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SIGNALING    FOR    ANTELOPE    ON    THE    STAKED    PLAINS. 


BY    WILLIAM    H.    JOHNSTON,    JR.,    U.  S.  A. 

HIS  is  what  one  of  our  encyclopaedias  says  about 
I  the  animal  so  frequently  seen  on  the  Western 
plains  :  "  Antelope  :  A.  genus  of  mammalia  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  ruminants,  q.  v.  (abbrevi- 
ation for  quick  vision,  doubtless),  and  to  the  hollow- 
horned  section  of  that  order,  in  which  the  horns 
consist  of  an  elastic  sheath  surrounding  a  bony 
process  of  the  skull,  and  are  permanent,  not  an- 
nually renewed."  If,  by  a  careful  study  of  this 
profound  description,  the  reader  can  gain  an  idea 
of  the  animal  ;  whether  he  has  four  feet  or  two,  or 
any  at  all  ;  whether  he  runs  or  jumps  kangaroo' 
fashion  ;  whether  he  is  white,  black,  red  or  brown  ; 
how  he  "  lives,  moves  and  has  his  being  "  (principally 
moves),  and  whether  he  is  as  wild  as  a  Texas  steer  or 
comes  in  to  roost  with  the  chickens  at  night ;  if  the  reader 
has  formed  any  judgment  on  these  points  through  the  medium 
of  an  encyclopaedia,  he  must  be  endowed  with  clearer  perception 
and  more  vivid  imagination  than  are  given  to  most  men.  I  gave  it  up,  but,  consulting 
another  valuable  compendium  of  knowledge,  learned  that  the  antelope  must  have 
teeth,  for  in  prominent  type  appeared  this  brief  and  simple  dental  formula  : 


"     -0      Q         —       P 


m.  Mm.  y  =  32 


-L.     3_s     '-•     i_i     J-  •    J-V-L-    -3-3     J-"--     3—3 

Anyone  who  fails  to  see  an  antelope's  ghostly  form,  and  to  feel  his  teeth,  should 
add  a  few  more  onomies  and  ologies  to  his  mental  training. 

Surely  one  whose  knowledge  of  antelope  is  confined  to  a  study  of  the  above 
authorities  would  never  recognize  the  fleet-footed  little  beauties  when  seen,  and 
his  inquiries  of  frontiersmen  about  the  "  genus  mammalia "  and  "  order  of  rumi- 
nants "  would  subject  him  to  treatment  injurious  to  his  feelings,  if  not  to  his 
body. 

The  antelope  seen  on  our  plains  is  the  "  prongbuck,"  or,  to  be  sublimely  scien- 
tific, the  Antilocapra  Americana. 

Its  two  horns  of  black  cartilage  bend  inward  and  downward  after  attaining  a 
height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  have  no  prongs.  It  differs  from  its  transatlantic 
cousin    in    the    deciduous    nature   of    the    sheaths    of  its  horns,  which  are   annually 
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shed  and  developed,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  accessory  hoof. 

The  American  antelope  can  outrun  his 
foreign  cousins  and  carry  off  more  lead  than 
they  have  ever  heard  whizzing  through 
the  air.  It  would  startle  the  springbok 
or  hartbeest  to  hear  a  bullet  meander 
coquettishly  through  his  horns  or  trace  a 
brand  in  his  coat  of  stiff  hair.  Yet  the 
Yankee  variety  of  the  species  thinks  no 
more  of  a  shower  of  lead  than  of  one  of 
water.  Indeed,  on  their  arid  ranges  they 
become  as  familiar  with  one  as  with  the 
other  style  of  heavenly  blessing. 

Naturally  as  fleet  of  foot  as  any  game 
animal  hunted  in  this  country,  it  possesses 
staying  qualities  equal  to  those  of  a 
mother-in-law  on  her  annual  visit.  Fol- 
low one  on  the  fastest  horse  to  be  found, 
and  unless  it  turns  you  will  find  yourself 
after  an  hour  no  nearer  than  when  you 
gave  chase. 

No  game  hunted  has  quicker  vision  or 
keener  scent  than  the  antelope.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  approach  them  with 
the  wind,  as,  like  deer,  they  smell  against 
the  wind  and  look  with  it.  Wild  is  but  a 
feeble  expression  of  their  character  ;  and 
as  they  range  in  the  open  they  cannot  be 
found,  as  deer  may  be,  within  easy  though 
unexpected  range.  They  heed  their  dis- 
tance from  water  very  little,  and  are 
found  so  far  from  this,  either  temporary 
or  permanent,  that  it  is  believed  they 
drink  only  at  long  intervals. 

While  the  extensive  inclosure  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  Western  prairies  is  slowly 
though  surely  crowding  this  truly  game 
animal  from  its  ranges,  many  large  herds 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  "  fiats  "  of  West- 
ern Texas. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  for  a 
•day  over  one  of  these  treeless  deserts 
without  sighting  a  bunch  of  from  thirty 
to  several  hundred  antelope.  Of  course 
this  assumes  that  one  keeps  a  lookout, 
and  scans  the  horizon  and  the  inter- 
vening prairie  as  conscientiously  as  in 
antebellum  days  the  settlers  looked  for 
Indians. 

A  "tenderfoot"  might  not  notice  the 
little  group  of  white  spots  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  road,  or,  if  he  did,  they  might 
he  thought  to  be  only  so  many  rocks  or 
patches  of  sand  reflecting  the  sunlight. 
The  antelope's  hind  quarters  are  covered 
with  bristles  so  stiff  and  white  that  one 
would  almost  swear  they  had  been  white- 
washed. 

As  his  other  hair  is  of  a  dull   leaden  or 


light  brown  -  and  -  red  color,  the  white 
patches  alone  are  visible  at  great  dis- 
tances, and  then,  of  course,  only  when 
the  animal  faces  from  one.  As  a  bunch 
is  running  at  a  great  distance  nothing  is 
seen  until,  all  together,  they  turn.  Then 
the  brilliant  white  spots,  with  lightning 
celerity  and  precision,  seem  to  send  the 
sunlight  right  into  one's  eyes,  just  as  a 
flash  would  be  conveyed  from  a  mirror. 

Antelope  are  more  easily  alarmed  by 
men  on  foot  or  horseback  than  by  wagons. 
So  it  is  an  army  custom  to  hunt  them  in 
spring  wagons  drawn  by  teams  of  four  or 
six  mules. 

A  party  of  two  or  three,  sometimes 
many  more,  would-be  sportsmen,  armed 
with  the  Government  Springfield  rifles 
and  well  provided  with  ammunition,  used 
to  leave  our  post,  near  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Staked  Plain,  almost  daily  during 
the  season,  to  look  for  antelope. 

"  Looking  for  antelope "  meant  that 
no  conscientious  scruples  would  prevent 
a  shot  at  any  that  might  be  seen.  From 
the  "  buffaio  soldier  "  (colored)  who  drove 
the  team  to  the  greenest  sportsman  in  the 
ambulance  each  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion wore  his  fiercest  aspect,  and  each 
trigger  finger  nervously  felt  the  lock  of  a 
gun  that  was  loaded  for  bucks,  and  big 
ones  at  that. 

Field  glasses  were  carried,  for  in  a 
country  which  seemed  to  stretch  from 
ocean  to  ocean  —  mirage  to  mirage  — 
much  time  and  travel  would  have  been 
wasted  were  the  unaided  eyesight  trusted 
to  locate  the  game.  By  a  strange  (?)  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  this  invariably 
happened  in  the  most  exposed  portion  of 
a  flat. 

Trees  and  bushes  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  out  of  the  country,  so 
when  the  man  doing  duty  at  the  helm,  or 
rather  at  the  field  glass,  sighted  ante- 
lope, the  dear  creatures,  because  of  our 
exposed  position,  as  promptly  sighted  us. 
Then  the  African  on  the  front  seat  would 
receive  orders  from  each  and  every  ex- 
pectant sportsman  to  drive  directly  to- 
ward the  antelope. 

By  another  providential  interference, 
this  time  in  our  favor,  antelope  are  en- 
dowed with  as  much  curiosity  as  the  aver- 
age woman,  and  when  approached  direct- 
ly will  stand  still  to  await  developments. 
Though  their  eyesight  is  unexcelled,  they 
cannot  tell  that  an  object  which  moves 
straight  toward  them  is  moving  at  all. 
Should  anyone  doubt  this,  let  him   see  if 
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JUST   AS   MV    FOOT   WAS    BEING   LIFTED    UP    ON    HIGH. 


he  can  detect  motion  in  anything  on   the  bined  efforts  of  the  party,  had  come  as 

prairie    that    does    not    cross    his    line  of  close   to  the  shy   little  beauties   as  they 

sight.  deemed    proper,    they    would    gather    to- 

When  our  wagon,  guided  by  the  com-  gether — bunch   is  the  local  and  technical 
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the    game 
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committee  of  the  whole  to  discuss  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  transportation  and  its 
probable  meaning,  •one  after  another  of 
our  bloodthirsty  expedition,  his  rifle  load- 
ed and  cocked  and  pointed  usually  at 
some  other  member  of  the  party,  would 
tumble  from  the  wagon  and  lie  fiat  in  the 
grass,  while  the  wagon  continued  its  gait 
and  direction. 

At  a  signal  by  one,  all  would  fire  at 
the  bunch,  and  dust  would  fly  from  the 
prairie  at  distances  varying  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  yards  from  the  an- 
telope, so  variously  had  the  distance  been 
estimated  and  so  unsteadily  had  the  guns 
been  held. 

Sometimes  a  bullet  would  find  its  way 
into  the  bunch,  and  once  in  an  unpleas- 
antly long  time  an   antelope  would  drop. 


This  was  a  consummation  of  the  hunt  de- 
voutly wished  for  but  rarely  achieved. 

It  was  more  than  usual  for  the  bunch 
to  jump  as  a  unit,  and  with  a  still  further 
unanimity  to  light  out  in  great  haste,  fre- 
quently choosing  a  circular  course  about 
the  wagon,  and  sometimes  passing  quite 
around  it  before  selecting  the  final  direc- 
tion in  which  to  run. 

Then  followed  some  grand  sport.  Bul- 
lets flew  about  promiscuously  in  our  wild 
efforts  to  stop  an  antelope.  With  good 
luck  and  plenty  of  men  shooting,  if  the 
driver,  the  mules  or  the  wagon  were  not 
hit,  the  chances  were  about  one  in  a  hun- 
dred that  the  game  would  be. 

A  wounded  antelope  always  leaves  the 
bunch — or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  bunch 
leaves  it  —  charity  and  the  assistance  of 
wounded  relatives  being 
virtues  unknown  to  ante- 
lope codes  of  ethics.  So 
whenever  an  antelope  ap- 
peared alone  each  Nimrod 
was  sure  that  he  had 
wounded  it,  and  all  would 
pile  into  the  ambulance 
as  soon  as  it  could  be 
reached,  and  the  mules 
would  be  lashed  into  a 
canter,  to  follow  the  poor 
lone  buck  or  doe.  Follow 
is  a  better  word  than  chase,, 
for  it  was  impossible  to 
do  more  than  keep  within 
sight  and  ready  to  shoot 
again,  should  it  pause  to 
rest  and  bleed.  As  we 
plunged  over  bunch  grass 
IENT-  and  prairie-dog  towns,   a 

few  venturesome  sports- 
men, careless  of  mule  flesh  or  confident 
of  their  ability  to  miss  the  bobbing  ears 
and  heads,  indulged  in  snap  shooting 
over  the  team  at  the  fleeing  objective  of 
our  sport.  This  was  exhilarating,  to  say 
the  least  ;  especially  so  for  the  woolly- 
headed  driver,  who  crouched  down  on  the 
dashboard  and  concluded  he  didn't  like 
antelope  steaks  anyhow. 

When  antelope  are  wounded  and  cut 
out  from  a  herd,  the  best  way  to  follow 
them  is  upon  fast  horses,  for  the  chase  to 
be  successful  must  be  sharp  and  short,  as 
an  antelope's  endurance  is  its  best  armor. 
While  marching  a  detachment  of  re- 
cruits over  one  of  the  many  treeless  flats 
of  Texas  one  of  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  an  Irish  patriot  from  the 
southeastern  frontier  of  New  York,  called 
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out  one  day  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  his 
portion  of  New  York  city. 

"Do  yez   moind   thim   goats,  Moike?" 

Every  recruit  looked  up  in  time  to  see 
a  hundred  or  more  antelope  cross  the 
road  ahead  of  us.  Then  came  three 
more,  limping,  and  each  followed  by  a 
cowboy  mounted. 

Just  to  see  the  sport  I  halted  the  col- 
umn for  a  rest.  Each  wounded  ante- 
lope chose  a  course  apart  from  the  others 
and  the  herd.  And,  by  skillful  and  mar- 
velously  rapid  riding,  two  of  the  cowboys 
rode  in  such  manner,  each  about  his  se- 
lected game,  that  within  our  sight  two  of 
the  wounded  animals  circled  round  and 
round  until,  becoming  exhausted  and  the 
circuit  so  small  that  the  cowboys  were 
gaining  upon  them,  each  fell  to  the 
ground  and  was  finished  with  a  knife. 

Then  the  two  men  joined  their  less  for- 
tunate companion,  and  soon  all  three  re- 
turned with  the  third  antelope.  Not  a 
shot  was  fired  after  the  stampede  of  the 
herd.  I  had  heard  stories,  and  not  a  few 
lies,  about  cowboy  horsemanship,  but  this 
was  the  best  I  had  seen. 

The  men  at  the  post  most  successful 
after  antelope  were  some  colored  cav- 
alrymen (buffalo  soldiers).  With  horses 
and  carbines,  little  ammunition  and  less 
clothing,  they  usually  went  out  alone  for 
a  day  and  almost  always  brought  in  an 
antelope  apiece.  How  I  could  not  learn, 
except  that  they  possessed  a  darky's  pro- 
verbial patience  and  perseverance,  and 
were  not  easily  fatigued. 

They  thought  nothing  of  creeping  for 
a  half  day  around  hills  and  through  sage 
brush,  over  rocks  and  cactus,  to  reach  the 
leeward    of   a   bunch,  and  for  the  other 
half  of  the  day  to  gain 
a  close,  though  unpro- 
fessional, shot.      Then, 
as    they    usually    crept 
close    enough  to   make 
their  shots  sure,  it  was 
but  a  recreation  to  dress 
the  game  and  pack  it  to 
their  picketed  horses. 

Everyone  at  all  famil- 
iar with  hunting  liter- 
ature has  read  of  sig- 
naling antelope  by  the 
use  of  flags  or  handker- 
chiefs, preferably  red, 
attached  to  ramrods  or 
cactus  stalks.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  good 
plan    when    cover    can 


be  found  near  the  signal,  but  it  would  be 
impracticable  on  most  Texas  plains. 

While  hunting  once,  ambulance  style, 
with  Mr.  X.,  of  our  post,  I  tried  some 
quite  original  signaling.  We  saw  the 
usual  sign  through  our  glasses — a  group 
of  white  spots  on  a  hillside,  as  we  thought, 
and  at  least  a  mile  away,  So,  hiding  the 
ambulance  and  team  in  a  deep  arroya, 
we  cautioned  the  darky  to  remain  under 
cover  and  commenced  the  longest  crawl 
of  our  experience. 

After  we  had  dragged  our  way  over 
half  a  mile  or  so,  with  frequent  halts 
for  breath  and  to  dry  our  heads  of  per- 
spiration, one  of  the  antelopes,  seem- 
ingly on  guard  duty,  saw  us  and  stood 
up,  as  if  to  improve  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  thrust  upon  him.  The  herd 
was  sleep- 
ing, oblivi- 
ous of  the 
approach  of 
two  such 
dan  g  e  r  o  u  s 
foes.  We 
were  both 
tend  erf  eet 
then,  having 
just  entered 
the  service, 
but  we  were 
full  of  ideas 
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and  of  a  book  knowledge  of  hunting. 
Theoretically,  we  could  astonish  the  fron- 
tier ;  practically,  we  had  never  seen  an 
antelope  running  wild. 

It  was  plain  to  us  as  we  lay  prostrate 
in  the  dry  grass,  striving  to  appear  pig- 
mies instead  of  giants,  that  we  had  been 
seen.  For  the  wise-looking  old  buck  who 
constituted  the  herd  guard,  acting  as  the 
commanding  officer,  officer  of  the  day  and 
sentinel  all  at  once,  had  doubtless  been 
under  fire,  and  possibly  could  boast  a  war 
record  second  only  to  that  of  a  G.  A.  R. 
hero. 

Soon  they  all  moved  toward  the  veteran 
of  wars  innumerable,  and  convened  a 
council  of  war  upon  the  situation.  Our 
game  was  flushed,  or  would  be  soon  ;  for, 
though  we  had  chosen  the  leeward  side, 
and  thus  deprived  them  of  our  "wind," 
the  disagreeable  old  sentinel  had  discov- 
ered wherein  we  differed  from  prairie 
dogs  and  coyotes,  and  had  given  us  a 
reputation  in  that  society  of  animals 
ruminant  to  avoid  which  we  would  have 
traded  off  all  our  wives'  relatives. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  Mr. 
X.,  ever  ready  to  suggest  an  expedient 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  friends'  comfort, 
asked  me  to  lie  on  my  back  and  kick  my 
heels  in  the  air  as  a  signal. 

My  boots  were  large  enough  to  wear 
over  an  ordinary  shoe,  reached  above  my 
knees  and  had  heavy  hob  nails  as  an- 
chors in  a  cyclone  ;  so  when  these  mass- 
es of  leather,  iron  and  Texas  soil  were 
lifted  up  alternately  as  near  the  blinding, 
scorching  sun  as  my  spinal  column  would 
permit  the  effect  upon  the  antelope  may 
be  imagined.  Believing  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  most  animals  that  infested 
their  ranges,  this  variety  of  beast  that 
walked  on  its  back  with  its  feet  treading 
air  was  a  revelation  in  natural  history. 

My  boots  so  attracted  their  attention 
(held  them  spellbound,  as  the  dramatic 
critic  would  say)  that  Mr.  X.  managed  to 
crawl  some  distance  ahead,  until,  fearing 
I  might  be  transformed  into  a  centipede 
by  my  leg  motion,  I  stopped  him  with  a 
call  for  relief.  He  told  me  when  to  drop 
to  a  less  conspicuous  position,  and  that 
instant  his  legs  shot  skyward. 

His  boots  (feet  I  had  almost  said) 
were  several  sizes  larger  than  mine,  but 
as  animals,  as  well  as  men,  grow  to  several 
sizes,  our  game  did  not  stampede  at  the 
sight.  While  I  crept  up  to  and  beyond  my 
partner  in  this  little  boot  pantomime,  the 
antelope,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  Mr. 


X.'s  number  thirteens,  slowly  circled 
round  us,  coming  nearer  by  hardly  per- 
ceptible degrees. 

After  we  had  each  enjoyed  (?)  several 
tours  of  duty  as  clown  of  this  little  show, 
we  were  almost  exhausted,  and  the  ante- 
lope had  come  within  four  hundred  yards 
of  our  amphitheatre.  So  Mr.  X.  pre- 
pared to  shoot.  1  was  just  then  on  duty  as 
"signal,"  but  cocked  my  rifle  and  laid  it 
beside  me  in  such  position  that  I  couldr 
at  a  word,  stop  the  leg  movement,  roll 
over  and  aim  as  the  antelope  bunched 
for  the  run.  There  were  fifty  or  more  of 
them,  so  it  seemed  absurd  to  select  our 
bucks.  Indeed,  we  should  each  get  two 
or  three. 

In  making  this  program  we  neglect- 
ed to  consult  the  game,  and,  doubtless 
piqued  by  the  oversight,  they  declined 
to  be  governed  by  our  schedule.  Just 
as  the  die  was  about  to  be  cast,  just  as 
my  sorer  foot  was  being  lifted  up  on  high 
for  the  four-millionth  time,  and  just  as 
our  comedy  was  to  change  to  sanguine 
tragedy,  the  game  turned  tail  and  went. 
From  anxious,  curious,  beautiful  crea- 
tures with  faces  that  spoke  volumes  of 
encouragement  to  us,  and  eyes  that  said 
"  Welcome,"  they  became  frightened  flee- 
ing pairs  of  hind  legs  and  clouds  of  dust. 
Mr.  X.  fired  at  one  of  the  clouds,  but  I 
was  too  much  surprised  to  cease  signal- 
ing, so  continued  my  mechanical  contor- 
tions. 

"Why  was  this  thus  ? "  we  asked  of  one 
another,  of  a  prairie  dog  near  us  and  of 
the  sky.  While  we  were  asking  this  ques- 
tion again,  and  watching  the  herd  take  a 
range  of  hills  as  a  torn  cat  would  a  back 
fence,  the  ambulance  hove  in  sight  over 
a  slight  rise  in  rear.  As  it  came  up  to 
us,  the  darky  rose  to  his  feet  to  shout 
out,  "  Foah  Gawd.  Lootin't  !  Is  yo  all 
killed?" 

From  his  distant  place  of  concealment 
he  had  seen  our  feet,  or  rather  Mr.  X.'s, 
attempting  to  kick  over  a  cloud  or  two, 
and  thinking  it  meant  something  horrible 
had  whipped  up  his  mules,  dashed  to  our 
rescue,  and  thus  flushed  the  game  for 
which  so  much  time,  patience  and  muscle 
had  been  expended. 

Had  the  darky  only  gone  to  sleep,  as 
most  of  the  genus  would,  and  the  ante- 
lope waited  a  little  while  longer,  we  de- 
cided that  the  plan  adopted  would  have 
been  a  brilliant  one,  and  one  productive 
of  antelope  steaks  and  saddles  sufficient 
for  all  the  post. 
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ONSIEUR  must  pay  forty  francs, 
for  the  bicycle  is  new." 

"Absurd  !  "  I  exclaim.     "  Forty 
francs  duty  on  this  bicycle  when 
I  return  to  England  in  a  month  ?    Never  !  " 

The  little  toad-faced  interpreter  of  the 
Dieppe  steamer  landing  gave  the  usual 
shrug  employed  by  a  Frenchman  when 
he  has  you  in  a  corner. 

I  knew  myself  to  be  helpless  and 
humbly  paid  the  forty  francs,  receiving  in 
return  a  yellow  document,  which  I  was  to 
present  should  I  leave  France  with  my 
bicycle  within  a  year,  when  the  forty 
francs  would  be  refunded. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  so  pacified  me  that  I 
left  the  dingy  little  "  bureau  des  douanes  " 
in  a  tolerably  happy  frame  of  mind. 

The  toad-faced  interpreter,  acting  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  a  small  fee,  intro- 
duced me  to  my  bicycle  in  great  haste, 
and,  taking  off  his  cap,  saluted  me 
with  : 

"  The  velocipede  is  yours.  Monsieur 
may  now  ride  to  Paris  or  Constantinople 
if  he  desires." 

I  would  gladly  have  ridden  to  Paris 
or  the  end  of  the  earth,  but  was  obliged 
to  walk  over  the  slippery  cobble  stones, 
pushing  the  machine  in  the  direction  of 
the  main  street. 

Dieppe  looked  old  and  mysterious  in 
the  gray  morning  light.  There  was  great 
excitement  along  the  river  front,  as  a  fleet 
of  fishing  boats  just  in  were  discharging 
their  cargoes. 

A  bronzed-faced  old  wife  in  an  anti- 
quated cap  jokes  me  in  patois  which 
I  fail  to  understand  ;  but  I  can  guess  that 
she  asks  me  to  take  her  basket  of  fish  on 
behind.  Of  course  I  politely  decline,  as 
my  machine  is  already  well  freighted. 


Strapped  to  the  front  carrier  of  my 
"  Safety  "  is  a  brown  canvas  case,  bound 
with  leather,  containing  the  following  arti- 
cles : 

One  small  4x5  inch  English  camera. 

One  very  light  compact  tripod. 

Twelve  dozen  sensitive  films. 

One  small  red  lantern  for  changing 
plates. 

One  package  of  maps. 

One  sketch  book. 

One  Joanne  guide  book  (in  French,  and 
the  best). 

One  gossamer  coat. 

One  change  of  underclothing. 

One  cake  of  soap. 

A  few  toilet  articles,  pencils,  brushes, 
etc.,  for  sketching. 

Twelve  dozen  plates  are  not  so  bulky 
as  they  look  on  paper,  for  their  weight  is 
nominally  nothing. 

I  denied  myself  many  luxuries  in  order 
that  I  might  take  the  camera  along,  for  it 
is  my  bulkiest  piece  of  luggage.  To  me 
it  is  worth  many  times  its  weight  in  gold, 
for  during  my 
month  of  wan- 
derings it  record- 
ed everything 
curious  or  beau- 
tiful that  came  i 
my  way. 

Afterward 
lived  my  tour  a 
over  again  in  the 
dark  room, 
watching 
the   faint/' 
ghostly  im-  / 
ages   grad- 
ually   form  vn 
themselves 
into  correct 
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impressions  of  scenes  taken  weeks  before 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

While  touring,  each  film  was  carefully 
numbered  when  placed  in  the  plate  hold- 
er and  a  description  of  the  scene,  light, 
length  of  exposure  and  size  of  stop  used 
were  all  carefully  recorded  in  a  tiny  note 
book  for  reference  when  developing. 

The  custom  -  house  officials  gave  me 
great  trouble  by  persisting  to  open  at 
least  one  box  of  the  sensitive  films,  there- 
by destroying  two  dozen,  which  I  could 
not  well  afford  to  lose  on  the  eve  of  a  long 
tour  in  a  country  where  films  are  not  to  be 
had. 

A  short  spin  over  to  Arques  and  an  af- 
ternoon at  the  Dieppe  Casino  finished  my 
first  day  in  France.  One  should  not  miss 
Arques.  It  is  only  a  short  run  over  a  fine 
road,  and  once  there  on  the  battlements  of 
the  ponderous  old  castle  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror  you  wonder  why  Kenil- 
worth  and  Carisbrook  are  so  much  better 
known.  The  next  morning  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  portly  land- 
lady of  the  Chariot 
^.-^  d'Or  and  started 

""  ^  on  my  ramb- 

ling pho- 
to-cy- 
~x  cling: 


WAX   WORKS. 

tour.  I  will  say  at  the  start  that  I  am  no 
"  scorcher,"  rather  a  loiterer  who  leaves 
the  wide  white  highways  and  explores  the 
byways  and  shady  lanes  in  search  for 
picturesque  bits. 

There  is  a  long  hill  to  climb  on  leaving 
Dieppe.  It  is  so  steep  that  when  once 
you  are  up  in  the  grain  fields  it  is  not 
easy  to  realize  that  a  city  lies  hidden  not 
many  hundred  feet  away. 

In  a  few  moments  I  glide  down  into  the 
green  valley  where  the  Paris  train  bursts 
forth  from  the  long  Dieppe  tunnel,  and 
then  I  leave  railways  and  everything  but 
country  life  behind. 

The  harvest  season  is  beautiful  in  any 
country,  but  in  fenceless,  hedgeless  Nor- 
mandy it  is  like  the  harvesting  of  one 
huge  garden.  On  either  side  of  the  high- 
way the  peasants  are  cutting  the  golden 
grain.  Occasionally  they  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  silent  roadster  and  cry  "  Gar  (look), 
"  le  velocipede." 

The  distant  gleaners  take  up  the  cry, 
but  only  the  last  syllable,  "p-a-a-de,"  is 

faintly  wafted  over  the  fields. 
.  The  white  lighthouse  of  the  Pointe 
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d'Ailly,  a  little  west  of  Dieppe,  can  be 
seen  from  every  hill  top  along  the  high- 
way. It  is  by  this  light  that  the  New 
Haven  and  Dieppe  passenger  boats  shape 
their  course,  and  I  thought  as  I  wheeled 
along  how  many  a  forlorn,  sea-sick  Ameri- 
can had  gazed  fondly  at  that  little  spot 
of  white  in  the  landscape,  knowing  that 
his  six  hours  of  misery  were  nearly  over. 
The  great  national  route  from  Dieppe 
to  Havre  takes  the  same  general  direction 
as  the  seacoast,  but  rarely  approaches  it 
nearer  than  a  half  mile  ;  so  if  one  would 
see  the  many  quaint  villages  which  are 
hidden  between  the  cliffs  he  must  take  the 


The  main  street  of  Fontaine-le-Dun 
was  lined  on  both  sides  with  booths, 
gypsy  vans,  and  catchpennies  of  all  sorts. 

A  crowd  collected  when  the  bicycle 
silently  stole  into  their  midst,  and  it  be- 
came one  of  the  attractions  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  rich  field  for  camera  work.  I 
photographed  the  mayor  of  Fontaine-le- 
Dun  eloquently  addressing  his  fellow  citi- 
zens from  a  gaily-decorated  platform,  a 
gypsy  astrologer's  house  on  wheels,  and  a 
waxwork  gallery,  "  The  Death  of  Victor 
Hugo,"  and  many  other  novelties. 

Then  suddenly  I  was  staggered  by  a 
problem  which    every    traveling   photog- 
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narrower,  more  hilly  village  roads  which 
leave  the  national  route  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  usually  descend  through  wooded 
valleys  to  the  seaboard. 

My  first  day's  run  of  onfy  twenty  miles 
proves  what  a  loiterer  I  am  ;  but  I  lay  it  all 
to  a  country  fair  which  I  found  in  full 
swing  at  Fontaine-le-Dun,  where  I  spent 
a  half  day  photographing. 

At  Bourg-Dun,  a  small  village  on  the 
national  route,  where  the  diligence  stops 
to  change  horses  and  where  there  is  a 
fine  old  church,  I  encountered  a  jolly  red- 
cheeked  farmer  who  drove  a  fine-stepping 
gray  and  offered  to  guide  me  to  the  fair 
at  Fontaine-le-Dun,  and  we  bowled  along 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  River  Dun  at  a 
lively  pace. 


rapher  meets  sooner  or  later.  Where 
could  I  find  a  dark  room  in  which  to 
change  my  plates  ? 

I  tried  to  hire  a  room  at  the  hotel,  but 
everything  was  taken.  I  tried  two  or 
three  shopkeepers,  with  no  success,  and 
finally  appealed  to  the  baker's  wife,  before 
whose  shop  I  had  left  the  bicycle.  By  a 
deal  of  persuasion,  aided  by  a  five-franc 
piece,  I  induced  her  to  give  me  the  use  of  a 
little  attic  room  with  one  dormer  window. 
This  window  I  darkened  with  the  bed 
blanket,  and  after  stuffing  up  a  few  cracks 
with  some  rags  which  I  found  in  a  corner 
I  found  myself  in  possession  of  as  dark  a 
room  as  one  could  wish  for. 

In  a  hill-side  orchard  I  found  the  cattle 
ranged    along   beneath    the    apple    trees. 
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The  prize  bull  gave  me  much  trouble. 
The  camera  and  focusing  cloth  were  too 
much  for  his  temper,  and  the  farmer  had 
a  lively  tussle  to  keep  him  from  breaking 
loose. 

The  next  subject  was  a  splendid  Per- 
cheron  horse  of  magnificent  proportions, 
such  as  one  sees  in  ancient  battle  pictures. 
Finally  came  the  rustic  sports,  the  crown- 
ing feature  being  the  greased-pole  con- 
test. I  tried  to  get  the 
long  pole  with  the  chalked 
climber  and  the  crowd  of 
jeering  peasants  all  on  one 
plate  ;  but  the  pole  was  too 
long,  so  I  gave  it  up  just  as 
the  climber  grasped  the 
dangling  prize  from  the 
horizontal  hoop  at  the  top, 
and  cheers  rent  the  air  as 
he  shot  down,  with  hot 
hands  I  was  willing  to 
wager. 

I  rode 
taine  in 


say 
like 


away  from  Fon- 
the  twilight,  and 
the  noise  of  the  fair  fol- 
lowed me  far  along  the 
highway.  I  think  other 
cyclists  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
that  cycling  in  the  twilight  is  more 
flying  than  riding.  The  ground  seems 
to  slip  away  beneath  one  much  more 
easily  by  dusk  than  in  broad  daylight. 
I  reached  Veules  in  time  for  an  excel- 
lent table  d'hote  dinner  at  Pelletier's 
Hotel.  Veules  is  built  along  the  banks 
of  a  beautiful  streamlet.  The  thatched 
huts  and  old  mill  wheels  attract  many 
artists  in  the  summer  months.  Victor 
Hugo  spent  some  of  his  last  days  here  at 
the  villa  of  M.  Paul  Meurice  on  the  brow 
of  the  eastern  cliff.  The  great  poet  used 
to  sit  for  hours  on  the  wide,  uncovered 
terrace  before  the  ocean,  of  which  he 
never  seemed  to  tire. 

Veules  has  a  casino  and  is  quite  a 
watering  place  ;  so  in  the  evening  I 
strolled  down  to  the  plage  to  watch  the 
Parisians    who   were   dancing-  a  cotillon. 


LIVELY    COAST   AT    CANY 


One  figure  was  original  and  appropriate 
for  the  seashore.  A  young  lady  chooses 
two  cavaliers  and  conducts  them  to  a  pail 
filled  with  pretty  lively  crabs.  Each  man 
takes  a  crab  and  places  the  wriggling 
thing  in  the  centre  of  a  chalked  circle 
on  the  floor.  The  man  is  luckiest  whose 
crab  first  crawls  out  of  the  circle,  for  he 
has  the  privilege  of  dancing  with  the  lady. 
As  the  lucky  man's  crab  usually  took 
care  of  himself  while  his  master  was 
dancing,  making  haste  to  get  undercover 
of  chairs  and  skirts,  a  great'  deal  of 
screaming  and  fun  was  in  order. 

The  following  morning  I  was  up  with 
the  sun,  and,  after  breakfast,  went  down 
to  the  clear  running  brook,  where  I 
washed  my  roadster  to  the  music  of  a 
great  splashing  mill  wheel. 

Before  leaving  I  photographed  some 
thatched  huts  and  the  old  chateau  in 
the  main  street,  which  was 
inhabited  by  an  excommu- 
nicated priest,  whose  sin 
had  been  thai,  like  the  mer- 
ry monks  of  Croyland,  he 
always  "drank  to  one  saint 
more."  His  list  of  saints 
must  have  been  endless, 
for  he  never  appeared 
among  the  people,  and 
lived  the  life  of  a  recluse 
in  the  tower  above  the  gate. 
Instead  of  following  the 
Havre  road  over  the  cliffs, 
I  again  turn  inland.  The 
primitive  little  village  of 
Blosseville,  not  far  off,  was 
the  home  of  a  Norman 
baron  who  accompanied  William  the  Con- 
queror to  England. 

On  the  edge  of  this  village  I  met  a 
nondescript  kind  of  tricycle,  evidently 
built  by  the  peasant  who  sat  astride  of 
the  wooden  wheel,  with  waving  blouse, 
his  trousers  tucked  into  top  boots.  It 
was  a  massive  reproduction  of  the  little 
red-wheeled  affairs  which  serve  to  trip  up. 


A   GYPSY   ASTROLOGER  S. 


WHEEL  AND  CAMERA  IN  NORM  AND  Y. 
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pedestrians   on   our   American  sidewalks,     while    the    Norman    tricyclist     was     an 

The  body    consisted    of    a    soap    box  in     humble 

which  the  rider  carried  his  tools  of  trade,  Abbot  on  an  ambH  d_ 

for  he  was  a  mason. 

He  gazed  in   wonderment   at  my  light         This   is  a  bewitching    country.       Wide 


roadster,  which  glittered  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  I  felt  as  proud  as  a  Red  Cross 
Knight,  whose 

Helmet  and  helmet  feather 

Burned  like  one  burning  flame  together, 


acres  of  land  under  perfect  cultivation 
extend  far  away  to  the  horizon,  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  clumps  of 
trees  which  always  indicate  the  where- 
abouts  of  villages.     The  huge  stacks  of 
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straw  which  the  harvesters  are  building 
up  for  winter  are  usually  topped  off  with 
a  straw  cock,  tail  feathers  and  comb  all 
complete. 

I  halted  for  a  half  hour  at  the  hamlet 
of  Guetteville,  as  I  had  heard  that  some 
of  the  finest  church  bells  in  France  came 
from  this  little  out-of-the-way  village. 

An  old  peasant  woman  guided  me 
through  many  winding,  leafy  lanes,  and 
we  finally  entered  an  old  apple  orchard 
where  my  guide  pointed  out  a  large  cir- 
cular hole  in  the  ground.  Near  it  was  a 
tumble-down  brick  furnace. 

I  smiled  doubtingly  at  the  idea  of  this 
hole  being  a  foundry,  at  which  my  guide 
became  very  angry,  and  justly  so,  as  I 
afterward  discovered  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  Cartenet  family  have  cast  their  bells 
in  this  primitive  foundry  for  some  three 
hundred  years,  the  secret  formula  being 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  The 
Cartenet  of  to-day  is  casting  bells  quite 
as  pure  and  melodious  as  those  of  his  an- 
cestors. As  each  bell  comes  forth  from 
this  hole  in  the  ground,  bright  and  new, 
it  is  christened  with  great  ceremony  and 
merrymaking. 

After  I  leave  Guetteville  the  country 
becomes  somewhat  hilly,  and  I  begin  to 
feel  less  like  a  glittering  knight.  I  be- 
come even  more  humble  than  the  ambling 
abbot,  for  I  dismount  to  climb  a  long  hill 
on  foot. 

The  August  sun  is  hot  and  my  pack  is 
heavy  when— — whi-s-h  "  What's  that  ? " 
I  glance  up  just  in  time  to  see  a  fellow 
knight  of  the  wheel  flying  down  the  hill 
at  a  break-neck  pace.  Two  more  follow; 
they  are  all  Englishmen  and  ride  well-kept 
machines  in  a  masterly  manner.  They 
toss  me  a  friendly  nod  and  shout  that  I 


shall  have  a  coast  down  the  other  side. 
They  are  right ;  the  thickly-wooded  hill 
side  of  Cany  affords  a  fine,  long,  cooling 
coast. 

At  Cany  I  lunched,  having  two  noisy 
French  commercial  travelers  for  com- 
pany. Their  table  manners  are  not  much, 
but  the  French  drummer  is  always  jolly 
and  full  of  information. 

They  told  me,  to  my  surprise,  that  there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Norman  wheat  fields, 
I  was  eating  bread  which  was  one-half 
American.  It  seems  that  the  Norman 
wheat  is  moist,  but  when  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  dry  American  wheat 
makes  a  fine  quality  of  bread. 

As  I  took  my  departure  from  Cany, 
trundling  the  machine  over  the  badly- 
paved  street,  a  clockmaker  hailed  me 
from  his  shop  door  and  harangued  me  for 
a  good  ten  minutes  on  the  merits  of  the 
"safety."  He  had  an  "  ordinary  "  which 
he  wished  to  trade  for  something  less 
"  dangereux."  He  also  had  a  long,  ugly 
scar  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

Cany  has  a  fine  chateau  in  the  midst  of 
wide  landscape  gardens  which  are  watered 
by  a  winding  stream.  I  follow  the  road 
to  Fecamp,  for  there  is  much  to  see  in 
that  historic  seaport ;  besides  I  must  drink 
of  the  soul-inspiring  cordial  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, still  brewed  in  Fecamp  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

At  a  wayside  aufrerge,  where  I  stopped 
for  a  moment,  the  innkeeper  asked  if  I 
was  "  of  the  circus." 

"Pray,  what  circus?"  I  ask. 

"The  circus  which  has  only  just 
passed." 

Then  followed  a  description  of  the 
caravan,  from  the  elephant  to  the  kicking 
jackass. 


To  be  continued. 


A     RIDE     TO     HOUNDS. 
I. 

When  carking  Care  with  heavy  hand 

Upon  my  brow  has  laid  his  finger, 
When  in  the  corners  of  my  brain 

The  dust  and  cobwebs  fain  would  linger, 
I  take  my  beaver  from  the  rack, 

Around  my  cords  I  fondly  hover, 
I  furbish  up  my  hunting  coat, 

Pull  on  my  tops  and  ride  to  cover. 

II. 

How  crisp  and  fresh  the  atmosphere  ! 

It  fairly  makes  the  hot  blood  tingle  ; 
The  horse's  steps  upon  the  ground 

Ring  out  a  merry  rhyme  and  jingle. 
The  frost's  kiss  makes  the  bushes  blush, 

The  partridge  to  his  mate  is  calling, 
And  from  the  fields  the  creaking  cart 

A  load  of  yellow  corn  is  hauling. 

III. 

Across  the  road  a  rabbit  runs, 

The  milkmaid  gives  a  bob  and  simper  ; 
And  hark  !  there  comes  from  yonder  clump 

The  pack's  half-smothered  cry  and  whimper. 
A  post  and  rail  is  in  the  way, 

The  very  place  to  get  a  cropper 
A  rush,  a  leap  and  off  again — 

'Twould  take  a  five-barred  gate  to  stop  her. 

IV. 

A  stirring  blast  upon  the  horn, 

The  eager  field  are  soon  in  motion, 
And  girths  are  tightened  up  a  hole, 

And  stirrups  shortened  just  a  notion. 
"  Forward,  away  ! — look,  there  he  goes  !  " 

The  hounds  the  distance  soon  diminish  ; 
A  short,  quick  burst  across  the  grass, 

A  moment's  check,  and  then  the  finish. 

ENVOY. 

Who  whoop  !     The  brush  is  worth  the  risk 

Of  breaking  neck  at  ditch  'or  timber  ; 
To  follow  straight  and  see  the  death 

Would  make  the  old  feel  young  and  limber. 
And  when  at  length  we  homeward  go, 

And  leave  behind  us  bog  and  briar, 
With  soothing  pipe  and  flowing  bowl 

We  hunt  Sir  Reynard  round  the  fire. 

D„  Sterett  Gittings. 


"MELTON  MOWBRAY;"  OR,  FOX  HUNTING  IN  THE  SHIRES. 

BY     "MERLIN." 


jaub,  or  to  follow  that  lord  of  the  vale, 
the  wily  fox. 

Fox  hunting  is  not  now  popular  in  Eng- 
land because  it  can  be  readily  indulged 
in  ;  not  one  of  a  thousand  who  gaze  day 
after  day  upon  the  artistic  realization  of 
the  events  of  the  field  have  probably  ever 
seen  such  a  hunt,  and  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand have  ever  followed  the  hounds.  Yet 
its  devotees  are  myriads  and  the  evidence 
of  it  everywhere.  Go  where  you  may — in 
the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  our  panting 
cities,  in  the  more  leisurely  high  streets 
of  our  provincial  towns,  in  the  most 
magnificent  of  modern  hotels,  or  in  the 
dingiest  and  sleepiest  of  roadside  inns, 
you  will  find  the  chase  the  one  subject  of 
illustration. 

That  so  widespread  a  passion,  so  uni- 
versal an  appreciation,  should  continue 
generations  after  the  capacity  to  partici- 
pate in  it  has  ceased  is  the  key  to  much 
of  that  intense  enthusiasm  which  those 
evince  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  indulge  in  it  ;  if  in  the  embers  the 
fire  still  burns  we  can  more  readily  ac- 
count for  the  full  blaze  heat.  Other  pleas- 
ures may  pall,  but  age  cannot  wither  nor 
custom  stale  the  infinite  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Men  whose  feeble  limbs  will  scarce 
bear  them  on  the  ground  will  still  mount  ; 
and  once  in  the  saddle  'tis  as  though  they 
had  taken  in  the  very  elixir  of  life  ;  in  a 
twinkling  they  lose  the  very  appearance  of 
their  age,  and  rejuvenated  and  upright,  as. 
of  yore,  their  weaknesses  are  forgotten. 
Even  when  they  cannot  longer  do  this 
they  will  still  drive  to  the  meet  ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  passionate  desire  to  breast 
the  breeze  and  feel  it  fan  the  cheek  that 
one  of  its  most  devoted  disciples,  when  too 
old  even  to  drive,  was  daily  lifted  into  a 
swing  in  his  orchard  that  he  might  feel  in 
its  pendulous  movement  some  faint  echo 
of  his  early  thrills. 

Not  only  is  this  enthusiasm  intense  but 
it  is  perfectly  spontaneous  and  not,  like 
horse  racing,  stimulated  by  the  fever  of 
gambling. 

The  frequenter  of  the  race  course,  be 
he  never  so  old,  and  the  older  perhaps  the 
more  so,  has  the  ever-recurring  excite- 
ment of  the  odds  to  stir  his  cupidity  and 
the  hazard  of  the  contest  to  keep  alive  his 


>"/ 


If  an  American  who  had  been  resi- 
dent in  the  United  Kingdom  through  an 
autumn  and  winter  were  asked  which 
of  the  English  field  sports  is  the  most 
popular  he  would  unhesitatingly  say 
"  Fox  hunting,"  and  he  would  be  right, 
although  his  judgment  might  be  based 
entirely  on  the  external  evidence  of  the 
shop,  the  artist  and  the  press.  Deep  in 
the  inborn,  ineradicable  instincts  of  the 
hardy  races  from  which  the  English- 
speaking  people  sprang  is  this  passion  for 
the  chase.  Fox  hunting  is  indeed  merely 
the  form  of  the  survival  of  it  ;  or  rather, 
to  go  still  nearer  the  root,  it  is  the  sur- 
vival not  so  much  of  a  passion  as  of  the 
first  and  direct  necessity  of  the  primitive 
northman's  existence.  It  was  the  chase 
by  which  he  lived.  And  he  will  never  be 
able  to  eradicate  this  passion  from  his 
nature. 

For  the  northman's  ancestors  no  bread- 
fruit trees  flourished  untended  and  un- 
toiled  for  ;  no  tropical  luxuriance  yield- 
ed up  its  spontaneous  harvest,  and  be 
where  he  may  or  what  he  may,  so  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  afford  the  time  or  the 
money,  hunt  he  will.  It  may  be  the  royal 
tiger  of  Bengal,  the  lion  of  South  Africa, 
the  bison  or  the  bear  of  America,  the  more 
harmless  kangaroo  of  Australia,  or  he  may 
be  driven  to  sticking  the  pig  in  far  Pun- 
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failing  interest  ;  the  fox  hunter  has  no 
such  factitious  aids  ;  there  is  not  a  single 
shilling  to  be  gotten  by  him,  though  hunt- 
ing go  on  in  ever)7  county  in  the  kingdom 
from  fall  to  spring.  A  bet  is  a  thing  not 
only  unheard  of  but  impossible.  With  the 
fox  hunter  it  is  all  pay,  pay,  pay  ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  all  this  outlay  for  his  own 
personal  enjoyment.  He  does  not,  like 
the  racing  man,  instruct  an  agent  to  buy 
a  colt  he  may  never  have  seen,  have  it 
sent  far  away,  to  stables  he  seldom  or 
never  visits,  enter  it  for  races  it  may 
never  be  able  to  compete  in  ;  and  when 
the  horse  does  run  pay  somebody  else  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  riding  him.  No  !  the 
fox  hunter  loves  the  horse,  and  not  merely 
for  what  the  horse  can  do  ;  he  lives  in 
daily  commune  with  it,  the  daily  stroll 
through  the  well-kept  stable  is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  his  pleasures.  The  beautiful 
creatures  know  his  approaching  step,  and 
as  he  passes  with  a  cheering  or  a  chaffing 
word  from  one  to  the  other,  who  can  doubt 
but  that  they  understand  and  appreciate 
his  kindly  tone  and  attentions. 

Nor  are  the  social  aspects  of  hunting 
less  marked.  The  habitue  of  the  turf 
has  no  abiding  place  for  his  sport.  His 
horse  may  be  trained,  as  he  usually  is, 
largely  at  one  place,  but  the  fields  of  his 
action  lie  wide  apart  ;  he  and  his  owner 
must  wander  hither  and  thither  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  ;  one 
day  to  Epsom  or  to  southern  Goodwood, 
the  next  to  the  bleak  moors  of  Yorkshire 
or  to  far-off  Chantilly  ;  flashing,  like 
a  meteor,  brilliantly  for  a  moment  and. 
then  passing  away.  The  hunter  and  his 
owner,  on  the  other  hand,  scarce  ever 
travel  out  of  a  well-defined  home  district, 
which  m  many  a  day's  toil  they  have  each 
made  their  own.  The  racing  man,  from 
his  airy  height,  sees  the  surging  crowd 
and  they  are  gone  ;  to  him  they  have 
been  but  so  many  black  spots  in  space, 
or,  if  he  be  a  plunger,  so  many  vampires 
thirsting  for  his  blood. 

The  fox  hunter  meets  the  same  neigh- 
bors and  friends  year  in,  year  out  ;  even 
to  generations  in  and  generations  out. 
He  sees  the  schoolboy,  scarce  in  his  teens, 
come  to  his  first  meet  ;  he  sees  him  fresh 
from  college,  in  his  vacations,  on  the  pick 
of  his  father's  stable  ;  he  sees  him  in  his 
after  years,  in  the  scant  days  snatched 
from  the  bar  or  the  bench,  returning 
again  and  again  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth. 
He  gets  to  know  all  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict by  sight  or  hy  name,   from   lord   to 


laborer,  and  to  all  he  is  under  some  cour- 
teous obligation  ;  to  the  noble  lord  who 
bears  the  burden  of  the  hounds,  to  the 
farmer  who  ungrudgingly  sees  his  tillages 
trampled  out  of  recognition,  to  the  very 
half-witted  natural  who  opportunely  opens 
a  field  gate,  to  the  gamekeeper  who  bears, 
as  well  as  he  is  able,  the  loss  that  the 
predatory  Reynard  inflicts  upon  his  pheas- 
ant preserves,  to  the  farmer's  wife,  whose 
ravaged  hen  roost  tells  of  the  midnight 
prowler,  to  one  and  all  and  to  their  good- 
natured  co-operation  the  fox  hunter  owes 
his  pleasure,  and  he  knows  it.  It  en- 
genders a  pleasant  high-bred  familiarity 
which,  without  descending  to  flattery  on 
the  one  hand  or  servility  on  the  other, 
tones  down  the  sharp  edges  of  social  dif- 
ferences and  lightens  the  hearts  of  all 
classes. 

He  learns,  too,  more  than  this  ;  he 
learns  the  face  of  nature  and  of  his  coun- 
try ;  he  knows  every  cross  road,  every 
bridle  path,  every  short  cut  and  every 
lane  in  the  whole  country  side  ;  every  as- 
pect of  the  varied  landscape  is  familiar 
to  him  ;  every  view  gets  imbedded  in  his 
mind  ;  he  can  call  up  its  image  at  will. 
On  the  mere  mention  of  a  name  he  can 
map  out,  in  his  mind's  eye,  its  surround- 
ings and  its  characteristics.  There,  to 
the  right,  are  Langdale  and  the  Pipe 
Holes  ;  beyond  is  Goadly  Marwood  and 
far-famed  Croxton  Park  ;  away  to  the 
left  lie  a  whole  bevy  of  spots  familiar  to 
him  as  household  words — Holwell  and 
Westnaby,  Ragdale  and  the  Six  Holes 
famous  meets — he  knows  them  all.  For 
him  they  all  live  in  story,  and  many  of 
them  in  song. 

He  knows,  too,  for  he  has  heard  it  in 
many  a  covert-side  chat,  the  family  his- 
tory of  all  the  adjacent  mansions  ;  for 
him  they  have  no  walls.  He  will  tell  you 
by  the  hour,  aye,  by  the  day,  the  pedi- 
grees and  history  of  half  the  county  :  how 
this  one  came  by  his  acres  when  King 
Henry  VI.,  good  Catholic  though  he  was, 
appropriated  the  fat  lands  of  the  cells  of 
the  foreign  monasteries  ;  how  that  one 
got  his  when  that  other  Henry  quarreled 
with  the  Pope  over  sweet  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
how  such  an  one's  estate  was  crippled  to 
support  the  falling  Charles  ;  and  yon  once 
stately  forest  was  thinned  for  a_  century 
that  its  then  owner  might  find  the  where- 
withal to  pay  those  debts  of  honor  the 
incurring  of  which  is  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.  By  these 
and  many  another  incident  and  anecdote 
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he  will  while  away  the  hours  and  miles  of 
a  blank  day,  giving  an  enjoyment  to  the 
visitor  scarcely  less  than  the  most  spark- 
ling run. 

As  a  special  sport,  i.  e.,  a  sport;  special 
to  the  fox,  hunting  is  of  no  great  antiq- 
uity. It  is  only  by  survival  and  by  his 
aforetime  insignificance  that  the  fox  has 
remained  to  these  latter  days.  While 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  boar  and  the  buck 
filled  our  forests  the  fox  was  of  little  con- 
sequence.    Indeed,  from  almost  the  first 


sound,  in  a  less  cultivated  country,  for 
be  it  remembered  that  the  fox  does  not 
live  by  hunting,  though  he  often  dies  by 
it,  but  on  what  he  can  get  to  eat,  and  in  a 
wild,  open  country  he  would  necessarily 
be  scarce. 

It  was  the  inclosure  of  the  great  com- 
mons and  open  field  lands  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  conse- 
quent preservation  of  ground  and  wing 
game  upon  which  he  mainly  feeds, 
that  brought  the  fox  into  greater  prom- 
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mention  of  him  in  the  books  (by  Chaucer) 
it  is  clear  that  when  he  was  first  honored 
with  the  attention  of  the  hounds  it  was 
as  a  thief,  interrupted  in  some  flagrant 
marauding  act  and  chevied  by  a  posse 
comitatis. 

It  is  not  till  nigh  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  that  a  "  pack  "  of  fox  hounds 
appears  on  the  page  of  history  at  all.  Of 
fox  hunting,  in  the  modern  sense,  there 
was  none ;  indeed,  neither  society  nor 
the  country  was  ready  for  it.  Such  sport 
as  is  now  regularly  gotten  would  not 
have  been  possible,  paradoxical  as  it  may 


inence.     So  do  events  act  and  react    on 
each  other. 

Neither  was  the  dog  ready,  for  he  too 
is  the  product  of  time.  It  took  many 
generations  to  evolve  out  of  the  fierce 
English  hound  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
known  the  world  over,  and  the  blood- 
hound—  that  terror  of  the  cattle  lifters 
of  the  Borders  —  the  controllable  temper 
and  skill  of  the  modern  foxhound.  His 
ears  no  longer  "  sweep  away  the  morning 
dew,"  but  they  are  still  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic to  attest  their  original  source,  as 
do   no   less  his  "  wisdom  eyes  "  and  "  fur- 
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rows  of  sense,  not  years."  If,  indeed,  it 
were  necessary  to  adduce  testimony  of 
the  gradual  and  long  process  by  which 
the  hunt  has  reached  its  present  status, 
the  hound  himself  would  be  an  unim- 
peachable witness,  for  he  is  entirely  an  arti- 
ficial product — the  result  entirely  of  gen- 
erations of  selection  and  well-directed 
breeding.  He  is  like  the  fancier's  pigeon, 
and,  like  it,  he  exists  only  in  the  homes 
in  which  he  was  created.  He  is  no  more 
to  be  found  among  dogs  than  the  "fan- 
tail  "  or  the  "  pouter "  pigeon  is  in  the 
wild  woods. 

And  as  is  the  hound  and  the  fox,  so  is 
the  typical  place  of  the  development  of 
the  hunt,  "the  Shires,"  that  Mecca  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  fervent  are  ever 
directed,  the  very  centre  of  the  fox-hunt- 
ing world,  Melton  Mowbray.  That,  too, 
is  the  resultant  of  a  long  series  of  events 
which,  like  the  crystals  round  the  thread 
in  the  molten  saccharine,  fell  gradually 
one  by  one  into  place.  Of  itself  and  for 
centuries  upon  centuries  there  was  nothing 
to  mark  it,  or  to  indicate  its  latter-day  im- 
portance ;  a  pleasant  little  hamlet  enough, 
lying  snugly  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  in 
Leicestershire  ;  not  without  its  checkered 


incidents,  true,  like  every  acre  of  this 
old  country  ;  at  one  time  the  spoil  with 
which  William  the  Norman  enriched  his 
henchman  ;  at  another  one  of  the  battle 
fields  in  the  fierce  struggle  betwixt  King 
Charles  and  his  Parliament  ;  at  one  time 
destroyed  by  fire,  as  was  often  the  fate 
in  that  mediaeval  timber-building  period  ; 
decimated  by  the  plague  at  yet  another 
time,  as  was  also  too  common,  it  passed 
on  from  uneventful  to  uneventful  age. 

And  yet  as  we  get  a  glimpse  at  it  now 
and  again  in  the  turmoil  of  the  greater 
world,  we  find  it  occupied  by  a  pleasant 
and  pleasure-loving  people,  given  rather 
to  the  jovial  side  of  life,  not.  to  be  drawn 
aside  from  their  merry' making  in  Charn- 
wood  Forest  even  by  the  eloquence  or 
authority  of  good  Bishop  Latimer,  who 
found  the  church  locked  up  on  Sunday, 
and,  as  he  says,  "  my  rochet  failing  I  was 
fain  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood's  men." 
They  greatly  rejoiced,  even  to  the  extent 
of  three  whole  days'  roasting  the  ox,  when 
they  celebrated  trie  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
Puritan  and  the  coronation  of  that  merrie 
monarch,  King  Charles  the  Second  ;  they 
were  given  more  to  agriculture  then  than 
now,  as  its  miles  of  rid^e  and  furrow  over 
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what  is  now  pasture  testifies  ;  they  grew  down  ;  and  so  farming  and  meeting  week 

"great   stores  of  benes    and  pesin,  as  yt  ly  at  "  Ye  Olde  Swan,"  whose  kitchen  still 

is  comonely  thorough  all  Leycestershire,"  bears  the  arms  of  Lancaster,  now  to  sell 

as  quaint  old  Leland,  in  his  itinerary,  sets  their  corn  and  erewhile  to  take  out  their 
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arms  there  kept,  and  ride  like  John  Gil- 
pin in  the  "  trained  bands,"  the  centuries 
rolled  by. 

As  we  approach  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury we  come,  for  the  first  time,  across 
the  Noel  hounds,  which  sometimes  fol- 
lowed the  hare  and  sometimes  the  fox,  in 
the  wild,  rough,  deep  country  of  the  Cot- 
tesmores,  and  very  rough,  hard  work  they 
must  have  found  it.  We  can  see  them 
now,  in  the  mind's  eye,  the  scant,  lean, 
hungry,  hard-trained  fox,  far  afield  for  his 
provender,  hunted  by  his  drag  and  with 
scant  cover,  giving  the  huntsmen  and  the 
hounds  many  a  run  from  break  of  day  to 
dusk,  and  then,  more  often  than  not,  in 
those  then  wild  wolds,  escaping. 

Ere  the  century  had  passed  three  other 
packs  hunted  the  far-famed  "  Shires,"  of 
which  Melton  Mowbray  is  the  unchartered 
capital. 

One  can,  by  that  time,  lay  hold  of  each 
of  them  as  a  fact  :  First,  the  Pytchley 
(1750) — and,  mark,  it  is  spelt  with  a  y 
and  not  an  i  —  were  kenneled  in  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  by  Lord  Spencer  of 
Althorpe,  and  the  Old  Hall  of  Pytchley 
was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  Order  of  the  White  Collar,  as  they 
were  then  and  still  are  called,  who  made 
the  Old  Hall  their  residence,  so  long  as 
it  suited  them.  The  owner  of  Quornden 
Hall,  within  three  years,  followed  suit  with 
scarcely  less  zeal,  and  even  more  magnifi- 
cence :  "twenty-eight  horses  in  one  range 
of  stalls  where,  standing  in  the  centre, 
each  horse  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  ;  twen- 
ty more  in  loose  boxes,  in  all  forty  splen- 
did and  efficient  hunters,"  which  for  forty- 
seven  years  their  immortal  owner,  Mr. 
Hugo  Meynell,  lived  to  enjoy.  "Sixty  to 
one  hundred  couples  of  hounds,"  with  all 
the  dormitories  of  huntsmen  and  attend- 
ants, attest  the  thoroughness  Of  the  ar- 
rangements. The  Belvoir,  probably  in  ex- 
istence long  anterior  in  an  unrecognized 
way,  within  the  next  three  years  began 
their  public  record,  in  1756,  and  Belvoir 
Castle  has  ever  since  remained  the  cen- 
tral pivot  round  which,  with  princely  gen- 
erosity, successive  Dukes  of  Rutland  have 
gathered  their  guests  for  the  sports  of 
the  field  and  the  chase  :  for  be  it  noted 
that  in  those  days  there  was  no  subscrip- 
tion, the  owners  of  the  hounds  defrayed 
every  farthing  of  the  expense.  The  Cottes- 
mores,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  had 
been  developed  by  Earl  Lonsdale  out  of 
the  legendary  and  earlier  Noels,  it  may  be  ; 
and  so  before  the  end  of  the  century  that 


quartette,  which  will  be  remembered  with 
pride  as  long  as  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  was  completed,  hunting  much  the 
same  district  as  we  find  them  in  to-day 
(save  that  the  Quorn  is  partly  now  hunted 
by  Sir  Bache  Cunard). 

To  one  of  these  events  in  particular 
Melton  Mowbray  owes  its  special  title,  and 
hunting  its  present  position,  more  than 
to  any  other,  and  that  is  to  the  fact  that 
the  "  Quorn  "  hounds  were  hunted  by  Mr. 
Meynell,  whose  supreme  knowledge  and 
judgment  drew  round  him  a  band  of 
steady  and  wealthy  devotees  ;  and  so  it 
happened  that,  so  as  to  be  near  him,  Mr. 
Forrester  (afterward  Lord  Forrester)  and 
Mr.  Cholmondeley  (afterward  Lord  Dela- 
more)  shifted  their  household  goods  and 
gods  and  took  a  house  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray, where,  with  two  other  disciples,  they 
founded,  in  the  last  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  celebrated  "Old  Club"  (whose 
members  never  exceeded  four),  round 
which  event  has  gathered  slowly,  but 
surely,  that  galaxy  of  rank,  wealth  and 
fashion  which  has  made  Melton  Mowbray 
a  proverb  and  its  habitues  the  model  of 
elegance,  style  and  correctness. 

Nor  did  the  glory  of  the  Quorn  depart 
with  Mr.  Meynell,  for  to  him  presently  suc- 
ceeded the  one  name  which  in  hunting, 
like  William  Tell's  in  patriotism  and  Rob- 
inson Crusoe's  in  stories  of  shipwreck, 
rises  involuntarily  to  the  mind,  Squire  Os- 
baldistone,  than  whom  no  son  of  Adam 
ever  had  greater  industry,  greater  pluck, 
or  greater  prestige.  Every  day  in  the 
week,  weather  permitting,  he  hunted  one, 
and  often  two,  packs  of  hounds  ;  and,  like 
the  leech's  daughter,  still  kept  crying  for 
"  More,  more  !  " 

Times  had  changed  then.  The  as- 
pect of  the  country,  too,  had  been  revo- 
lutionized. The  open  scrub  and  wild 
wolds  of  the  early  century  had  disap- 
peared at  the  inclosure  in  1760;  and  the 
later  plough  phase  had  disappeared,  too, 
giving  place  to  the  still  existing  immense 
range  of  grazing  land,  with  its  triple 
guard  of  strong  ox  fence,  the  sturdy 
blackthorn  hedge  and  wide  ditch,  or  the 
still  more  common  bullfinch  quickset  of 
half  a  century's  growth,  so  high  and  so 
strong  that  they  must  be  taken  at  full 
charge  (like  the  guns  at  Balaclava  by 
Lord  Cardigan,  who  was,  by  the  bye,  an 
old  Quorn  sportsman),  when,  with  more 
or  less  evidence  on  horse  and  man,  but 
none  on  the  hedge,  it  will  close  behind  as 
if  a  bird    only    had    hopped    through    it. 
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Stout  of  heart  and  strong  of  limb  must 
both  horse  and  man  be  in  the  rolling  hills 
of  Leicestershire,  but  nowhere  can  hunt- 
ing be  studied  to  such  perfection.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  see  the  English  fox  hunter 
at  home,  and  at  his  best,  must  go  to  Mel- 
ton. 

"The  cock  hath  crown  his  salutation  to 
the  morn,"  and  as  we  saunter  out  into  the 
streets  of  snug,  bright  little,  red-bricked 
Melton,  that  too  is  apparently  just  wak- 
ing up.  Some,  at  least,  have  been  up 
for  hours.  See,  turning  out  of  the  King's 
Head  yard,  and  from  many  another  point, 
come  strings  of  hunters,  in  couples  ;  horses 
and  men  have  evidently  risen  early.  That 
lad,  neat  as  a  Quaker  and  sparkling  with 
cleanliness,  has  not  tumbled  out  of  a 
sluggard's  bed,  and  yon  older,  horsier, 
light-built,  hard-grained  little  man,  half 
jockey,  half  gentleman,  who  rides  the 
second  horse,  has  not  the  drowsiness  of 
the  bedclothes  on  him.  They  are  off  to 
the  meet,  and  we  too  will  get  away,  for 
we  have  a  little  excursion  to  make  to  see 
the  kennels,  and  so  we  will  take  the  road 
thitherward.  Mayhap  we  shall  fall  across 
that  grisly,  saturnine  and  generally  hang- 
dog-looking individual,  half  woodman, 
half  poacher,  who  has  been  out  all  night 
with  his  dog,  stopping  up  Mr.  Fox's  earths 
for  him,  so  that  he  do  not  play  us  the  art- 
ful trick  of  disappearing  just  when  most 
wanted,  leaving  us  to  sniff  outside  or  dig 
him  out.  If  we  do  not  meet  him  we  may 
know  for  sure  he  has  been  out  and  at  his 
work,  to  save  or  ensure  ours,  and 

Listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerily  wake  the  slumbering  morn 

we  duly  arrive  at  the  kennels,  and  what 
a  picture  of  thoughtful  arrangement  and 
care  they  are  !  With  their  grass  court 
for  air  ;  their  covered  court  for  before 
feeding  ;  their  straw  -  covered  court  for 
after  feeding  :  their  lodging  rooms  ;  their 
dining  hall  ;  their  hospital  and  every  sign 
of  convenience.  They  betoken  the  high 
intelligence  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  highest  form  and  the  most  capable 
power  to  be  gotten  out  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  dogs. 

This  is  the  dominion  where  the  hunts- 
man's authority  is  unrivaled,  that  most  re- 
sponsible factor  upon  whose  intelligence, 
quick  wit  and  traditionary  knowledge  so 
much  depends. 

See  him  as  he  leads  out,  breakfastless, 
the  sixteen  or  twenty  couples  of  dogs  he 
yesterday  selected.  His  ruddy  cheek  and 
clear,   sharp    eye  attest   his  healthy  out- 


door life.  Clean  shaved,  with  just  a  tuft 
of  whiskers,  like  a  well -clipped  hedge, 
on  either  side  of  his  face  ;  his  black  skull 
cap  fitting  like  an  egg  shell,  his  slack- 
wound,  snow-white  neckcloth  fastened 
with  the  symbolical  horseshoe  pin  just 
showing  above  his  tightly-buttoned  scar- 
let coat,  his  breeches  fitting  like  an  easy 
glove,  all  mark  him  for  the  artist  he  is. 

Off  they  go,  he  and  his  two  companion 
whippers  in,  gently  trotting  by  the  road 
side  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  meet.. 
How  the  old  kennel  huntsman,  too  old 
now  and  too  rheumy  for  active  service, 
but  doubly  useful  from  his  long  experi- 
ence at  home,  follows  them  with  the 
lingering  look  which  bespeaks  the  re- 
grets of  his  age  and  inability  to  follow, 
and  how  the  hounds  enjoy  the  liberty  !  If 
dog  physiognomies,  so  solemn  as  a  fox- 
hound's, can  disclose  anything,  they  are 
already  enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  day's 
delight.  Straight  of  leg,  full  of  muscle, 
sleek  of  coat  and  hard  from  good  train- 
ing, what  pictures  they  look  !  And  so, 
trotting  along,  passed  here  and  there  by 
the  led  horse  and  the  early  groom,  we 
arrive  at  the  trysting  place. 

One  by  one,  or  in  groups,  they  come  ;. 
the  thin  red  line  becomes  a  troop,  the 
troop  becomes  a  battalion,  while  the  pru- 
dent master  gives  the  turn  of  the  clock  to 
the  laggard. 

Fresh  blooming  youth  and  universal  joy 

mark  the  meet  —  gentle  and  simple,  old 
and  young,  grave  and  gay,  they  are 
sportsmen  all,  and  born  of  generations  of 
such.  They  laugh,  they  chat,  they  chaff, 
they  enjoy  the  gambol  of  the  hounds  ; 
man,  horse  and  hound  are  eager  for  the 
fray 

At  last,  all  eyes  and  ears  for  the  signal, 
the  hounds  are  thrown  into  cover  and 
the  huntsman  follows,  with  whippers  in 
keeping  the  hounds  to  their  work. 

While  the  hounds  are  still  busy  bound- 
ing over  the  gorse  or  threading  its  thou- 
sand intricacies,  bending  and  swaying  it- 
like  a  cornfield  in  the  wind,  slyly  and 
cautiously  the  fox  is  creeping  down  yon- 
der furrow,  fear  in  his  eye  but  devil  in 
his  heart  ;  for,  nervous  as  he  is,  he  is 
the  pluckiest  beast  on  four  legs  and  the 
cleverest,  too.  He  can  swim  like  a  fish, 
climb  like  a  cat  and  glide  through  a  hole 
as  limber  as  an  eel.  Tally  ho  !  tally  ho  ! 
shrill  and  ear  piercing,  to  be  heard  a  mile 
off,  startles  him  like  an  electric  shock  ; 
he   fairly   springs   at   it,  and  shows  those 
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fangs    he   will   flesh   in  the  first  dog  that 
comes  within  reach. 

The  fox  has  chosen  his  course,  and  now 
the  older  hands  can  anticipate  it,  and  they 
will  do  so,  if  wise,  for  though  the  morn- 
ing is  young  and  another  horse,  groom 
ridden,  may  be  waiting  when  this  one 
gives  in,  the  wise  rider  husbands  his  re- 
sources. We  will,  while  we  may,  choose 
the  headlands  and  avoid  the  rolling 
ridge  and  furrow.  Furthermore,  for  at 
least  these  next  three  fields,  we  will  ride 
inside  the  curve  the  fox  is  evidently  mak- 
ing—  we  are  yet  on  the  fall  of  the  hill 
and  we  can  see  so  far  ahead.  Quick  as 
the  pace  is,  slowly  but  surely  the  hounds 
are  gathering  on  him  and  on  one  another, 
until,  as  the  saying  goes,  you  might  cover 
them  with  a  table  cloth.  But  just  in  the 
inverse  ratio,  as  the  hounds  gather  close, 
the  field  spreads  out ;  the  garish  mass  of 
scarlet,  almost  huddled  together  at  the 
start,  is  dispersed  now  over  quite  a  line 
of  country.  Only  the  best  blood  and 
condition  and  the  boldest  riders,  who 
throw  their  hearts  in  front  of  their 
horses'  heads,  can  keep  by  those  hounds 
or  near  them.  Field  after  field  fly  by, 
with  here  and  there  a  rattling  decline, 
and  here  and  there   a  heavy  up-hill  pull, 


and  no  mortal  being,  or  horse  or  hound 
or  fox,  can  keep  up  that  pace — and  see 
swinging  round  yonder  hill  foot  is  a  brook. 
Ah,  ah  !  that  is  it,  Mr.  Reynard,  is  it  ? 
Cunning  old  rascal,  water  has  no  terrors 
for  him  :  full  well  he  knows  that,  after 
heavy  rains,  mounting  its  yonder  bank 
with  the  touch  of  a  cat,  it  will  bear  him, 
but  it  will  crumble  beneath  the  fore  claws 
and  heavy  feet  of  the  scrambling  hound, 
the  few  seconds  will  be  gained  which 
have  become  so  precious,  and  he  may  yet 
reach  the  cover  he  has  been  making  for 
these  ten  miles  past ;  so  in  he  plunges, 
quick  as  thought,  and  after  him 

Little  Mayfly  and  Mermaid  have  taken  the  water, 
And    the   snipe    rises  wild   as  they   enter   the 
tide; 
There's  a  turmoil  of  waves  as  the  pack  follows 
after. 
And  a  dripping  of  flanks  as  they  gain  the  far 
side. 
Holthorp  Hills  are  in  front ;  can  he  reach  them  ? 
ah, never ! 
He    hesitates,     glides     through    the     mense, 
doubles  back, 
He  has  played  his  last  card,  but,  gallant  as  ever, 
He  turns  on  his  foes  and  he  faces  the  pack. 

And  so,  the  brush  being  secured  as  a  trophy 
and  his  body  given  to  the  dogs,  "  the  Lord 
of  the  Arale  "  dies  in  the  o-allant  struggle. 


SOME    DEFECTS  IN    TENNIS. 

BY    D.    C.    ROBERTSON. 


HE  game  of  lawn  ten- 
nis has  attained  a  de- 
gree of  popularity  and  reached  a  perfec- 
tion that  its  inventor  and  early  players 
could  hardly  have  dreamed  of.  Com- 
peting as  it  did  from  the  start  with 
so  many  games  of  long-tried  popularity 
and  admitted  excellence,  the  utmost  that 
could  reasonably  have  been  looked  for 
was  that  it  should  a  little  more  than 
hold  its  own.  The  reality,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  has  far  surpassed  the  expectation. 
Not  only  has  lawn  tennis  far  outstripped 
in  popular  esteem  the  kindred  games  of 
racquets  and  court  tennis,  but  it  has  in 
less  than  fifteen  years  almost  reached  the 
level  of  such  national  pastimes  as  base- 
ball and  cricket.  Its  growth  has  been 
really  marvelous.  In  England  it  even 
now  disputes  the  palm  with  cricket.  In 
America  it  has  spread  from  east  to  west 
and  from  north  to  south,  till  it  has  made 
its  presence  felt  in  almost  every  State 
and  province  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Indeed,  so  startling 
has  been  its  progress  and  so  assured  is 
its  future  that  a  shrewd  observer  ex- 
presses his  confident  belief  that  in  a 
short  time  it  will  have  usurped  the  place 
now  held  by  baseball. 

As  the  game  has  increased  in  favor,  so 
it  has  improved.  The  tennis  of  a  dozen 
years  ago  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  the  tennis  of  to-day  that  modern  base- 
ball bears  to  ancient  rounders.  The 
early  tennis  players  would  be  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  the  Renshaws  and 
the  Hamiltons  ;  as  completely  so  as  would 
be  a  village  baseball  nine  in  the  hands  of 
the  New  Yorks  or  the  Bostons. 

But,  splendid  game  that  it  is,  tennis  is  as 


yet  by  no  means  perfect.  Its  highest  per- 
fection will  doubtless  not  be  reached  for 
many  years  to  come.  In  the  meantime 
its  friends  can  do  it  no  better  service 
than  to  point  out  wherein,  in  their  opin- 
ion, it  falls  short  of  what  it  might  and 
ought  to  be.  If  it  has  spots  and  blem- 
ishes the  finger  should  be  placed  upon 
them. 

Tennis  is  pre-eminently  a  game  of  skill. 
In  perhaps  no  other  outdoor  game  should 
chance  count  for  so  little  and  skill  for 
so  much.  By  this,  of  course,  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  element  of  luck  is  alto- 
gether absent.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  lucky  chances  are  and  always 
must  be  its  inseparable  incident.  But 
this  chance  element  is  comparatively  of 
small  amount,  and  need  not  be  seriously 
considered. 

In  contriving  rules  for  a  game  like  this 
one  especial  object  should  be  kept  in 
view.  Rules  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
bring  skill  to  a  maximum  and  reduce 
chance  to  a  minimum.  This  is  self  evi- 
dent. In  so  far  as  they  follow  this  guid- 
ing principle  they  will  be  a  success  ;  in 
so  far  as  they  depart  from  it  they  will 
fail.  Judged  by  this  standard  the  rules 
of  tennis  will,  in  many  essentials,  be 
found  wanting.  The  system  of  scoring 
is,  to  the  last  degree,  arbitrary  and  irra- 
tional. It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  game.  In 
theory  it  is  illogical  ;  in  practice  it  works 
injustice.  Instead  of  lessening  chance,  its 
necessary  effect  is  to  greatly  increase  it. 

The  game  of  tennis  may,  for  present 
purposes,  be  sufficiently  described  as  the 
hitting  of  a  ball  over  a  net  and  within 
a   certain    definite    boundary  by   players 
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numbering  either  two  or  four,  of  whom 
half  stand  on  one  side  of  the  net  and  half 
on  the  other.  Whoever  fails  so  to  hit  the 
balls  suffers  a  loss  ;  whoever  so  hits  it 
that  his  adversary  cannot  send  it  back 
achieves  a  success.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  reasonable  or  rather  a  neces- 
sary inference  that  whoever  has  been  the 
most  often  successful  should  be  the  win- 
ner, and  whoever  has  failed  the  most  often 
should  be  the  loser.  In  fact,  the  score  is 
kept  on  quite  a  different  principle. 

A  and  B  begin  to  play.  Each  wins  two 
strokes,  and  gets  credit  for  them.  So  far 
all  is  well,  but  A  wins  two  strokes  more 
and  the  play  is  temporarily  suspended. 
A's  four  points  are  now  transformed  into 
a  so-called  "game."  B's  are  wiped  off 
the  score  entirely.  It  matters  not  how 
hard  he  may  have  worked  to  get  them, 
nor  how  richly  they  may  be  deserved  : 
for  any  practical  purpose,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  extent  of  directly  affecting  the 
game,  they  might  as  well  never  have  been 
won  at  all.  Play  being  resumed,  B  wins 
four  successive  points.  He,  in  his  turn, 
is  given  a  game,  but  inasmuch  as  he  has 
not  been  credited  with  his  two  points 
won  on  the  previous  game  he  is  no  better 
off  than  his  adversary,  though  in  fact  he 
has  outplayed  him  in  the  ratio  of  six  to 
four.  The  two  players  have  bent  their 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  one  single 
object.  B  has  attained  that  object  the 
more  often  ;  yet  the  result  is  that  he  is  no 
farther  advanced  than  his  rival.  If  the 
games  were  to  go  on  as  they  have  begun, 
they  might  continue  through  all  eternity, 
neither  winning,  yet  one  of  them  count- 
less millions  ahead  of  the  other. 

A  and  B,  however,  proceed  with  their 
play  till  at  length  A  has  won  six  games 
and  B  four.  A  has  won  the  majority  of 
games,  but  not  necessarily  the  majority 
of  strokes.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  A's 
six  games  are  transformed  into  what  is 
called  a  "  set."  B,  on  the  other  hand — 
who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  may  have 
won  a  majority  of  the  strokes — has  his 
games  cancelled.  He  has  nothing  to 
show  for  all  his  work,  though,  in  fact,  he 
may  have  been  the  more  successful.  A  is 
well  on  the  road  to  victory,  though  in  fact 
he  may  have  been  outstripped  in  the  race. 

Another  set  being  played,  B  wins  six 
games,  his  adversary  none.  In  this  set 
he  has  won  all  the  games  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  strokes.  On  the  whole,  thus 
far  he  has  won  a  majority  of  the  games, 
almost  certainly   a  total  majority  of  the 


strokes,  and  very  possibly  a  majority  of 
the  strokes  in  each  set.  Yet  the  result  is 
that  each  of  the  players  has  won  a  set. 
.  The  third  set  is  won  by  A,  6-4,  and  the 
case  stands  as  follows  :  A  has  won  the 
match  by  two  sets  to  one.  But  B  has  won 
fourteen  games  to  A's  twelve,  probably 
more  points  in  the  aggregate,  and  possi- 
bly more  in  each  set. 

Expressed  briefly  and  in  tennis  lan- 
guage, the  great  defect  in  the  scoring 
system  may  be  said  to  be  that  one  game 
counts  as  much  and  no  more  than  another, 
and  that  one  set  counts  just  the  same  as 
another  set.  This  is  grossly,  not  to  say 
manifestly,  unfair.  Equality  in  games  is 
right  when  accompanied  with  equality  of 
strokes  won.  If  A  wins  a  game  by  four 
strokes  to  none,  and  B  another  game,  four 
strokes  to  two,  why  should  B's  game  count 
as  much  as  A's  ?  On  the  first  game  he  is 
four  strokes  behind,  on  the  second  only 
two  strokes  ahead.  Left  behind  at  the 
start,  he  has  not,  as  yet,  equalized  mat- 
ters ;  he  has  merely  reduced  his  oppo- 
nent's lead  from  four  to  two.  For  this  he 
should  get  credit,  but  for  no  more.  Just 
think  of  a  shooting  match  conducted  on 
the  same  principle!  Suppose  A  and  B  fire 
a  certain  number  of  shots,  as  the  result  of 
which  A  scores  twelve  points  to  B's  five. 
They  then  change  targets,  and  B  wins 
by  twelve  points  to  ten.  A  third  firing 
ends  the  same  way.  In  all,  A  has  scored 
thirty-two  points  to  his  opponent's  twenty- 
nine.  What  would  a  rifleman  say  if  told 
that  A  was  the  winner  ? 

It  will,  of  course,  be  said  that  if  one 
player  wins  useless  strokes  in  one  game 
his  competitor  will  likewise  do  so  in 
another ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  the 
losses  will  be  evenly  distributed.  This  is 
but  partially  true.  Both  will  suffer  from 
the  operation  of  the  rules,  and  if  they  only 
play  long  enough  the  chances  are  that 
both  will  suffer  about  alike.  But  not  in 
one  case  out  of  ten  will  an  exact  balance 
be  struck. 

A  remedy  for  this  evil  can  easily  be  de- 
vised. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  follow 
out  the  principle  that  a  stroke  once  won 
entitles  its  winner  once  for  all  to  a  cer- 
tain something  that  shall  never  be  taken 
from  him.  Let  each  server  have  a  fixed 
number  of  services,  as  for  instance  six. 
Let  each  stroke  won  count  a  point,  and 
let  the  match  be  awarded  to  the  player 
first  winning  the  number  of  points  agreed 
on.  Such  a  scheme  will  secure  more  per- 
fect justice. 


A   SYSTEM    OF    PRESERVING    TENNIS    SCORES. 


BY    WILLIAM    STRUNK,    JR. 


The  following  system  of  scoring  the  in- 
dividual work  in  lawn  tennis  was  devised 
toward  the  close  of  last  season.  It  rep- 
resents a  careful  attempt  to  supply  what 
the  writer  considers  to  be  a  pressing  need 
of  the  game.  At  present  the  only  record 
of  a  tennis  match  or  tournament  which  is 
preserved  is  the  number  of  games  won  in 
each  set  and  the  number  and  order  of  sets 
won  by  each  player.  In  doubles  this  sys- 
tem confessedly  gives  no  clue  to  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  players  on  the  same  side, 
and  even  in  a  match  of  singles  between 
two  players  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
In  baseball,  owing  to  a  highly-developed 
method  of  scoring,  the  fielding  and  bat- 
ting strength  of  any  player  can  be  calcu- 
lated and  known,  which  provides  for  con- 
stant comparison  and  for  easy  and  at  the 
same  time  tolerably  accurate  ranking  of 
those  who  play.  A  purely  amateur  game 
like  tennis  does  not  of  course  require  such 
mathematical  exactness  in  records,  but  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  a  fuller  system 
of  recording  games  would  greatly  increase 
the  interest  in  and  the  significance  of  all 
regularly-organized  tournaments.  Be  it 
understood    that  the  method   of   scoring 
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described  here  is  not  claimed  to  be  of 
any  service  except  in  serious  contests. 
It  is  designed  for  the  recording  of  tour- 
naments and  championship  games,  with  a 
view  to  assigning  each  player  a  definite 
rank. 

My  acquaintance  with  lawn  tennis  is 
mainly  that  of  the  spectator.  Experi- 
enced players  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
suggest  many  improvements  in  the  scheme 
as  it  stands  at  present.  However,  it  has 
been  examined  and  commended  by  some 
competent  players  and  has  been  given 
a  practical  test  during  part  of  the  1889 
tournament  of  the  Cincinnati  Lawn  Ten- 
nis League.  The  score  given  in  illustra- 
tion below  is  that  of  a  set  played  in  this 
tournament  last  August. 

For  the  purposes  of  scoring  the  player 
serving  first  is  denoted  by  the  figure  1 
and  his  partner  by  3.  On  the  opposite 
side  the  first  server  is  numbered  2  and 
his  partner  4.  In  singles  the  players  are 
denoted  by  1  and  2.  The  names  are  to 
be  filled  in  at  the  top  of  the  score  sheet. 
Each  game  is  scored  in  a  separate  verti- 
cal column,  successive  points  being  writ- 
ten one   beneath   the  other.     Points  be- 
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ginning  with  a  service  in  the  same  court 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  The 
number  of  points  in  a  game  can  of  course 
be  four,  five,  six  or  any  larger  even  num- 
ber ;  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  in 
many  sets  only  one  or  two  games  are  of 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten  points.  The 
score  card  is  made  large  enough  to  score 
games  of  not  more  than  twelve  points 
in  their  proper  columns  ;  any  games  pro- 
longed beyond  that  number  and  any 
games  after  the  thirteenth  of  any  set,  are 
to  be  recorded  in  the  extra  columns  to 
the  right  of  the  regular  score.  In  the 
tournament  in  which  the  system  was  first 
tested  the  thirteenth  game  was  made  de- 
cisive if  the  set  up  to  that  point  had 
stood  six  games  for  each  side. 

The  score  card  has  been  made  to  run 
from  right  to  left,  to  accommodate  those 
who  keep  to  the  plan  of  making  the  serv- 
er in  the  previous  game  receive  in  the 
right  court  and  take  the  first  ball.  When 
this  is  done,  the  score  card  shows  at  a 
glance  who  served  and  who  received  at 
any  point.  The  figure  at  the  top  of  the 
column  gives  the  server.  To  find  who 
received,  take  the  number  next  to  the 
server's  number,  to  the  right  or  left,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  letter  denoting  the  court 
(R  or  L)  at  the  end  of  the  line  indicates. 
For  instance,  in  the  set  given  below,  in 
the  fourth  point  in  the  fifth  game  the  ball 
was  served  by  No.  i  to  No.  2,  for  1  is  at 
the  head  of  that  column  and  2  heads  the 
column  to  the  left. 

The  form  of  card  on  page  35  is  used 
for  scoring  singles.  The 
following  marks  are  used  : 
1,  point  won  by  server  ;  o, 
point  lost  by  server ;  is, 
point  won  by  unreturned 
service  ;  o?  point  lost  by 
double  fault.  The  follow- 
ing are  to  be  calculated 
and  tabulated  at  the  end 
of  a  series  :  1,  number  of 
sets  won  ;  2,  percentage  of 
games  won  ;  3,  percentage 
of  points  won  ;  4,  percent- 
age of  serves  unreturned 
by  opponent  ;  5,  percent- 
age of  opponent's  serves 
unreturned  ;  6,  percentage 
of  doubles.  The  first  will 
determine  the  player's  rank, 
but  the  others  are  equally 
valuable  indications  of  his 
strength. 

In   scoring   doubles,  the 


marks  is  and  oD  are  used  with  the  same 
meaning.  In  scoring  other  points  the 
marks  1  and  o  are  to  be  used,  but  they 
can  be  omitted  if  so  desired.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  indicate  the  players  between 
whom  the  final  stroke  of  each  point  was 
played.  Thus  i2"3  means  that  the  point 
was  decided  by  2  sending  the  ball  to  3, 
who  failed  to  return  it  properly.  Either 
2  or  4  had  served.  The  first  number  is 
that  of  the  player  winning.  It  would  be 
sufficient  to  write  merely  3~i,  for  as  the  odd 
numbers  and  even  numbers  respectively 
are  together,  there  can  be  no  confusion 
as  to  which  side  won  the  point. 

The  following  percentages  are  to  be 
compiled  and  tabulated  : 

A. — TEAM    WORK. 

i.   Number  of  sets  won. 

2.  Percentage  of  games  won. 

3.  Percentage  of  points  won. 

B. — INDIVIDUAL   PLAY. 

i.   Percentage  of  chances  accepted. 

2.  Percentage  of  winning  strokes. 

3.  Percentage    of    serves    unreturned    by    op- 

ponent. 

4.  Percentage  of  doubles  served. 

5.  Percentage  of  returns  missed. 

Bi  equals  the  total  number  of  points 
won  and  lost  by  the  player,  divided  by 
the  entire  number  participated  in  by  his 
side.  B2  equals  the  number  of  points 
won  by  him,  divided  by  the  entire  number 
won  and  lost.  Teams  are  to  be  ranked 
by  Ai,  players  individually  by  B2.  It  is 
requested  that  the  plan  be  given  a  thor- 
ough trial  and  the  result  made  known 
through  the  pages  of  Outing. 
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THE    PEDESTRIAN    TOUR   OF    MR.    WEBSTER. 


BY    CHARLES    PRESCOTT    SHERMON. 


GROOLEY'S,  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
was  steeped  in  the  stillness  of 
a  summer  afternoon.  Generally 
there  was  life  and  stir  enough  there  ;  for 
it  was  the  only  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  you  could  buy  anything, 
from  a  paper  of  needles  to  a  barrel  of 
flour  or  a  clothes  wringer,  and  where 
you  could  always  hear  the  latest  bit 
of  gossip.  But  to-day  Grooley  himself 
was  absent,  and  only  one  of  the  regular 
habitues  —  old  Jake  White,  who  was  sel- 
dom seen  anywhere  else — was  there,  the 
rest  of  the  company  consisting  of  young 
Bob  Martin,  who  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  an  adjacent  farm,  and  his  mastiff. 
Bob  was  mending  his  butterfly  net,  and 
Jake,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
a  resigned  expression  on  his  lean,  brown 
face,  his  chair  tilted  against  the  wall  close 
by  the  window  wherein  uninviting  sam- 
ples of  Grooley's  stock  are  displayed, 
was   softly    whistling   a    "  hymn    chune," 


with  variations.  Conversation  languished. 
Bob  and  Jake  had  exhausted  every  topic 
they  possessed  in  common. 

The  afternoon  was  still  and  gray  — 
breathless,  yet  not  very  warm.  It  is  sel- 
dom very  warm  at  Grooley's.  The  long,  low 
house,  perched  there  on  the  mountain  side, 
has  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage 
of  every  breeze  that  blows.  A  few  other 
houses  straggle  away  to  the  right  and  left 
of  it,  most  of  them  with  gay  little  gar- 
dens, surrounded  by  whitewashed  palings. 
Grooley's  is  not  so  adorned.  One  can 
step  almost  from  the  ties  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad  to  the  porch,  where 
one  can  sit  to  watch  the  trains  thunder- 
ing past,  and  on  a  day  like  this  see  the 
snow-white  wreaths  of  cloud  hanging 
above  the  densely-wooded  gorges  of  the 
mountains  opposite,  or  watch  the  sweep  of 
a  sudden  gray  shower  across  the  valley, 
or  the  wavering  of  the  mist  veil  there,  as 
it  lifts  to  give  one  a  brief,  tantalizing 
glimpse  of  the  broad  landscape  beyond. 

A  little  while  ago  the  Blue  Mountain 
Express  rushed  deafeningly  by,  but  now 
all  is  so  still  that  the  voice  of  a  girl  sing- 
ing some  nonsensical  little  song  to  a  baby, 
in  one  of  the  cottages  farther  down  the 
road,  is  distinctly  audible  to  Bob  and  Jake 
on  Grooley's  porch.  Presently,  however, 
new  voices  break  on  the  air,  Bob  looks 
up,  full  of  interest,  and  the  mastiff  lifts 
one  ear,  and  even  Jake  exerts  himself  to 
turn  his  head,  as  a  jolly  party  of  knicker- 
bockered  and  knapsacked  young  men 
comes  around  the  bend  in  the  road.  Their 
voices  rend  the  air  ;  they  seem  blissfully 
unconscious  of  the  thin,  persistent  drizzle 
which  is  gently,  but  thoroughly,  saturat- 
ing them. 

"  The  Blue  Mountain  House  is  some- 
where near  here,  isn't  it  ?  "  one  of  them 
pauses  to  ask  Bob.  That  youth,  feeling  in- 
competent to  direct  the  party,  though  he 
knows  where  the  hotel  is  well  enough, 
turns  the  question  over  to  the  only  "  na- 
tive "  present. 

"Yaas,"  says  Jake,  deliberately  ;  "  fol- 
ler  th'  railroad  tell  ye  come  to  a  switch, 
with  a  kerridge  road  startin'  close  by  to 
the  lef.  Ye  kin  go  up  thet  road  till  ye 
come  to  a  big  pole  with  a  flag  a-top  of  it  ; 
'n'  then  strike  across  Pen-Mar  Park  by 
the  pavilion,  'n'  ask  somebody  to  show 
ye  the   parth   through  the  woods  ;   or  ye 
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kin  foller  the  railroad  from  thet    switch, 
which'll   take  ye  to   Blue   Mountain   sta- 
tion.    'Tain't  much  more'n   twenty   min 
utes'  walk  either  way  ;  'n'  the  first  way's 
a  long  sight  the  purtiest." 

The  knickerbockered  youths  thanked 
him,  and,  refusing  his  invitation  to  stop 
and  rest,  went  their  way,  damp  but  merry. 
Jake  looked  after  them  with  a  pitying  ex- 
pression. 

"  Thet's  what  they  call  a  peedestrian 
toower,  I  reckon,"  he  observed.  "  'Pears 
to  me,  ef  I  wuz  goin'  up  thar  'mongst  all 
them  city  folks,  I'd  sooner  go  in  the  cars 
'n'  keep  my  clo'es  dry.  Them  fellers  is 
purty  well  soaked.  I  ain't  got  much 
opinion  o'  them  peedestrian  toowers,  any- 
how." 

"  My  cousin  goes  on  'em,"  said  Bob. 
"  He  goes  to  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  belongs  to  a  club  there  that's  called 
the  Tramp  Club.  They  won't  let  you  in 
unless  you've  walked  thirty  miles  at 
once,  and  my  cousin's  walked  thirty- 
four." 

"  I'd  like  to  have  seen  'im  doin'  it, 
sonny,"  said  Jake,  permitting  himself  the 
rare  indulgence  of  a  smile.  "  I  would  so. 
Thirty  miles  at  oncet,  hey  ?  They  ort  to 
call  it  the  Jump  Club,  'pears  to  me.  I 
never  yer  o'  one  o'  these  toowers,"  he  went 
on,  cutting  short  Bob's  explanations  of 
his  cousin's  feat,  "  'thout  callin'  to  mind 
an  ole  feller  I  useter  know  down  in  Fer- 
ginya.  Mr.  Webster  his  name  was.  Did- 
gever  yer  me  tell  about  'im  ?  " 

Bob  never  did. 

"  Wall,  he  was  the  queerest  ole  mortal 
y'ever  seen.  He  was  an  ole  bach'ler,  'n' 
his  sister,  Miss  Emeline,  she  was  an  ole 
maid,  'n'  they  wuz  both  of  'em  'bout  ez 
funny  ez  they  could  live.  Mighty  good, 
though,  Miss  Emeline  wuz  ;  'n'  so  wuz 
the  ole  man,  too,  fer  thet  matter.  He  hed 
a  way  of  goin'  off  into  fits  of  absentmind- 
edness,  'n'  when  he  wuz  in  'em  ye  mout 
holler  at  'im  till  ye  got  tired,  'n'  he 
wouldn't  yer  ye  more'n  thet  trough.  He'd 
go  pokin'  along,  with  'is  head  down  'n' 
'is  hands  behind  'is  back,  sca'cely  knowin' 
whar  he  was  walkin'  to  ;  'n'  he  come  nigh 
bein'  run  over  more  times  'n'  ye  could 
count.  Oncet  he  walked  into  the  crik  ;  'n' 
'nother  time  he  went  joggin'  along  parst 
'is  own  house  'n'  'way  out  into  the 
country,  'n'  would  'a'  been  walkin'  yit,  I 
reckon,  ef  I  hedn't  heppened  t'  meet  'im 
'n'  tow  'im  home.  Jes  let  'em  git  'n  idea 
in  his  head,  'n'  he  set  to  studyin'  about  it, 
'n'  fus'  thin'  ye  know  he'd  be  off  unto  one 


of  'is  absentminded  spells,  'n'  thar  wuz 
no  tellin'  when  he'd  come  to  agin. 

"Wall,  one  day  he  took  it  into  'is  head 
to  go  on  a  peedestrian  toower  to  Washin'- 
ton.  He  wuz  about  sixty  years  old,  mind 
ye — though  he  wuz  mighty  active,  I'll  say 
thet  fer  'im — 'en  Washin'ton's  nigh  about 
a  hunderd  'n'  forty  mile  from  the  town  he 
lived  in  ;  but  much  he  keer'd  fer  thet ! 
So  one  purty  summer  mornin'  he  gits  up 
airly,  'n'  he  starts  off ;  'n'  ez  the  sun  got 
hot,  he  thought  he'd  take  a  short  cut 
acrost  a  field  'n'  through  the  woods  to 
the  road  ;  'n'  of  course  the  fus'  thin'  he 
did  wuz  to  git  into  one  of  his  absent- 
minded  spells  'n'  take  the  wrong  turnin'. 
Washin'ton's  northeast  of  whar  he  lived, 
'n'  he  turns  off  to  the  south,  'n'  pegs  away 
like  a  good  feller,  never  knowin'  thet  fus' 
thin'  he  knew  he'd  be  in  No'th  Ca'liny. 

"He'd  been  joggin'  along  'bout  three 
hours  before  he  come  to  the  road,  'n' 
then  he  hed  to  climb  a  high  fence  to  git 
into  it.  How  he  got  over  I  don'  know — 
an  ole  man  like  him  ;  but  he  did  git  over 
somehow,  'n'  sot  down  'longside  the  road 
to  blow  a  minute.  It  was  gittin'  purty 
hot  by  thet  time — sun  a-beatin'  down  on 
the  big  wide  road,  'n'  no  shade  anywhar, 
on'y  the  fence  on  one  side  'n'  a  field  o' 
ragged  sort  o'  grass,  full  o'  them  little 
brown  grasshoppers  thet  git  up  yer 
sleeves  'n'  down  yer  collar  'n'  everywhar, 
they  jump  about  so.  Mr.  Webster,  he  wuz 
gittin'  hongry,  'n'  ez  thar  wa'n't  nothin' 
thar  to  eat,  'nless  he'd  eat  grasshoppers, 
he  made  up  'is  mind  to  go  along  tell  he 
come  to  a  house. 

"  By  'n'  by  he  come  to  a  leetle  house  with 
a  big  tree  beside  the  po'ch,  right  close  to 
the  road  ;  mighty  snug  leetle  place,  all 
neat  'n'  purty,  'n'  vines  runnin'  up  the 
po'ch  'n'  everythin'.  A  big  boy  was  set- 
tin'  thar,  shellin'  limer  beans  into  a  pan  ; 
'n'  when  Mr.  Webster  arsked  'im  'bout 
gittin'  a  snack  thar,  he  called  'is  mother, 
'n'  she  give  the  ole  man  some  corn  pone 
'n'  a  glass  o'  milk.  Seemed  like  mighty 
nice  people,  thet  boy  'n'  'is  mother  ;  'n' 
Mr.  Webster  felt  right  sorry  he'd  never  see 
'em  no  more. 

"  The  ole  feller  h'isted  'is  umbereller, 
'n'went  joggin'  along  the  road,  with  'his 
head  down,  'n'  'is  mind  fixed  on  kingdom 
come,  or  anywhar  but  whar  he  wuz.  It 
did  strike  'im  thet  it  wuz  a  mighty  ugly 
sort  o'  road — no  shade,  nur  no  grass  wuth 
callin'  sech,  'n'  no  houses,  'n'  all  thar  wuz 
wuz  purty  much  alike.  But  he  didn'  mind 
thet  ;  he  pegs  along  ;  'n'  by  'n'  by  he  yers 
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a  clock  'way  off  somewhar  strikin'  three. 
Thet  reminded  'im  it  wuz  parst  his  dinner 
time,  'n'  thet  he  ort  to  be  hongry  agin  ; 
'n'  he  wuz  mighty  glad  when  pres'n'ly  he 
come  to  a  house  whar  a  lot  of  children 
wuz  playin'  about  underneath  a  tree.  The 
bigges'  of  'em — a  red-headed  boy  'bout 
fo'teen  yers  old  —  hed  the  perliteness  to 
say,  '  Howdy,'  to  the  ole  gentleman,  'n' 
he  wuz  ez  pleased  ez  Punch. 

"  '  Who  lives  yer,  sonny  ? '  sez  he. 

"  '  Mr.  Davidson,'  sez  the  boy. 

"  '  Kin  1  git  dinner  yer  ? '  sez  Mr.  Web- 
ster. 

"'W'y,  cert'n'y,'  sez  the  boy;  'walk 
right  in.' 

'  N'  Mr.  Webster  walked  in  ;  'n'  he  sez 
he  never  in  'is  life  enj'yed  no  dinner  like 
he  did  thet  succotash  'n'  roas'  sweet  per- 
taters,  with  a  peach  pie  for  dessert. 

"  Wall,  he  pays  for  'is  dinner  'n'  starts  out 
agin  ;  'n'  he  got  to  thinkin'  ez  usu'l,  'n'  the 
fus'  thin'  he  knew  it  wuz  sundown.  He 
wouldn't  hev  took  no  notice  of  thet,  mos' 
likely,  ef  he  hedn't  been  woke  up  by  four 
cows  a-comin'  at  'im  ;  'n'  then  it  dawned 
on  'im  thet  somebody  wuz  shoutin'  at  'im 
like  they  wuz  crazy.  It  wuz  a  big,  freckled 
boy  drivin'  the  cows.  He  tole  Mr.  Web- 
ster thet  the  cows  wouldn'  hook  'im  ;  but 
ye  kin  bet  the  ole  feller  got  out  of  thur 
way  mighty  spry. 

"  When  the  cows  wuz  gone  pas',  the  boy 
kinder  dawdled  behind  ;  'n'  pres'n'ly  he  sez 
to  the  ole  man,  '  Comin'  to  our  house  to 
supper,  ain't  ye  ? '  En  Mr.  Webster,  feelin' 
kinder  tired,  'n'  thinkin'  'twuz  'bout  time 
t'  knock  off  fer  the  day,  he  sez,  '  Whar 
'bouts  is  yer  house,  my  son  ? '  he  sez.  Boy 
p'inted  with  'is  switch,  'n' sez,  'Thar't  is' 
— grinnin'  half.  'N'  Mr.  Webster  looked 
et  it,  'n'  ez  it  'peared  like  a  comf'table 
sorter  little  place,  he  sez  he'd  like  to  git 
supper  'n'  lodgin'  thar.  The  boy  tole  him 
supper  was  mos'  ready,  'n'  's  mother'd  be 
proud  to  hev  him. 

"  '  En  what  mout  be  yer  good  mother's 
name,  my  boy  ? '  sez  Mr.  Webster. 

" '  Miz'  Davidson,'  sez  the  boy ;  'n' 
though  the  ole  feller  wuz  gittin  mighty 
hongry,  'n'  the  ham  'n'  eggs  a-fryin'  smelt 
mighty  good,  he  stopped  right  still  'n' 
studied  a  minute,  'n'  then  sez  he,  '  Be  thar 
many  famblies  o'  thet  name  yerabouts  ? ' 

"  '  Purty  much  all  of  'em,'  sez  the  boy, 

a-larfin'  right  out.     'N'   then   he  takes  to 

«  'is     heels    arfter   the    cows,    leavin'    Mr. 

Webster  to  go  'long  in  'n'  interdooce  'im- 

se'f  to  the  fambly. 

M  Wall,  they  wuz  ve'y  nice  people,  them 


Davidsons  ;  'n'  they  made  the  ole  man 
mighty  welcome,  'n'  give  'im  a  good  sup- 
per ;  'n'  then,  ez  he  wuz  right  tired,  he 
arsked  to  be  tuk  to  'is  room.  He  wuz 
soun'  asleep  almos' before  he  got  'is  clo'es 
off  ;  'n'  he  never  woke  up  tell  the  sun 
was  blazin'  in  like  anythin'  right  acrost 
the  bed.  The  house  wuz  mighty  quiet, 
'n'  the'  wuz  a  pow'ful  smell  o'  coffee  'n' 
fryin'  bacon  everywhar  ;  'n'  w'en  Mr. 
Webster  got  downstairs  the'  wa'n't  no- 
body thar  but  a  leetle  shock-headed  gal 
'bout  seven  yers  old.  She  tole  'im  it  wuz 
mos'  12  o'clock,  'n'  everybody  else  wuz 
busy,  'n'  lef  her  to  give  'im  'is  brekfus'. 
Wall,  he  put  away  a  good  brekfus',  though 
the  coffee  was  mighty  strong  with  extry 
bilin',  'n'  the  corn  bread  was  rayther  chip- 
py, 'n'  the  bacon  sizzled  to  nothin'  ;  but 
thet  wuz  'is  own  fault,  gittin'  up  so  late. 
He  finished  it  all  up,  'n'  paid  the  little 
gal,  'n'  started  out  agin  on  'is  way  to 
Washin'ton. 

"  He  felt  ez  fresh  ez  ever  arfter  'is  good 
night's  res'  ;  but  it  wuz  a  warm  day,  'n' 
he  took  it  easy,  'n'  did'n'  try  to  git  along 
fas'.  'Bout  4  o'clock  he  come  to  a  house 
whar  a  man  wuz  sawin'  wood  underneath 
a  big  tree.  Mr.  Webster  stopped,  'n'  he 
sez,  '  My  fr'en','  he  sez,  '  kin  I  git  dinner 
yer?'  'I  reckon  so,'  sez  the  man,  sawin' 
away.  '  Walk  in  'n'  arsk  the  missis.'  'En 
in  about  ten  minutes  the  ole  feller  wuz 
puttin'  away  ez  good  a  dinner  ez  anybody 
'd  want  to  eat ;  'n'  he  thought  he  never 
seen  sech  a  cheerful  fambly  ez  the  missis 
of  the  house  'n'  her  two  darters  thet 
waited  on  'im.  He  bid  'em  all  good-bye, 
'n'  promised  to  stop  'n'  see  'em  agin  ez  he 
came  back  from  Washin'ton,  he  liked  'em 
so  much  ;  'n'  they  tole  'im  to  be  sure  to  ; 
'n'  then  larfed  so,  arfter  he  wuz  gone,  thet 
he  could  yer  'em  away  down  the  road. 

"  He'd  hed  a  mighty  good  dinner,  wind- 
in'  up  with  a  watermillion,  so  he  didn' 
feel  like  walkin'  fas'.  He  jes'  sa'ntered 
along,  wrapped  up  in  'is  reflections,  tell  it 
was  almos'  dark,  'n'  the  night  hawks  be- 
gan to  come  out,  a-thweet-thweet-in'  over- 
head ;  'n'  then  he  began  to  think  about 
supper.  Purty  soon  he  sees  a  light 
streamin'  acrost  the  road  from  a  open 
door  ;  so  he  hurries  up,  'n'  pres'n'ly  he 
comes  to  a  house  whar  a  boy  was  settin' 
on  a  sawhorse,  whis'lin',  underneath  a 
tree. 

"  '  Good  evening,  my  son,'  sez  Mr.  Web- 
ster ;  '  kin  I  git  supper  'n'  lodgin'  yer  ? ' 

"'W'y,  cert'n'y,'  sez  the  boy,  smilin', 
'n'  hie  takes  the  ole  feller  in,  'n'  'is  mother 
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she  gits  'im  a  good  supper,  'n'  then  the 
boy  took  'im  upstairs  to  'is  room.  Up 
thar  the  ole  feller  thought  of  arskin  the 
boy  'is  name  ;  'n'  he  sez,  '  Jim  Davidson, 
my  name  is,'  kinder  chokin'. 

"  '  Davidson — Davidson  ? '  sez  Mr.  Web- 
ster. '  The's  a  good  many  Davidsons 
along  this  road,  ain't  they  ?  Air  they  all 
kin?' 

" '  I  reckon  they  air,'  sez  the  boy,  in  a 
husky  kinder  voice,  'n'  he  opens  the  door 
'n'  bolts  downstairs,  larfin'  fit  to  break 
somethin'. 

"  Mr.  Webster  wa'nt  so  tired  'n'  sleepy 
thet  he  couldn't  look  roun'  'is  room  a  lit- 
tle, 'n'  he  kinder  thought  he  remembered 
seein'  a  chromo  of  Giner'l  Lee  thet  was 
nailed  up  on  the  slopin'  side  of  the  room  ; 
but  then  he  rec'lected  thet  mos'  every 
fambly  in  the  South  hes  a  pictchur  of 
Giner'l  Lee,  'n'  he  didn'  think  no  more 
about  it.  He  went  to  sleep  mos'  ez  soon 
ez  'is  head  touched  the  pillar,  'n'  the 
chickens  woke  'im  up  'bout  harf  parst  3 
nex'  mo'nin.  Airly  ez  it  wuz,  he  thought 
he  mout  ez  well  be  startin',  so  he  dressed 
'imse'f  'n'  felt  'is  way  downstairs,  'n'  sot 
out,  leavin'  some  money  'n  a  leetle  note 
on  the  kitchin  table. 

"  The  air  wuz  right  cool,  'n'  he  stepped 
along  purty  brisk,  intendin'  to  make  a 
mile  or  so  before  brekfus'.  'Taint  never 
a  good  plan,  le'  me  tell  you,  sonny,  to 
walk  on  a  empty  stummick,  but  Mr.  Web- 
ster, he  didn'  think  of  thet  ;  'n'  ye  kin 
bet  he  wanted  'is  brekfus  mighty  bad  be- 
fore he  come  to  a  house.  By  'n'  by, 
howsomever,  he  saw  a  leetle  house,  'long- 
side  the  road  'n'  smelt  coffee  'n'  boilin' 
tomat's    in    the    air,    'n'    he    pegs    along 


faster,  'n'  got  to  the  door  jes'  ez  a  boy 
carryin'  a  pail  of  milk  come  aroun'  the 
co'ner  of  the  po'ch.  He  was  a  big  red- 
headed boy,  'n  he  grinned  mighty  cheer- 
ful when  he  saw  Mr.  Webster,  'n'  sez, 
'  Hullo  ?'  he  sez.  '  Good-mo'nin'.  Come 
in  to  brekfus',  won't  ye  ? '  he  sez. 

"  '  Thankee,  my  son,  thankee,'  sez  Mr. 
Webster,  mighty  pleased  et  bein'  received 
so  hearty.  'I  was  jes'  goin'  to  arsk,'  he 
sez,  '  whether  I  mout  jine  ye  at  brekfus'. 
Who  lives  in  this  yer  house,  my  boy  ? '  he 
sez. 

"'Mr.  Davidson,'  sez  the  boy,  grinnin' 
more.  'W'y,  I've  tole  you  a'ready  'bout 
seven  times,'  he  sez. 

"'Tole  me  !'  sez  the  ole  feller,  starin'. 
'W'y,  when  hevyeseen  me  before  ? '  he  sez. 

"  '  Ye  slep'  yer  las'  night,'  sez  the  boy, 
larfin'  right  out,  '  'n'  ye  slep'  yer  the  night 
before,  'n'  ye've  boarded  yer  purty  reg'lar 
fer  a  couple  o'  days,'  he  sez.  '  Yer  walk- 
in'  on  a  bet,  ain't  ye  ? '  he  sez.  • 

"A  bet  !'  bellers  Mr.  Webster,  with  'is 
six  ha'rs  almos'  risin'  on  eend,  'cause  he 
wuz  a  church  member.  '  Me  bet ! '  sez  he. 
'  Boy,  what  do  ye  mean  ? ' 

"'Wall,  we  all  kinder  thought  maybe 
it  wuz  a  bet,'  sez  the  boy,  kinder  backin' 
away.  '  It  looked  mighty  funny,  if  it 
wa'n't — goin'  walkin'  round  'n'  round  the 
ole  race  course  fer  two  mortal  days.' 

"I  ain't  never  heerd  what  the  ole  man 
said  to  thet,"  concluded  Mr.  White,  rising 
with  a  mighty  yawn  and  stretching  him- 
self. "  He  come  home  in  the  Davidsons' 
cyart,  'n'  hedn't  nothin'  more  to  say  'bout 
peedestrian  toowers.  En'  so  far  es  I 
know,  he  ain't  never  been  to  Washin'ton 
yit." 
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BY     MARGARET    BISLAND. 


A  hundredth  knights,  truly  tolde, 
Shall  play  with  bowles  in  Alayes  Colde, 

runs  a  couplet  taken  from  a  quaint  old 
poem,  "The  Squire  of  Low  Degree,"  in 
which  the  King  of  Hungary,  ap'parently 
an  indulgent  father,  promises  this  form 
of  entertainment  for  his  bored  and  capri- 
cious daughter.  The  young  lady  had 
evidently  wearied  of  the  average  court 
amusements  and  demanded  something 
quite  new  ;  in  fact  nothing  less  than 
a  bowling  tournament  would  suffice  to 
rouse  her  fast  waning  interest  in  life  and 
its  fleeting  pleasures.  It  is  discreetly  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  guess 
at  the  thrilling  progress  and  results  of  a 
game  in  which  a  hundred  knights  of  the 
king's  court  participated  ;  yet  from  this 
vague  hint,  and  references  made  now  and 
then  in  the  history  of  the  European  court 
amusements,  we  gather  enough  data  to 
prove  conclusively  two  facts,  first,  that 
bowling,  not  only  on  a  green  but  in  cov- 
ered alleys,  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth 
century  was  a  favorite  pastime  at  court 
and  in  the  country,  and  second,  that 
women  have  not  always  officiated  in  their 
usual  capacity  of  enthusiastic  spectators, 
but  often  actively  warred,  ball  in  hand 
and  full  of  deadly  purpose,  against  the 
unoffending  pins. 

Beside  a  bit  of  hawking  and  a  good 
deal  of  prancing  around  (on  the  part  of 
persecuted  Waverly  novel  maidens  on 
milk-white  palfreys),  we  read  but  little  of 
our  foremothers'  athletic  exercises,  except 
when  bowling  is  touched.  Even  then  no 
special  records  of  prowess  in  the  "  Alayes 
Colde  "  are  recorded,  but  it  is  constantly 
mentioned  as  an  admirable  pastime  for 
"Laydes."  Up  to  the  time  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  lovers  of  bowling  had 
evidently  been  satisfied  with  playing  a 
simple  game  on  a  level  lawn,  deriving 
much  amusement  therefrom.  These  lawns 
were  great  level  green  squares  as  care- 
fully marked  out  as  a  tennis  court,  the 
grass  closely  clipped  and  with  a  trench 
running  about  the  four  sides  much  after 
the  pattern  of  a  huge  billiard  table.  But 
the  game  then,  as  now  played  in  England 
on  the  green,  is  even  more  intricate  and 
requires  more  skill  and  calculation  than 
our  tenpins.     Bowling    on  the  green  was 


always  a  popular  pastime  at  the  May-day 
merry  makings,  and  along  with  the  lusty 
young  yeomen  skilled  in  a  good  game 
of  bowls,  doubtless  strong-limbed  milk- 
maids and  red-cheeked  farm  wenches  did 
now  and  then  lend  a  hand  in  fun  with  the 
balls.  But  during  King  Edward's  day 
some  good  genius  of  an  original  turn  of 
mind  laid  a  long,  narrow  platform  of 
cunningly-joined  oaken  boards,  smooth- 
er than  any  lawn,  over  which  a  rough 
wooden  covering  was  raised  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  winds  and  weather. 
Balls  were  rolled  at  cones  of  wood  vary- 
ing in  size  and  number  as  the  game  went 
through  the  process  of  evolution,  so  to 
speak,  and  thus,  behold  !  in  the  thirteenth 
century  we  discover  the  very  venerable 
progenitors  of  our  modern  game  and 
alley.  King  Edward,  seeing  great  oppor- 
tunities for  amusement  in  the  covered 
alleys,  signified  his  royal  approval  of  the 
same  by  commanding  one  to  be  built  in 
the  palace  grounds,  and  here  the  ladies- 
in-waiting  joined  their  husbands,  fathers 
and  friends  in  the  practice  of  rolling  a 
ball,  and  did  this  with  such  deft  skill  and 
force  that  the  pins  would  be  easily  and 
often  displaced.  During  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  despite  cer- 
tain uncomfortable  proclivities  was  a 
superb  athlete  and  sportsman,  we  find 
bowling  in  alleys  under  his  patronage 
vigorously  practiced,  with  not  a  few  im- 
provements in  building  and  with  far  bet- 
ter balls  and  pins. 

The  game  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
King  Harry,  who  with  kingly  prodigal- 
ity ordered,  among  "divers  fair  tennice 
courts  and  cockpits,"  that  a  "  bowling  al- 
ley "  should  be  built  for  his  use  at  White- 
hall. 

Perhaps  now  and  then  in  the  early  days 
of  the  honeymoon  he  bowled  in  this 
same  "  alaye  "  with  his  handsome  Anne 
Boleyn.  If  history  speaks  truly  and  por- 
traits do  not  play  us  false  the  young 
queen  was  rosy  of  cheek,  with  eyes  made 
bright  by  free  indulgence  in  many  sports 
during  her  youth  in  a  country  home. 
Again  we  read  that  Charles  the  First  was 
a  fair  bowler  on  the  green  and  in  the  al- 
ley, as  was  his  son,  who  ordered  an  alley 
built  in  the  palace  at  Tunbridge.     So  the 
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history  of  the  game  is  easily  traced  to  the 
date  when  certain  sturdy  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  Amsterdam  introduced  it  into 
America.  They  staked  out  a  portion  of 
the  level  green  turf  facing  the  ship's  land- 
ing and  the  open  blue  bay  on  the  island 
of  Manhattan,  and  after  an  honest  day's 
labor  devoted  to  the  practical  suppres- 
sion of  the  Indian  with  a  gun,  or  by 
cheating  him  out  of  his  moccasins,  they 
would  of  an  afternoon  treat  the  humble 
savage  to  the  sight  of  an  honest  game  of 
bowls,  and  one  well  played,  too,  for  the 
Dutch  and  Germans,  like  the  English, 
have  always  practiced  the  game  with  the 
skill  and  devotion  of  true  enthusiasts. 
Though  the  growth  of  the  city  drove  the 
bowlers  to  an  alley,  the  old  Bowling 
Green  at  the  foot  of'  Broadway  still  re- 
tains its  name  and  has  so  far  been  re- 
garded as  sacred  from  the  desecrations 
of  the  omnivorous  builder.  At  first  the 
game  was  played  in  America  with  but 
nine  pins  and  the  three  balls,  but  by  the 
legislative  action  of  the  athletic  union 
another  pin  was  added,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1875,  the  National  Bowling  Asso- 
ciation, consisting  of  eleven  nourishing 
clubs,  met,  and  bowling  was  recognized 
as  a  standard  sport. 

Perhaps  from  that  time  dates  the  active 
and  widespread  feminine  interest  in  the 
exercise  that  grows  with  advancing  years. 
To-day  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  not  to 
speak  of  the  suburban  cities,  each  one 
of  which  boasts  a  well-equipped  athletic 
club,  there  are  innumerable  and  most 
prosperous  bowling  clubs  for  women. 
The  names  of  these  are  legion  collective- 
ly but  most  fanciful  individually,  and 
there  is  not  one  but  is  well  attended 
every  evening  or  afternoon  that  a  meet- 
ing is  called.  Better  and  more  encourag- 
ing than  any  recommendation  put  for- 
ward in  favor  of  these  clubs  is  the 
fact  that  not  only  young  women  blessed 
with  health  and  a  comfortable  portion  of 
this  world's  goods  are  numbered  among 
the  members,  but  many  ladies  bowl  with 
their  daughters  and  workingwomen  find 
the  exercise  of  incalculable  benefit. 

In  not  one  but  many  ways  does  this 
sport  present  itself  to  feminine  favor. 
Its  methods  and  regulations  are  easily 
mastered  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  by 
practice  —  careful,  well-directed  practice 
— and  a  somewhat  large  share  of  patience. 
Bowling  is  eas)^,  oh,  very  easy  !  There 
is  a  perfectly-rounded  ball  to  roll  down 
a  wonderfully  level  alley  at  a  triangle  of 


slender  pins  that  seem  a  large  and  easy 
prey  at  the  distance  of  sixty-four  feet. 
The  method  by  which  twice  two  is  con- 
verted into  four  seems  almost  difficult 
when  compared  with  this  simple  under- 
taking. Roll  a  ball  down  the  alley  and 
see  ten  pins  fall.  Here  is  the  way  the  in- 
nocently confident  girl  bowler  begins  her 
education.  She  is  sure  to  select  from  the 
balls  of  many  sizes  lying  in  the  run  a 
shiny,  fat,  black  one  of  size  and  weight 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  small  animal  in  its 
passage  down  the  alley.  This  is  lugged 
laboriously  to  the  place  where  the  player 
takes  her  stand.  With  a  mighty  effort 
the  overgrown  cannon  ball  is  raised  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  floor,  given  a  slight  out- 
ward shove  and  dropped.  With  delibera- 
tion befitting  its  size  the  ball  slowly  rolls 
toward  the  pins.  The  player  is  tortured 
with  the  uncertainty  of  hope  and  fear. 
At  times  her  missile  seems  inclined  to  give 
up  the  chase  entirely  and  either  fall 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  its  path  or  come 
back  home  and  get  up  into  the  run.  No  ; 
with  increased  deliberation  it  trifles  along 
and  seems  to  have  quite  made  up  its  mind 
to  mow  a  victorious  way  through  the 
battalion  of  sturdy  pins  when,  but  two 
feet  before  them,  it  capriciously  gives 
over  the  game  and  crushes  the  player's 
hopes  by  becoming  a  poodle  and  dropping 
gently  into  the  fall  at  the  back.  The 
moral  of  this  would  seem  to  be,  "  Don't 
begin  to  bowl  with  the  biggest  ball  in 
the  lot,  nor  yet  with  the  smallest ;  either 
extreme  is  dangerous  to  success." 

There  are  for  every  well  -  appointed 
alley  something  like  thirty  balls,  the  larg- 
est weighing  not  quite  sixteen  pounds 
and  the  smallest  about  a  pound  and  a 
half.  Between  these  two  weights  it 
should  be  easy  to  choose  a  ball  that  may 
be  swung  up  to  the  level  of  the  waist 
without  visible  effort,  yet  not  so  light 
that  it  will  bound  and  swerve  from  its 
path  down  the  alley.  The  choice  of  a 
ball,  especially  for  a  woman,  depends 
upon  her  length  of  arm  and  the  amount 
of  muscle  she  possesses,  and  these  .latter 
should  not  be  unduly  strained  by  initia- 
tory practice. 

Select  a  ball  that,  on  putting  a  thumb 
and  third  finger  into  the  two  holes,  can 
be  lifted,  by  a  swinging  back  movement, 
level  with  the  waist  or  shoulder.  This  is 
done  standing  almost  on  the  line  that 
marks  the  regulation  sixty-four  feet  of 
alley.  Let  the  left  arm  swing  easily  ; 
then,  by  bending  the  left  knee  and  bring- 
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ing  the  whole  body  forward,  the  right 
hand,  holding  the  ball,  falls  within  an 
inch  of  the  floor  and  is  propelled  forward 
with  double  force.  This  gives  to  the 
body  a  most  natural  position  and  does 
not,  as  by  the  false  method  of  running, 
when  the  arm  swings  down,  force  one 
across  the  line  and  often  into  misdirec- 
tion of  the  ball. 

Beginning  with  a  light  ball  and  assum- 
ing the  proper  position  in  delivery  may 
not  bring  success  the  first,  second,  nor 
even  the  third  time  ;  yet,  if  practice  is  en- 
couraged, it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
slim,  white  arm  is  able  to  lift  and  swing  a 
ball  of  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  the  one 
first  used.  This  means  that  the  muscles 
of  wrist,  arm,  shoulders  and  fingers  are 
waxing  in  strength  and  elasticity,  and  as 
this  takes  place,  the  player's  chances  of 
becoming  a  fine  bowler  increase  tenfold, 
provided  the  pretty  aspirant  to  honors  in 
the  alley  practices  ardently  and  carefully 
three  or  four  times  a  week. 

She  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  able 
to  alternate  the  well  -  known  feminine 
method  of  always  bowling  a  centre  ball 
by  trying  side  balls,  and  perhaps  attempt- 
ing that  much  discussed  and  often  con- 
demned twisted  ball  that  experts  alone 
can  use  with  effect  in  tournaments.  But 
for  women  beginners  it  is  wise  to  try  a 
quiet,  slow  method.  Observe  closely  the 
pendulum- like  swing  of  the  arm,  see 
that  it  brings  the  ball  properly  down  into 
position,  then  narrowly  watch  the  direc- 
tion it  takes.  It  should  drive  a  clean, 
straight  course  from  start  to  finish,  not  a 
rush  like  a  cannon  ball  sent  with  such 
force  that  pins  are  hurled  in  the  air  and 
there  seems  danger  of  the  balls  pounding 
through  the  padded  rebound.  But  keep 
an  eye  on  the  alley,  ball  and  pins,  in  a 
flash  noting  mistakes  and  calculating  im- 
provements to  be  made. 

The  sage  advice  that  Master  William 
Strode  offers  to  bowlers  on  the  green 
easily  applies  to  those  who  would  fairly 
and  by  superior  skill  gather  prizes  in  an 
alley 

Some  get  by  knocks  and  so  advance 
Their  fortunes  by  a  boysterous  aime, 
And  some  who  have  the  sweetest  chance 
Their  en'mies  hit  and  ruin  the  game. 
The  fairest  casts  are  those  that  owe 
No  thanks  to  fortune's  giddy  sway, 
Such  honest  men  good  bowlers  are, 
Whose  own  true  bias  cuts  the  way. 

To  the  average  unpracticed  spectator 
there    seems  to    be    but    little    glory    in 


plumping  ten  pins  set  at  the  end  of  the 
alley,  but  there  is  to  the  player  a  deal  of 
honest  exhilaration  in  swift,  sure  deliv- 
ery, while  the  crash  of  the  falling  victims 
sounds  as  music  in  her  ears.  It  is  urged 
by  writers  on  bowling  that  women  es- 
pecially can  scarcely  hope  to  ever  become 
really  very  expert  with  a  ball,  owing  to 
physical  weakness,  the  shoulder  and  arm 
being  differently  shaped  from  those  of 
men,  and,  more  than  all,  on  account  of 
the  full  skirts  preventing  the  ball  being 
swung  close  to  the  side. 

This  would  seem  true  enough  till  wom- 
en practically  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  by  various 
means  devised  by  the  ingenious.  A 
woman  should  wear  low,  comfortable 
shoes  when  bowling.  Tennis  shoes  are 
the  best,  but  the  ordinary  walking  shoe, 
if  the  sole  is  well  chalked  to  prevent 
slipping,  quite  answers  the  purpose.  The 
uncomfortable  corset  must  be  worn  loose, 
with  a  waist  that  will  afford  absolute  free- 
dom to  movements  of  body  and  arms 
These,  with  a  full  skirt  escaping  the  floor, 
will  perfectly  equip  any  woman  for  her 
bowling  practice.  She  may  learn  to 
bowl  with  left  or  right  arm  almost  equally 
well,  and  the  benefits  will  be  doubled. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  with  regard 
to  proper  ventilation  of  the  alley  when 
the  bowlers  are  at  work,  for  there  are 
no  good  results  from  exercise  in  a  close 
atmosphere. 

In  New  York,  during  the  past  few  win- 
ters, bowling  has  been  a  popular  amuse- 
ment among  young  people,  who  entertain 
their  friends  by  giving  bowling  parties 
where  pleasure  and  a  good  bit  of  healthy 
exercise  are  enjoyed.  These  parties  form- 
ed the  nucleus  of  the  clubs,  for  it  was 
found  that  many  good  alleys  might  be 
rented  by  the  evening  for  a  modest  sum. 
Each  member  of  the  club  subscribed,  so 
that  the  expense  fell  heavily  on  no  one, 
and  it  was  this  fact  that  recommended 
bowling  in  parties  and  clubs  so  strongly 
to  women  who  would  not  indulge  in  more 
costly  and  elaborate  exercises. 

At  the  Knickerbocker  Bowling  Club 
the  women  take  as  vital  an  interest  in 
the  bowling  of  a  good  score  as  the  men, 
and  some  very  nice  work  has  been  done 
with  the  balls  in  their  erstwhile  "  lily 
white  hands."  The  ladies  of  the  United 
Bowling  Club  in  Brooklyn  rolled  some 
very  remarkable  scores  during  the  winter, 
and  once  something  very  near  the  full 
three  hundred  was  bowled  by  one  of  them. 
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At  the  Ladies'  Berkeley  Athletic  Club, 
that  temple  of  feminine  sport  and  gym- 
nastics, is  found  a  most  complete  and  well- 
furnished  alley  for  women's  use  exclu- 
sively. Passing  down  the  stairs  to  the 
well-lit,  well-ventilated  basement,  one  is 
shown  into  the  long  hall  where  the  double 
alleys  are  laid.  These  measure  the  regu- 
lation sixty-four  feet,  and  admirable  lava- 
tory arrangements  are  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  room  for  further  convenience 
of  the  players. 

Here,  after  half  an  hour  spent  in  the 
gymnasium,  a  number  of  the  rosy,  active 
girl  members  of  the  club  come  down  in 
their  loose  exercise  suits  and  strengthen 
their  wrists  and  sharpen  their  sight  by  a 
turn  at  the  balls.  They  all  bowl  more  or 
less  and  some  very  well,  showing  a  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  sport,  while  others 
find  a  vast  deal  of  amusement  in  mere 
trifling  at  the  game.  Among  the  other 
privileges  that  the  Berkeley  offers  its  mem- 
bers is  the  right  to  hire  for  $3  an  even- 
ing an  alley  and  the  balls,  where  cosy 
and  delightful  bowling  parties  are  given 
to  guests  composed  of  both  men  and 
women. 

But  it  is  not  in  New  York  alone  that 
bowling  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the 
public  fancy.     In  nearly  all  of  the  large 


cities  of  America  bowling  clubs,  counting 
many  female  members,  have  quietly  or- 
ganized for  exercise  and  pleasure,  and  some 
have  even  attained  great  importance  in 
sporting  circles.  Their  brave  deeds  are 
chronicled  in  the  daily  journals,  and  al- 
ways with  words  of  commendation  and  en- 
couragement, for  the  woman  whose  steady 
endeavor  is  to  unite  fine  physical  strength 
with  beauty  of  face  and  figure  is  ever  an 
object  of  high  praise. 

And,  ladies,  when  some  jealous  and 
false  prophet  arises  to  decry  your  noble 
efforts  by  drawing  a  forbidding  picture 
of  your  great  -  great  -  grandchildren  as 
huge,  muscular  amazons  divested  of  sweet 
womanly  charms  by  too  steady  encroach- 
ment on  the  field  where  men  alone  are 
fitted  to  excel,  believe  him  not !  By 
some  happy  provision  of  kind  Nature, 
no  matter  if  the  woman's  biceps  grow  as 
hard  as  iron  and  her  wrists  as  firm  as 
steel,  the  member  remains  as  softly  round- 
ed, as  tenderly  curved,  as  though  no 
greater  strain  than  the  weight  of  jew- 
eled ornaments  had  been  laid  upon  them. 
This  is  a  comforting  assurance,  and  one 
that  may  perhaps  induce  many  hitherto 
prudent  ladies  to  lay  aside  old-fashioned 
prejudice  and  join  the  growing  host  of 
womankind  in  the  bowling  alley. 


ALAS,    MARINA! 


BY    E.   B.   PERKINS. 


HERE  stands  a  lonely 
adobe  cabin  in  the  foot 
hills  of  the  New  Mexico 
branch  of  the  Sierras. 
Its  only  neighbors  are  a 
few  cabins  of  like  struc- 
ture scattered  over  the 
valley,  the  nearest  of 
which  is  several  miles 
distant.  It  was  after- 
noon, near  the  end  of 
the  long  dry  season, 
when  all  that  part  of 
the  world  looks  brown  ;  the  mountains, 
the  grass  and  even  the  cabins  all  one 
hue — a  soft,  rich  brown  with  golden  tones. 
The  cabin  door  stood  open  and  a  young 
Mexican  girl  sat  in  the  little  court.  She 
was  crying,  and  her  swollen  eyes  showed 
that    she    had  been    indulging   her   grief 


for  a  considerable  time.  Notwithstanding 
this  drawback  she  was  noticeably  hand- 
some. Her  glossy,  black  hair  fell  in  two 
heavy  braids  far  below  her  waist,  the 
rich  color  came  and  went  in  her  dark 
cheeks,  her  nose  was  small  and  straight, 
and  every  time  her  lips  parted  they  re- 
vealed two  even  rows  of  small  white 
teeth.  Her  straight,  lithe  figure  showed 
her  Indian  ancestry,  and  even  in  her 
abandon  she  displayed  the  characteristics 
of  her  race,  being  watchful  and  on  the  alert. 
Often  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  and,  shading  them  from  the  sunlight, 
peered  into  the  distance.  Within  the 
cabin  there  was  a  table  spread  for  a 
meal,  daintily  spread  after  the  American 
fashion  and  the  appointments  of  the 
room  were  not  wholly  Mexican.  It  was 
the  living   room.      Three   doors    opened 
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from  it  into  smaller  apartments,  one  of 
which  was  a  kitchen.  Presently,  after  one 
of  her  long  looks  into  the  distance,  the  girl 
entered  this  last-named  room.  Everything 
was  in  preparation  for  a  meal.  She  put 
the  coffee  in  the  boiler  and  set  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  lifted  several  covers  to 
make  sure  that  all  was  right,  then  went 
out,  and  hurrying  up  the  mountain  where 
the  underbrush  was  thick  was  almost  im- 
mediately lost  to  sight. 

She  had  only  been  gone  a  few  minutes 
when  three  equestrians  came  dashing  up 
to  the  adobe.  Two  of  them  were  men  ; 
one  over  sixty,  the  other  under  thirty. 
The  third  was  a  fair-haired  girl.  They 
were  all  Americans,  but  the  elder  man 
and  the  girl,  who  were  evidently  father 
and  daughter,  had  the  unmistakable  air 
of  having  lived  long  away  from  their 
native  environment.  Not  a  foreign  air, 
nor  a  barbaric  one,  but  a  sort  of  mingling 
of  the  two.  The  father's  dress  was  en- 
tirely Mexican  and  the  daughter  did  not 
appear  unlike  the  girl  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  court,  save  that  her  face  was 
fair  and  her  abundant  hair  quite  blonde. 
The  young  man  had  the  bearing  of  the 
cosmopolitan.  His  dress  bore  somewhat 
the  character  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
as  the  tourist  adopts  the  style  of  the  place 
in  which  he  sojourns.  He  took  the  horses 
when  the  others  dismounted  and  led  them 
off  to  the  corral. 

The  girl  ran  into  the  house  and  in  a 
moment  her  sweet  young  voice  was  call- 
ing : 

"Marina  !     Marina  !  " 

The  Spanish  name  sounded  like  a  song 
in  her  musical  tones.  There  was  no  re- 
ply and  she  came  out  to  the  court  where 
her  father  had  sat  down. 

"  Papa,  Marina  is  nowhere  and  I  have 
called  in  vain.  She  never  left  before. 
She  is  continually  doing  new,  strange 
things  ;  she  is  so  changed  I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  she  does  so  hurt  me."  And  her 
blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Her  father  did  not  seem  to  hear  what 
she  said.  There  was  a  troubled  look  on 
his  face. 

"Blondie,"  it  was  the  pet  name  he  had 
given  her  because  of  her  exceeding  fair- 
ness. "  Did  you  ever  wish  to  go  away 
from  here?  Did  you  ever  think  that  you 
would  not  like  to  live  here  until  you  were 
an  old  woman."  She  looked  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"Papa,  what  has  come  over  you  ?  I  an 
old  woman,  indeed  !  " 


Her  voice  was  full  of  indignation,  as 
if  the  thing  was  quite  impossible.  Her 
father  smiled  sadly. 

"How  childish  you  are  !"  he  said.  She 
went  close  to  him  and  stroked  his  face 
caressingly. 

"  It  is  all  right  for  you,  papa,  your  white 
hair  does  so  become  you  ;  it  is  like  the 
snow  on  the  mountain  tops,  most  beauti- 
ful, and  your  wrinkles  are  dignified  ;  but  I, 
papa,  why,  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  me 
to  be  old  !  " 

He  took  her  fair  young  face  between 
his  hands. 

"  Blondie,  did  you  never  wish  to  leave 
here?  "  he  asked. 

"  Leave  here,  papa  ?  What  for  ?  Where 
to  go  ?  You  are  growing  as  great  a  rid- 
dle as  Marina.  I  can  understand  no  one 
any  more  excepting  Sehor  Arlington." 

"  Ah,  my  child,  he  is  the  one  whom 
you  understand  least  of  all,"  said  her 
father,  sadly. 

"  In  that  you  are  mistaken,  dear  papa. 
The  senor  speaks  most  plainly.  Even 
Marina  always  comprehends,  though  he 
never  says  one  word  of  Spanish."  The 
mention  of  the  Mexican  girl  reminded  her 
of  her  duties. 

"  I  must  serve  the  dinner.  That  wicked 
Marina  !  I  could  punish  her  if  I  had  her. 
She  knows  how  I  always  burn  my  fingers 
when  I  go  near  the  stove,"  and  she  ran 
into  the  house.  She  scarcely  had  gone 
when  Arlington  came  into  the  court. 
Manuel,  for  such  was  the  older  man's 
name,  motioned  him  to  sit  beside  him. 

"  How  selfish  has  been  my  life  !  how 
fatal  my  mistakes  !  "  he  said.  His  face 
was  always  grave  and  had  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness. Now  the  latter  quality  was  pro- 
nounced. 

"  I  sacrificed  her  mother  to  my  vision- 
ary mining  schemes,  buried  her  in  these 
wilds,  and  in  my  failure  and  despair  sat 
weakly  down  at  this  mountain's  base  and 
have  let  our  daughter  grow  to  woman- 
hood almost  untaught,  and  about  as  much 
Spanish  as  she  is  English." 

"  In  whatever  else  you  have  failed,  my 
friend,  Blondie  is  perfect,"  said  Arlington, 
with  the  smile  of  a  lover. 

Just  then  rang  out  in  soft,  sweet  Span- 
ish from  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  "  Marina  ! 
Marina  !  The  dinner  is  hot,  come  and 
eat  before  it  is  cold.  You  wicked  Marina 
to  so  grieve  me  !  " 

The  two  men  went  in,  the  younger  say- 
ing, though  not  aloud,  "  In  a  little  while 
she  will  love  me  more  than  this."     The 
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night  comes  early  in  mountainous  regions, 
the  sun  passes  from  sight  while  yet  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  there  is  not  any  twi- 
light. They  had  a  late  dinner,  so  when 
Blondie  had  washed  the  dishes  and  tidied 
the  small  kitchen,  the  unaccustomed  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks  all  the  while, 
it  was  candle  -  lighting  time.  She  was 
careful  and  conscientious,  leaving  nothing 
undone,  and  when  she  went  out  into  the 
court  the  cabin  was  in  perfect  order. 

Manuel  had  stretched  himself  upon  a 
settee  and  had  fallen  asleep.  The  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  were  drawn  down  like 
the  mouth  of  a  child  who  has  lately 
grieved.  He  was  wont  to  wear  that  ex- 
pression when  he  slept.  Arlington  sat  a 
short  distance  off,  and  when  the  girl 
stepped  out  he  arose  and  placed  a  chair 
for  her.  They  were  quiet  for  some  time. 
Blondie  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
trouble  to  talk.  After  a  while  the  moon 
came  up  and  the  tear  traces  on  her  face 
were  quite  perceptible. 

"  If  I  should  go  away  you  would  not 
cry?"  said  Arlington,  with  a  sort  of  gen- 
tle inquiry  in  his  tone. 

"  I  fear  I  should.  I  am  so  in  the  habit 
of  crying  of  late,  I  think  I  shall  never  do 
anything  else." 

"  What  does  Marina  that  so  troubles 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  thousand  things.  She  used  to  greet 
me  with  a  kiss  each  morning  ;  now  she 
puts  me  coldly  from  her.  She  has  never 
a  kind  nor  pleasant  word.  I  know  not 
what  it  is." 

Arlington  looked  slightly  curious.  "It 
is  strange,"  he  said  ;  "  but  then  such  little 
quarrels  are  soon  over." 

"It  is  not  a  quarrel.  There  must  be 
two  to  quarrel,  and  I  love  Marina  with  all 
my  heart,"  she  replied,  proudly. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  and  seek  her,"  he  said, 
arising. 

"  Where  ?  "  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet. 

"  She  is  probably  somewhere  on  the 
mountain.  If  I  mistake  not  she  would 
seek  some  such  lonely  spot  if  in  trouble." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  have  never  known  her 
to  be  troubled  before,  and  we  have  been 
together  ten  whole  years,"  she  said.  They 
had  left  the  court  and  were  beginning  to 
wander  up  the  mountain.  In  the  moon- 
light Arlington's  face  wore  an  eager,  wist- 
ful look. 

"  I  shall  always  remember  this  evening," 
he  said. 

"Why  not?     Who   ever   forgets?    The 


best  part  of  us  is  that  we  always  remem- 
ber," she  replied. 

The  clouds  that  portend  the  wet  sea- 
son were  beginning  to  gather.  They  saw 
them  each  evening,  moving  along  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  as  if  following 
the  range.  Arlington  placed  his  hand 
detainmgly  upon  her  shoulder  and  point- 
ed to  them.  "  See  how  grand  they  are  ! 
They  do  not  rush  nor  hurry,  but  have  a 
calm,  magnificent  motion.  I  think  when 
my  spirit  is  free  from  my  body  I  shall 
like  to  move  right  in  those  clouds  and 
look  down  upon  this  brown  valley  and 
that  little  adobe  and  speak  to  you  of  the 
time  when  your  father  was  lying  in  the 
mqonlight  asleep,  and  you  and  I  were 
climbing  this  mountain  side." 

"  And  I  ? "  she  said,  her  blue  eyes  full 
of  wonder. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will  be  with  me,  of 
course,"  he  replied.  She  smiled  as  though 
the  thought  was  pleasant. 

"  But  I  thought  when  we  were  out  of 
our  bodies  we  would  have  to  go  right  into 
heaven." 

He  interrupted  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  And  have  the  door  locked  and  bolt- 
ed." Then,  after  a  moment,  "And  what 
do  you  think  heaven  is,  my  Blondie  ?  " 

"I  always  do  declare  that  it  is  brown 
and  golden,  like  New  Mexico  ;  but  Marina 
says  I  am  wicked  to  think  it,  and  that  her 
priest  would  give  me  a  penance." 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  pronoun 
with  which  he  prefaced  her  name,  and  his 
voice  was  not  more  gentle  than  it  always 
was  when  he  r poke  to  her.  Suddenly  she 
stopped  and  bent  her  head  in  a  listening 
attitude. 

"Wait,  senor,  I  thought  I  heard  a  step." 
Then  she  cried  aloud  in  Spanish  :  "  Ma- 
rina !  Marina !  If  you  hear  me,  pray 
come  !     You  are  breaking  my  heart." 

At  that  moment  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
Mexican  girl  were  peering  at  them 
through  the  thick  underbrush  not  many 
feet  away. 

"  Marina  would  put  her  ear  to  the 
ground  and  know  if  anyone  was  near.  I 
could  never  learn.  I  think  one  must  have 
the  blood  of  the  Indian  to  quicken  one's 
senses." 

They  passed  on  and  the  Mexican  girl 
crept  stealthily  from  her  hiding  place  and 
took  her  way  toward  the  adobe.  She 
had  ceased  crying  and  her  eyes  were  dry 
and  hard. 

"It  is  most  cruel  !  She  does  not  even 
love  him,  and  Marina  would  lie  down  and 
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let  him  walk  upon  her  and  kiss  the  prints 
of  his  feet,"  she  said  in  Spanish,  her  voice 
like  that  of  a  child  that  complains  to  its 
mother.  "  Blondie  is  too  fair  to  know 
love.  Her  blood  is  white  and  cool ;  Ma- 
rina's is  like  the  mountain  torrent  when 
the  rains  have  been  long.  She  would 
serve  him  as  a  slave  and  treasure  his 
slightest  word  of  kindness  more  than 
Blondie  would  his  warmest  kiss,"  and  she 
broke  into  a  moan.  "  If  ever  she  loves 
him  Marina  will  know  in  a  moment,  and 
then  she  will  go  away,  and  this  dear  val- 
ley, where  she  has  been  for  so  many  years 
as  happy  as  the  sunlight,  will  know  her 
no  more  forever.  Ave,  Maria,  have  mercy 
upon  her  ! " 

She  crossed  herself  and  looked  up  into 
the  calm  night  sky  as  if  for  help.  She 
did  not  go  into  the  adobe,  but  entering  a 
small  grove  nearby  threw  herself  upon 
the  ground,  and,  spent  with  grief,  soon 
fell  into  the  deep,  sweet  sleep  of  the 
young. 

It  was  long  ere  the  wanderers  returned. 
When  they  did  Manuel  still  slept.  Blon- 
die wakened  him  with  a  kiss. 

"  Come,  papa,  the  morning  is  not  far 
off.  The  kind  sefior  has  searched  far 
along  the  mountain  side  for  Marina,  and 
she  is  not." 

The  old  man  stretched  and  yawned,  and 
then  went  into  the  cabin.  Blondie  was 
following  him,  when  Arlington  caught  her 
hand  and  drew  her  back.  He  looked 
earnestly  into  her  eyes  and  seemed  about 
to  speak  ;  then  suddenly  checking  himself 
released  her.  How  many  times  he  had 
looked  at  her  earnestly  before,  yet  now 
she  started  ;  her  breath  came  short,  and 
her  pulse  quickened,  and  she  went  to  her 
little  room  trembling  exceedingly. 

Something  new  and  strange  had  come 
to  her,  and  in  its  coming  taught  her  what 
had  changed  Marina.  They  both  loved 
the  sehor.  The  night  wore  on.  Out  un- 
der the  quiet  stars  slept  the  Mexican  girl, 
quite  safe  in  that  wonderful  dry  New 
Mexico  atmosphere.  Inside  the  cabin  the 
fair   girl   who   she   said   could    not   love 


was  giving  the  lie  to  the  assertion.  Her 
blue  eyes  had  burned  themselves  dark 
and  were  wide  and  sleepless. 

At  length  in  the  early  morning  she 
arose  and  dressing  hastily  went  outdoors. 
At  the  same  moment  Marina  aroused 
from  her  sleep  and  struggled  back  into 
conscious  life  with  that  sense  of  pain  that 
all  who  have  suffered  know  comes  vvitn 
each  awakening.  She  sat  up  and  put  her 
hand  upon  her  head  and  made  a  little 
moan. 

Blondie  heard  her.  Until  that  moment 
she  had  never  shrunk  from  meeting  any 
human  being ;  now  what  could  she  say  to 
Marina  ?  Even  though  she  might  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  self  it  would  bring  no  help, 
for  the  senor  loved  also,  and  with  her 
eyes  once  enlightened  she  was  able  to  see 
what  in  the  month  past  she  had  been 
blind  to.  The  Mexican  girl  discovered 
her  where  she  stood  near  the  edge  of  the 
grove.  She  took  one  quick  glance  at  the 
fair  face  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Farewell,  Blondie,  friend  of  my  child- 
hood !  Farewell  for  ever  !  "  she  cried, 
and,  turning,  fled  down  the  valley.  The 
young  girl  started  as  if  to  pursue  her. 
Arlington,  having  the  night  before  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  footsteps  of  approaching 
happiness,  had  not  been  able  to  sleep, 
but  had  waited  like  one  with  uncovered, 
reverent  head  for  her  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  his  life.  He  had  spent  the  night 
in  the  little  court,  and  now  in  the  early 
morning  met  Blondie.  When  she  saw 
him  she  broke  into  a  wild  lament,  as  one 
making  moan  over  the  dead.  "  Alas, 
Marina  !  "  she  cried. 

In  that  Same  moment  the  senor  saw  the 
Indian  girl's  retreating  form  and  compre- 
hended all. 

He  *  %  *  =H 

Years  have  gone  by.  The  little  adobe 
still  stands  in  the  brown  valley,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierras,  but  it  has  long  been 
untenanted.  In  a  convent  in  Santa  Fe  a 
young  nun  says  she  "  lives  "  and  lives  in 
hope  of  winning  heaven,  nor  knows  that 
heaven  is  hers  through  the  mere  hoping. 
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Those  tangled,  twisted,  scarlet  vines 
Are  like  a  skein  of  fiery  strings, 

Wrapped  in  a  hundred  naming  rings 
Around  the  mighty,  prostrate  pines 


Herbert  Bashford. 


SYBARITES    ON    THE    TOBIQUE, 
A  Fishing  and  Canoeing  Trip. 


BY  CHARLES  G.   D.   ROBERTS. 


We  have   had  enough  of  action  and  of  motion 
we. —  The  Lotus  Eaters. 

Contrary  to  our  habit  *,  on  this  trip 
we  were  enamored  of  Sybaris.  Such 
weather  as  it  was  that  mid-July  !  Who 
would  work  when  he  could  lie  at  ease, 
with  the  ripple  of  water  slipping  past  him, 
the  lisp  and  rustle  of  leaves  thick  over 
his  head?  Besides,  by  many  an  arduous 
cruise,  unaided,  accomplished— by  many  a 
stormy  rapid  subdued  with  no  help  but 
that  of  our  own  muscles,  working  in  prac- 
ticed harmony  with  our  white  spruce 
poles,  had  we  not  earned  good  right  to  a 
taste  of  unmitigated  luxury  ? 

With  a  unanimity  which  saints  might 
have  envied  we  resolved  to  do  the  To- 
bique  en  prince,  each  with  an  Indian  be- 
hind him.  This  firm  resolve  was  shining 
in  our  countenances  when,  on  a  sultry, 
yellow,  vaporous  afternoon,  the  New 
Brunswick  Railway  deposited  us  at  the 
little  village  Of  Andover. 

Andover  is  on  the  River  St.  John,  some 
three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Tobique,  which  flows  in  on  the  opposite 
or  eastern  shore.  The  Melicite  Indians, 
on  whom  we  had  decided  to  rely  for 
guides  and  canoes,  have  a  village  at  the 
Tobique  mouth.  Our  party  consisted  of 
the  "  Ecclesiastic,"  the  "  Artist  "  and  my- 
self. The  Ecclesiastic  is  a  veteran  devotee 
of  birch  and  paddle.  The  Artist  was  a 
novice,  but  being  of  frame  and  spirit 
fashioned  to  withstand  the  thousand  un- 
natural shocks  which  the  canoeist  is  heir 
to,  he  soon  proved  himself  one  of  the  ini- 

*  See  article  entitled  "  Birch  and  Paddle  in  New  Bruns- 
wick Waters,"  in  Outing,  April,  1885. 


tiated.  Without  much  difficulty,  and  for 
a  consideration  of  $i  a  day,  we  provided 
us  each  with  an  Indian,  and  each  Indian 
provided  a  birch  canoe,  warranted  un- 
stable but  waterproof. 

Our  supplies  we  laid  in  at  the  Andover 
grocery.  As  an  essential,  they  included 
an  open  tin  baking  oven — an  apparatus 
with  which  the  Melicite  bakes  excellent 
bread  at  the  camp  fire. 

The  start  was  decreed  for  Friday  morn- 
ing, but  rain  and  the  non-appearance  of 
our  Melicites  postponed  it  till  the  after- 
noon. A  word  in  regard  to  these  Meli- 
cites, whom  let  me  commend  to  explorers 
of  the  Tobique.  They  were  Steve  Sol- 
lace,  chief  guide,  and  his  two  nephews, 
Tom  and  Frank. 

About  1:30,  in  a  spell  of  clear  sky,  we 
paddled  off  from  Andover  and  fancied 
ourselves  underway  ;  but  the  Indians  had 
a  stop  to  make  at  their  village.  Here  was 
a  delay  of  nearly  two  hours,  which  left  us 
little  of  the  afternoon  for  journeying. 
Not  far  ahead  were  "  The  Narrows,"  the 
toughest  piece  of  navigation  which  the 
whole  length  of  the  Tobique  could  bring 
to  bear  against  us,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Red  Rapids.  We  decided  to 
employ  the  remnant  of  our  daylight  in 
demolishing  the  obstacle,  that  we  might 
have  clear  poling  to  look  forward  to  on 
the  morrow. 

A  mile  of  easy  water,  and  "  The  Nar- 
rows" were  reached.  Here  the  Tobique 
has  chiseled  itself  a  canon  through  a 
range  of  calciferous  slate  which  had 
sought  to  bar  its  way  to  the  St.  John. 
The  little  difficulty,  I  understand,  was  set- 
tled some  ages  back,  but  the  river  still 
chafes  furiously  at  remembrance  of  the 
opposition  ;  the  gloomy  crags  still  threat- 
en, as  if  they  brooded  over  their  defeat. 
Redly  into  the  gate  of  the  gorge  streamed 
the  light  of  the  low,  unclouded  sun,  filling 
the  water  with  fervent  greens  and  olives 
and  flushing  the  naked  faces  of  the  cliffs. 

But  the  gorge  is  tortuous  and  the  sun- 
shine was  speedily  shut  out,  while  the 
rocks  drew  closer  and  closer  above,  as  if 
they  would  strike  their  sombre  foreheads 
together.  The  toppling  black  walls  were 
scrawled    over    with    tracings    of    white 
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where  the  thin  seams  of  limestone  dis- 
played themselves.  Here  and  there  we 
marked  the  cordial  green  of  a  cedar  tree 
swung  from  some  scant  roothold  on  the 
steep.  Once  we  came  to  a  spot  where 
the  canon  widened,  giving  room  for  an 
eddy  which  served  us  for  a  breathing 
place.  At  high  water  a  passage  of  "  The 
Narrows  "  is  an  impossibility.  No  small 
craft  would  live  in  such  water.  But 
at  this  season  the  water  was  low.  In- 
stead of  volleying  down  the  gorge  in  an 
endless  succession  of  great  white  roaring 
surges,  as  is  its  wont  in  time  of  freshet, 
the  current  now  darted  on  like  a  flight  of 
green  arrows,  splintering  into  a  hiss  of 
foam  on  every  point  and  ledge,  and  oc- 
casionally dipping  under  a  group  of  sta- 
tionary "  ripples." 

Though  this  devious  chasm  is  not  a 
mile  in  extent,  we  occupied  two  hours  and 
more  in  its  passage.  For  all  that,  we 
had  little  time  to  appreciate  our  grim 
surroundings.  We  had  to  catch  our  im- 
pressions. With  straining  shoulders  and 
flashing  paddles,  we  aided  to  our  utmost 
the  poles  of  our  sorely-perspiring  guides. 
Sometimes  we  would  grasp  a  jutting  rock 
and  hold  on  like  leeches  while  the  pant- 
ing Melicites  breathed.  We  thrust  and 
paddled  desperately,  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  as  a  spiteful  cross  current 
would  tug  fiercely  at  our  bow  to  drag  us 
into  some  small  but  malignant  Charybdis. 
All  the  while  our  ears  rang  with  the  rush- 
ing clamor  of  the  rapids,  doubled  and 
trebled  and  hurled  back  by  the  chasm's 
resonant  walls.  At  last  the  walls  fell 
swiftly  apart  before  us,  revealing  a  far, 
bright  stretch  of  placid  waters,  bedded 
in  low,  green  shores,  with  a  sundown  sky 
of  clear  sea  green  and  amber  widening 
out  peacefully  above  it. 

Beheld  from  this  cavern  of  tumult  and 
gloom,  the  vision  came  to  our  eyes  as 
the  veritable  embodiment  of  a  dream. 
Though  close  ahead,  we  scarce  could 
realize  that  we  should  ever  attain  it. 
And,  in  truth,  we  did  attain  it  only  by 
mightiest  effort.  That  last  fifty  yards  ! 
The  rapid  was  like  a  long  fall.  The 
trough  was  deep,  and  there  was  never 
an  eddy  to  shelter  us,  nor  rock  to  offer  us 
room  to  cling  and  breathe.  We  crept  up 
inch  by  inch.  At  times  we  crept  not  at 
all,  but  hardly  held  our  own.  The  water 
swished  and  curled  at  our  bows,  sheering 
off  to  either  side  like  the  streaming  tail 
of  a  comet.  At  last,  with  a  grunt  from 
Steve,  the  Ecclesiastic's  birch  shot  out  of 


the  rocky  jaws  and  floated  deliciously  in 
the  pale  evening. 

At  sight  of  this  my  muscles  woke  re- 
freshed ;  attainment  was  possible  !  Tom 
surged  mightily  upon  his  pole,  and  in  a 
few  moments,  breathless,  we  too  were 
floating  idly  upon  quiet  waters.  But  as 
for  the  Artist,  his  hand  was  not  yet 
skilled  to  the  paddle,  and  Frank'  had  the 
fight  to  fight  alone.  Not  quite  alone,  for 
sheer  "  cussedness  "  lent  effect  to  some  of 
the  Artist's  lunges.  Twice  the  craft  was 
swept  back  helplessly,  and  in  the  intervals 
Frank  elaborately  "  coached "  his  crew. 
Upon  the  third  assault  victory  perched 
on  the  paddles,  and  we  struck  up  a  chorus 
of  welcome  which  might  have  killed  with 
envy  many  nightingales  but  for  the  fact 
that  nightingales  don't  greatly  frequent 
the  Tobique. 

On  the  morrow  it  was  rain,  rain,  rain — 
now  mist,  now  drizzle,  now  "  pitchforks." 
When  it  happened  to  remain  a  little  season 
in  the  mildest  form,  a  wet  mist,  we  struck 
tent  and  got  under  way.  This  was  at 
about  11  o'clock.  At  once  and  without 
warning  came  on  again  the  rabid  form 
of  "  pitchforks."  With  waterproofs  but- 
toned up  to  the  neck  we  endured  in  silence 
till  we  had  scored  a  moist  three  miles. 
Coming  to  a  farm  house  set  temptingly 
close  to  the  stream,  we  resolved  to  break 
for  cover.  Then  the  sun  came  out,  and 
summoning  our  Indians  from  the  barn 
we  resumed  our  journey.  The  rest  of  the 
day  remained  capricious,  the  tender  blue 
of  its  sky  being  dappled  with  grayish 
clouds  which  wept  over  us  effusively  at 
intervals. 

Between  the  showers  the  Artist  was 
busy  with  his  sketch  book,  whipping  it 
under  his  mackintosh  at  the  least  sign  of 
a  sprinkle.  The  Ecclesiastic  and  myself, 
being  ardent  followers  of  the  gentle 
Isaac,  got  our  rods  together  and  kept 
casting  from  side  to  side  as  the  canoes 
climbed  onward.  We  had  no  expectations 
to  be  disappointed,  however,  as  at  this 
season  the  large  trout  were  in  the  head 
waters  or  at  the  mouths  of  the  small 
brooks,  and  one  must  not  look  for  a 
salmon  before  reaching  the  Oxbow.  Yet 
certain  of  the  small  fry  were  on  hand,  and 
we  took  enough  to  supply  our  pan  fairly. 
The  Ecclesiastic,  highly  favored  among 
anglers,  struck  and  landed  a  small  grilse, 
which  the  Indians  said  was  a  very  un- 
usual capture  in  that  part  of  the  stream. 

The  fertile  soil  along  the  lower  To- 
bique is  being  rapidly  taken  up  by  set- 
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tiers,  so  during  all  this  day's  fishing  we 
were  rarely  out  of  sight  of  some  sign  of 
civilization.  Now  it  was  a  graceful  and 
lofty  bridge  leaping  across  some  lateral 
ravine.  Now  it  was  a  white  village 
perched  upon  a  hill,  with  a  wall  of  dark 
fir  trees  behind,  and  the  little  refuse  of  its 
saw  mill  covering  the  low  levels  in  its 
front.  Toward  sunset  the  showers  ceased 
finally,  and  in  the  exquisite  air  we  grew 
all  too  indolent  to  wield  a  rod  or  pencil. 
We  dreamed  along  between  the  changing 
shores,  and  were  disposed  to  complain 
when  the  Indians  halted  for  supper.  To 
the  halt,  however,  we  grew  reconciled 
when  the  savor  of  the  browning  trout 
stole  out  on  the  hay-sweet  breezes.  After 
supper  we  pushed  on  through  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  while  the  twang  and  cry  of 
night  hawks  filled  the  upper  sky  with 
magic,  and  we  caught  a  far-off  piping  of 
belated  frogs  and  the  lowing  of  cattle 
from  a  farmstead  back  of  the  hills. 
Reaching  a  wooded  island  in  midstream, 
we  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  we  pitched 
our  tents.  For  a  night  and  a  morrow  this 
was  the  place  of  our  sojourning,  and  we 
called  its  name  "Camp  Roberts." 

The  camp  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  is- 
land under  a  pair  of  stately  black  ash.  What 
a  mighty  fire  we  built  that  night  to  glare 
across  the  water  !  It  served  at  the  same 
time,  truth  compels  me  to  add,  the  less 
romantic  purpose  of  drying  our  socks 
and  so  forth.  All  our  clothes  were  wet, 
and  our  cheep-lah-quah-gan  could  not  sat- 
isfy our  needs.  The  camp  was  full  of 
cheep-lah-quah-gans.  It  was  also,  as  we 
soon  realized,  full  of  sand  flies — the  insid- 
ious and  all-pervasive  "bite-um-no-see- 
um  " — and  with  a  firm  Tobique  variety  of 
the  mosquito.  These  troubled  the  Artist 
greatly,  while  the  rest  of  us,  knowing 
them  of  old,  had  hidden  our  faces  beneath 
a  panoply  of  tar  ointment.  Of  this  com- 
pound the  Artist  stood  in  awe.  He  fled 
to  it  at  last,  however,  after  bitterly  in- 
veighing against  the  Tobique  for  having 
brought  him  to  this  pitch. 

At  n  o'clock  on  Monday  we  reached 
Red  Rapids,  and  finding  the  water  very 
low  we  disembarked,  leaving  our  Melicites 
to  push  through  alone  while  we  took  a 
settlement  road  up  the  shore.  Soon,  to 
our  astonishment,  we  came  within  sound 
of  laughter  and  singing  and  shouting. 
A  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  out  upon  a 
clearing,  all  alive  with  tethered  teams 
and  strolling  couples.  In  the  midst  of 
the    clearing   was    a    barn,    wherein    was 


being  held  a  sort  of  picnic  tea  meeting. 
From  the  Month,  from  Arthuret,  from 
Andover  even,  they  had  gathered  in  hi- 
larious parties  and  many  -  colored  attire. 
We  were  received  with  frankest  hospi- 
tality. It  was  a  gay  time  for  us,  till  the 
Ecclesiastic  pointed  out  that  we  had  con- 
sumed well  nigh  three  hours  in  this  prim- 
itive Vanity  Fair.  The  Artist  and  I  had 
made  a  host  of  acquaintances,  some  of 
whom  did  not  want  us  to  go  away.  We 
had  played  many  games,  interesting  and 
more  or  less  naive,  in  course  of  which  (I 
blush  to  tell  it)  it  had  fallen  to  the 
Artist's  lot  to  kiss  the  prettiest  damsel 
present.  We  had  been  treated  to  the 
dubious  delights  of  the  swing,  which 
made  us  dizzy,  and  we  had  laid  out  a 
vast  amount  of  precious  muscle  in  as- 
sisting to  swing  the  many  and  buxom 
maidens. 

At  length  the  Ecclesiastic  was  obliged 
to  remind  us  of  our  families  and  to  point 
out  that  the  rural  beaux  were  looking 
grim ;  so  with  pockets  full  of  cookies, 
conversation  lozenges  and  other  tender 
tributes,  we  gathered  up  our  tackle  and 
withdrew.  Perchance  we  imagined  it,  but 
it  seemed  that  a  gloom  fell  over  the  com- 
pany as  we  left. 

At  the  mouth  of  Trout  Brook  we  found 
our  Indians  awaiting  us.  Had  we  kept 
them  so  waiting  all  day  they  would  never 
have  complained,  such  is  their  tireless 
patience.  In  the  last  hundred  yards  of 
Trout  Brook  we  found  good  sport,  takings 
with  red  hackles  chiefly,  a  number  of  ac- 
tive little  fish  running  from  five  to  eight 
ounces.  The  Ecclesiastic  said  a  good 
many  of  them  would  weigh  a  pound  and 
over  !  Such  delicious  ambiguity  is  the 
safeguard  of  a  fisherman's  reputation. 

Further  on  we  came  to  an  ancient  mill 
dam,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  river, 
and  of  course  we  went  ashore  to  ex- 
plore it.  The  pool  above  was  overgrown 
with  water  lilies,  a  stagnant-looking  place 
enough.  From  under  these  lily  leaves  we 
lured  out  some  big  but  lanky  trout,  which 
we  did  not  like  the  look  of  and  would  not 
eat.  There  was  fair  sport  in  them,  though, 
as  they  darted  from  under  the  leaves  with 
fine  ferocity  and  engulfed  our  hackles  in 
their  black  and  ugly  mouths.  Our  In- 
dians ate  them. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  little  cared 
to  fish.  We  reveled  in  the  dolce  far 
niente  which  our  unwearying  Indians  and 
this  peerless  river  made  possible  for  us. 
A  word  as   to   comfort  in  the  bow  of  a 
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birch  canoe.  Let  your  Indian  place  a 
broad  shingle  nearly  upright  against  the 
bar,  and  over  it  drape  artistically  your 
coat.  In  the  bottom  arrange  an  armful 
of  grass  and  ferns.  Then  stretch  out  and 
be  glad.  Smoke  if  you  like,  as  there  is 
no  law  against  it  on  the  Tobique.  We 
smoked. 

Leaving  behind  the  Wap-skehegan  (or 
"  Wabsky  "),said  to  be  troutless,  we  came 
to  one  of  the  "  lions "  of  the  Tobique, 
the  beautiful  Plaster  Cliff.  With  a  low 
shore  opposite,  the  cliff  towers  straight 
from  the  water's  edge,  a  beetling  face  of 
many  -  colored  rock.  The  surface  crum- 
bles rapidly  under  the  frost  and 

The  stealthy  depredations  of  gray  rain. 

The  naked  wall  loomed  over  us,  but 
could  not  look  forbidding  with  its  lovely 
mixture  of  cool  blues  and  grays,  reds 
and  browns  and  yellows  and  umbers,  som- 
bre purples  and  rosy  or  creamy  white. 
Wheresoever  there  was  a  ledge,  or  fissure, 
or  slope,  there  would  be  gathered  a  rich 
detritus,  bearing  a  perfect  hanging  gar- 
den of  wild  flowers.  The  pendulous  cups 
of  the  harebell  swung  airily  from  every 
crevice,  sometimes  so  thickly  as  to  hang  a 
veil  of  blue  lacework  over  many  square 
yards  of  the  rock.  From  the  dizziest 
shelves  drooped  the  twisted  pea -green 
cables  of  the  vetch,  studded  with  its 
vivid  purple  blossom,  and  the  white  aro- 
matic yarrow  flung  a  silvery  mantle  over 
the  lowermost  slopes.  The  Artist  was  en- 
raptured and  wished  his  pencil  were  com- 
pounded of  the  rainbow.  The  Ecclesi- 
astic found  a  sermon  of  marvelous  elo- 
quence in  these  stones  ! 

The  next  landmark  of  importance 
above  Plaster  Cliff  is  the  Oxbow.  Per- 
haps I  should  call  it  a  watermark.  The 
river  here  twists  strangely  between  som- 
bre, soft  wood,  has  precipitous  shores,  and 
the  lingering  waters  take  on  a  deep  olive 
hue.  We  halted  to  cast  for  a  salmon. 
We  tried  our  most  alluring  flies,  but 
the  salmon  were  not  open  to  convic- 
tion. The  trout,  however,  were  numer- 
ous and  feeding  freely.  The  Ecclesiastic 
chose  to  fish  from  shore,  whither  Steve 
followed  him  with  the  landing  net  ;  the 
Artist  went  ashore  to  sketch,  while  I, 
with  Tom's  assistance,  fished  from  the 
canoe.  Steve  had  been  evincing  some 
desire  to  try  his  own  dusky  hand  at  the 
bewitching  sport,  so  at  last  the  Ecclesias- 
tic handed  him  the  rod  for  a  moment, 
with  a  few  cautionary  hints,  and   betook 


himself  up  the  bank  to  a  spring  he  had 
espied  among  the  rocks.  I  held  my  hand 
to  watch  Steve  as  he  stood  proudly  hold- 
ing the  unaccustomed  lancewood,  and  in 
that  position  the  Artist  immortalized  him. 

All  the  preliminaries  the  Indian  accom- 
plished with  skill,  but  presently  a  good- 
sized  trout  seized  one  of  his  flies  and 
started  up  stream.  Now  Steve  was  in  a 
piteous  quandary.  He  had  forgotten  all 
that  he  had  been  told  to  do.  He  under- 
stood not  the  mysteries  of  the  rod,  and 
was  afraid  the  rod  was  going  to  break. 
He  simply  stood  and  gazed,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  concern  on  his  ma- 
hogany face.  When  the  trout  started 
back,  he  pulled  in  some  of  the  slack  with 
his  fingers  gingerly  enough,  but  ret  it  go 
at  once  as  soon  as  the  fish  seemed  to  want 
it.  No  one  would  go  to  his  assistance  un- 
invited, lest  the  Melicite  dignity  should 
be  wounded.  At  last  a  variation  was 
introduced.  A  larger  fish  took  the  dis- 
engaged fly  as  it  trailed  about  the  pool  ; 
and  then  Steve  raised  a  cry  for  help.  The 
Ecclesiastic,  with  Homeric  laughter,  ran 
up  and  grasped  the  rod,  and  after  a  strug- 
gle brought  both  prizes  to  basket.  The 
two  together  weighed  a  pound  and  three- 
quarters,  and  Steve,  with  undisguised  com- 
placency, plumed  himself  on  being  their 
captor.  For  all  that,  however,  he  would 
not  again  take  the  rod,  perhaps  dreading 
lest  a  more  dubious  success  might  tarnish 
his  piscatorial  laurels. 

Just  beyond  the  Oxbow  we  came  to  the 
Gulquac,  one  of  the  Tobique's  largest  and 
most  important  affluents.  At  its  mouth 
was  an  island,  treeless,  grassy,  and  miracu- 
lously stony,  whereon  we  encamped.  The 
Gulquac  joins  the  Tobique  in  a  long, 
straight,  shallow  race,  just  swift  enough 
to  dimple  and  bubble  deliciously.  This 
race  was  alive  with  trout,  of  all  sizes, 
saving  the  largest.  Leaving  the  Artist  to 
sketch  and  theMelicites  to  get  supper,  the 
Ecclesiastic  and  I  whipped  the  Gulquac. 
We  used  a  small  brown  fly,  and  in  half 
an  hour  killed  three  dozen,  ranging  from 
six  or  seven  ounces  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound.  As  the  dusk  thickened  we  put  on 
small  moths,  and  with  a  lavender  fly  I 
killed  two  fish  that  went  each  well  over 
the  pound.  .  They  were  sprightly  creatures 
and  well  worth  the  taking.  Just  as  the 
Ecclesiastic  was  preparing  to  reel  up  he 
struck  a  heavy  fish,  and  found  his  hands 
full.  I  stopped  fishing  and  went  to  him 
with  the  landing  net ;  but  he  waved  me 
aside,  and  in  a  little  while  steered  his  cap- 
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tive  skillfully  into  a  cove,  a  tiny  outlet, 
where  he  could  seize  him  with  his  fingers. 
Truly  it  was  a  beauty,  and  tipped  the 
beam  at  two  and  a  quarter.  Thencefor- 
ward we  rioted  in  trout,  till  we  began  fur- 
tively to  look  for  vermilion  spots  on  our 
sides. 

That  same  night  we  went  salmon  spear- 
ing. Do  not  let  it  be  imagined  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  Ecclesiastic  and  I,  ardent 
fishermen,  could  have  aught  but  reproba- 
tion for  such  poaching.  But  the  Artist 
wanted  to  see  it,  to  get  "  a  subject,"  and 
we  were  willing  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
sin  that  we  might  arm  ourselves  against 
it  the  more  effectually.  We  tried  to  con- 
vince the  Artist  of  the  enormity  of  the 
thing,  but  his  conscience  was  hopelessly 
flaccid.  The  night  proved  fairly  propi- 
tious, though  Steve,  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, grumbled  at  the  film  of  mist  which 
gathered  over  the  waters.  Our  torches, 
made  of  oblong  strips  of  birch  bark,  four 
feet  in  length,  folded  three  times  longitu- 
dinally and  tied  with  the  inner  bark  of 
the  cedar,  were  piled  ready  for  use.  A 
cleft  sapling,  fixed  upright  in  the  bow  of 
a  canoe,  served  as  candlestick. 

Steve,  the  only  one  who  actually  took 
hand  in  the  sinful  proceedings,  had  Frank 
in  the  canoe  with  him  to  paddle  and  the 
Ecclesiastic  to  absolve  him.  The  rest  of 
us  stole  behind,  as  spectators,  in  a  sec- 
ond canoe.  We  poled  quietly  up  stream 
a  few  hundred  yards  before  the  torch 
was  lighted,  Steve  stood  erect  in  the 
bow,  just  behind  the  torch,  balancing  the 
fish  spear.  The  strangeness  of  the  game, 
its  romance,  its  fascination,  began  to  un- 
fold themselves  before  us.  The  moon, 
large  and  white,  was  not  yet  clear  of  the 
tree  tops.  Her  light  was  drowned  by  the 
shifting  glare  of  the  torch,  that  in  pitchy 
rolls  of  smoke  cast  thick  shadows  across 
the  crimsoned  current. 

Very  slowly  and  in  deepest  silence  we 
stole  along,  the  Indian  in  the  bow  poling 
with  the  handle  of  his  spear,  his  keen 
eyes  searching  the  bottom.  Now  on  this, 
now  on  that  side  he  peered,  bending  and 
swaying  stealthily.  The  dead  branches, 
the  whitened  trunks,  and  the  rocks  along 
the  steep  shore  took  on  weird  shapes  in 
the  veering  confusion  of  light.  They 
seemed  to  twist  grotesquely,  filled  with  a 
sort  of  goblin  life  and  alertness  —  and 
filled,  too,  with  eyes  where  the  wet  leaves 
gleamed  out  watchfully.  The  breathless 
stillness  was  growing  almost  oppressive, 
when  suddenly  the  Melicite's  spear  flashed 


downward  like  lightning.  The  captive 
which  it  brought  up  wriggling  turned  out 
to  be  a  tremendous  sucker.  We  were 
much  disappointed  ;  but  Steve  swore  to 
the  worth  of  his  prize,  from  a  Melicite 
standpoint,  and  said,  consolingly  :  "  Sal- 
mon, mebbe,  ugh,  nex'  time  !  " 

"Nex'  time"  came  not  for  a  good  ten 
minutes,  but  then,  when  the  spear  was 
launched  forth,  it  was  not  brought  back 
so  easily.  A  mighty  tumult  and  lashing 
of  the  water  arose,  and  the  canoe  rocked 
in  excitement.  The  Ecclesiastic  almost 
got  overboard  in  his  eagerness  to  help. 
Then  appeared  a  splendid  salmon,  with 
the  prong  of  the  spear  through  his  back, 
the  ashen  forks  inexorably  gripping  his 
belly.  A  tap  on  the  snout  stilled  his 
struggles,  and  Steve  announced  that  it 
weighed  "  all  o'  fifteen  pound,  mebbe  !  " 
Our  scientific  interest  satisfied,  and  the 
Artist  fairly  glutted  with  torchlight  effects, 
we  returned  to  camp  and  blankets  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  were  sleepy  when  the 
sinful  excitement  was  over.  But  if  our 
consciences  would  not  wake  to  sting  us, 
there  was  found  another  agent  to  perform 
the  office.  We  named  that  place  "  Camp 
Mosquito  ;  "  and  though  we  buried  our- 
selves beneath  the  blankets  and  so  es- 
caped their  beaks,  we  were  nearly  smoth- 
ered by  the  huge  brutes  trampling  over 
us  all  night  long. 

In  the  morning  the  Ecclesiastic  and  I 
paid  a  visit  to  a  pool  which  we  had 
marked  in  passing  the  evening  before. 
Tying  the  canoe  to  a  projecting  branch 
a  little  above  the  pool,  we  made  long  and 
crafty  casts.  We  used  smallish  gnat 
flies,  such  as  are  most  killing  in  the  Nep- 
siquit,  and  kept  them  on  the  surface. 
Presently,  as  my  fly  fell  softly  on  the 
outermost  edge  of  the  eddy,  there  came  a 
strange  little  whirlpool  right  beneath  it, 
followed  by  a  screech  from  my  reel.  The 
Ecclesiastic  dropped  his  rod  quickly, 
slipped  the  knot  and  seized  the  paddle. 
Then  he  took  time  to  reel  in  his  line. 

Like  a  silver  crescent  the  salmon  shot 
into  the  air,  straightened  himself  and  fell 
slap  on  the  spot  where  he  expected  the 
line  to  be.  But  it  wasn't  there.  I  had 
looked  out  for  that.  Without  a  pause, 
another  and  a  wilder  leap,  right  toward 
the  canoe  ;  and  we  saw  him  fiercely  shake 
at  the  tiny  feather  sticking  fast  in  his 
jaw.  Then,  after  two  more  leaps  and  an 
attempt  to  dart  under  the  canoe  (foiled  by 
a  strong  sweep  of  the  Ecclesiastic's  pad- 
dle), he  hurried  off  down  stream,  while  the 
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reel  sang  and  the  canoe  followed  in  haste. 
When  he  had  taken  off  about  sixty  yards 
of  my  line  he  started  for  an  up-stream 
scurry,  which  was  hard  on  him.  I  checked 
him  then  severely.  At  this  another  series 
of  leaps  and  another  rush,  and  it  was 
nearly  twenty  minutes  ere  the  fish  seemed 
to  weaken.  Then  he  gave  up  all  at  once 
and  lay  half  on  his  side,  close  by  us.  The 
Ecclesiastic  lifted  the  gaff.  The  sight 
roused  him  to  one  last  effort.  He  whizzed 
off  and  brought  up  blindly  in  a  shallow 
pool  close  to  shore.  We  drew  in  and  cut 
off  his  retreat.  The  Ecclesiastic  has  a  just 
dislike  to  the  gaff,  so  he  slipped  over- 
board, got  both  arms  under  the  fish  and 
threw  him  out  on  the  grass.  "  How  about 
the  'favored  clergy  '  now?"  inquired  the 
Ecclesiastic.  I  said  nothing.  And  the 
salmon  went  thirteen  pounds  ! 

At  Two  Brooks — why  so  called  I  know 
not,  as  we  could  discover  but  one — we  got 
superb  trouting  and  lovely  surroundings. 
The  brook  was  ice  cold,  and  a  long  grav- 
elly point  gave  us  clear  space  for  casting. 
Here  some  days  might  have  been  well 
spent,  but  we  caught  more  than  we  knew 
what  to  do  with  in  a  couple  of  hours.  That 
evening  we  pitched  tent  in  a  dry,  sweet 
wild  meadow,  round  which  the  river  swept 
in  a  narrower  channel.  "  Plenty  salmon 
here,  mebbe!  "  said  Steve,  and  we  went 
in  search  of  them.  Two  or  three  large 
trout  rewarded  us,  but  we  found  no  sal- 
mon. Next  morning,  however,  brought 
us  better  fortunes.  Standing  at  the  lower 
corner  of  the  bend  I  raised  a  small  salmon. 
But  there  was  a  flaw  in  my  casting  line, 
and  to  my  deep  disgust  he  sailed  off  with 
two  flies  and  a  couple  of  yards  of  gut. 
Thereafter,  I  daresay,  he  tried  some  fish- 
ing on  his  own  hook.  A  few  minutes  later 
I  heard  a  shout  from  the  Ecclesiastic  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bend.  He  was  very 
busy  for  the  next  twenty  minutes  or  so, 
and  brought  ashore  a  ten  or  eleven  pound- 
er. Ere  this  was  accomplished  I  had  the 
mate  of  it  to  show  him.  This  was  a  good 
record  for  "Camp  Schell." 

After  breakfast  we  pushed  on  for  the 
Forks,  our  objective  point,  passing  through 
a  barren  and  fire-ravaged  country. 

"The  Forks"  was  the  trout  ground  of 
the  river,  and  a  resort  of  the  salmon  as  well. 
At  this  point  three  large  streams  flow 
together.  From  the  south  comes  the 
Campbell  River,  commonly  known  as  the 
Right  Branch  ;  next  the  Mamozekel  — 
"River  of  Alders,"  as  the  Melicite  rightly 
puts  it,  forming  the  middle  tine,  as  it  were, 


of  this  delectable  fish  fork  ;  and  from  the 
north,  the  Left  Branch,  alias  the  Little  To- 
bique,  alias  the  Nictor. 

The  tongues  of  land  between  the  con- 
verging streams  were  of  luxuriant,  weedy 
meadow,  melodious  with  bobolinks.  Af- 
ter dinner,  leaving  the  Artist  to  his  pen- 
cil, we  took  two  of  the  canoes  and  cross- 
ed to  the  side  where  the  Right  Branch 
emptied  in.  Our  Melicites  held  us  in  po- 
sition by  thrusting  their  paddles  into  the 
bottom.  For  a  time  the  sport  was  mere- 
ly good,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
that  we  had  had  already.  Our  persever- 
ing casts  for  a  salmon  elicited  no  re- 
sponse whatever.  Then  the  breeze  mod- 
erated, the  trees  began  to  cast  longer 
shadows,  and  all  at  once  the  pool  became 
alive. 

We  shifted  our  flies  a  little,  but  soon 
found  that  the  trout  of  Tobique  Forks, 
when  bent  on  making  a  meal,  would  make 
it  off  whatever  came  handiest  Each  new 
fly  seemed  better  than  the  last.  Three- 
quarter- pound  fish  were  reeled  in  with 
an  alacrity  which  set  the  Melicites  eyes 
glistening.  I  had  already  killed  a  couple 
of  two  pounders  and  a  deep-set,  solid  fish 
that  I  flattered  myself  would  pass  the 
three-pound  notch.  The  Ecclesiastic,  to 
judge  from  appearances,  was  having  no 
worse  luck.  At  last,  as  it  drew  near  sun- 
down, the  Ecclesiastic  struck  something 
heavy.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  salm- 
on. Just  then  the  fish  came  half  out  of 
water  and  I  saw  it  was  indeed  a  trout,  but 
a  patriarch  among  them.  "  Five  pounds  !  " 
I  shouted  wildly  ;  but  the  Ecclesiastic  shut 
his  lips  and  said  never  a  word.  He  was 
bent  on  knowing  to  the  ounce  the  exact 
weight  of  that  trout,  which  gave  him  the 
trouble  of  a  salmon  twice  its  size. 

How  finely  the  Ecclesiastic  conducted 
that  combat !  When  he  netted  the  cap- 
tive it  was  without  having  stirred  from 
his  post.  Just  from  water  the  fish 
weighed   four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces. 

It  was  all  down  stream  for  us  on  our 
way  home,  so  the  Indians  fixed  us  each 
a  couch  in  the  canoe,  and  a  framework  of 
plaited  saplings  above  our  heads  hung 
awnings  which  shadowed  us  deliciously. 

My  remembrance  of  the  down  trip  is 
for  the  most  part  a  bright  confusion  of 
greens  and  blues  and  browns,  streaming 
away  behind  us  in  endless  succession,  with 
a  vivid  effect  in  rose  and  white  at  Red 
Rapids,  and  a  study  in  black,  with  light- 
ning high  lights,  as  we  passed  the  Nar- 
rows in  a  thunder  storm. 
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RANKLY,  it  all 
came  about  this 
way.  Charlie  Wal- 
lace, a  dear  old 
friend,  rushed  into 
my  office  one  morn- 
i  n  g  ,  exclaiming, 
"  Hallo  !  Ned,  the 
ducks  are  in."  I  wheeled  my  chair  around 
and  gazed  solemnly  at  my  old  friend, 
thinking  possibly  something  was  wrong  ; 
but  he  was  evidently  in  earnest,  and  hand- 
ed me  a  letter  from  old  Jedeon,  our  guide 
at  River  Beaudette,  on  Lake  St.  Francis, 
which  contained  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  "  Les  canards  sont  ici,  en  grand  nom- 
bres."  That  settled  it,  and  after  tele- 
graphing Jedeon  to  meet  us,  we  left  Mon- 
treal that  night  on  the  Moccasin,  arriving 
at  River  Beaudette  in  time  for  tea  at  Bis-» 
sette's,  at  whose  hospitable  board  many 
sportsmen  have  stretched  their  anxious 
or  tired  legs,  just  as  it  happened.  If  the 
sportsman  was  on  his  way  to  the  shooting 
quarters,  they  were  anxious  ;  if  he  was 
returning,  "  tired  "  was  no  name  for  it. 

Jedeon  drove  up  to  the  door  in  his 
"dog  cart"  just  as  we  rose  from  the 
table,  and  a  moment  later,  "  Bon  soir,  mes- 
sieurs, you'll  get  many  duck  dis  tarn,  sure, 
sure,  de  riviere  is  full  of  it  ;  yest'd'y  I 
cont  'levenduck."  This  was  encouraging, 
to  say  the  least,  but  Jedeon,  good  old 
soul,  might  mean  hundreds  for  aught  we 
knew.  We  soon  had  our  traps  stowed 
away  in  the  two-wheeled  cart  ;    "  Embar- 


quez,  messieurs,"  and  awa}^  we  go  at  a 
snail's  pace  through  the  three  miles  of 
thick  black  mud,  bound  for  the  shanty. 
Jedeon  regales  and  excites  us  en  route 
with  tales  of  the  great  bags  filled  dur- 
ing the  previous  week,  and  occasionally 
touches  up  his  trolteur,  John,  with  a  whip 
made  of  half-inch  rope,  yelling  "  Avance 
done!  avance  done!"  with  a  stentorian 
accent  on  the  done.  Arriving  at  the 
cabane  about  9  p.  m.  we  are  met  by  Mrs. 
Jedeon,  who  welcomes  us  by  at  once 
insisting  upon  our  trying  her  famous 
galettes,  which  we  do  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-six  between  us.  Pipes  were  lit 
and  we  listen  while  Jedeon  tells  us  of  the 
"reg'lar  rafts"  of  ducks  flying,  and  how 
he  saw  a  "reg'lar  procession"  of  them, 
that  there  was  a  "  reg'lar  success  "  of  fall 
duck,  red  head,  blue  bill,  "  deaf  "  duck, 
saw  bill,  "whistlers,"  and  so  forth,  until 
he  winds  up  with  "  Good  nitz,  genTmen, 
we  will  fill  up  de  poche  to-morrow,  for 
sure." 

With  strict  injunctions  to  waken  us  at 
3:30  a.  m.,  we  bid  the  old  man  "good 
night,"  and  turn  in  to — keep  awake  for 
two  solid  hours  thinking  of  the  fun  in 
store  for  us  the  next  day,  for  we  are  in 
for  some  royal  sport. 

We  are  called-  in  time,  and  jump  into 
warm  top  clothes,  rubber  hip  boots  and 
mackintosh  the  color  of  dried  grass  ; 
and  disdaining  so  early  a  breakfast  we 
set  out  with  cartridge  bag,  etc.,  for  the 
half-mile  walk   to   the    creek   where    our 
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shooting  boat  lies.  Arriving  at  the  creek 
I  take  the  bow  of  the  boat,  on  the  lookout 
for  any  possible  shots  at  a  stray  black 
duck  that  may  be  feeding  among  the 
rushes.  Wallace  stows  himself  on  the 
middle  seat,  while  our  mentor  takes  his 
place  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  silently 
paddles  ahead. 

Half  way  down  the  stream  Jedeon  sig- 
nals us  "Look  out,"  by  tapping  the  boat 
lightly  with  his  paddle,  while  he  noise- 
lessly paddles  toward  a  large  clump  of 
rushes.  Just  as  we  reach  the  edge  of 
them  we  hear  a  splashing,  and  four  indis- 
tinct forms  rise  like  meteors  in. the  gray 
dawn.  "  Bang  !  bang  !  "  go  our  guns,  and 
we  down  three  of  them.  Picking  them 
up  we  proceed  on  our  way  to  the  "  blind." 
Half  an  hour's  paddling  brings  us  in 
sight  of  it,  and  a  good  "  blind"  it  is,  too, 
one  such  as  only  a  St.  Lawrence  guide 
knows  how  to  build.  Located  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  shore,  in  a  bunch  of 
rushes,  in  water  about  five  feet  deep,  it 
stands,  solidly  built  of  strong  saplings, 
interlaced  with  long,  dried  grass,  inclos- 
ing the  boat  on  all  sides,  even  to  the  fall- 
ing door  at  the  entrance.  Peep  holes  are 
provided  on  the  outer  side,  so  that,  with 
the  guide's  head  a  little  above  the  top  of 
the  "  blind  "  and  our  own  eyes  glued  to 
the  apertures,  the  ducks  have  a  slim 
chance  of  passing  our  "blind"  unseen. 
The  decoys,  twenty-five  in  number,  are 
set,  and  we  return  to  the  "blind  "  to  await 
proceedings. 

Wallace  was  doing  his  best  to  get  a 
certain  cork  loose,  and  I  was  trying  to 
light  my  pipe,  when  a  warning  cry  from 
the  guide  :  "  Keep  down  !  keep  down  !  " 
calls  us  to  attention.  A  flock  of  "  whis- 
tlers "  are  seen  approaching  the  decoys, 
and  just  as  they  settle  we  let  them  have 
both  barrels,  with  good  results,  nine  birds 
dropping  to  our  shots.  We  keep  up  a 
rapid  fusillade  during  the  morning  flight, 
as  the  ducks  are  flying  very  well  and 
seem  to  have  a  strong  attachment  for 
our  decoys.  The  morning  flight  usually 
begins  at  daybreak  and  continues  until 
nearly  noon.  So  at  12  o'clock  we  have 
our  lunch  in  comfort,  knowing  that  our 
chances  of  bagging  any  game  at  that 
hour  are  small. 

There  is  an  hour  or  so  from  half  past 
4  to  nearly  6  o'clock  when  they  fly 
fairly  well  and  we  add  more  to  the 
J>oche.  Our  bag  is  a  good  one  to-day 
for  two  guns,  for  when  we  "  count  the 
spoils  "    we    have    forty-nine    ducks,    of 


which  twenty-one  are  "  whistlers,"  thirteen 
blue  bills,  nine  red  heads  and  six  black 
ducks. 

On  the  morrow  we  endeavor  to  repeat 
our  success  of  the  previous  day,  but,  alas, 
through  the  extreme  disinterestedness  of 
the  Ontario  Government  and  a  fee  of 
$25  as  a  license,  certain  American  "  pot 
hunters "  have  put  in  an  appearance 
with  their  steam  yachts  for  the  balance  of 
the  shooting  season.  Their  sporting  (?) 
method  is  substantially  as  follows  :  Three 
or  four  floating  "  blinds "  are  anchored 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  numerous 
decoys  are  set  around  them. 

A  small  steam  launch  runs  along  the 
shore,  running  as  close  to  land  as  possible  ; 
in  this  manner  the  ducks  are  naturally 
frightened  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
The  "  punting  up  "  continues  incessantly 
until  finally  the  ducks,  fearing  to  go  near 
shore,  fly  up  and  down  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  rushing  in  hundreds  to  the  decoys 
there  placed.  The  slaughter  is  awful,  for 
it  is  slaughter,  pure  and  simple,  as  many 
as  hundreds  of  ducks  sometimes  being 
killed  in  a  day. 

Another  method,  and  the  most  destruc- 
tive, consists  in  extending  a  line  of  float- 
ing blinds  completely  across  the  lake, 
about  half  a  mile  apart,  with  a  man  in  a 
boat  midway  between  each  blind.  The 
steam  launch  then  hunts  up  the  beds  of 
ducks  in  the  lake,  keeping  them  on  the 
move.  The  latter  method  is,  however, 
rarely  resorted  to,  as  it  necessitates  the 
employment  of  so  many  men,  a  lake 
four  miles  wide  requiring,  for  effectual 
slaughter,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
shots. 

How  the  authorities  of  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  can  and  do  tolerate 
such  a  state  of  affairs  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. Be  it  known,  my  fellow 
sportsmen,  that  we  Canadians  are  terribly 
lax  in  our  game  laws.*  Not  that  the 
more  earnest  sportsmen  do  not  endeavor 
to  procure  the  passage  of  just  and  honest 
game  laws,  but  our  law  makers  seem  to 
have  a  wonderful  antipathy  to  the  preser- 
vation of  game.  It  would  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  Outing  if  some 
of  the  tactics  of  legislators  on  this  im- 
portant question  were  put  into  print. 
If  the  present  slaughter  of  ducks  con- 
tinues for  a  few  years  longer,  lovers  of 
the  sport  may  whistle  for  their  game. 
Then  the  wise  men  of  the  East  will  be 

*  See  "  Game  Protection,"  by  A.  C.  Collins.    Outing  for 
December,  1889. 
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compelled  to  put  on  as  stern  a  prohibitive 
law  as  they  did   in   the   case  of   moose, 
»  caribou,  elks  and  reindeer. 

The  keynote  of  the  want  of  game  pro- 
tection lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  at  least, 
there  are  no  Government  game  wardens. 
The  cry  of  "  want  of  unanimity  among 
sportsmen "  finds  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, of  sympathizers.  The  Dominion 
Gun  Alliance,  conceived,  I  believe,  by 
that  thoroughgoing  sportsman,  Mr.  N.  P. 
Leach,  of  Montreal,  had  for  its  object 
the  amalgamation  of  all  the  gun  clubs  of 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  game  protec- 
tion and  indirectly  of  fostering  trap  shoot- 
ing.    I  quote  from  its  constitution  : 

Article  II.  The  main  objects  of  this  Alliance 
shall  be  to  protect  and  propagate  game  and  fish 
throughout  the  Dominion,  to  adopt  rules  for  all 
classes  of  trap  shooting,  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  formation  of  gun  clubs  and  to  promote  and 
foster  generally  an  interest  in  all  lawful  sport 
pertaining  to  the  rod  and  gun." 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were 
appointed  officials  for  the  year  1889  : 
President,  Judge  Chadwick,  Guelph,  Ont.; 
first  vice-president,  George  Pearsall,  To- 
ronto, Ont.;  second  vice-president,  Phil 
Thompson,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  secretary,  J.  A. 
Keyes,  St.  Catherines,  Ont.;  treasurer, 
C.  C.  Small,  Toronto,  Ont.  All  gun  clubs 
joining  the  Alliance  were  subject  to  a 
small  entry  fee  on  joining  and  a  nomi- 
nal sum  per  annum  as  annual  dues.  Semi- 
annual shoots  were  to  be  held  by  the 
Alliance,  one-half  of  the  entry  fees  to  be 
retained  by  them  for  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  of  the  game  laws.  This  was  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  annual  report  of 
the  work  of  the  Alliance  for  the  current 
year. 

Trap  shooting  has  lost  its  former  proud 
position  in  the  ranks  of  outdoor  sports  in 
Canada,  and  the  interest  therein  has  de- 
creased very  rapidly  this  year,  so  that  the 
Alliance  cannot  look  to  that  source  for 
any  considerable  proportion  of  its  income. 
From  whence,  then,  will  it  come  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  every  officer  of 
the  Alliance  is  a  resident  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  is  true  that  Quebec  is  rep- 
resented by  three  of  the  seven  "  scouts" 
whose  duties  are  to  see  that  the  present 
fish  and  game  laws  are  enforced,  and  to 
work  up  a  general  interest  in  fish  and 
game  protection,  but  while  the  Quebec 
delegates  raised  no  objection  to  the  Alli- 
ance being  officered   exclusively   by  resi- 


dents of  Ontario  (owing  to  the  small 
number  of  clubs  in  Quebec),  subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  it  would  have 
been  much  wiser,  would  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  interest  in  the  latter  prov- 
ince and  would  have  created  quite  a 
pleasant  spirit  of  rivalry,  had  one  or  more 
of  the  officers  been  chosen  from  among 
the  many  enthusiastic  sportsmen  of  Que- 
bec. There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  on 
this  point.  The  Alliance  could  not  wish 
for  a  better  list  of  officers  than  that  which 
it  selected,  but  it  should  have  been  chosen 
with  a  due  regard  to  provincial  rights. 

A  resolution  which  I  understand  was 
put  before  the  Alliance  and  voted  down 
was  that  relating  to  club  and  individual 
subscriptions,  the  tenor  of  this  resolu- 
tion being  that  each  member  of  a  club 
should  be  charged  an  additional  $2  per 
annum,  the  money  so  obtained  to  be 
used  by  the  Alliance.  Had  this  resolu- 
tion passed,  every  member  of  all  the 
shooting  clubs  in  Canada  would  have 
been  glad  to  pay  the  increased  subscrip- 
tion, for  it  meant  a  revenue  to  the  Alli- 
ance sufficient  to  employ  a  full  staff  of 
game  wardens  during  the  close  season. 

As  the  first  thing,  we  desire  the  present 
game  laws  enforced  ;  when  that  is  done, 
then  will  be  the  time  for  the  construction 
of  new  and  more  efficient  ones.  We 
should  have  a  non-export  law  —  a  law 
compelling  men  to  build  blinds  for  duck 
shooting  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  from  any  shore,  point  of  land  or 
reed  bed,  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
floating  blinds  and  steam  launches,  and 
the  penalty  for  infringement  of  any  law 
should  be  made  so  large  that  a  second 
offense  would  seldom  occur. 

All  these  we  want  and  more,  but  the 
procuring  of  them  must,  of  necessity,  be 
gradual.  No  man  is  quite  willing  to  ex- 
change the  risk  of  incurring  the  enmity 
of  his  neighbors  and  the  loss  of  his  busi- 
ness for  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  pretty 
silver  "badge  of  office." 

The  supply  of  game  is  so  abundant  at 
present  that  the  general  feeling  is  one  of 
indifference.  The  far-sighted  sportsman, 
however,  sees  things  in  a  different  light. 
He  sees  in  the  near  future  the  only  re- 
course, the  poor  man's  enemy,  the  game 
preserve ;  where  sport  is  secondary  to 
the  largest  bag  made  in  a  single  day  or 
season,  and  where  the  most  successful 
slaughter  is  rewarded  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony,  the  club  prize,  and  all  this 
"nder  the  cloak  of  sport.     We  have  not 
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yet  come  to  this,  for  we  have  plenty  of 
game  for  all  ;  but  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law  must  be  invoked  to  stay  the  further 
course  of  destruction. 

Systematic  game  protection  we  must 
insist  upon,  and  every  Canadian  who 
shoulders  a  gun  should  at  once  do  his  ut- 
most to  force  recognition  of  the  fact  in 
the  place  where  it  will  do  most  good, 
namely,  his  representative  at  Parliament. 

But  our  "sheep"  are  straying  and  we 
will   return   to  them.     We    remained    at 


our  cabane  between  River  Beaudette  and 
Pointe  Mouille  three  days  longer,  but 
with  no  success  ;  we  were  just  four  days 
too  late  to  miss  the  steam  launches  and 
the  slaughter.  But  faithfully,  nevertheless, 
we  will  peg  away,  using  our  little  influence 
to  "keep  the  ducks,"  and  should  we  suc- 
ceed the  readers  of  Outing  who  visit 
River  Beaudette  on  Lake  St.  Francis  will 
not  go  home  empty  handed,  especially  if 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  old 
Jedeon  for  their  guide. 


BIRD    CATCHING   AT    GLENGARRIFFE. 


BY    ROB.    F.    WALSH. 


AVE  you  ever  been  on  a  bird- 
catching  expedition?"  "No!" 
And  then  I  asked  my  friend, 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel, 
"What  is  it  like?"  "Oh,"  he 
replied,  "  it  is  immense  fun  !  Just  look 
at  that  linnet !  Did  you  ever  hear  a  bird 
sing  so  sweetly  ?  I  caught  that  one  last 
autumn  near  Glengarriffe  with  Tim 
Dolan,  the  brogue  maker.  He  is  the 
best  man  at  bird  catching  in  Ireland. 
And  if  you  go  to  Glengarriffe  you 
shouldn't  miss  an  opportunity  of  going 
out  with  him." 

It  was  a  big  pull  for  that  roan  horse  up 
the  mountain  side  above  Killarney.  But 
in  about  an  hour  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  learning  that  we  were  close  to  the 
Queen's  cottage.  It  was  fully  five  miles 
from  the  road  level  in  the  valley  to  this 
spot,  but  they  are  five  miles  of  loveliness. 
Arbutus  and  oak  and  ash  and  yew  line  the 
road  sides,  and  lower  down  were  countless 
rhododendrons  and  flowers  and  ferns, 
making  a  veritable  carpeting  of  beauty  be- 
neath the  trees.  Now  and  then  a  purling 
stream  wended  its  sinuous  way  through 
this  groundwork  of  foliage,  and  came 
splurting  into  the  road  in  miniature  cas- 
cades, flinging,    as  it   were,    their    lovely 


sparkling  diamonds   into  the   air   as  the 
leaflets  broke  their  rush  to  the  open. 

We  dismounted  from  our  car  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  were  soon  at  the  little 
plateau  on  which  is  built  the  cottage. 
We  needed  no  instruction  from  our  driver 
as  to  where  we  should  look.  The  view 
on  every  side  was  enchanting.  Right  in 
front  was  the  Eagle's  Nest  Mountain,  be- 
low us  the  middle  lake,  with  its  rocky 
islands  and  dark  waters,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  with  its  giant 
mountains  defending  the  pass.  Then  we 
looked  to  the  right  and  the  lower  lake 
seemed  more  lovely  than  ever.  Peeping 
from  their  tree-grown  hiding  places  were 
the  hotels,  as  if  unwilling  to  obtrude  on 
this  garden  of  nature  the  unequal  handi- 
work of  man.  Mountains  and  lakes  and 
islands  and  trees  and  barren  rocks,  all 
were  placed  in  such  position  that  made 
the  entire  landscape  almost  unreal  in  its 
fairylike  beauty.  Nature  has  certainly 
spared  no  pains  or  her  wealth  in  mak- 
ing this  paradise,  and  as  we  devoured  and 
drank  in  the  scene  we  were  not  surprised 
at  the  conceit  of  the  poet  who  calls  Kil- 
larney "  Heaven's  reflex." 

About  half  a  mile  outside  Kenmare  our 
jehu  called   our  attention   to  four  or  five 
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men  who  were  seated  on  the  ground, 
under  a  "  ditch  "  or  fence.  "  D'ye  know 
what  they're  doin',  sir  ? "  he  asked.  Of 
course  we  didn't  know,  so  he  explained  to 
us  that  they  were  bird  catching.  I  could 
not  help  laughing,  for  I  couldn't  see  for 
the  life  of  me  how  men  sitting  under  a 
fence  could  be  engaged  at  the  same  time 
in  capturing  any  members  of  the  feathered 
tribe. 

But  I  was  speedily  made  aware  of  the 
process.  The  methods  of  this  sport  (?) 
are  curious,  and  so  interested  did  we  be- 
come in  our  preceptor's  explanation  that 
we  decided  to  accompany  a  bird-catching 
expedition  and  see  for  ourselves  the  se- 
crets of  this  curious  fraternity. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Eccles'  Hotel,  so 
famed  for  its  costly  dining-room  picture 
gallery.  Our  driver  suggested  that  there 
was  a  better  view  from  Roche's  and  we 
went  there.  We  were  just  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  we  enjoyed  it,  and  afterward 
had  a  stroll  through  the  pretty  grounds 
of  the  hotel  with  the  pleasant-mannered 
proprietor. 

To  him  we  told  the  story  of  our  driver 
about  bird  catching,  and  he  was  highly 
amused  when  we  signified  our  desire  to 
participate  in  the  sport.  He  assured  us 
that  we  would  be  very  tired  of  it,  but  that 
he  would  arrange  a  party  to  accompany 
us  on  the  following  Sunday.  When  we 
asked,  "  Why  wait  until  Sunday  ?  "  he  re- 
plied, '*  For  a  very  curious  reason.  I 
don't  believe  there  are  fifty  bird  catchers 
in  Ireland  who  are  not  either  shoe  or 
brogue  makers  or  else  nailers.  The  fas- 
cination of  bird  catching  seems  to  belong 
solely  to  these  people,  and,  as  they  work 
all  the  week,  they  can  only  indulge  in  the 
amusement  on  Sundays." 

This  revelation  was  so  odd  that  we  be- 
came more  interested  still,  and  asked  him 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  induce  one  or 
two  of  them  to  come  out  on  some  week  day, 
as  it  was  not  certain  that  we  should  remain 
at  Glengarriffe  so  long.  He  said  he  would 
try,  and  forthwith  called  a  young  fellow 
who  was  loitering  in  the  shrubbery.  "  I 
say,  Jimmie  !  I  want  you  to  saddle  the 
gray  mare  and  ride  into  Bantry.  Call  at 
Tim  Dolan's  —  the  brogue  maker  —  and 
tell  him  that  some  gentlemen  would  like 
to  go  bird  catching  with  him  on  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday,  and  if  he  will  leave  his 
work  for  the  day  we  shall  see  that  he 
doesn't  lose  by  it." 

The  young  fellow  touched  his  cap  and 
was  disappearing   in   the  direction  of  the 


stables  when  Mr.  Roche  called  him  back 
and  said  :  "You  had  better  take  the  gig 
with  you  and  bring  Tim  over  to  the  hotel. 
Tell  him  I'll  put  him  up  for  the  night 
and  send  him  home  in  time  for  work  in 
the  morning."  "All  right,  sir,"  and  off 
went  the  messenger. 

Tim  arrived  about  10  o'clock,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  proprietor's  private  room, 
where  we  were  shortly  afterward  intro- 
duced to  him.  He  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  an  off  day  at  his  favor- 
ite amusement  without  losing  by  it,  and 
heartily  entered  into  our  scheme.  Over 
a  glass  of  hot  Irish  whiskey  he  unfolded  to 
us  the  secrets  of  the  sport.  He  related  in 
his  quaint  manner  some  of  the  great  catches 
that  he  had  made  in  days  gone  by  ;  how 
one  Sunday  he  "  slept  it  out  "  and  had  to 
go  to  last  mass,  instead  of  a  very  early 
one,  and  consequently  was  unable  to  reach 
the  places  he  had  marked  for  his  expedi- 
tion. "  But  begor,  sir,  I  had  the  divil's 
luck.  I  tuck  out  but  wan  bullfinch — but 
she  was  a  great  wan  —  she'd  sing  ye  to 
sleep.  An'  I  wint  into  Lord  Bantry's  de- 
mesne, just  behind  the  castle — bad  scran 
to  him — savin'  yer  presence.  Av  coorse 
they  couldn't  see  me.  An'  what  d'ye  think 
I  catched  but  six  fine  cocks  ! " 

Laughing  over  his  luck  he  explained 
that,  having  in  your  possession  a  good 
singing  bird  —  a  goldfinch,  lark,  linnet, 
bullfinch  or  any  other  variety  of  song- 
bird—  you  build  a  cage  with  a  double 
compartment.  One  below,  called  the  cage 
proper,  in  which  the  captive  songster  war- 
bles a  decoy  song  to  his  free  relations, 
and  the  other  a  smaller  compartment  over- 
head, with  a  trap  door,  through  which  are 
put  the  newly-caught  birds. 

Having  the  captive  songbird,  let  us 
say  a  linnet,  and  the  trap  cage,  and  hav- 
ing located  a  spot  where  linnets  frequent, 
a  quantity  of  birdlime  is  brought  out, 
and  some  twigs,  near  to  where  the  decoy 
is  placed,  are  smeared  with  it.  The  de- 
coy sings  right  merrily,  the  other  linnets 
come  about  to  keep  him  company,  and 
suddenly  some  unwary  bird  perches  on  a 
birdlime-besmeared  twig,  and  is  caught, 
for  he  cannot  disengage  himself  from  this 
peculiarly  sticky  substance. 

This  birdlime  is,  as  I  have  said,  pecu- 
liarly sticky — in  fact,  it  is  the  stickiest  of 
all  the  sticky  things  that  exist,  and  its 
preparation  is  almost  as  peculiar  as  is  its 
characteristic.  The  bird  catcher  hies  him 
to  some  wood  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance  of   holly  trees,  and  carefully  col- 
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lects  from  them  several  pounds  weight  of 
bark.  This  he  puts  into  a  mortar  and 
reduces  to  pulp  with  the  assistance  of 
a  heavy  pestle  and  considerable  elbow 
grease.  Then  the  mass  is  washed  well 
and  it  is  again  pounded  finer  in  the  mor- 
tar or  on  some  smooth  stone. 

After  the  manufacturer  is  satisfied  that 
it  has  been  pounded  fine  enough,  he  again 
washes  it  well,  and  after  considerable  mac- 
eration the  pulp  assumes  a  grayish  color. 
Then  there  are  two  or  three  methods  of 
giving  it  the  final  preparation.  One,  and 
the  most  common,  is  to  pull  and  wash  it 
until  nothing  remains  but  the  slate-color 
paste.  When  the  aristocratic  manufac- 
turer is  satisfied  that  he  has  thoroughly 
cleansed  it,  he  buries  it  in  the  earth,  or, 
more  often,  in  a  dung  heap,  and  here  it 
remains  for  from  seven  to  twenty-one  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  all  the  water  has 
been  absorbed  and  only  the  sticky,  gluti- 
nous paste  called  birdlime  remains.  Some- 
times, when  the  bird  catcher  has  run  short 
of  his  novel  trap  he  examines  the  paste 
frequently  to  see  if  it  is  ready,  and  it 
often  happens  that  in  a  few  days  it  has 
driven  off  sufficient  moisture  to  serve  on 
the  twigs  near  his  decoy. 

The  morning  after  our  interview  with 
Tim  Dolan  we  were  up  betimes,  and,  after 
a  hearty  breakfast  and  a  corpse  reviver  at 
the  bar,  we  proceeded  to  do  Glengarriffe. 
We  had  a  row  through  the  islands,  visited 
the  picturesque  old  bridge  in  the  ravine, 
and  crossing  over  it  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
the  peculiar  little  cottage  built  by  one  of 
the  Earls  of  Bantry.  Some  of  the  leather 
work  and  tapestry  in  this  little  "box"  are 
exquisitely  wrought,  and  the  old  caretaker 
took  very  good  care  that  we  should  not 
touch  any  of  it.  Then  we  climbed  the 
little  mountain  to  the  north  of,  and  look- 
ing like  a  child  of,  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  had 
a  splendid  view  of  this  little  nugget  of 
nature's  beauty. 

We  went  to  bed  early,  and  were 
awakened  at  5  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
to  start  with  Tim,  the  brogue  maker,  on 
our  bird-catching  trip.  Timothy  had 
come  from  Bantry  during  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  on  the  "  mail  car,"  and 
had  brought  with  him  two  cages,  one 
containing  a  goldfinch  and  the  other  a 
linnet,  and  a  goodly  supply  of  birdlime. 
After  breakfast  we  mounted  a  jaunting 
car,  and  had  a  pleasant  drive  of  nearly 
six  miles  to  the  scene  of  our  debut  in 
this  delight  of  cobblers  and  nailers. 
After  trudging  through  the  green   fields 


and  over  fences  capped  with  thorny 
furze  bushes  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  we 
were  informed,  confidentially,  that  we 
had  reached  the  battle  ground. 

Here  Tim  selected  a  part  of  the  ditch 
or  fence  on  which  were  growing  some 
white-thorn  bushes,  and  on  a  bare  green 
patch  deposited  the  cage  containing  the 
goldfinch.  He  then  unearthed  a  can  of 
birdlime  from  his  pocket  and  dexterously 
smeared  several  twigs  he  had  brought 
with  him  and  placed  them  in  the  most 
cunning  places  on  the  bushes  close  to  the 
cage. 

This  done,  we  repaired  to  a  neighbor- 
ing field,  and  having  gone  through  a 
similar  process  deposited  our  linnet  de- 
coy and  cage  on  the  lower  side  of  a 
"  double  ditch."  The  old  gentleman 
then  inspected  the  twigs  at  both  sites, 
sniffed  the  air,  looked  at  the  sky,  listened 
attentively  to  the  songs  of  his  decoys,  and 
then  addressing  us  he  whispered  myste- 
riously :  "  If  there's  wan  in  a  mile  of  us 
we'll  catch  'em." 

Tim  was  still  eyeing  his  cages  and 
watching  the  sky,  as  if  he  expected  the 
birds  to  come  down,  manna-like,  and  fall 
on  his  sticky  twigs.  But  suddenly  he 
seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and  turning  to  us 
he  said  :  "We'll  go  into  the  corner  at  the 
aisht  of  the  linnet  field,  and  sit  on  the 
bottom  of  the  double'  ditch,  and  we  can 
see  the  two  singers  catching  the  wild 
wans."  We  had  no  objections  or  sugges- 
tions to  make.  We  didn't  know  what 
this  move  was  for,  so  we  mildly  obeyed 
and  carted  the  lunch  basket  along.  Ar- 
rived at  the  point  of  vantage  indicated 
by  our  teacher,  we  opened  it  and  had 
each  a  glass  of  good  old  Irish  whiskey. 
This  put  the  cobbler  in  better  humor, 
and  we  ventured  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

The  watchers  were  to  do  nothing,  sim- 
ply sit  and  watch,  and,  when  a  bird  was 
caught,  go  and  disengage  him  from  his 
twig  trap  and  place  him  in  the  upper  com- 
partment of  the  cage.  Tim  grew  silent, 
puffed  away  at  his  black  dhudeen  and 
kept  his  eyes  restlessly  watching  his  two 
cages.  We  had  settled  down  into  a  kind 
of  despairing  silence,  and  smoked  our 
cigars  in  that  dreamy  fashion  one  sees  in 
the  opium  joints  of  New  York  or  San 
Francisco.  By  and  by  we  began  to  feel 
hungry,  and  my  friend  summoned  courage 
to  propose  that  we  have  some  lunch.  Mr. 
Dolan  having  no  objection,  we  developed 
the  contents  of  the  basket  and  were  soon 
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pitching  into  ham  and  beef  sandwiches 
and  excellent  celery  and  Bass'  ale. 

I  do  believe  Timothy's  tongue  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  his  stomach,  for 
the  moment  he  had  finished  his  repast  he 
again  became  communicative.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  already  heartily 
tired  of  our  sojourn  by  the  double  ditch, 
I  decided  to  ply  him  well  with  whiskey 
and  thus  induce  him  to  spin  some  yarns — 
for  anything  was  better  than  looking  at 
two  empty  fields,  two  bird  cages  and  a 
cloudless  blue  sky  for  hours  in  silence. 
My  plan  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the 
old  man  grew  merry  and  told  us  some 
capital  stories  of  how  they  used  to  play 
cards  by  the  "ditch  side"  while  their 
songbirds  were  piping  a  merry  song  of 
invitation  to  their  relatives.  "  An'  many 
is  the  time  I  bate  every  wan  o'  them  at 
forty-five  in  this  very  spot.  But,  bad 
scran  to  me,  if  I  could  ever  win  a  half- 
penny.    Thim  young  fellows  is  the  divil 

all  out "     But  here  Tim's  narration 

was  suddenly  ended,  for  with  a  bound  he 
was  on  his  feet  and  scampering  to  where 
we  left  the  goldfinch. 

We  followed  close  behind  him,  and 
eagerly  watched  his  movements  as  he 
neared  the  cage.  He  went  up  to  it  noise- 
lessly and  on  tiptoe.  But  when  he  got 
to  it  he  uttered  a  fearful  malediction 
on  the  hapless  bird  whose  wings  had  got 


fixed  to  the  birdlime,  and  who  was  now 
twitting  as  if  in  pain  and  making  violent 
efforts  to  escape.  We  asked  him  what 
was   wrong    and  he  replied  :  "  'Tis   only 

wan  o'  thim  d d  yellowhammers,"  as 

he  removed  it  from  the  twig.  We  wished 
to  -keep  the  pretty  little  bird,  with  its 
glorious  yellow  breast  and  black-and- 
yellow  striped  back  and  wings,  but  Mr. 
Dolan  wouldn't  have  it.  He  would  not 
put  "  a  spalpeen  of  a  yellowhammer  in 
his  cage  with  that  darlin'  singer  there." 
So  our  capture  was  roughly  released, 
and  we  were  hurried  back  to  our  corner. 
In  this  way  the  time  passed  until  nearly 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  we 
caught  two  linnets,  much  to  the  delight 
of  our  friend  Tim,  and  just  as  we  had 
secured  them  in  the  cage  a  shout  from 
the  roadway  told  us  that  our  car  had 
arrived,  and  we  prepared  to  depart. 

I  scarcely  wish  to  tell  my  inmost 
thoughts  about  bird  catching  ;  they  are 
not  over  pleasant.  But  Tim  Dolan  en- 
joyed it,  so  do  thousands  of  others  of  his 
profession.  They  love  the  birds  ;  they 
love  to  hear  them  sing  as  they  work  at 
their  lasts  or  in  their  forges  ;  and  as  the 
amusement  pleases  them  and  is  quite 
harmless,  if  it  is  not  elevating,  I  say,  with 
infinite  pleasure,  let  messieurs  the  cob- 
blers and  nailers  keep  their  monopoly  of 
the  pastime. 


MORNING. 


Oh  joy,  to  live !     To  feel  the  bounding  tide 
Of  life's  red  fountain  through  our  pulses  leap  ! 
To  rise  at  morning's  light  from  slumber  deep, 
And,  throwing  all  the  eastern  windows  wide, 
To  see  the  glories  of  the  world  outside, 
As  Nature,  new-refreshed,  wakes  from  her  sleep  ; 
While  Phoebus  up  his  blazing  path  doth  ride, 
And  the  great  earth  in  rhythmic  whirl  doth  sweep 
Through  space,  beneath  the  glowing  sapphire  vault, 
Herself  adorned  with  trees,  and  birds,  and  flowers, 
And  every  beauty  God's  great  love  can  give' 
In  all  around  is  neither  speck  nor  fault  ; 
The  gifts  of  Heaven's  omnipotence  are  ours, 
And  gratefully  we  cry,  "  '  Tis  joy  to  live !  " 

Charles  Hampton. 
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YACHT   RACING   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN. 


BY    F.    C.    SUMICHRAST. 


is  well  known  the  past 
season  of  yacht  racing 
was  not  a  particularly 
brilliant  one  in  British 
waters,  if  brillian- 
cy comes  from 
very  large  entries 
all  round  the 
coasts,  or  from 
the  advent  of  a 
particularly  suc- 
cessful yacht,  or 
stern  competition 
in  a  particu- 
lar  class.  Years 
ago  whole  fleets 
of  schooners  used 
to  appear  at  the  mooring  buoys  or  starting 
line;  the  steam  yachts  killed  them  off,  with 
the  considerate  assistance  of  Sea  Belle  first 
and  Miranda  next.  Yawls  came  into  fash- 
ion after  a  while,  Corisande  starting  in — 
though  Speranza  and  Enid  had  previously 
done  some  excellent  sailing  under  that  rig 
— to  make  new  aspirants  for  honors  order 
stickers  and  a  half.  Florinda  shone  like 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  through 
many  a  season  ;  then  came  Jullanar,  the 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  hard- 
weather  bird,  and  the  graceful  and  swift 
Latona.  Large  cutters  always  existed 
and  always  attracted  popular  attention 
—  Kriemhilda,  Oimara,  Condor,  Cythera, 
Arrow  flew  their  flags  in  many  a  stub- 
born contest. 

There  were,  too,  smaller  craft  that  made 
great  names  for  themselves,  who  more 
than  once  frightened  away  all  competi- 
tors :  Mosquito,  Fiona,  Vanguard,  Neva, 
Vanduara,  each  of  whom  in  turn  yielded 
to  the  other.  These  made  brilliant  sea- 
sons, and  classes  made  thenij  too  ;   at  one 


time  it  was  the  forty-ton  class  that  drew 
all  eyes,  and  what  races  there  were  in  it 
when  Norman,  Bloodhound,  Myosotis  and 
Britannia  contended  for  the  badge  of  vic- 
tory !  The  tens  had  their  day,  and  were 
made  illustrious  by  Lily,  Florence,  Nep- 
tune, Buttercup,  and  so  many  more  gallant 
little  craft.  Fifteens  flourished  a  while, 
with  Fairlie,  Aveyron,  Ildegonda  and  Mag- 
gie. The  twenties  cut  in,  headed  by  Vam- 
pire, the  "  old  Bat,"  whose  supremacy  was 
so  long  absolute  ;  but  Vanessa  came,  and 
the  butterfly  defeated  the  bat,  and  then  a 
crowd  of  once  famous  cracks — Sunshine, 
Fnriqueta,  Challenge,  Quickstep,  Sayonara, 
with  Amethea  and  Freda  to  close  the  list. 

In  1888  the  debut  of  Yarana,  and  the 
marvelous  sailing  of  that  exceedingly  ele- 
gant and  swift  vessel,  gave  everybody 
ample  food  for  talk,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  why  as  much  excitement  was  not 
produced  in  1889  by  the  advent  of  Val- 
kyrie, which  had  the  additional  attraction 
of  being  a  challenger  for  the  America's 
Cup,  .and  ought  to  have  been  watched 
with  nearly  the  same  interest  as  her 
larger  sister,  the  Thistle.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  the  season  was  considered  not  as 
brilliant  as  had  been  fondly  anticipated, 
though  there  was  ample  fun  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  a  fine  selection  of  weather, 
from  dead  calms  to  gales  of  wind,  fogs 
and  rain  storms  to  consuming  heat,  and 
very  often  a  show  of  starters  recalling 
the  palmiest  days  of  Thames  or  Mersey 
matches. 

Apart  from  prime  favorites  like  Irex 
and  Yarana,  the  latter  in  her  second  sea- 
son and  presumably  faster,  there  was  a 
fair  show  of  new  vessels.  Watson  had 
turned  out  Valkyrie  in  the  sixty  class, 
though  she  was  enlarged  to  meet  Ameri- 
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can  yachts,  and  Deerhound,  a  replica  of 
Valkyrie,  in  the  forty-rating  class  ;  a  new 
Southern  twenty,  Mimosa,  and  two  Clyde 
ones,  Dragon  and  Windward,  were  pre- 
paring to  do  battle  for  the  championship 
of  the  class  with  Vreda,  another  Watson 
design,  and  the  recognized  queen  of  her 
rating.  Among  the  tens  Yvonne  and  Dar- 
thula  in  the  North  had  Doris,  hipped  out 
under  the  new  rule,  to  meet  and  conquer, 
and  in  the  South  Decima  and  Drina  were 
to  sail  against  Dis,  while  among  the 
small  fry  there  was  a  crop  of  new  boats 
promising  no  end  of  sport. 

As  a  detailed  account  of  such  racing  in 
the  first  class  as  Valkyrie  took  part  in  has 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Outing,* 
races  already  described  in  that  article 
will  be  mentioned  so  far  only  as  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  run  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  various  yachts. 

The  season  opened  on  May  22  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Thames  Yacht 
Club,  well  known  for  having  long  stood 
out  against  the  old  Thames  rule  of  meas- 
urement, thereby  provoking  one  of  those 
unusual  occurrences — a  strike  of  racing 
yachts.  The  day  was  paltry  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  Valkyrie  was  beaten  on  time 
by  Deerhound,  Yarana  and  Vreda,  while 
Irex  only  finished  second  last.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  under  the  Royal  London 
burgee,  Valkyrie  defeated  Yarana  and 
Irex  in  proper  fashion,  the  wind  still 
light  and  baffling.  Deerhound  on  this, 
occasion  had  not  to  sail  against  the  first- 
class  boats,  but  against  Mohawk,  Colonel 
Bagot's  vessel ;  Foxglove,  a  yawl  that  had 
covered  herself  with  glory  the  preceding 
year  ;  the  smart  Foxhound,  which  in  her 
old  age  was  traveling  up  and  down  wind 
with  as  much  speed  as  ever,  and  Vreda. 

Crafts  of  the  calibre  of  Mohawk  and 
the  Foxes  have  absolutely  no  business 
alongside  of  modern  racers  like  Watson's 
forty,  and  they  were  of  course  hopelessly 
distanced,  Deerhound  vanishing  like  a 
spirit,  and  Vreda  showing  them  the  way 
over  the  ground.  Mohawk  did  not  at 
once  lose  heart,  and  on  the  24th  tried 
her  luck  again,  the  Royal  Thames  giving 
the  prizes.  Vreda  was  also  in  it,  and 
while  driven  very  hard  owed  some  of  her 
good  fortune  to  the  tide.  She  stuck  to 
Deerhound  like  a  burr  and  wound  up  by 
saving  her  time  with  plenty  to  spare,  so 
she  had  no  objections  to  light  weather. 
Valkyrie  the  same  day  defeated    Yarana 

*  "  Valkyrie  in  British  Waters,"  F.  C.  Sumichrast     Out- 
ing for  October,  1889. 


and  Irex,  and  repeated  the  dose  on  the 
25th  in  the  New  Thames  Channel  match 
"down  Swin,"  from  Southend  to  Har- 
wich. In  this  match  Amfihitrite,  a  centre- 
board schooner  whose  performances  will 
be  referred  to  later,  Deerhound  and  Vreda 
also  took  part.  Vreda  was  the  last  to 
reach  Harwich,  and  the  sailing  committee 
having  made  up  their  minds  that  she  was 
"not  in  it,"  retired  before  her  arrival;  It 
turned  out,  however,,  that  she  had  done 
some  more  time  salvation,  and  that  the 
prize  awarded  to  Deerhound  properly  be- 
longed to  hef.     She  claimed  it  and  got  it. 

Harwich  Regatta  has  a  pleasant  repu- 
tation among  the  East  Coast  ones.  In 
fact,  it  is  practically  the  only  one  attend- 
ed by  the  racing  fleet,  though  in  former 
days  Lowestoft  used  to  draw  the  cracks 
readily,  and  the  Royal  Yorkshire  could 
always  manage  to  bring  together  a  not- 
able fleet  off  Hull.  But  times  have 
changed  ;  the  South  and  West  of  Eng- 
land take  the  cream  of  the  fun,  and 
Harwich  alone  is  visited  by  the  flag 
hunters.  It  gave  a  miserable  welcome 
to  them  on  May  27.  Fog  and  a  cold 
wind  combined  to  make  the  day  un- 
pleasant, especially  to  losers.  Valkyrie 
won  easily  from  Yarana  and  Irex,  while 
Mohawk  and  Vreda,  still  pitted  against 
the  Hound,  lost  themselves  in  the  fog  a  la 
Thistle,  and  the  handsome  forty  scored 
once  more.  Great  times  followed  on  the 
28th,  when  the  return  match  was  sailed. 
It  was  blowing  a  strong  lower  sail  breeze, 
which  played  the  mischief  with  the  spars 
and  rigging  of  the  new  yachts,  both  Val- 
kyrie and  Deerhoufid  nearly  losing  their 
mainmasts.  Irex  won,  of  course,  in  the 
wind  and  sea,  and  Yarana,  sailing  like  a 
bird,  collared  the  second  prize.  The 
Royal  Thames  sent  the  crowd  flying  from 
the  Nore  to  Dover,  a  course  over  which 
many  a  gallant  race  has  been  sailed.  The 
result  was  a  very  tall  feather  in  Valkyrie's 
cap,  for  she  laid  out  Irex  and  Yarana,  to 
say  nothing  of  Deerhound,  which,  in  its 
turn,  lost  Mohawk  and  company. 

The  Royal  Cinque  Ports  Yacht  Club 
has  its  headquarters  at  Dover,  and  if 
there  is  any  weight  of  wind  going  can 
guarantee  a  deck  washing  to  competitors. 
The  sea  off  Dover  has  a  peculiar  steep- 
ness, as  all  passengers  to  Calais  know, 
and  it  has  often  wrought  havoc  on  racers. 
Valkyrie  was  squarely  beaten  by  Irex,  and 
showed  herself  a  good  light-weather  boat, 
but  an  inferior  strong  -  weather  racer. 
Deerhound,  in  her   class,  had   a  toughish 
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experience  with  the  wind  and  sea,  but 
neither  Vreda  nor  Vanessa,  the  latter  once 
a  name  to  conjure  by,  had  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  alongside  her,  and  the  latter  wisely 
gave  up  before  the  race  ended. 

From  Dover  most  of  the  yachts  went 
to  Southampton  for  repairs,  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  driving  through  the  Dover 
seas,  and  after  being  set  all  a-taunto  they 
winged  their  way  round  the  Land's  End 
to  Cork,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  yacht  club 
in  the  world.  What  regattas  have  been 
held  there  !  What  fine  contests  have  tak- 
en place  on  its  waters  !  Dear  Vander- 
decken,  long  since  gone,  but  living  still 
in  the  pages  of  his  books,  made  every 
yachtsman  know  and 
love  Cork.  The  glories 
of  old  days  faded  for 
a  time,  and  the  port 
failed  to  attract  the 
racing  fleet  ;  but  last 
season  the 
wholecrowd 
of  them  de- 
termined to 
pay    "Ould 


brogue  ;"  a  fine  fleet  of  yachts  ;  a  good 
course,  "  wid  rocks  scattered  about ;  " 
keen  rivalry  between  the  cracks — every- 
thing, .save  and  except  wind.  And  with- 
out wind  what  can  sailing  vessels  do  ? 
Drift.  So  it  was  a  drift.  A  sort  of  Con- 
stellation chased  by  the  British  squadron 
drift — only  on  that  memorable  occasion 
other  means  of  propulsion  than  sails 
were  allowed  and  freely  used.  Valkyrie 
was  the  Constellation  of  the  day,  and 
floated  away  from  Yarana  and  Deerhound; 
Irex,  feeling  tired,  early  sat  down  on  a 
sandbank,  and  her  crew  had  really  more 
excitement  than  their  colleagues  on  other 
vessels.  The  second  day,  June  18,  was 
just  as  bad,  only  worse,  as  the  inhabitants 
remarked.  The  race  was  for  the  Queen's 
Cup,  and  it  was  the  smallest  vessel  of  the 
crowd,  Vreda,  that  carried  it  off,  after 
an  all  day  and  all  night  drift.  It  was 
hard  lines  on  Valkyrie,  which  had  repeat- 
edly distanced  all  competitors  whenever 
any  air  came,  and  which  was  regularly 
fluked  out  of  the  possession  of  the  cup 
just  when  it  seemed  within  her  grasp. 

The  24th  of  June  saw  the  cracks  mustered 
in  the  Mersey,  Yarana  with  a  new  main- 
sail that  was  intended  to  make  and  did 
make  a  marked  difference  in   her  sailing, 
so  marked,  indeed,  that  Valkyrie  found  it 
impossible  to  shake   her  off  at  the  end, 
while  Deerhound,  keeping  close  to  Irex  on 
the  run  back,  managed  to  save  her  time 
for  second  place,  the  four  coming  up  river 
in  a  bunch  in  the  fast  fail- 
ing air.    From  the  Mersey 
to  the  Clyde  was    a  long 
trip,   and   it  was  done   by 
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Oireland "  a  visit,  and  they  made  the 
Passage  gay  with  bunting.  There  was  a 
crack  lot  —  Valkyrie,  Irex,  Yarana,  Deer- 
hound,  and  besides  these  the  more  modest 
ex-racers  and  cruisers,  many  of  whose 
names,  though,  woke  memories  of  gallant 
fights  on  blue  water. 

In  fact,  there  was  every  requisite  for  a 
superb  success.  Pretty  girls  without  num- 
ber, "  wid   the   laste    taste   in    life   ov  a 


each  separately,  not,  as  in  the  days  of 
Oimara  and  livonia,  by  racing  to  Barrow, 
having  a  day's  sailing  there,  and  then 
another  race  to  Clyde.  To  make  up  for 
this  there  was  a  perfect  carnival  of  rac- 
ing on  the  famous  river,  the  Royal  Largs 
opening  the  ball  on  the  28th  of  June,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Royal  Northern  on  the  29th 
and  the  1st  of  July,  the  Mudhook  on  the 
3d,  the  Clyde  Corinthian  on  the  5th,  and 
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the  Royal  Clyde  on  the  6th  and  8th, 
seven  days  of  solid  sport,  with  a  prospect 
of  more  to  follow  at  Bangor  and  Kings- 
town, in  Ireland,  before  going  South  again. 
Deerhound  here  had  a  chance  of  sailing 
against  vessels  more  of  her  size  than 
Valkyrie,  Yarana  and  Irex, 
though  her  antagonists 
were  not  up  to  her  class. 
In  fact  she  was  having  the 
same  experience  as  Tara 
a  few  years  ago  ;  no  forty 
would  face  her, 
and  Mohawk 
found  it  more  en- 
tertaining as  well 
as  more  profita- 
ble to    sail    in 
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was  of  no  use  to  the  others.  Deerhound 
met  Lenore,  thirty  rater,  four  times  and 
beat  her  thrice,  losing  the  fourth  race 
more  through  a  fluke  than  through  the 
superior  local  knowledge  of  the  thirty's 
skipper. 

Valkyrie  began  all  right  at  Bangor, 
where  the  Royal  Ulster  held  their  regatta 
on  July  12  and  13,  and  won  from  Yarana, 
Irex  and  Deerhound,  but  hereafter  Mr. 
Ralli's  cutter  started  to  win  every  other 
race  in  Irish  waters,  carrying  off  the  prize 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Royal  Ulster, 
and  on  both  days,  the  17th  and  18th,  of 
the  Royal  Irish  at  Kingstown,  where  Irex 
had  no  show  at  all,  notwithstanding  the 
local  prayers  for  her  success. 

Deerhound,  meantime,  had  gone  south- 
about  and  appeared  at    Dover,  where  on 
the  20th    she  met  Foxhound,   Tambourine 
and   Euterpe    in  a   strong   sou'-sou'-west 
breeze  with   sea   obligato.    To   win    from 
these  vessels  was  no  very  great  triumph, 
admirably  as  they  were  fitted  and  handled, 
so  Deerhoimd  gave  a  taste  of  her  quality 
to  the  yachts  in  the  big  race  :    Wendur, 
that  notably  fast  yawl ;   Vol  au  Vent,  also 
a  yawl,  but  not  so  long  ago  the  champion 
first-class   cutter  ;    Gudrun,    a   very    fast 
yawl  that  did   once   hope   to 
make  as  much  of   a  sensation 
as    Loma,    and    did     not; 
Sleuthhound,  an  outbuilt  forty, 
and   last,   but    anything    but 
least,    as    far    as    pretensions 
went,  Paradox,  the  great  Para- 
dox,   that 
was    to 
e  xhibit 
all    the 
rare    vir- 
tues   and 
qualities, 
the    mar- 
v  e  1  o  u  s 
swiftness 


handicap  races  with  cruisers  and  ex- 
racers  like  herself.  Among  the  big  fel- 
lows Valkyrie  did  best  on  the  first  three 
days,  though  she  lost  on  the  second  to 
Yarana  through  one  of  those  downright 
flukes  which  have  given  the  Clyde  a  rep- 
utation equal  to  that  of  Dublin  Bay. 
Irex  was  out  of  it  until  the  last  day,  when 
she  got  just  the  direction  and  weight  of 
wind  she  likes,  and  when,  of  course,  she 
disposed  of  her  rivals  with  uncommon 
facility,  Valkyrie  defeating  Yarana  for 
second  place.     Marjorie  had  a  cut  in,  but 


and  grace 

of  the  lugger  rig,  beloved  of  privateers, 
especially  French  ones,  in  the  days  when 
Nelson  sailed  the  seas  and  Bonaparte 
"  cussed "  up  and  down  Boulogne  cliffs 
because  he  could  not  get  his  grande  arme'e 
across  to  perfidious  Albion's  shore.  Well, 
Paradox  did  not  show  to  advantage,  to 
put  it  mildly  ;  she  made  a  bad  start,  and 
though  there  was  plenty  of  wind  and  to 
spare,  she  was  picked  up  and  passed,  not 
only  by  Deerhound,  which  was  waking  up 
the  first  flight,  but  by  Euterpe  and  Tam- 
bourine,  these   last  three  having   started 
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fifteen  minutes  later.  Two  days  later 
Deerhound  tried  her  luck  and  her  speed 
over  the  course  from  Dover  to  Boulogne, 
which  the  late  Mr.  Thellusson's  Guine- 
vere used  to  travel  as  a  prize  winner 
in  those  very  palmy  yachting  times 
when  entries  were  large  and  quality  ex- 
cellent. On  this  day  Amphitrite,  Wen- 
dur,   Vol  au   Vent,    Gudrun,  and  Paradox 


the  wind  being  fresh,  and  Wendur,  the 
first  in,  covered  the  ground  in  4I1.  14m. 
28s.,  making  the  third  best  record  ;  the 
best  being  that  of  Australia,  schooner,  in 
1877,  when  she  sailed  the  course  in  4I1. 
12m.  40s.  and  the  next  best  that  of  the 
great  yawl  Latona,  in  1880,  which  was 
just  twenty-eight  seconds  less  than  Wen- 
dur's  last  year,  namely,  4I1.  14m.    Amphi- 


were  again  together,  and  Yarana  was 
present,  too,  but  was  soon  thrown  out  of 
the  hunt  by  the  carrying  away  of  her 
bowsprit,  which  compelled  her  to  with- 
draw and  deprived  the  race  of  some  of  its 
interest.      The    race  was    quickly   sailed, 


trite  saved  her  time  andcollaredthe  ^"ioo, 
and  Deerhound,  which  was  sailed  desper- 
ately, also  managed  to  keep  within  her 
allowance  and  got  second.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  good  and  enjoyable  race  from 
start  to  finish  ;  no  humbugging  calms  or 
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flukes  upsetting  calculations.  The  next 
race  was  also  a  Channel  race,  from  Dover 
to  Ostend,  where  the  Belgians  meant  to 
have  a  regatta.  The  fresh  wind  of  the 
day  before  had  strengthened  considerably, 
and  the  fleet  had  a  lively  burst  across  in 
the  heavy  westerly  squalls.  The  weather, 
in  fact,  was  getting  ugly  and  working 
up  a  first-class  gale,  but  as  it  was  mostly 
running  and  a  port  at  the  end  of  it, 
Yarana,  all  a-taunto  again,  Amphitrite,  fit 
as  a  fiddle,  Wendur,  Deerhound,  ambitious 
Tambourine,  smart  Foxhound,  Sameena,  the 
predecessor  of  Irex,  Grace  Darling  and, 
naturally,  Paradox  came  to  the  starting 
line.  Yarana  was  off  with  the  gun  ;  forged 
quickly  to  the  front  and  sailed  one  of  her 
best  races,  with  Amphitrite  and  Wendur, 
revelling  in  the  weight  of  wind  and  sea, 
storming  along  close  on  her  heels,  fling- 
ing clouds  of  spray  for  the  tearing  breeze 
to  whip  away.  Suddenly  Amphitrite  s  spin- 
naker boom  became  a  thing  of  the  far 
past,  a  collection  of  tooth  picks,  and  with 
Deerhound  sailing  more  like  the  legendarv 
lugger  .than  Paradox,  such  an 
accident  was  inopportune. 

In  the  end,  between  running 
and  reaching  faster  than  their 
opponents,    the    two 
cutters    won    first  and 
second,  and  the  lugger  / 

— well,  it  was   not   her       /■ 
day,  apparent-  / 

ly.      This   was 
on  a  Tuesday  ; 


less.  Sunday,  matters  improved  some- 
what, and  on  the  Monday,  July  29,  both 
days'  prizes  were  sailed  for  at  once  in 
both  classes.  Yarana,  Wendur,  Amphi- 
trite, Vol  au  Vent  and  Paradox  were  in 
the  first,  Deerhound,  Foxhound  and  Grace 
Darling  in  the  second.  Yarana  fled  from 
her  rivals  from  one  end  of  the  course  to 
the  other  and  won  just  as  she  pleased, 
while  Wendur  had  Amphitrite  on  top  of 
her  all  day  and  ahead  of  her  at  the  finish, 
Vol  au  Vent  also 
saving  her  time. 
As  for  poor  Para- 
dox, that  was  to  do 
such  wonders 
and  lower  so 
many  flags, 
she 
gave 
up,  a 
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the  regatta  was  to  begin  on  the  Thursday, 
and  the  yachts  went  out  but  soon  came 
back,  nearly  all  more  or  less  damaged, 
the  sea  heavy  and  very  dangerous,  the 
wind  blowing  up  stronger  all  the  time 
and  no  safe  port 'to  make  if  things  got 
worse  before  night.  They  did  get  con- 
siderably worse  and  Friday  was  spent  in 
miserable  waiting  ;  but  Saturday  capped 
all,  for  there  blew  a  fierce  North  Sea  gale 
with  an  awful  sea  running — simply  hope- 


badly-beaten  boat,  beaten  not  only  by 
her  class  but  by  Deerhound,  which,  going 
in  unexceptionable  form,  landed  her  two 
prizes  quite  comfortably. 

Rarely  does  a  man  lose  without  having 
some  good  excuse  to  explain  the  defeat 
of  his  yacht.  Paradox  had  been  so  much 
talked  up,  such  very  great  things  had  been 
prophesied  of  her  ;  she  was  to  be  so  much 
greater  a  wonder  than  even  the  celebrated 
New   Moon,  erstwhile    Lord    Willoughby 
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d'Eresby's  pet,  that  defeat  and,  candidly, 
ignominious  defeat,  was  hard  to  swallow. 
So  her  owner  held  her  up  as  a  better  sea 
boat,  at  all  events,  than  Yarana,  and 
hinted  that  if  the  race  had  been  sailed  in 
the  gale  and  raging  sea  of  the  first  day 
she  would  have  made  an  everlasting  ex- 
ample of  all  the  cracks.  Down,  like  the 
traditional  thousand  of  bricks,  came  Mr. 
Ralli  upon  him  with  a  plain  challenge  to 
sail  a  race  in  as  howling  a  sou'wester  as 
he  liked  over  the  Dover  course  for  from 
p^ioo  to  ,£500  ;  sea  and  gale  to  suit 
Paradox.  But  the  lugger  man  did  not 
take  up  the  cutter  man,  and  his  opinions 
must  have  changed,  for  Paradox  is  even 

now  being 
converted  to 
the  ketch 
rig,  and  hav- 
„    ing  a  steam 


:■■ 

•   .    ■    ■ 
v.      •         ■     .',  ; 

mm.  ' '    * 


engine  and  screw  propeller  put  into  her. 
Sic  transit  gloria  navis. 

No  time  was  lost  by  Yarana  in  getting 
back  to  the  South  Coast,  for  the  Solent 
regattas  were  now  on,  and  two  clays  after 
her  double  win  at  Ostend  she  was  along- 
side Valkyrie  and  Irex  off  Cowes,  the 
Royal  London  giving  the  prizes.  It  was 
a  race  worth  seeing,  for  in  a  superb  east- 
erly breeze  the  two  Watson  boats  had  a 
fierce  set-to,  both  in  perfect  form,  both 
perfectly  handled,  and  the  Richardson 
craft  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their 
least  mistake.  Honors  went  to  Valkyrie, 
who  gave  cocky  Yarana  an  undeniable 
thrashing,  a  performance  she  repeated 
the  following  day  under  the  Royal  South- 
ern burgee,  leading  right  through.  Ya- 
rana was  second,  Deerhound  third  and 
Irex  fourth. 

On   August   2,  the  second   day    of  the 
Royal  Southern,  Deerhound entered  a  han- 
dicap race  with  Moina,  a  big  Fife  cutter, 
and  Foxglove,  the  latter  winning  on  time 
from  the  Scotchman,  after  the  crack  forty 
was  disabled  and  forced  to  give  up.     On 
the  5th,  in   the  Royal  Southampton 
race,  sailed  in  what  is  known  in  this 
country    as    "a    smoky    sou'wester," 
and    an   edition  de  luxe    at 
>  that,  Deerhound   and  Fox- 

m  hound  had  a  spell  of  terrific 

deck   washing,  the   former 
\  leading,  of  course.  She  was, 

however,  compelled  to  re- 
duce canvas  in   the   heavy 
\        sea,  and  while  doing  so  was 
passed  by  the  small  cutter. 
\    As  soon  as  she  was  going 
again    she 
weathered 
out  so  splen- 
didly on  Fox- 
hound   tbat 
she  plumped 
herself  clean 
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ashore  before  passing 
the  line.  So  far  as  wind 
went  the  Royal  South- 
ampton had  rare  luck, 
for  on  the  6th  there  was 
a  gale  blowing  with 
squalls  fit  to  twist  the 
yachts  out  of  the  water. 
But  the  club  did  not 
care ;  it  had  all 
crack  racers,  not- 
withstanding that 
this  was  squadron 
week  and  the  R.  Y. 
S.  were  sailing 
for  the  Queen's 
Cup.  The  pecu- 
liar regulations 
of  that  high-  //' 
toned  club  // 


keep  out 
racers  and 
the  royal 
gift  was 
being 
sailed 
for   by 


the  gale  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  rain 
in  torrents  and  hail  in  spiteful  quantities,  but 
through  it  all  the  plucky  ones  hammered  away, 
Irex  going  superbly  and  finishing  well  ahead, 
24m.  46s.,  of  Yarana,  the  latter  well  deserving 
her  second  prize. 

That  same  day  and  in  the  same  weather  the 
Royal   Yacht   Squadron,  as    has    already  been 
said,  were  enjoying  their  opening  day. 
The  only  modern  racer  in  their  entry 
was  Petronilla,   Lord  Dunraven's  sec- 
ond string,  Amphitrite,    Colonel    Mac- 
gregor's    centreboard     schooner,    not 
claiming  to  rank  as  more  than  a  fast 
cruiser.       There    was    also 
Waterwitch,  built   by  Camper 
&  Nicholson  for  Mr.   Baring, 
and  now  owned  by  Lord  Rev- 
elstoke.      Some    years    since 
Waterwitch    gave    promise    of 
speed,  but  she  did  not 
keep   that    promise 
last    season.       Aline 
was    in    it  ;    a  hand- 
some   vessel    and    a 
champion 
in  her  day, 
when    she 
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very  much  ex-cracks,  while  the  less  illus- 
trious prizes  of  the  Royal  Southampton 
drew  Irex,  Yarana,  and  Wendur.  Valkyrie 
was  in  dock.  With  single  reefs  hardened 
down  in  mainsails  the  trio  breasted  the 
gale,  Irex  leading,  but  directly  they  got 
clear  of  shelter  a  heavier  pull  was  taken 
on  Wendur 's  weather  tiller  lines,  and,  hard- 
er driven,  buried  in  foam,  she  went  to  the 
front.  Now  the  blasts  sent  Irex  spinning 
and  she  forged  ahead  once  more.  On  the 
run  Wendur  came  to  grief,  her  main  gaff 
smashing.  Irex  showed  a  small  spinna- 
ker and  reckless  Cranfield  hoisted  a  large 
one  on  Yarana  in  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
ducing the  distance.     In  the  second  round 


was  known  as  "hard-weather  Aline j" 
Egeria,  Mr.  Mulholland's  well  -  known 
schooner,  the  production  of  Wanhill,  of 
Poole,  and  a  sure  winner  in  former  days 
when  schooner  racing  flourished ;  and, 
last  of  the  schooners,  Cetonia,  the  ter- 
ror of  her  competitors  in  1874-5.  Be- 
sides these  a  careful  loser,  Daphne,  and 
Moina.  Cetonia  sailed  in  her  old  form 
all  day  and  won  with  ease,  though  she 
carried  away  a  topmast  and  her  spin- 
naker came  to  grief.  She  was  not  the 
only  sufferer,  for  Moina  got  into  trouble 
with  her  mainsail,  and  Amphitrite  carried 
away  her  bowsprit  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
prevent  her  from  turning  to  windward. 


To  be  continued. 


THE    ALABAMA     STATE    TROOPS. 


BY    J.   G.   LEEFE,   U.   S.   A. 


7"  The  active  volunteer  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  are  designated  by 
law  as  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Regiments  of  Ala- 
bama State  Troops,  and  the 
Governor  is  their  command- 
er in  chief.  The  organiza- 
tion of  each  regiment  consists  of  twelve 
companies  of  infantry,  one  battery  of  ar- 
tillery and  one  troop  of  cavalry.  The 
Second  Regiment,  however,  reports  two 
batteries  of  artillery. 

On  the  petition  of  not  less  than  forty 
able-bodied  men  the  Governor  may  direct 
their  organization  as  a  company,  which 
must  be  immediately  assigned  to  one  of 
the  regiments  of  State  Troops.  The  maxi- 
mum for  infantry  is  fixed  at  ioo  men  ;  for 
artillery  and  cavalry  the  limit  is  120.  The 
details  of  the  organizations  are,  generally 
speaking,  similar  to  those  of  the  army, 
the  differences  being  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant. 

The  Governor  may  authorize  any  com- 
pany to  elect  an  additional  second  lieu- 
tenant ;  *  and  whenever  there  are  three 
or  more  companies  of  the  same  regi- 
ment stationed  at  the  same  place,  and  no 
field  officer  is  present,  the  Governor  may, 
upon  application  of  the  colonel,  direct  the 
commissioned  officers  of  these  companies 
to  elect  an  additional  major. f 

Besides  these  regimental  organizations 
there  are  two  separate  companies  of  in- 
fantry, the  officers  and  men  of  which  are 
colored. 

One  of  these,  stationed  at  Mobile, 
is  attached  to  the  First  Regiment,  and 
the  other,  stationed  at  Montgomery,  is 
attached  to  the  Second  Regiment ;  '  but 
they  do  not  encamp  or  do  duty  with  these 
regiments.  They  are  inspected  under  or- 
ders of  the  Governor  by  their  regimental 
adjutants,  and  are  reported  as  in  com- 
mendable condition. 

The  militia,  which  is  understood  to  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  State 
Troops,  has  not  been  enrolled,   and  may 

*  Military  Code,  Alabama. 
t  Act  February  28,  1889. 


be  described  as  without  form  and  void.  Un- 
der the  State  Constitution,  all  able-bodied 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  are  liable  to  military  duty. 
Their  number  is  said  to  be  150,000,  and 
this  estimate  is  based  chiefly  on  the  poll- 
tax  returns  made  by  each  county 

The  act  to  organize  the  militia  of  Ala- 
bama, approved  March  8,  1876,  provides 
that  this  force  shall  consist  of  one  divi- 
sion and  eight  brigades,  or  one  brigade 
for  each  congressional  district  ;  that 
these  shall  be  organized  into  companies 
and  regiments  as  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided by  law  ;  that  these  organizations 
shall  not  interfere  with  volunteer  organi- 
zations of  regiments  already  formed, 
notwithstanding  such  regiments  may  be 
formed  of  companies  in  different  bri- 
gades, and  that  in  future  such  volunteer 
organizations  may  be  formed  with  the 
consent  of  the  Governor  as  commander 
in  chief. 

With  the  exception  of  the  appointment 
of  one  major  general  and  eight  briga- 
dier generals,  presumably  to  marshal  the 
shadowy  hosts  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
fourteen  years  ago,  no  progress  has  been 
made.  But,  by  Section  196  of  the  Mili- 
tary Code,  officers  of  militia  are  expressly 
prohibited  from  exercising  "any  authority 
over  any  portion  of  the  State  Troops,  ex- 
cept when  specially  ordered  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  writing,  in  case  of  emergency,  of 
which  the    Gov- 


ernor shall  be  the 
judge."  An  act 
of  the  General 
Assembly,  approv- 
ed February  28, 
1889,  prohibits  un- 
der penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000 
the  assemblage  in 
a  military  capacity 
of  any  person, 
persons  or  body 
of  men  *  *  * 
unless  authorized 
by  law. 

It   may   readily 
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be  seen,  then,  that  the  effective  force  of  turned  out  for  inspection  at  the  regi- 
the  State  is  comprised  in  the  regimental  mental  encampments  of  1889  was  found 
organizations.      Their  strength  when  they     to  be  as  follows  :  * 


Regiments. 

First.     Sc'ndt 

Third. 

Total. 

Date  of  inspec- 
tion. 

June  13  July    . 

July    15 

Present — 

Officers 

Men 

Absent- 
Officers 

Men    

Present       and 

absent — 

Officers 

Men 

Aggregate 

45 

467 

7 
166 

52 

633 

685 

42 

374 

7 
262 

49 
636 
685 

44 
430 

4 
192 

48 
622 
670 

131 
1,271 

18 
620 

149 
1,891 
2,040 

Since  the  above  dates,  the  va- 
cancies which  then  existed  have 
been  filled,  viz.:  Company  M  in 
the  First  Regiment,  and  Com- 
pany I  and  Troop  C  in  the  Third 
Regiment. 


Officers. 

Men. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

Three  regiments, 
Two  colored  compa- 

181 

6 

2,294 
80 

2,475 
86 

Total  State  Troops. 

187 

2,374 

2,561 

COL.    PRICE    WILLIAMS,   JR.,    FIRST   ALABAMA   STATE   TROOPS. 


With  the  exception  of  the  reg- 
ulation field  outfit,  which  has  not 
yet  been  supplied,  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  bear  the  arms  and 
equipments  of  the  United  States 
troops. 

The  artillery  is  equipped  as  fol- 
lows • 

Battery  A,  First  Regiment — 

Two  3-inch  rifles,   ...■•)  equal  4 
Two  Gatlings,  cal.  45,     .       $"    guns. 

Battery  B,  Second  Regiment — 
Two  6-pounder  brass  pieces  )      u„i 
Two  3-inch  rifles,   ...       -    ,Lns5 
One  Gatling,  cal.  45,        .       )    gunb- 

Battery  C,  Third  Regiment — 

Two  3-inch  rifles,   .     .     .       )  equal  3 
One  Gatling,  cal.  45,        .       f    guns. 

Battery  D,  Second  Regiment — 

One  3-inch  rifle,      .     .     .       /  equal  2 
One  Gatling,  cal.  45,        .       f    guns. 

Total, 14  guns. 

These  regiments  have  no  bri- 
gade organization,  which  is  a 
disadvantage,  especially  as  their 
force    includes    the    three    arms. 

*  Report  Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  A.,  1889. 
t  Company  I,  strength  not  reported. 
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CAPT.    FRANK    P.    DAVIS, 
COMPANY    B,    FIRST    ALABAIVIA   (LOMAX    RIFLES). 


The  artillery  and  cavalry  should  be  so 
consolidated  as  to  form  two  separate  bat- 
talions, each  of  which  should  be  com- 
manded by  a  field  officer  of  appropriate 
grade.  An  additional  troop  of  cavalry 
should  be  authorized,  so  as  to  bring  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  cavalry  battalion 
up  to  four.  Each  infantry  regiment 
would  then  consist  of  twelve  companies 
and  should  be  divided  into  three  bat- 
talions of  four  companies  each  ;  the  num- 
ber of  majors  in  each  regiment  should  be 
increased  accordingly. 

A  brigadier  general  should  be  chosen 
from  the  colonels  to  command  the  whole, 
and  he  should  be  provided  with  a  staff 
consisting  of  one  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral, one  assistant  inspector  general,  one 
chief  quartermaster,  one  chief  commis- 
sary, one  engineer  officer,  one  ordnance 
officer,  who  should  be  the  inspector  of 
rifle  practice,  one  chief  surgeon,  one  judge 


advocate,  all  of  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  two  aides  of 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
Those  duties  which  usually 
fall  to  the  pay  department 
should  be  imposed  upon 
the  chief  quartermaster.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  urge 
that  these  officers  should  be 
men  of  known  military  ex- 
perience and  not,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  1  a  y 
figures  in  uniform.  But  in 
Alabama  the  number  of 
competent,  earnest  soldiers- 
is  so  large  as  to  be  likely  to- 
prove  an  embarras  de  rich- 
esse  for  whomsoever  might 
be  called  upon  to  make  the 
selection. 

The  organization  of  the 
State  Troops  would  then 
be  effective  and  mobile,  and 
a  great  stride  would  have 
been  taken  toward  brushing 
away  those  individual  de- 
fects which  seem  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  present 
system  of  partial  disintegra- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  money 
contributed  by  the  State 
toward,  the  support  of  her 
troops  is  disproportionate 
to  the  services  they  have 
rendered.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  ordered  out 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
and  the  call  to  this  duty, 
often  extremely  arduous,  attended  with 
no  slight  personal  danger  and  exposure, 
much  sacrifice  of  time  and  expendi- 
ture of  money,  has  always  found  the 
Alabama  troops  prompt  and  eager  to  re- 
spond. 

Each  company  is  allowed,  for  hire  of 
a  drill  room  and  "  other  necessary  ex- 
penses," $i6.66§  per  month,  payable  quar- 
terly, on  the  affidavit  of  its  commanding 
officer  that  during  the  time  for  which  such 
allowance  is  claimed  the  company  num- 
bered at  least  twenty-five  enlisted  men, 
and  that  twenty-five  "  rank  and  file  "  in 
uniform  attended  at  least  one  drill  for 
every  month  of  the  time  charged.* 

Failure  to  be  present  at  the  annual  en- 
campment of  its  regiment  works  a  for- 
feiture of  the  allowance  then  due  and  to 
become  due    for    the   remainder  of    the 
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year.  Two  such  delinquencies,  occur- 
ring consecutively,  call  for  disbandment.* 
Neither  officers  nor  men  receive  pay  while 
in  camp,  but  when  ordered  into  service  to 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  offi- 
cers are  to  receive  half  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  those  of  like  grade  in  the  army, 
while  to  the  enlisted  men  are  granted 
double  the  pay  and  the  same  allowances 
that  are  meted  out  to  their  comrades  of 
the  regular  service.* 

Now,  if  we  go  into  the  question  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  annual  concentration 
of  the  different  companies  at  their  regi- 
mental camps,  and  of  the  actual  cost  of 
such  assemblage,  we  arrive  at  a  state  of 
things  like  this  : 


Regiments. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Total. 

Actual  expendi- 
ture, less  trans- 
portation  

Pro  rata  share  of 
appropriat  i  0  n 
after  paying 
cost  of  trans- 
portation  

$3,521.41 
2,982.00 

$2,637.42 
2,637.42 

$4,013.00 
2,861.08 

$10,171.83 
8,480.50 

Deficit 

$539-41 

+ 

$1,151.92 

$1,691.33 

The  above  exhibits  the  figures  for  1889. 
The  amount  appropriated  was  $11,250, 
out  of  which  was  paid  on  account  of 
transportation  for  the  three  regiments 
$2,769.50,  which  left  $8,480.50  to  be  di- 
vided among  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  men  of  each  reported  as  ac- 
tually present  in  camp. \  In  1887-8  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  two  years 
was  but  $15,000;  the  actual  expense  of 
the  encampments  was  $18,911,  which  left 
a  deficit  of  $3,91 1.§  For  1889-90  the  ap- 
propriation is  $22,5oo.|| 

Each  regimental  commander  incurs 
personal  responsibility  for  the  sum  actu- 
ally expended,  and  the  deficit  must  be 
made  up,  if  at  all,  by  contribution  from 
those  concerned.  For  the  sake  of  making 
the  encampments  attractive,  it  has  been 
customary  to  establish  them  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  respective  regiments,  Mo- 
bile, Montgomery  and  Selma,  where  their 
larger  fractions  are  stationed.  But  that 
such   a  course    adds    to  the  efficiency  of 
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the  troops  is  questionable  in  the  minds 
of  many.  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State,  in  his  report  for  1887-8,  forcibly 
remarks  :  "  The  Alabama  State  Troops 
furnish  their  own  uniforms,  give  their 
time,  purchase  and  use  their  own  tents, 
and  when  ordered  into  camp  have  to  pay 
for  the  privilege." 

In  some  instances  men  who  have  done 
duty  in  the  encampments  have  been  dis- 
charged by  those  employing  them,  and 
others  have  been  mulcted  for  the  time 
"lost "  while  in  service  of  the  State.  The 
fact  that  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles 
three  live  regimental  organizations  of 
the  character  described  can  exist  at  all 
speaks  well  for  the  martial  spirit  of  Ala- 
bama's young  men,  and  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  far-reaching  value  of  her 
military  traditions.  It  has  been  mention- 
ed that  the  troops  furnish  their  own  uni- 
forms. The  undress  is  required  to  be 
that  of  the  United  States  Army.*  This, 
at  least,  should  be  provided  by  the  State. 

Any  company  is  permitted  to  wear  a 
full-dress  uniform  of  its  own  selection, 
and  some,  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  have  not  added  to  their  own 
military  appearance  or  to  that  of  their 
regiments.  While  bearskin  hats,  helmets 
of  sky  blue,  major  general's  epaulets  and 
the  swallow-tailed,  pigeon-breasted  gar- 
ments of  our  grandfathers,  in  green  and 
blue  and  gray,  with  garnishments  in  every 
contrasting  hue,  may  add  brilliancy  to 
the  ensemble,  they  fail  to  convey  that  air 
of  quiet  strength  which  stands  confessed 
in  the  simple  garb  of  the  modern  soldier. 
And  then  the  latter  costs  so  much  less 
and  is  in  every  way  so  much  more  com- 
fortable. 

The  efficiency  of  the  organizations  is 
directly  assailed  by  the  manner  in  which 
their  officers  are  appointed.  Section  167 
of  the  Military  Code  directs  that  "  the 
members  of  each  company  shall  every 
three  years  elect  by  ballot  commissioned 
officers  to  hold  office  for  the  ensuing 
three  years."  The  viciousness  of  such  a 
system  speaks  out.  Why  should  a  cap- 
tain who  is  competent  for  his  place  be 
called  upon  to  vacate  it  ?  The  law 
should  be  changed.  None  but  competent 
officers  should  be  commissioned.  Their 
term  of  service  should  be  limited  only  by 
physical  or  by  mental  incapacity.  And 
in  regard  to  non-commissioned  officers, 
their  appointment  should  depend  upon 
ability  to  pass  examination   as   to  fitness, 
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OUTING  FOR  APRIL. 


The  First  Regiment,  Alabama  State 
Troops,  has  its  headquarters  at  Mobile 
and  is  commanded  by  Col.  Price  Will- 
iams, Jr.,  long  the  captain  of  the  famous 
Mobile  Rifle  Company.  Colonel  Williams 
is  a  veteran  of  the  last  war,  of  which  he 
retains  the  souvenir  in  form  of  honorable 
scars.  The  lieutenant  colonel,  Dick  Roper, 
who  succeeded  Colonel  Williams  in  com- 
mand of  "  the  Rifles,"  won  similar  distinc- 
tion on  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh  eight 
and  twenty  years  ago.  Other  officers 
have  snuffed  the  smoke  of  battle  with 
equal  honor,  and  can,  therefore,  be  said 
to  be  thoroughly  seasoned  and  experi- 
enced in  the  science  of  war. 

As  a  whole  the  First  is  an  effective 
body,  the  leaven  of  its  historic  organi- 
zations exerting  a  wholesome  influence 
on  others  that  have  yet  their  spurs  to 
win.  More  than  half  of  its  companies 
are  widely  separated.  Four  of  infantry 
and  a  light  battery  are  quartered  in 
Mobile  ;  the  remaining  infantry  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry  are  stationed  in  seven  dif- 
ferent counties,  extending  northeastward- 
ly toward  the  Georgia  line.  But  even  with 
this  apparent  disadvantage  all  may  be 
concentrated  at  the  regimental  headquar- 
ters within  twelve  hours,  which  will  easily 
be  conceded  to  be  a  happy  circumstance. 

Under  the  law  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 
may,  when  two  or  more  companies  are 
stationed  at  the  same  place,  order  these 
companies  out  for  drill  or  parade  once  in 
each  month.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  under- 
stand that  an  effective  battalion  of  well- 
instructed  troops  may  readily  be  assem- 
bled in  Mobile. 

It  may  be  said — with  truth  perhaps — 
that  an  article  which  is  intended  to  be 
critical  should  not  be  made  the  vehicle  of 
emotional  details,  but  the  graceful  tribute 
paid  by  members  of  this  regiment  to  the 
remains  of  Lieutenant  Wilhelmi,  of  the 
First  United  States  Infantry  (a  stranger), 
deserves  at  least  a  passing  notice.  In 
1886,  while  this  officer  was  en  route  from 
Arizona  to  the  East  in  search  of  health, 
his  condition  became  so  alarming  that, 
upon  reaching  Mobile,  his  attendant  call- 
ed upon  the  surgeon  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment for  aid. 

The  sufferer  was  ordered  to  hospital, 
but  while  painfully  journeying  thither  his 


last  breath  ebbed  away.  All  that  was 
mortal  was  laid  in  state  at  the  Regimental 
Armory,  and  on  the  next  evening,  es- 
corted by  a  platoon  of  the  Mobile  Rifle 
Company  and  borne  by  officers  of  the 
regiment,  the  body  was  carried  to  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery  and  placed  at  rest  in  the 
National  Reservation  there.  Later,  when 
the  friends  of  Lieutenant  Wilhelmi  claim- 
ed their  dead,  the  Lomax  Rifles  were  or- 
dered to  escort  the  remains  from  the 
place  of  disinterment  to  where  the  cars 
were  waiting  to  transfer  them  to  their 
final  resting  place.  ''  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory  that  stretch  from  every  pa- 
triot grave "  may  surely  find  responsive 
echo  here ! 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  several  veteran 
companies  of  the  First  may  be  interest- 
ing. 

Company  A,  known  as  the  Mobile  Ca- 
dets, was  organized  in  1846.  In  April, 
1 86 1,  the  Cadets,  having  tendered  their 
services,  were  assigned  as  Company  A 
to  the  Third  Alabama.  With  that  noted 
command  the  company  struggled  through 
all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  taking  part  in  over  fifty  en- 
gagements, until  its  surrender  in  April, 
1865.  A  second  company,  made  up  of 
kinsmen  of  those  in  Company  A,  became 
part  of  the  Twenty-first  Alabama  and 
served  in  the  Southwest.  During  their 
four  years  of  active  service  the  Cadets 
furnished  the  Confederacy  with  two  brig- 
adier generals,  seven  colonels  and  nu- 
merous officers  of  lower  grades.  They 
were  first  to  volunteer  for  the  Confed- 
eracy in  1861,  and  in  later  and  happier 
years,  forgetting  all  dead  issues,  were 
foremost  .in  decorating  the  graves  of 
fallen  Union  soldiers. 

The  Gulf  City  Guards,  Company  E,  or- 
ganized in  i860,  and  early  in  1861  became 
Company  B  of  the  Third  Alabama,  with 
ninety-six  men  on  its  rolls.  With  this 
regiment  it  served  until  the  surrender  at' 
Appomattox.  A  second  company  bearing 
the  same  name  joined  the  Twenty-fourth 
Alabama,  saw  service  in  the  Southwest 
and  was  included  in  Johnston's  surrender. 
The  survivors  of  the  two  war  companies, 
about  thirty  men,  all  told,  came  together 
in  187 1  and  formed  the  present  organiza- 
tion. 


To  be  continued. 


A     WOOD     SIESTA. 

I  see  through  interlacing  boughs 
The  drifting  cloud,  the  azure  sky. 

The  faint  breeze  through  the  hemlock  trees 
Breathes  low  its  lullaby. 


The  wood  is  full  of  hidden  birds, 

Whose  changing  carols  low  and  clear, 

From  brown  deeps  where  the  shadow  sleeps, 
Fall  sweetly  on  the  ear. 


>~K?% 


Here  the  swift  river  sleeps  awhile, 

Boughs  dip,  birds  lightly  come  and  go, 

The  swallows  skim,  the  branches  swim 
In  mirrored  green  below. 


"  Come,  rest  with  me,"  the  forest  pleads, 
The  warblers  sing,  the  river  calls. 

A  mossy  bed,  a  weary  head, 
And  slumber  gently  falls. 


Isaac  Ogden  Rankin. 
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HILE 

Great 
Britain 
andthe 
United 
States    were 

X^m^^^W^OC^^^       at  odds  half 

a  century  ago 
about    the   di- 
viding  line  of 
their  Western  ter- 
ritories,   tradition 
nas  it  that  one  of  Eng- 
land's    commissioners, 
a   gentleman    of   the   first 
rank,  patriotic  and  jealous  of 
his   country's  rights,  and    withal   a  keen 
sportsman,  disposed  of  the  Columbia  Riv- 
er by  saying  : 

"Dash  the  stream  !  The  Yankees  can 
keep  it  and  welcome.  England  covets 
no  river  where  salmon  will  not  rise  to  the 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  difficult  it  is 
to  convince  yourself  of  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  some  impossibility  which  you 
have  set  your  heart  on  performing  ?  Over 
and  over  again  you  have  been  told  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  cannot  be  done  ; 
you  have  read  it  in  a  score  of  works 
whose  veracity  on  other  questions  you 
would  not  think  of  impugning,  yet  you 
must  try  it.  yourself,  and,  if  you  fail,  try 
it  again  until  at  last  the  sad  truth  is 
forced  upon  you  that  your  cherished  wish 
cannot  be  realized.  It  was  so  with  me 
last  summer.  I  suppose  twenty  people 
who  ought  to  have  known,  and  who  did 
know,  in  fact,  tried  to  persuade  me  that 
the  salmon  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were,  as 
the  Englishman  had  said,  of  such  a  low- 
down  vulgar  disposition,  so  uneducated 
and  coarse,  as  to  laugh  with  derision  (fig- 
uratively speaking)  at  a  split  bamboo  and 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  daintiest  fly 
that  ever  issued  from  the  hands  of  a 
maker. 

Yet,  despite  their  words  of  warning,  I 
might  have  been  seen  one  fine  summer's 
afternoon  disembarking  at  Victoria,  B.  C, 
with  a  fixed  determination — a  determina- 
tion which  was  fast  developing  into  being 
my  one  aim  in  life — to  fight  and  conquer 
in  a  sportsmanlike  way  a  Western  salmon. 


If  failure  met  me  here,  as  it  did  and  as 
it  had  a  few  days  before  on  the  lower 
Columbia,  I  was  determined  to  engage 
passage  on  the  first  vessel  bound  north 
and  try  my  luck  among  the  far-famed 
fiords  of  the  Alaskan  coast. 

One  night  I  stepped  up  to  the  desk  of 
the  Diard  House  and  remarked  : 

"  Mr.  H.,  do  you  know  when  the  next 
Alaskan  steamer  starts  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  the  Elder  is  due  here  to-mor- 
row, on  her  way  up,  and  will  probably  not 
stay  in  port  more  than  an  hour  or  so. 
You  are  not  going,  though,  are  you  ? 
What's  the  matter  ?  Don't  you  like  the 
place  ?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  yes — er — delightful, 
you  know.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  get 
a  berth  on  that  boat  ?  " 

"Why,  you're  just  in  time;  I've  got 
the  very  thing  you  want.  Fellow  came  in 
to-day  and  asked  me  to  sell  his  for  him. 
Want  it  ? " 

"Hand  her  over."  Which  being  said, 
I  paid  my  money  and  in  two  days  found 
myself  steaming  to  the  northward,  bitter 
in  spirit  at  former  failures,  yet  hopeful 
for  better  luck  to  come,  and  full  of  the 
pleasantest  anticipation  of  grand  scenery, 
interesting  features  of  aboriginal  life  and 
the  quiet,  passive  enjoyment  which  inva- 
riably attended  a  voyage  such  as  the  one 
to  Alaska  has  the  reputation  of  being, 
and  as  I  found  it.  I  soon  discovered 
that  I  was  by  no  means  the  only  disciple 
of  St.  Isaac  on  board  that  ship.  There 
was — whom  shall  I  name  first  ?  Why,  the 
Parson,  of  course,  keen  hunter  after  game, 
both  small  and  great,  a  lover  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  the  gentle  art.  Then  there 
was  Mac,  more  rifleman  than  fly  caster  ; 
"  Harvard  and  Yale  "  fellow  travelers  in 
search  of  sport,  and  several  others  more 
or  less  fond  of  rod  and  gun — a  pleasant 
little  coterie,  five  of  whom  have  since 
passed  together  through  experiences  which 
they  will  never  forget,  and  which  have 
welded  the  acquaintance  formed  on  the 
way  toward  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun 
into  an  undying  fellowship. 

Oh,  what  a  trip  that  was  !  Day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  ever  onward  and 
upward  the  serpentine   reaches  where  at 
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times  the  great  pines  on  either  side  leant 
out  and  interlaced  above  our  heads  ;  into 
little  known,  unsurveyed  passageways, 
passing  now  and  then  some  solitary  red- 
skin in  his  dugout,  en  route  for  the  trad- 
ing posts  of  Victoria.  Through  scenes 
like  these  we  steamed,  halted  often  and  at 
all  sorts  of  places,  for,  be  it  remembered, 
there  was  nothing  formal  about  that  voy- 
age, and  we,  the  passengers,  did  about 
as  we  pleased  as  regards  stopping.  To 
me  there  is  something  indescribably  de- 
licious about  this  sort  of  journeying,  this 
leaving  behind  of  civilization  with  its 
railroads  and  telegraph  wires  —  this  in- 
vasion of  the  wilderness.  In  that  north 
land  Nature  is  still  supreme,  and  her  rule 
is  pleasant.  The  limitless  expanse  of 
forest  is  as  yet  unwounded  by  the  white 
man's  axe  ;  the  mountains  have  yet 
to  feel  the  tread  of  his  iron  heel  ;  the 
birds  can  twitter  without  fear  and  sing 
their  matins  and  evensong  undisturbed  ; 
the  beasts  of  the  forests  know  not  as  yet 
dread  for  mankind.  A  kindly  queen  is 
this  Dame  Nature.  May  her  dynasty  yet 
stand  many  years  before  the  inevitable 
overthrow  comes  ! 

Often  at  night  as  our  good  ship  sped 
on  past  unnamed  islands  and  headlands, 
beauties  of  which,  far  from  being  hidden 
in  darkness,  were  enhanced  by  marvelous 
combinations  of  twilight,  moonlight  and 
aurora,  we  saw  the  camp  fires  of  a  wan- 
dering band  of  red  men.  These  abor- 
igines are  all  fisher  folk,  and  therefore, 
to  a  certain  extent,  brothers  of  ours, 
even  though  our  ideas  of  good  fishing 
do  differ  slightly.  Their  villages  are  all 
placed  near  the  junction  of  a  mountain 
stream  with  the  salt  water,  and  many 
times  anchor  was  dropped  off  one  of  these 
"  ranches,"  while  such  of  the  passengers 
as  cared  to  go  were  pulled  ashore  in  the 
ship's  boat,  or  in  consideration  of  "  two 
bits  "  paddled  in  one  of  the  Indian  dug- 
outs, which  as  soon  as  we  stopped  gath- 
ered about  the  ship  like  flies  about  a  sugar 
bowl. 

One  day,  I  think  it  was  the  fifth  from 
Victoria,  our  little  fishing  fraternity  was 
seated  together  in  solemn  conclave,  plot- 
ting to  stop  the  vessel  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  in  order  to  whip  some  one  of  the 
enticing  streams  we  had  of  late  been  pass- 
ing so  often,  when  "  Tennessee,"  one  of 
our  prominent  members,  exclaimed  : 

"Ah  there,  boys  !  here's  what  we're 
looking  for.  That  must  be  the  Tongass 
Narrows,  and  we're  stopping.     All  hands 


get  out  your  tackle,  quick  !  "  which  we 
did,  for  sure  enough  the  ship  slowed  up, 
the  anchor  was  run  out  and  the  boats 
were  lowered.  The  first  that  put  off  to- 
ward the  straggling  collection  of  shan- 
ties that  peeped  timidly  from  the  inter- 
minable forest,  as  if  ashamed  of  their 
boldness  in  doing  so,  bore  a  small  but 
select  company  of  anglers  bent  on  wet- 
ting their  lines,  if  nothing  more,  in  the 
waters  of  an  Alaskan  stream. 

"  Well,"  says  the  Parson  a  few  minutes 
later,  "  I  think  this  rock  will  suit  me  ; 
"  I'll  try  it  here  at  any  rate,"  and  he  suits 
his  action  to  the  word,  unlimbers  and 
makes  his  first  cast  without  results.  We 
meanwhile  move  ahead,  until,  one  by  one, 
ail  have  stationed  themselves  ;  then  the 
sport  commences. 

While  completing  the  inevitable  prep- 
arations for  fly  casting,  I  had  oppor- 
tunity to  scan  my  surroundings  more 
carefully.  Mon  Dieu  !  what  a  lovely 
picture  did  that  little  Alaskan  burn  pre- 
sent as  it  rushed  merrily  onward  to  min- 
gle its  waters  with  the  salt  sea.  A  noisy, 
disorderly  current  it  was,  with  never  a 
sign  of  still  water  until  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  mouth  ;  an  energetic  and 
war-loving  current,  judging  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  fought  and  buffeted  the 
rocks,  and  yet  a  current  that,  with  all  its 
noise  and  romping,  loved  solitude,  else 
why  did  the  pines  hug  it  so  closely  that 
they  all  but  shut  out  from  it  the  light  of 
day  ? 

I  looked  into  the  quiet  pool  below  me, 
pondering  a  little  on  the  contrast  it  pre- 
sented to  the  roaring  and  rustling  stream 
above,  and  the  glance  told  me  I  would 
not  fish  here  in  vain.  Three  or  four 
royal  trout  were  fanning  themselves  lazi- 
ly in  the  cool  water,  and  as  I  eyed  them 
eagerly  while  fastening  on  a  couple  of 
brown  hackles  I  saw  that  they  changed 
their  position  not  at  all,  but  kept  up  con- 
tinuously that  tail  movement,  as  is  the 
trout's  wont  the  world  over. 

Swish !  Surely  that  cast  ought  to 
rouse  one  of  them  ;  gently,  now  coax  it 
along  the  surface  slowly.  No  use  ;  try  it 
again.     Swish  ! 

Sancho  Panza  !  I've  got  you,  you 
beauty  !  A  pretty  strike  you  made  to  be 
sure,  but  I  was  ready,  thank  goodness, 
steady  now  ;  all  right,  reel  in. 

So  I  fished  on  that  July  morning  in  the 
cool  solitude  of  the  northern  forest.  Did 
ever  the  gentle  sport  seem  so  delightful  ? 
Not  that  I   claim  for  myself  or  the  party 
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any  heavy  creels  ;  weight  was  not  what 
we  were  after,  but  a  few  hours'  pleasant 
fishing.  Nor  did  we  take  any  inordi- 
nately large  fish  ;  we  saw  some  regular 
mammoths,  but,  for  I  know  not  what 
reason,  they  refused  to  be  beguiled  into 
sampling  the  edible  qualities  of  our 
''coachman,"  "brown  hackles"  and  "sil- 
ver doctors." 

After  landing  seven  I  left  my  com- 
panions violently  threshing  the  stream, 
shouldered  my  Winchester,  which  I  had 
brought  ashore  with  me,  and  started  up 
the  mountain  side,  following  as  well  as 
possible  the  course  of  the  torrent.  At- 
trition with  the  water  had  worn  the  bould- 
ers as  smooth  as  billiard  balls,  and  many 
were  the  tumbles  I  took  while  jumping 
from  rock  to  rock.  Finally  I  paused  and 
looked  about  me.  I  have  journeyed  in 
many  distant  and  little  visited  places,  and 
being  endowed  with  some  sense  of  the 
beautiful  have  a  habit  of  noticing  beauti- 
ful things  wherever  I  may  be  ;  but  as  I 
stood  there  that  afternoon  balancing  my- 
self on  a  huge  boulder,  with  a  rifle  butt 
as  my  alpenstock,  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  so  entrancing  a  picture  as  that  sur- 
rounding me.  The  mountain  side  up 
which  I  had  been  toiling  had  suddenly 
transformed  itself  into  a  precipice  at  least 
fifty  feet  in  height,  over  which  the  burn 
came  tumbling  with  much  noise  and  spray. 
At  the  foot  of  the  cataract  was  a  circu- 
lar basin  of  limpid,  still  water,  after  which, 
rushing  all  about  my  friendly  rock,  were 
the  rapids  hurrying  down  to  their  ocean 
bourne.  And  such  a  forest  !  I  looked 
and  wondered,  and  said  to  myself,  "  Can 
this  be  the  Alaska  of  which  I  have  read 
so  much,  the  half-mythical  home  of  ice 
and  Esquimo,  the  land  of  dreary  wastes, 
and  grizzly  terrors  of  the  Arctic  ? "  Here 
was  a  forest  tropical  in  its  luxuriance  ; 
so  thick  as  to  resist  all  attempts  to  enter 
it  save  by  the  stream  bed ;  an  under- 
growth of  every  conceivable  descrip- 
tion, creeper,  weed  and  grass,  all  matted 
and  jumbled  together  in  an  inextricable 
maze.  Above  my  head  the  pine  boughs 
were  mingled,  and  the  place  was  very  dank 
and  dark.  The  stillness  of  the  spot  came 
upon  me  and  I  looked  around  in  a  half- 
startled  way,  expecting  to  see  some  nymph 
or  river  goddess  disporting  among  the 
rock  and  mosses,  but  there  was  only  a  little 
Indian  girl  tiptoeing  her  way  through  the 
stream  carrying  a  basket  of  berries. 

On  rejoining  my  companions  I  found 
them  unjointing  their  rods   and  starting 


for  where  our  boat  lay.  They  had  all 
been  successful,  and  we  pulled  back  to 
the  ship  with  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
trout  stream  of  Tongass  Narrows. 

In  this  place  I  saw  incredible  numbers 
of  salmon.  A  little  bay  or  cove  into  which 
our  stream  emptied  was  literally  alive 
with  the  fish  ;  they  were  so  plenty  there 
that  I  am  sure  a  spear  thrown  haphazard 
among  them  would  have  transfixed  one 
almost  every  time,  and  of  course  we 
tried  them  again  with  rod  and  reel.  And 
here  let  me  say  a  last  word  concerning 
this  excellent  fish  and  my  total  failure  in 
taking  it.  At  every  point  our  vessel 
stopped  we  found  them  in  countless 
thousands. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  did  not 
see  any  living  proof  of  some  stories  I 
had  heard — that  they  frequently  impeded 
navigation,  for  instance — but  in  Pyramid 
Harbor  I  made  a  little  trip  in  a  tug  be- 
longing to  the  trading  post  at  that  point, 
during  which  I  saw  the  Chilcat  Indian 
haul  in  untold  numbers  with  nets.  At 
James'  Bay,  an  indentation  on  the  coast 
of  Baranoff  Island,  near  Sitka,  I  amused 
myself  while  out  after  bears  by  popping  at 
the  salmon  with  my  rifle  (I  won't  say 
how  many  I  hit)  as  they  leaped  out  of  the 
water  eight  or  ten  at  a  time.  I  cast  for 
them  early  and  late,  and  can  affirm  with 
a  clear  conscience  that  no  opportunity  to 
hook  one  was  left  unused,  yet,  after  all 
my  endeavors,  I  was  forced  to  return 
East  without  having  accomplished  what 
I  wanted  particularly  to  do — the  killing 
of  a  salmon  with  rod  and  reel  and  fly  in 
a  fair,  sportsmanlike  manner. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  con- 
tempt for  the  cunning  handiwork  of  our 
Eastern  tackle  makers  ?  Ah,  there  you 
have  me.  I  have  heard  several  explana- 
tions, each  one  as  likely  (or  unlikely)  as 
the  rest,  and  must  leave  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  to  my  readers. 

The  G.  W.  Elder — may  her  shadows 
never  grow  less  ! — reached  Sitka,  the  cap- 
ital of  our  Arctic  province,  six  days 
after  our  trout  fishing  at  Tongass  Nar- 
rows. A  pretty  little  Russian-American 
town  it  is,  and,  with  its  population  of  not 
more  than  three  hundred  whites,  contains 
as  many  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist 
and  general  observer  as  any  place  of  its 
size  in  the  world.  There  were  a  few  on 
board,  however,  who  took  less  note  of  the 
Greek  church,  etc.,  than  of  what  one  of 
the  marine  officers  stationed  there  told 
them,  namely,  that  Indian  River,  a  stream 
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of  some  parts,  emptying  into  the  bay  a 
mile  south  of  the  town,  was  swarming 
with  trout,  both  great  and  small,  and  only 
waiting  for  just  such  a  party  as  ours  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught. 

Sitka  is  one  of  the  quaintest  little 
places  I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  has  but  one 
drawback,  a  superabundance  of  rain. 
"Were  it  not  for  this  —  and  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Alaska  aver  that  they  never 
think  of  it,  and  do  not  mind  it  in  the 
least  —  I  should  be  tempted  to  locate 
there  to-morrow.  And  why  not  ?  It  is  a 
fact,  though  on  first  thought  it  seems 
rather  strange  and  contrary  to  the  long- 
accepted  idea  of  Alaska,  that  the  ther- 
mometer rarely,  if  ever,  registers  below 
zero  ;  the  winters  bring  but  little  snow, 
the  summers  are  cool  and  pleasant  (ex- 
cept for  the  above-mentioned  objection)  ; 
the  situation  is  perfect,  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east  cut  off  high  winds,  and  an 
almost  surrounded  harbor,  dotted  with 
innumerable  islets,  shuts  out  the  ocean 
swell.  Are  not  these  advantages,  and 
weighty  ones,  too  ?  Yet  they  are  not  all. 
Deer  swarm  within  the  very  confines  of 
the  place ;  they  may  be  found  every- 
where. Bear,  so  the  inhabitants  told  me, 
roam  about  like  hogs  on  the  berry-laden 
slope  of  Vostovia,  just  back  of  the  town, 
and — anglers  take  notice  ! — the  prettiest 
little  trout  brook  this  side  of  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  meanders  among  the 
Baranoff  mountains  and  finds  an  entrance 
into  Sitka  Harbor,  scarce  a  mile  from  the 
old  Russian  castle. 

The  Sitkans  have  built  a  very  good 
walking  road  to  and  along  the  bank  of 
the  Indian  River.  I  say  walking  road  ad- 
visedly, for  up  there  they  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  wagons,  horses  or  mules. 
A  noble  forest  clothes  the  island,  contain- 
ing, by  all  odds,  the  finest  trees  we  saw  in 
Alaska.  It  was  through  this,  on  angling 
bent,  that  we  strolled  soon  after  the  ship 
touched  the  dock.  Overhead  the  sky 
was  clear  and  blue,  with  never  a  cloud 
in  sight ;  everything  was  at  its  best.  A 
perfect  day,  truly,  for  solitary  communion 
,  with  nature  and  for  that  gentlest  of  arts 
— angling. 

I  soon  separated  from  my  companions, 
and  taking  the  right  bank,  with  rod  ready 
for  action,  meandered  slowly  in  the  course 
of  the  current,  resting  now  and  again 
by  the  side  of  likely-looking  pools  and 
rifts  into  which  the  river  was  divided. 
Were  I  versed  in  botanical  lore,  many 
would  be  the  flowers,  plants  and   shrubs 


for  me  to  name  and  describe.  The  vege- 
tation was  most  luxuriant,  and  its  beauty 
was  not  wasted  on  me,  though  I  was  ig- 
norant of  its  scientific  character. 

Nature's  vocalists,  the  birds,  thronged 
the  overhanging  limbs  that  day  and  sang 
in  the  ears  of  the  solitary  fisherman  many 
pleasing  ditties.  The  birds  are  all  old 
friends  of  mine  :  in  many  and  diverse  sec- 
tions of  the  country  I  have  studied  them, 
noting  down  their  goings  and  comings, 
and  prying  into  their  household  affairs. 
Meeting  my  old  acquaintances  here  in 
the  far  north,  they  all  appeared  doubly 
dear,  unless  it  might  be  a  couple  of  ra- 
vens who  shrieked  at  me  from  the  top 
of  a  blasted  pine.  But  the  chickadees, 
the  robins  and  certain  brightly  -  colored 
little  warblers  whose  names  I  could  not 
determine — these  I  watched  during  the 
intervals  of  my  fishing  with  unfeigned 
pleasure. 

Our  doings  that  day  with  the  trout  were 
very  similar  to  those  experienced  at  every' 
place  we  had  wet  our  lines  during  the 
trip.  There  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a 
paucity  of  very  large  fish  ;  those  we  caught 
averaged  about  eight  inches.  "  Tennes- 
see "  landed  the  biggest,  a  glistening  old 
boy  of  nearly  two  pounds.  I  arrived  on 
the  scene  just  in  time  to  witness  the  cap- 
ture. There  stood  "  Tennessee,"  perfectly 
calm  and  unruffled,  on  the  bank  of  the 
beautiful  stream,  his  -rod  bent  tip  to  butt, 
his  line  making  wild  gyrations  through 
the  water.  Once  the  fish  jumped  and  in 
the  second  he  was  above  surface  I  saw  a 
foeman  worthy  of  anyone's  bamboo. 

A  couple  of  Indian  boys  who  were  land- 
ing fish  after  fish  nearby,  using  fresh  salm- 
on roe  as  a  bait,  stopped  for  a  moment 
their  sport  to  watch  the  struggle,  and  a 
pretty  sight  it  was,  for  on  both  ends  of 
that  little  rod  were  masters  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways — "  Tennessee  "  as  a  fisherman 
and  the  trout  as  a  fighter.  As  the  former 
saw  me  gazing  entranced  at  the  exhibition 
of  skill,  he  remarked  in  a  nonchalant  tone, 
"That  fellow  down  there  seems  somewhat 
annoyed,  doesn't  he?"  From  his  move- 
ments, I  thought  "that  fellow"  did.  A 
cool  chap  was  "Tennessee,"  and  one  of 
the  best  fly  fishermen  I  have  seen  for  many 
a  day.  He,  like  all  of  us,  fell  completely  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  scenes  we  visited, 
and  his  last  word  on  parting  was  to  inform 
me  that  if  I  happened  to  stray  up  there 
again  within  ten  years  I  would  find  him 
on  some  of  the  fiords  or  streams,  pursuing 
his  favorite  pastime. 
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It  seems  a  pity  that  such  delightful  ex- 
periences as  that  Alaskan  voyage,  with 
its  freedom  from  care  and  worry,  cannot 
last  for  ever  ;  but  one  fine  morning  the 
boat,  which  we  had  almost  come  to  look 
upon  as  home,  steamed  into  the  harbor 
of  Victoria.  And  here,  brother  angler, 
before  saying  farewell,  let  me  add  a  few 
words  to  what  I  have  already  written,  a 
few  condensed  sentences  on  fish  in  the 
far  Northwest. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  go  there  ex- 
pecting to  do  any  salmon  fishing.  I  hope 
I  have  made  clear  enough  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  the  futility  of  this,  and  that 
additional  warning  is  unnecessary.  You 
will  see  extraordinary  sights,  in  which 
vast  numbers  of  salmon  figure  prom- 
inently, but  to  you,  as  a  fly  fisherman, 
they  will  be  worse  than  useless.  Nor 
would  I  advise  you  to  make  the  long, 
albeit  pleasant,  journey  to  that  Ultima 
Thule  if  fishing  of  any  sort  is  your  sole 
object.  That  you  will  find  excellent 
ground  for  your  favorite  sport  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  the  average  trout  stream 
there  is  no  better  than,  if  as  g*ood  as, 
many  nearer  home.     The  sketches  I  have 


given  of  my  own  and  friends'  fishing  are 
but  examples  of  what  you  will  find  at 
every  stopping  place  in  the  trout  streams 
at  Metlakahtla  Kasaan,  Fort  Wrangle, 
Loring,  Pyramid  Harbor,  Chilcat,  Killis- 
noo,  Juneau,  in  fact  anywhere  you  care 
to  land. 

"  Nothing  so  very  wonderful  ;  no  over- 
flowing creels  and  all  that,"  do  I  hear  you 
say  ?  All  right,  my  friend,  and  all  very 
true.  We  had  no  fishing  that  could  be 
called  remarkable,  and  in  truth  we  were 
not  so  greatly  disappointed. 

But  if  your  object  in  journeying  is 
that  of  an  "  all-round "  sportsman  and 
lover  of  nature,  who  is  rather  looking  for 
a  fair  amount  of  good  fishing,  with  lots 
of  fine  scenery,  fine  air  and  healthy,  out- 
of-door  life,  you  will  find  these  requisites 
one  and  all  along  the  Alaskan  coast  ;  and 
if  constituted  like  others  of  the  genus 
homo  cannot  return  from  that  grand  re- 
gion—  whose  wonders  of  ice  and  snow 
and  glaciers,  mountains  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  features  I  have  not  touch- 
ed upon  at  all  —  without  a  large  stock 
of  bodily  benefits  and  pleasant  reminis- 
cences. 


The  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation has  adopted  OUTING  as  its 
Official  Organ,  and  with  the  opening 
of  the  Tennis  season  in  June  a 
weekly  "Special"  will  be  published, 
which  several  issues  will  be  incor- 
porated each  month  with  the  regular 
monthly  edition  of  OUTING,  without 
extra  charge  therefor. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  VOLUME. 

Outing  begins  its  sixteenth  volume  with  this 
issue.  The  rapidly-increasing  interest  in  ama- 
teur sport  widens  our  sphere  and  enlarges  our 
task.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  present 
size  of  the  magazine  will  not  long  suffice  to 
carry  all  the  good  things  we  have  stored  for  this 
volume,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  read- 
ing pages  of  Outing  will  be  increased  by  at 
least  an  entire  number  before  the  sixteenth 
volume  shall  have  been  completed. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 

The  decision  of  the  National  Lawn  Tennis 
Association  to  hold  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
championship  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Thus  far  all  tournaments  have  been  held  in  the 
East,  and  Western  players  who  have  shown  skill 
had  no  other  method  of  determining  just  where 
they  stood  on  the  scale  of  excellence  than  to  go 
to  the  tournaments  in  the  East.  To  men  of 
leisure  and  means  this  was  easy  enough.  But 
the  great  majority  are  not  blessed  with  untold 
wealth  and  unbounded  leisure  ;  hence  many  a 
Western  tennis  player  was,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, prevented  from  competing.  But  now 
the  Western  championship  will  enable  players 
to  determine  upon  their  best  men,  and  means 
will  be  found  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  winners  to  meet 
their  Eastern  rivals  and  fight  for  the  national 
championship.  In  every  way  is  this  new  move 
to  be  commended. 


FISHING. 

The  rod  and  reel  have  not  had  their  custom- 
ary winter's  nap,  for  eager  fishermen  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  trying  their  luck  on  the 


open  waters  of  our  streams  and  bays  during  the 
months  that  usually  see  these  places  locked  deep 
in  cold  winter's  embrace.  Not  only  did  the 
waters  invite  the  sportsman,  but  the  game  was 
there  to  tempt  him.  Weeks  and  months  ahead 
of  schedule  time  did  our  finny  friends  leave 
their  winter  homes  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
their  Northern  friends.  There  is  every  promise 
that  fishing  will  be  good  this  year.  The  efforts 
of  fish  associations  are  gradually  filling  the  once 
uninhabited,  or  rather  exhausted,  streams  and 
bays.  Judicious  laws  help  to  keep  marauders 
and  gluttons  in  check,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  at  large  is  contributing  no  small  share 
to  the  success  of  the  movement. 


COLLEGE   ATHLETICS. 

The  healthy  interest  taken  nowadays  in  ath- 
letic sports  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times. 
It  is  but  a  very  short  while  ago  when  all  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  improving  the  body  by  at- 
tention to  physical  development  were  severely 
censured,  because  time  thus  spent  was  consid- 
ered wasted.  The  most  vigorous  opponents  for 
a  long  time  were  college  trustees  and  faculties. 
The  young  men  under  their  care,  eager  as  all 
young  men  are,  were  perhaps  injudicious  in 
many  of  the  methods  employed,  and  much  time 
was  truly  wasted.  If  trustees  went  to  one  ex- 
treme, students  went  to  the  other.  Yet  gradu- 
ally out  of  chaos  order  has  come.  The  slipshod 
way  in  which  athletic  affairs  were  once  con- 
ducted has  given  place  to  the  orderly  super- 
vision in  most  colleges  possessing  athletic  ten- 
dencies of  advisory  boards,  in  which  fac- 
ulty, graduates  and  undergraduates  have  a 
representation,  and  by  this  means  many 
abuses  have  been  happily  abolished.  As  the 
question  of  athletics,  or,  let  us  say,  physical  de- 
velopment, is  a  very  important  one,  it  is  but 
proper  that  the  most  careful  attention  be  given 
it.  Country  colleges  have  the  advantage  over 
city  institutions  of  wide  fields  to  roam  over  if 
need  be.  Besides  the  disadvantage  of  being  in 
stuffy  and  close  quarters  generally,  the  city  col- 
legian, furthermore,  very  often  has  no  gymna- 
sium to  exercise  in,  or,  if  he  is  so  lucky  as  to  have 
admittance  to  one,  it  is  generally  poorly  fur- 
nished and  in  an  undesirable  locality.  A  field 
or  campus  exists  only  in  name. 

Hence  the  recent  action  of  the  trustees  of  Co- 
lumbia College  providing  an  athletic  field  for 
the  students    deserves    commendation,  and  the 
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students  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
good  fortune.  As  soon  as  these  grounds  are 
ready  for  the  different  sports  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  new  interest  should  not  spring  up  among 
Columbia  students  in  land  sports.  On  the  water 
Columbia  has  a  good  record.  In  other  sports  it 
is  only  when  phenomenal  teams  could  be 
brought  together  that  much  was  ever  achieved. 
But  now  it  should  take  but  a  year  or  two  to  de- 
velop excellent  football,  baseball  and  tennis 
players.  The  possession  of  a  field  will,  in  an 
indirect  way,  still  further  help  the  students,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  ever  keep  before  the  public 
the  want  of  a  suitable  gymnasium.  Influential 
Columbia  College  is  to-day  without  a  gymna- 
sium, and  it  has  graduates  enough  who  are 
abundantly  able  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  subscribe  the  necessary  amount. 
It  seems  at  present  a  question  which  will  find 
its  solution  ere  long.  Then,  with  a  suitable 
school,  in  which  the  body  is  looked  after  just  as 
now  the  mind  is  trained,  Columbia  College  will 
really  turn  out  men  able  to  cope  in  every  way 
with  the  stern  realities  of  life,  men  having  well- 
trained  minds  in  well  and  sensibly  developed 
bodies. 


THE  GAME  OF  BILLIARDS. 

Nowadays  athletic  clubs  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  one  particular  sport.  Many  pastimes 
that  cannot  strictly  be  termed  athletic  receive 
just  as  much  consideration  on  the  part  of  gov- 
erning committees  as  do  track  sprinting  and 
other  sports  legitimately  called  athletic.  Clubs 
are  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  amusement 
for  members.  Of  the  latter  there  are  many  who 
are  unable  either  through  lack  of  time  or  by 
reason  of  physical  disability  to  engage  in 
violent  exercise.  Yet  they  need  exercise  just 
as  much  as  their  more  fortunate  club  mates. 
What  pastime  more  successfully  furnishes  de- 
lightful entertainment  than  the  game  of  bil- 
liards ?  This  fact  is  being  appreciated  more  and 
more  by  our  young  men,  and  women  as  well, 
for  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
gentler  sex  should  be  debarred  from  partici- 
pation in  so  fascinating  a  game. 

Billiards  demand  skill,  though,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  claimed  that  chance,  pure  and  simple, 
rules  in  many  a  game,  when  the  poorest  player 
makes  impossible  shots  and  runs  up  large  scores, 
because  the  balls  are  rolling  for  him. 

Not  in  athletic  or  social  clubs  alone,  however, 
does  the  billiard  room  form  the  frequent  centre 
of  attraction,  but  in  many  private  houses  the 
cheerful  click  of  the  ivory  balls  is  heard  and 
evenings  are  pleasantly  spent.  The  fact  must 
not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  an  hour  or 
two  spent  at  billiards  is  equivalent  to  a  consid- 
erable walk,  for  during  a  game  the  player 
"covers  a  good  deal  of  ground."  But  this  ex- 
ercise is  had  almost  unconsciously  and  pleas- 
antly, and  hence  it  is  beneficial. 

The  number  of  skillful  amateur  players  is 
surprisingly  large  when  one  considers  the  com- 
paratively recent  listing  of  the  game  as  a  popu- 
lar and  recognized  pastime.  In  the  minds  of 
many  there  still  lurks  an  aversion  to  billiards, 
because  of  an  imaginary  connection  with  dis- 
reputable places.  However  well  founded  such 
a  distrust    may   once   have   been,  the  time  has 


long  passed  when  to  play  a  game  of  billiards 
involved  the  visiting  of  resorts  in  which  the 
morals  of  the  young  were  endangered.  But  to- 
day the  numerous  billiard  parlors  in  our  lead- 
ing cities  are  free  from  these  objections. 

The  event  in  billiard  circles  has  been  the 
tourney,  in  which  the  most  skillful  professional 
experts  participated.  Jealousy  generally  makes 
it  impossible  to  bring  clever  players  together. 
After  long  negotiations  this  tournament  was  ar- 
ranged, and  in  order  to  place  the  younger  gen- 
eration on  a  more  equal  footing  with  their  more 
skillful  competitors,  a  handicap  balk-line  game 
was  agreed  upon,  in  which  Jacob  Schaefer  and 
George  Slosson  played  at  scratch,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  at  14-inch  balk  line  to  the  8-inch  line  of 
Catton,  Ives,  Daly  and  Heiser. 

In  amateur  circles  the  tournament  of  the  New 
York  Racquet  Club  always  attracts  considerable 
attention  on  the  part  of  club  men.  The  cham- 
pion, Orville  Oddie,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
easily  held  his  own  against  numerous  aspirants 
to  the  title.  Tournaments  in  athletic  clubs  have 
been  very  numerous,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
game  is  not  affected  by  the  approach  of  warm 
weather.  In  that  respect  it  is  like  bowling,  and 
in  the  summer  the  country  billiard  tables,  though 
old,  with  dead  cushions  and  anything  but  a  level 
surface,  make  possible  jolly  times  to  the  same 
degree  that  perfect  appointments  in  a  luxurious 
city  billiard  parlor  do  in  the  winter.        M.  B. 


SPORTING    CLUBS    IN    THE    ADIRON- 
DACK^. 

The  alarm  has  been  sounded  by  the  Tribune. 
It  is  claimed  that  sporting  clubs  from  the  various 
cities  have  bought  up  and  strictly  preserved  such 
large  sections  of  the  North  Woods,  or,  as  the  re- 
gion is  usually  called,  the  Adirondacks,  as  to 
seriously  curtail  the  sport  of  all  men  who,  not 
belonging  to  one  of  these  clubs,  journey  North 
in  search  of  recreation.  We  quote  from  the 
article  : 

"The  sporting  clubs,  with  their  barbed-wire 
fences  and  hostility  to  all  persons  who  may 
venture  upon  their  land,  now  threaten  to  make 
the  parts  of  the  Adirondacks  controlled  by  them 
as  inaccessible  to  tourists  as  the  deer  park  of  an 
English  nobleman.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  the  Adirondack  region  have  thus  been 
cut  off  from  observation  by  the  lovers  of  nature. 
*  *  *  Take,  for  instance,  theAu  Sable  ponds, 
at  the  head  of  the  Keene  valley.  A  Philadel- 
phia club  has  bought  the  land  about  the  ponds, 
which  are,  in  fact,  exquisite  mountain  lakes,  and 
no  one  is  permitted  to  see  them  without  paying 
a  fee.  There  is  a  road  winding  up  to  the  ponds. 
Anyone  going  over  that  road  has  to  pay  a  fee  of 
$1.50.  As  for  the  free  privilege  of  'camping 
out '  at  the  ponds,  formerly  enjoyed  by  every 
summer  resident  in  the  Keene  valley,  that  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  view  of  this  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  the  choicest  lakes  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  the  exclusive  spirit  shown  by  the  new 
owners  of  thgm,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  ordi- 
nary, commonplace  tourist  in  the  Adirondacks 
would  soon  be  limited  in  his  travels  to  the  piaz- 
zas of  the  hotels  which  he  inhabits." 

Commenting  editorially  upon  the    threatened 
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danger  to  the  forests,  the  Tribune  makes  an  ap- 
peal, which  concludes  thus  : 

"  Lastly,  the  summer  tourist  business,  which 
has  reached  enormous  proportions  in  the  Adir- 
ondack region,  is  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  sweeping  away  of  the  woods  and  the  pur- 
chase by  exclusive  sporting  clubs  of  the  lands 
surrounding  the  few  remaining  lakes  embow- 
ered by  a  primitive  forest.  The  State  must  act. 
The  same  patriotic  spirit  that  was  shown  when 
Niagara  Falls  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  destroying  its  beauty,  if  mani- 
fested with  the  same  energy  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Adirondack  forests,  would,  we  believe, 
succeed  in  guarding  those  noble  woods  from  de- 
struction. Will  the  public-spirited  men  of  New 
York  State  exert  themselves  to  save  the  Adir- 
ondacks? " 

There  is  much  to  say  on  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion like  this.  From  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  there  come  reports  of  the  destruction  of 
game  by  those  who  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  its  preservation,  and  with  these  accounts  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  sporting  clubs.  This  very 
Adirondack  region  has  furnished  many  stories  of 
the  scarcity  of  game,  and  the  destruction  of  for- 
ests has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  their  deni- . 
zens.  It  is  beyond  a  question  that  game  clubs 
preserve  the  game,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
in  a  measure  for  others.  Of  course,  where  every 
foot  of  running  water  is  owned  by  wealthy 
sporting  associations,  as  is  the  case  in  Long  Is- 
land, outsiders  have  little  chance  to  fish.  But 
where  the  game,  large  or  small,  is  strictly  pre- 
served over  a  tract  of  20,000  or  40,000  acres  of 
land,  it  will  be  more  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  such  a  preserve.  The  deer  are  not 
branded  that  they  may  be  claimed  where  found, 
nor  are  they  kept  inside  the  wire  fences  the 
Tribune' 's  correspondent  complains  so  bitterly 
of.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  free  woods  near  a  club's  preserve  are  better 
shooting  grounds  than  those  at  a  distance. 

Again,  if  men  choose  to  buy  property  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  game  and  to  hire  keepers, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  may  be  made  ille- 
gal. It  is  also  not  easily  apparent  wherein  the 
hunter  or  fisherman  is  injured.  He  has,  under 
American  law,  an  undoubted  right  to  kill  game 
or  fish  on  public  land,  until  such  time  as  that 
land  becomes  private  property  and  is  wanted  by 
the  owner  for  other  purposes.  Were  it  that  the 
Adirondacks  were  gradually  becoming  cultivated, 
growing  corn  and  wheat,  no  one  would  claim 
that  he  was  injured  because  the  game  was  de- 
stroyed or  because  he  was  forbidden  to  fish  or 
shoot  over  the  ground  thus  occupied.  In  point 
of  fact  the  remedy  lies  in  making  the  Adiron- 
dacks a  public  park,  preserving  the  game  at 
State  expense,  and  charging  a  license  fee  to 
sportsmen.  Were  this  done,  the  people  them- 
selves would  become  a  sporting  club,  and  could 
shoot  or  fish  if  they  chose  to  pay  their  quota  of 
the  expense.  Even  were  this  done,  we  should 
have  howls  of  "  invasion  of  the  people's  right  in 
the  public  domain  "  from  men  of  that  class  who 
want  everything  for  a  penny  and  a  free  lunch 
thrown  in.  The  sporting  clubs  are  doing  a 
good  work  in  the  mean  time,  and,  if  we  are  to 
have  any  game  at  all  fifty  years  hence,  we  will 
owe  it  to  them.  As  it  is,  we  owe  nearly  all  the 
legislation  in  favor  of  game  preservation  to  their 
efforts. 


RECREATION  AND   HEALTH    FOR 
WOMEN. 

Despite  the  pleasant  assurance  that  reaches 
Outing  from  all  points  concerning  the  increas- 
ing interest  women  take  every  year  in  their 
own  physical  training'  and  improvement  by 
more  frequent  indulgence  in  out-of-door  sports 
and  gymnastic  exercises,  the  fact  yet  remains, 
and  it  would  seem  a  paradox,  that  the  larger 
percentage  of  the  female  population  of  America 
is  suffering  from  deterioration  of  good  muscular 
fibre. 

These  are  our  working  women  —  who  must 
earn  an  honest  living  at  desks,  as  teachers,  au- 
thors and  typewriters,  over  a  sewing  machine 
at  home,  or  in  a  factory  and  behind  the  counter, 
where  from  eight  to  ten  hours'  each  day  the 
muscles  lie  lax,  almost  dormant,  or  are  unduly 
strained  by  overexertion.  It  is  from  them  and 
their  hearty  sympathizers  that  the  cry  arises  at 
intervals  bringing  to  mind  again  the  knowledge 
that  our  women  are  sadly  overworked.  Their 
cheeks  have  grown  pallid,  their  shoulders 
stoop,  and  young  girls  whose  eyes  should  shine 
with  health  and  the  pure  enjoyment  of  youth 
are  by  a  few  months'  labor  converted  into  old 
women,  haggard  and  dispirited. 

This  is  only  too  bitterly  true,  and  be  it  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  women  who  are  lifted  beyond 
the  necessity  of  struggling  for  a  living  that 
they  are  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  lighten 
the  heavy  burden  laid  on  their  sisters'  shoulders. 
They  have  organized  working  women's  clubs, 
and  in  one  room  of  the  house  fitted  up  a  gym- 
nasium, where,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher, 
the  members  may  enjoy  most  beneficial  exercise. 

But,  unfortunately,  those  work-worn  members 
who  gladly  attend  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  given 
for  their  entertainment  in  the  club  rooms,  can- 
not be  coaxed  to  don  a  divided  skirt  and  blouse 
waist  and  spend  a  half  hour  or  more  going 
through  some  simple  manoeuvres  in  the  gym- 
nasium that  would  be  to  them  of  incalculably 
more  value  than  all  the  readings  and  songs  that 
please  their  ears.  So  the  club  gymnasium  hav- 
ing been  pronounced  a  failure,  some  other  sug- 
gestion must  be  made,  for  women  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  artificial  strength  supplied  by  tonics 
and  doctors'  prescriptions.  Much  of  the  cure 
for  this  grievous  ill  lies  within  their  reach  if 
they  would  only  follow  it. 

This  is  the  simple  gymnastics  one  can  have 
in  one's  own  room  or  bathroom  by  merely  exer- 
cising the  limbs  with  the  aid  of  some  simple 
instrument  hung  on  the  wall  behind  a  curtain, 
or,  as  the  writer  of  a  clever  article  in  a  daily 
paper  suggests,  by  using  a  crash  towel.  Fifteen 
minutes  in  the  morning  before  or  after  the  bath 
and  the  same  length  of  time  before  retiring  at 
night  are  sufficient  for  devotion  to  these  exercises, 
that,  if  strictly  followed,  cannot  but  bring  about 
eventually  the  most  encouraging  results. 

Now,  the  chief  cause  of  white-drawn  cheeks 
and  lustreless  eyes  is  indigestion.  What  will  ex- 
orcise this  evil  genius?  Full  breaths  of  fresh 
air  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  arms,  legs  and 
body  in  regular  movements  that  do  not  overtax 
but  trim  up  flaccid  muscles,  will  be  the  reply  of 
the  athlete. 

What  is  freer  than  fresh  air?  and  it  is  one's 
own  will  that  prompts  and  sustains  exertion. 
Therefore,  busy  workers  who  must  be  at  your 
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post  of  duty  early  and  leave  late,  harken  to  this 
bit  of  counsel. 

No  matter  how  cold  the  night,  or  that  no  fire 
has  warmed  the  atmosphere  of  your  sleeping 
apartment  during  the  day,  be  sure  to  lower  the 
window  sash.  This  will  allow  the  air,  exhausted 
of  its  health-giving  properties,  to  escape  readily. 
In  the  morning,  on  springing  from  the  bed, 
while  yet  in  your  night  dress,  and  before  step- 
ping into  the  bath,  set  your  hands  lightly  on 
the  hips  and  draw  several  strong  deep  breaths, 
as  singers  do,  from  the  stomach,  and  then 
plunge  straight  into  a  tub  of  water,  not  warm, 
but  of  a  temperature  that  will  not  chill  the 
body.  Dash  the  water  over  the  shoulders,  work- 
ing arms  and  body  vigorously  as  if  swimming, 
and  on  stepping  out  apply  a  Turkish  towel. 
Rub,  rub,  till  the  skin  glows  and  reddens  ; 
catching  the  fringed  ends  work  it  back  and 
forth  like  a  saw  over  shoulders  and  back,  till 
the  elbows  ache  and  perspiration  dampens  the 
hair  about  the  brow.  The  blood  pulses  into 
the  cheeks,  and  peeping  into  some  convenient 
handglass  you  will  find  a  smiling  rosy  face 
flushing  with  warm  blood  that  races  merrily 
through  your  veins  and  sets  the  heart  a  beating 
like  a  quick  race  in  the  nipping  air. 

Spend  just  fifteen  minutes,  not  more,  at  your 
gymnastics  and  when  you  sit  down  at  your  desk 
you  will  find  your  breakfast  does  not  lie  so 
heavily  and  that  you  contemplate  your  work  in 
a  much  more  philosophical  frame  of  mind.  At 
first  try  the  experiment  only  in  the  morning,  and 
although  it  does  seem  for  the  moment  far  pref- 
erable and  more  conducive  to  personal  comfort 
to  spend  that  fifteen  minutes  snugly  tucked 
under  warm  coverlets,  luxuriously  completing 
some  pleasant  dream,  the  reward  will  be  four- 
fold, for  the  determination  necessary  to  forsake 
your  cosy  bed  to  try  a  bit  of  amateur  gymnastics 
in  the  chilly  morning  air  will  aid  you  to  quick 
resolve  in  many  another  place  when  the  will 
is  necessary  to  make  the  way. 

Margaret  Bisland. 


YACHTING. 

The  yachting  outlook  for  1890  gives  promise 
of  a  brilliant  season  of  racing.  The  prospect  of 
another  contest  for  the  America  s  Cup  is  very 
small  just  now,  and  unless  a  challenge  has 
reached  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  before  this 
number  of  Outing  goes  to  press  there  will  be 
no  international  race  in  1890.  But  that  doesn't 
worry  the  yachtsmen  half  as  much  as  it  does 
the  public,  for  the  former  will  find  plenty  of 
sport  to  keep  them  busy  all  summer  racing  the 
one  and  two  year  old  boats  against  the  new 
fleet  of  flyers  now  on  the  stocks.  Some  of  them 
are  launched  already,  and  those  who  have  seen 
the  new  forty  footers  of  Burgess  design  are  in- 
clined to  give  them  a  good  record  in  advance, 
so  pleased  are  they  with  their  lines  ;  but  until 
some  of  them  have  beaten  that  very  clever 
Scotch  cutter  Minerva  they  will  not  be  classed 
as  fast  yachts. 

Designer  William  Gardner  is  determined  that 
the  Liris  shall  outsail  the  Minerva  next  season, 
and,  with  that  end  in  view,  her  owner  is  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  put  the  boat  in  the  best  kind 
of  racing  fettle.  The  principal  change  in  her 
will   be  a  perfect-fitting  suit  of    Lapthorn  sails 


from  England.  Gardner  has  a  good  deal  of 
faith  in  Tom  Sloane  as  a  racing  skipper,  and 
very  likely  he  will  be  induced  to  take  the  Liris' 
tiller  again. 

Judging  from  their  fall  regatta  last  year,  and 
the  recent  additions  to  their  already  big  fleet  of 
small  yachts,  the  New  York  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation's season  will  be  full  of  interesting 
events  and  not  a  little  fun  for  its  members. 
The  new  Corinthian  Navy,  too,  with  its  four 
squadrons,  taking  in  all  the  boats  under  twenty- 
three  feet,  mean  to  have  their  share  of  racing 
and  cruising,  and  so  do  the  members  of  the 
Corinthian  Mosquito  Fleet.  There  is  some  lit- 
tle jealousy  between  these  two  organizations 
and  as  a  result  their  races  will  be  more  spirited. 

The  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  have  taken  the  step 
that  they  should  have  determined  upon  long 
ago,  in  giving  their  members  something  more 
than  a  basin  and  anchorage  for  their  money. 
The  club  house  that  they  are  putting  up  close 
to  the  water  at  the  northwest  corner  of  their 
basin  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  will  then  be  the  only  New  York 
club  having  a  shore  front  and  club  house  facing 
directly  on  the  bay. 

There  is  no  reason  why  its  present  officers 
should  not  make  the  old  Atlantic  the  strongest 
club  in  New  York  waters,  offering  as  it  will  bet- 
ter facilities  than  the  New  York  or  any  other 
club  whose  members  do  business  in  and  about 
New  York.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  man  can  leave 
his  office  in  Wall  street,  jump  aboard  the  boat 
for  Bay  Ridge,  where  his  gig  is  in  waiting,  and 
in  forty  minutes  be  sailing  down  the  bay  in  his 
yacht  enjoying  the  cool   afternoon  breeze. 

Up  at  pretty  Larchmont,  on  the  Sound,  the 
yachtsmen  of  that  live  club  have  every  season 
to  look  forward  to  a  jolly  season's  racing  and 
cruising,  while  the  New  Rochelle,  Riverside, 
Cedar  Point,  Oyster  Bay  and  New  Haven  clubs 
all  have  good  prospects  ahead  for  them.  With 
the  best  commodore  at  its  wheel  that  ever  steered 
a  club  over  the  sands  and  shoals  of  adversity  to 
success  —  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  —  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  is  making  great  preparations  for  the 
opening  of  the  season,  its  annual  regatta  and 
events  that  follow  it. 

Our  Eastern  friends,  too,  and  the  Lake  yachts- 
men tell  us  that  the  season  of  1890  will  be  the 
biggest  one  they  have  yet  seen. 

Blue  Peter 


AN  OUTING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  National  Education  Association  meets  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  July  of  this  year,  and  the 
members  are  to  be  congratulated  on  one  fact. 
Should  they  have  any  days  of  leisure  after  their 
debates  are  over,  they  can,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  city,  find  some  of  the  finest  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  Northwest.  There  are  many 
summer  resorts  in  close  proximity  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  at  which  the  air  from  the 
pines  will  brighten  up  weary  minds  and  rest 
tired  bodies.  Along  the  Great  Northern  road 
the  beautiful  lakes,  vast  forests,  healthy  climate 
and  many  other  attractions  serve  to  delight  all 
who  travel  in  that  region,  while  within  a  short 
distance  of  any  station  at  which  the  tourist  may 
choose  to  leave  the  train  magnificent  fishing  and 
shooting  can  be  found.  The  Great  Northern 
will  run  excursion  trains  during  the  convention. 


"A  BREATH  FROM  THE   WOODS." 

Camp  on  "B"  Pond,  February, 'go. 

Imagine  me  in  the  woods — the  howling  wilder- 
ness, a  dozen  or  more  miles  from  anywhere — at 
a  hunter's  camp  on  the  border  of  a  lovely,  but 
at  present  icebound,  little  lake,  framed  in  by 
mountains  on  either  hand,  nothing  else  to  be 
seen  but  the  surrounding  forest,  snow  beneath 
and  sky  above.  Here  I  am  at  last  at  rest,  or, 
indeed,  as  much  so  as  one  can  ever  expect  to  be 
in  this  world.  Picture  also  a  log  cabin,  low 
sided  and  rough,  two  feet  of  snow  lying  on  the 
roof,  and  withal  in  full  keeping  with  the  land- 
scape. I  had  rather  said  three  little  cabins  con- 
nected, the  main  one  for  sleeping  and  living, 
and  the  two  smaller  built  on,  one  for  kitchen 
and  the  other  "  dining  room;"  also  adjacent, 
another,  shed-like,  for  stable,  called  by  the 
guide  "  Horse  Hovel."  Now,  step  in,  please; 
the  door  is  never  fastened,  except  when  "the 
ranche"  is  deserted  and  the  latch  string  hangs 
out. 

Through  the  kitchen,  with  its  cook  stove  and 
sundry  grocery  boxes  nailed  up  on  walls  for 
shelves  and  cupboards,  into  the  main  cabin. 
Here,  at  present,  you  see  me  sitting  at  a  rough 
table  writing.  Look  about ;  but,  if  not  too  late 
a  warning,  be  careful  not  to  crack  your  head  as 
you  enter  the  low  doorway  at  one  corner.  The 
other  corners  are  occupied  by  bunks  or  beds, 
built  solidly  there  from  spruce  poles  and  covered 
with  fir  boughs  and  blankets.  At  the  farther 
end  a  wide  open  fireplace,  wherein  crackles  and 
sputters  the  cheerful  fire  of  green  logs.  On  the 
two  sides  are  the  windows,  framed  in  where  a 
log  has  been  left  out  for  the  purpose,  like  long 
rows  of  port  holes,  giving  a  view  of  the  deep, 
dark  woods  on  one  hand  and  the  open,  level 
expanse  of  lake  on  the  other. 

For  furniture,  quaint  easy  chairs  and  stools, 
hand  made  and  home  made — with  only  an  axe 
and  saw — as  is  all  else  here,  from  out  the  forest 
trees.  Pictures  adorn  the  walls,  i.  <?.,  news- 
paper cuts,  photos  and  advertising  cards  ad 
Jib.  Not  high  art,  but  lively,  expressive,  and 
with  a  dash  of  past  events,  civilized  life  left 
behind,  and  just  a  touch — of  the  female  form 
divine. 

There  are  three  of  us  here  at  present — a  friend 
whom  by  rare  chance  I  met  at  the  settlement 
"coming  in"  for  his  health,  the  guide  or  camp 
keeper,  and  myself.  They  two  started  out  this 
morning  to  bring  in  some  game  killed  yesterday 


and  day  before  and  left  in  the  woods,  and  to 
set  some  traps  for  fishers  and  sable.  As  the 
writer  was  stiffened  somewhat  from  a  trip  across 
the  lake  to  an  old  moose  bog  yesterday,  and 
footsore  from  snowshoe  thongs,  gained  by  our 
long  tramp  up  the  side  of  old  "  Spruce  Moun- 
tain "  the  day  before,  he  concluded  to  "  keep 
the  shanty,"  and  try  for  trout  in  the  lake  down 
front.  The  morning  was  fine,  clear,  bright  and 
sunny,  only  down  to  io°  above  at  sunrise  (yes- 
terday it  was  zero),  and  the  snow  off  on  the  lake 
gilstened  and  shone  with  dazzling  brightness  in 
the  cold  mountain  air. 

After  cutting  a  hole  through  the  two  feet  or 
more  of  ice  which  covers  the  water,  catching  a 
few  speckled  beauties,  and  almost  falling  asleep 
sitting  there,  basking  in  the  sun,  "a  lone  fisher- 
man," muffled  up  and  quiet,  I  gave  it  up; 
strolled  back  to  the  cabin  and  hung  up  my  fish, 
and,  not  feeling  like  going  in,  the  day  was  so 
bright,  I  threw  my  rifle  across  my  shoulder, 
sauntered  down  to  the  spring  for  a  drink  and 
thence  on  up  the  trail  which  leads  out,  less  than 
a  mile,  to  the  "tote  road" — the  Southern- 
sounding  name  they  give  here  to  a  sled  path 
from  logging  camps  up  on  Moosehead  and  run- 
ning into  the  settlements.  At  the  juncture  of  our 
trail  with  this  road,  nailed  up  on  a  tree  alongside, 
is  a  covered  box  with  sign  attached,  cut  in  birch 
bark,  "Camp  G — Mail  Box."  Herein  we  de- 
posit our  letters  and  teamsters  going  out  for 
supplies  take  them  up  and  mail  them  later  on  ; 
also,  coming  in,  they  bring  letters  from  the 
"  Katahdin  Works "  post  office,  miles  away, 
and  leave  them  there  for  us. 

Well,  I  strolled  along  through  the  silent 
woods,  thinking  I  might  find  a  letter,  and,  ar- 
riving, sure  enough  there  was  a  package  of 
them,  including  yours.  So,  leaning  my  rifle  up 
against  a  tree,  right  there  in  the  opening,  I  read 
your  letter.  And  fancying  you,  shut  up  within 
brick  walls,  would  enjoy  a  message  from  the 
woods  though  it  contain  nothing  but  the  odor 
of  the  spruce  and  balsam,  the  free,  fresh  air 
of  the  life  we  live  here,  I  walked  medita- 
tively back,  and,  building  up  the  dying  fire, 
got  myself  a  lunch  of  cold  venison,  biscuits  and 
coffee,  filled  my  pipe,  and — have  drawn  for  you 
this  picture  : 

As  I  sit  here  writing,  how  entirely  alone  I 
am  !  Can't  you  imagine  it,  and  the  peaceful 
feeling  it  brings?  Not  a  lonely  feeling,  how- 
ever, from  knowing — the  letters  recalling  at  the 
same  time  the  glad  fact — that  one  has  friends  in 
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the  world  outside.  But  the  stillness  and  per- 
fect calm  does  one  good.  By  the  fire  lies  dozing 
the  old  hound,  left  at  home,  as  the  snow  is  too 
deep  for  him  to  travel  with  the  two  who  have 
gone  on  the  mountain.  A  half-grown  cat  is 
sleeping  on  one  of  the  beds,  though  occasion- 
ally she  stretches  herself  and  walks  lazily  about, 
having  once  or  twice  climbed,  undisturbed,  on- 
to my  shoulder,  as  I  sit  writing. 

Aside  from  these,  no  signs  of  life  !  No  living 
being  within  miles.  Inside,  only  the  sound  of 
my  pen  and  the  singing  of  the  log  fire.  ,  Out- 
side, nothing  at  all  to  break  the  stillness  but 
the  light,  soft  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the 
tree  tops,  the  cracking  at  times  overhead  of 
some  dead,  snow-burdened  limb,  or  the  occa- 
sional creaking  of  a  wind-bent  tree  trunk  lean- 
ing heavily  against  another.  The  ever-present 
sounds  of  the  "deep  woods" — well,  here  I  am 
at  the  finish  of  my  picture,  and  my  paper,  too 
(all  I  have  in  camp),  so  will  say  "  good  bye  "  — 
shall,  alas  !  go  "out  "  in  a  few  days,  returning 
once  more  to  home  and  civilization,  but  rested 
by  "the  wilderness  and  the  mountains,"  re- 
freshed by  the  breath  of  the  woods.     F.  A.  A. 


GAME    IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

Of  interest  to  sportsmen  are  the  efforts  of  the 
Manchester,  Mass.,  Fish  and  Game  Association 
which  is  planning  to  provide  more  of  fin,  fur 
and  feather  for  sportsmen.  The  plan  at  present 
in  special  practice  is  for  restocking  the  covers 
with  quail.  A  number  of  these  game  birds, 
brought  in  two  lots  from  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, have  been  set  at  liberty  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  More  are  soon  to  be  received 
and  another  lot  is  on  its  way  from  California. 
These  latter  birds  are  mountain  quail.  The 
sportsmen  expect  them  to  prove  valuable  and 
lasting  additions  to  the  game  birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  all  cases'  the  value  of  the  additions 
by  importing  and  liberating  game  birds  is  evi- 
dent. The  lasting  benefit  of  the  additions  rests 
with  the  sportsmen  themselves. 

The  association  only  asks  that  temporary 
protection  be  given  the  birds  and  that  patches 
of  buckwheat,  rye,  broom  corn  and  millet  be 
planted  in  suitable  places  for  their  food.  This 
has  been  promised  where  the  quail  were  re- 
cently set  at  liberty.  Similar  promises  from 
sportsmen  in  other  parts  of  the  State  will  lead 
to  supplies  of  the  birds.  The  association  in- 
tends, also,  to  provide  immediate  supplies  of 
pinnated  grouse,  and  even  of  the  more  hardy 
and  prolific  .sharp-tailed  grouse.  There  has 
been  talk  of  restocking  the  woodlands  of  the 
State  with  wild  turkeys.  This  plan  will  be  put 
in  practice  if  all  interested — -and  that  should  in- 
clude everybody — will  only  heed  the  associa- 
tion's warning,  sent  out  when  the  quail  and 
grouse  are  supplied  :   "  Give  the  birds  a  chance." 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  BICYCLING. 

"The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land," 
cried  the  wise  old  king  who  sang  so  sweetly  of 
the  fair  promises  of  spring,  and  the  masters  of 
steel  steeds  who  have  long  and  patiently  waited 


for  the  coming  of  May,  with  her  bland  skies  and 
mild  breezes,  re-echo  his  words,  adding  that  the 
season  for  the  bicycler's  pleasures  draweth  nigh. 
Indeed  if  one  possessed  the  Indian's  gift  of 
quickly  catching  and  translating  sounds,  by 
putting  one  ear  to  the  earth  anywhere  in  the 
country  outside  of  New  York,  he  would  hear 
the  muffled  roll  of  hundreds  of  rubber  tires  on 
brightly-flashing  steel  wheels  that  are  merrily 
revolving  over  the  white  high  roads.  There  is 
just  at  this  season  an  exodus  of  bicyclers  to  the 
country  roads,  and  those  who  have  no  time  or 
mind  to  wander  far  afield  find  room  to  stretch 
their  legs  and  expand  their  lungs  in  Central 
Park.  Double  tricycles,  tall,  graceful  Colum- 
bias  and  the  safety,  each  carrying  a  smiling 
rider,  as  often  a  woman  as  a  man,  whiz  by 
at  breathless  speed,  and  the  machines  them- 
selves seem  to  revel  in  the  spring  outing,  re- 
flecting the  yellow  sunshine  from  the  polished 
spokes  and  trimmings.  During  the  winter, 
more  from  force  of  habit  than  from  inclination,  the 
most  ardent  cyclers  foreswore  the  joys  of  brisk 
riding  and  laid  up  their  machines  for  something 
like  four  months  ;  yet  the  mild  weather  kept  the 
roads  clear  enough  for  the  most  cautious  rider, 
and  since  February  nothing  has  occurred  to  mar 
the  rider's  pleasure.  In  fact,  quite  a  number  of 
the  non-enthusiasts,  as  those  may  properly  be 
called  who  mount  their  silent  steeds  but  occa- 
sionally, were  tempted  to  try  the  highways  best 
suited  for  cycling,  for  many  of  the  days  in  the 
winter  (?)  now  past  were  too  beautiful  to  be 
spent  indoors. 

If  New  Yorkers,  be  they  business  men  or 
women,  who  can  snatch  only  one  day,  and  that 
a  Sunday,  from  the  steady  course  of  their  la- 
bors, wish  to  spend  their  holiday  a-wheeling, 
they  can  follow  a  short  itinerary  laid  out  in  this 
wise  :  Wheel  up  through  the  park  and  across 
town  to  Harlem  bridge,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  selection  of  many  superb  roads  lies  before 
the  riders.  By  striking  across  toward  the  little 
town  of  West  Farms  an  hour's  steady  work  at 
the  pedals  will  carry  one  flying  over  a  royal 
turnpike,  under  .  overarching  oaks,  through 
quaint  Westchester,  tiny  Schuylerville,  and  on 
down  to  the  tip  of  Throg's  Neck,  where  the 
gray  walls  of  old  Fort  Schuyler  rise  from  the 
green  turf.  Along  this  road  one  passes  many 
historical  spots.  These  are  the  old  gray  stone 
church,  built  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  ;  the 
white  .cottages  of  prosperous  farmers,  and  the 
stone  gateways  leading  to  the  splendid  country 
home  of  some  millionaire  aristocrat,  the  tur- 
rets and  chimneys  of  whose  great  house  appear 
above  the  park  oaks. 

In  the  matter  of  good  wheeling  roads  New 
York  offers,  perhaps,  more  advantages  than 
any  other  city,  and  though  Washington  boasts 
of  miles  of  asphalt-paved  avenues,  the  bicycle 
clubs  of  the  metropolis  number  as  many  and  as 
ardent  members  as  can  be  shown  in  any  other 
city  in  the  country.  This  season  we  can  also 
confidently  expect  a  goodly  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  riders.  Yearly  they  gain  more 
confidence  in  the  management  of  their  ma- 
chines, and  the  efforts  of  the  few  who  inaugu- 
rated the  sport  among  ladies  some  years  ago 
are  seconded  and  encouraged  by  the  sight  of 
many  feminine  converts  to  tricycling  and  bi- 
cycling. M.   B. 


SPRING,  UP  CANADA  WAY. 

Spring  has  come,  what  need  of  words  ? 
She  has  said  so  through  the  birds, 
Through  the  small  boy,  with  his  sling  shot ; 
And  his  boast  of  deadly  wing  shot. 


Through  the  frogs  that  now  are  filling 
All  the  bog  holes  with  their  thrilling. 
By  these  tokens,  all  and  single, 
Spring  has  come  with  jump  and  jingle. 

Now  the  high-hole  springs  his  rattle. 
Is  it  love,  or  is  it  battle  ? 
And  the  cowbird  puffs  and  splutters, 
As  his  cartwheel  screech  he  utters. 


Crows  are  cawing  loud  and  oftly, 
And  the  bluebird  whistles  softly. 
Loud  the  meadow  lark  is  piping, 
And  the  sportsman  goes  a-sniping. 

Now  we  do  not  need  your  Massic 
To  inspire  a  vernal  classic. 
To  the  dogs  with  old  Falernian  ! 
There's  a  warbler — a  Blackburnian  ! 


But  I'm  getting  past  the, season, 
I  must  stop,  regain  my  reason, 
'Gainst  the  muses  I've  been  sinning, 
Whilst  the  summer  work's  beginning. 


Wad. 
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SHE    WON    THE    GAME. 

She  won  the  game,  how  could  I  play  ? 
When,  spite  of  all  that  sages  say, 
Unmindful  how  the  chance  cards  fell, 
And,  conscious  of  but  one  sweet  spell, 
My  mind  went  wandering  far  away  ? 

I  saw  her  dark  eyes'  witching  ray, 
I  saw  her  smile  of  triumph  gay, 
Till,  all  my  dreaming  to  dispel, 
She  won  the  game. 


She  won,  I  lost  ;  yes,  lost  that  day, 
What  she  alone  can  e'er  repay. 
The  game  was  hers,  and  truth  to  tell, 
She  won  my  fickle  heart  as  well, 
And  holds  it  now  in  sov'reign  sway  ; 
She  won  the  game. 

Howell  Stroud  England. 
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IT     WOULDN'T     WORK. 


Jones,  who  has  had  an  unlucky  day's  shooting, 
meets  a  sportsman  who  has  had  better  success, 
and  transacts  a  little  business  with  him. 


On  meeting  a  couple  of  his  friends  Jones  proudly 
exhibits  his  game,  until  one  of  them  remarks  that 
the  squirrels  were  shot  with  a  rifle,  while  Jones'' 
weapon  seems  to  be  a  shotgun. 
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BY    ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

ieeds  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  Hia- 
to  follow  the  track  of  a  writer  who 
in  touch-and-go  style,  of  the  sum- 
mer resorts  for  sport  and  pleasure  scattered  over 
"  the  great  North  West.  "  Nor  is  the  variety  less 
broad  than  the  space.  It  is  a  thousand  miles  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, the  upper  Missouri,  the  Milk  and  the  Sun 
must  be  included.  Think  of  that  space  as  com- 
pared with  some  little  territory  like  the  Maine 
woods  at  home  ;  or,  in  still  greater  contrast,  as 
compared  with  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
Lake  Districts  of  North-West  England,  or  even 
the  larger  and  wilder  Norway  and  Sweden,  to 
which,  it  may  be,  you  have  been  going  year 
after  year,  yet  confess  that  you  know  but  little 
of.  Think  of  the  diversity  from  which  you  may 
choose  how  you  will  amuse  yourself.  Yachting 
in  Lake  Superior  ;  bear  and  deer  hunting  in  the 
pineries  of  Northern  Minnesota  ;  lawn  tennis, 
dancing  and  picnicking,  paddling  and  sailing  at  Minnetonka  ;  trouting  at  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  or  catching  bass  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  charmingly-secluded 
lakes  to  the  westward  ;  hunting  deer  and  turkeys  in  the  chaparral  of  the  Turtle 
Mountains ;  shooting  woodcock  in  Minnesota,  prairie  chickens  in  North  Dakota, 
sage  grouse  and  antelope  in  Montana  ;  searching  the  Bad  Lands  for  mule  deer, 
bighorns  and  wolves,  with  an  eye  always  open  (but  not  a  bullet  ready,  it  is  to 
be    hoped)    for  a  stray  relic  of   the  buffaloes ;    sketching    among   the    monumental 
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rocks  at  the  Gate  of  the  Mountains  ; 
grand  riding  and  coyote  chasing  in  the 
Sweet  Grass  Hills  ;  and  then  the  splendor 
of  scenery,  the  Alpine  climbing,  the  hardy 
and  skillful  chase  of  the  bighorn  and 
mountain  goat,  the  angling  in  the  icy 
brooks  at  timber  line,  the  zest  and  in- 
vigoration  of  camp  life  that  one  may 
enjoy  on  the  snowy  heights  and  in  the 
sublime  gorges  of  Central  Montana. 

The  natural  eastern  gateway  to  all  this 
region  is  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Here,  too,  is 
the  best  place  to  get  your  equipment  ; 
and  here,  if  "you  "  means  a  party  bent  on 
sport,  or  upon  making  education  and 
sport  and  pleasure  go  hand  in  hand,  you 
may  charter,  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, a  car  luxuriously  fitted  up  with  every 
housekeeping  convenience,  and  with  a 
good  cook  to  boot,  which  will  be  as  much 
under  your  control  as  is  the  floating  home 
of  a  yachtsman.  The  cost  is  not  large, 
comparatively  speaking.  If  the  same 
party  should  make  a  yacht  cruise,  they 
would  esteem  a  similar  expense  per  week 
trifling,  and  get  no  more  enjoyment  out 
of  it — certainly  no  such  novel  sensations 
—  as  one  of  these  camps  on  wheels  will 
give. 

The  Twin  Cities  are  in  themselves 
charming  summer  residences  ;  but  their 
citizens  will  tell  you  that  that  is  because 
they  are  only  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 


Lake  Minnetonka.  What  the  White  Moun- 
tains are  to  Boston,  the  sea  beaches  to 
New  York,  the  Virginia  Springs  to  the 
Southern  coast  cities,  or  Monterey  to  San 
Francisco,  Minnetonka  is  to  the  fierce 
workers  of  the  towns  toward  the  head  of 
the  Mississippi  and  to  the  heat-stricken 
citizens  and  planters  along  its  lower 
course.  The  climate  of  this  lake  region 
of  Minnesota,  during  the  summer,  is  pe- 
culiarly stimulating  and  invigorating.  It 
is  dry  and  free  from  malarial  vapors  of 
any  kind,  and  is  especially  grateful  and 
beneficial  to  men  and  women  from  the 
warm  and-  moist  lowlands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  These  find  their  energies 
recuperated  in  a  most  marked  degree  by 
a  stay  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days, 
at  Minnetonka  or  its  sister  resorts  farther 
west.  As  for  Minnetonka,  "  the  big  lake" 
of  the  Sioux,  who  shall  justly  describe 
it  in  a  few  words  ?  To  say  that  Lake  Min- 
netonka covers  twenty -three  and  a  half 
square  miles  of  surface  means  nothing, 
for  its  shape  —  why  it  has  no  shape  ! 
Overturn  ink  on  a  polished  table  top,  and 
the  splashed  and  segregated  blot  it  makes 
would  be  a  good  map  of  the  lake.  There 
are  one  or  two  broad  masses  of  water,  to 
be  sure,  to  give  a  sense  of  dignity  and  the 
charm  of  distance  to  the  scene  ;  but  you 
can  sail  out  of  them  through  bewilder- 
in  o-  narrows  and  round  and  round  islands 
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large  and  small,  and  far  into  unsuspected 
bays  ;  you  may  double  capes  that  reach 
deceptively  almost  across  your  course, 
and  lose  yourself  among  wood  and  hills 
that  seem  to  bound  some  gentle  stream, 
rather  than  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
sinuous  lake  shore. 

All  this  picturesqueness  may  be  en- 
joyed from  a  steamer's  deck,  or  from  the 
cockpit  of  a  sailboat ;  but,  best  of  all,  is 
the  exploration  of  the  bays  and  inlets  by 
canoes — you  may  camp  by  night,  wherever 
darkness  overtakes  you  on  the  rocky 
shores,  or  rambling  in  the  early  morning 
take  your  siesta  at  noonday  beside  some 
Chippewa's  birch-bark  lodge,  and  return 
in  the  twilight  to  the  great  Hotel  La- 
fayette, where  the  band  is  playing  and 
gaily-dressed  crowds  are  chatting  on  the 
piazza,  upon  the  high  ground  at  the  Nar- 
rows, or  strait  connecting  the  upper 
and  lower  lakes.  The  water  spreads 
nearly  around  it  ;  every  bedroom  window 
opens  to  a  lake  view  and  enjoys  the  lake 
breeze.  One  may  dwell  there  surround- 
ed by  the  luxuries  of  a  great  city  hotel 
while  looking  out  upon  rural  landscapes, 
stretches  of  woodland,  and  spaces  of  un- 


[  trammeled  water  as  charming 
as  any  in  the  Union  on  this  West- 
ern continent.  Many  a  place 
calls  itself  the  Western  Saratoga, 
but  surely  none  has  so  good  a 
right  to  this  distinction — no- 
where is  the  parallel  so  close — 
as  at  Minnetonka. 

Fish  in  plenty  may  be  lured 
from  the  bright  depths  of 
'^0  this  lake,  and  in  the  soft 
and  golden  autumn  (no- 
h;.-  where  more  glorious  than 
in  that  bright  northland) 
the  dog's  keen  nose  will 
point  you  to  birds  by  the 
score  ;  but  in  summer  one 
does  not  connect  serious 
shooting  and  fishing  with 
Minnetonka  nor  with  other 
fashionable  resorts  of  the 
Park  region. 

For  sport  first  and  social 
enjoyment  second  one  goes 
farther  afield  ;  and  the  lar- 
ger the  proportion  of  the 
first  he  desires,  in  compari- 
son with  the  second,  the 
farther  he  goes,  even  to 
the  Indian -infested  wilds 
of  rocky  lakes,  dashing  tor- 
rents, forests  and  muskegs 
along  and  beyond  the  "  height  of  land  " 
which  divides  the  drainage  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  St.  Louis  rivers  from  that  of 
the  Rainy  River  and  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Those  unable  to  undertake  wanderings 
so  extensive  will  welcome  the  fact  that 
since  the  Great  Northern  Railway  has 
been  pushed  north-westward  from  Min- 
neapolis through  the  remoter  quarter  of 
Minnesota,  a  district  of  woods  and  waters 
has  been  made  accessible  which  offers  to 
the  sportsman  an  almost  unlimited  range 
of  choice. 

This  whole  region  at  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  is  dotted  with  lakes  large  and 
small  and  clothed  with  heavy  forests. 
Some  of  them  are  little  gems,  such  as 
in  New  England  teem  with  lilies  and  are 
called  ponds  ;  others  are  several  miles  in 
diameter  and  dotted  with  islands.  Some 
have  high,  rocky  shores,  pebbly  beaches 
and  deep  blue  water  ;  while  some  are 
fringed  with  a  growth  of  wild  rice,  and 
make  the  feeding  and  hatching  ground 
of  wild  fowl.  Together  these  form  a 
mighty  reservoir,  doling  out  their  sup- 
plies to  the  great  river  through  innu- 
merable streams  and  rivulets,  whose  im- 
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petuosity  is  checked  by  many  a  rocky 
dam.  Fogs  are  unknown.  Every  breeze 
bears  health  upon  its  wings  from  the 
dry  sage  plains  far  to  the  west  and 
north  and  from  the  pine  woods  nearer  at 
hand.  These  forests,  and  the  prairie  glades 
scattered  through  them,  are  the  chosen 
homes  of  every  sort  of  game  belonging  to 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  except,  perhaps, 
the  elk,  which  has  been  driven  into  the 
tangled  hills  that  lie  along  the  boundary 
-of  Manitoba. 

A  camper  there  in  the  season  when 
upland  shooting  is  permitted  will  find  his 
bags  full  of  woodcock,  prairie  chicken, 
quail  and  meadow  larks,  and  on  the  lake 
shore  or  morass  breed  many  of  the  water 
birds  whose  pursuit  in  the  fall  offers  the 
choicest  sport. 

To  these  lakes  come  in  the  fall  hosts 
of  mallards,  gray  and  black  ducks,  can- 
vasbacks,  teal,  gadwell,  pintail,  redhead, 


August  20  ;  partridges  and  ruffed  grouse 
from  August  15  to  November  30.  De- 
coys are  the  only  artifice  allowed  in  shoot- 
ing water  fowl.  Deer  may  be  killed  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November,  but  it  is 
against  the  law  to  hunt  them  with  dogs. 

But  where  is  this  lake  region  ?  It  lies 
in  the  western  centre  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  heart  of  it  in  Douglas  County,  some 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west of  St.  Paul. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  passes 
directly  through  this  territory,  skirting 
hundreds  of  forest-bound  ponds  and  lake- 
lets and  leaping  innumerable  streams.  Its 
stations  are  many,  and  each  is  but  the 
nucleus  of  a  circle  of  good  fishing  places. 

To  the  sportsman  restricted  by  the  in- 
cidences of  law  and  civilization,  where, 
as  in  England,  game  is  jealously  guarded 
and  not  plentiful,  or  to  those  whose  ex- 
perience   has    hitherto   been    confined  to 


"  A   SURE    CATCH." 


blue-bill,  golden-eye,  buffle  head,  widgeon, 
and  a  long  list  of  waders  and  shore  birds 
beloved  of  the  gunner.  Later,  driven 
from  the  North  by  the  icy  blasts  of  winter, 
come  the  geese,  with  loud  honkings,  and 
flocks  of  swans  whistling  shrilly.  Wood- 
cock may  be  killed  after  July  3  ;  prairie 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese  of  all  sorts  after 


the  older  States  of  the  Union,  this  dis- 
trict will  come  as  a  welcome  revelation  : 
it  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  beaten 
path  of  travel  to  retain  much  of  its  prim- 
itive nature,  yet  near  enough  to  settled 
communities  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
necessaries  of  camp  life.  The  sites  for 
camping  around  these   lakes  are  inferior 
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to  no  district  on 
this  continent, 
and  the  waters 
are  the  very 
home  of  the  pike, 
the  bass,  the 
perch,  the  sun- 
fish  and  of  the 
other  finny  tribes. 
From  Litchfield, 
seventy-six  miles 
beyond  St.  Paul, 
on  the  southern 
or  Minnetonka  line,  to  Willmar,  twenty-six 
miles  farther ;  from  Sauk  Centre  west- 
ward through  Glenwood  (passing  Lakes 
Amelia  and  Whipple)  to  Morris,  and 
along  the  main  line,  from  Sauk  Centre 
to  Fergus  Falls,  sixty  -  nine  miles,  the 
scenery,  viewed  from  the  car  windows, 
is  a  charming  mixture  of  savagery  and 
civilization  —  a  constant  succession  of 
forested  hills  and  clusters  of  valleys, 
each  embosoming  a  body  of  water  fed 
by  trout  brooks  and  lakes  innumerable 
of  every  form  and  size,  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Near  some 
lie  fertile  plains  and  the  farms  and  vil- 
lages of  a  civilized  people,  or  perhaps 
even  a  gay  little  summer  hotel  and 
group  of  cottages,  but  many  are  hidden 
in  forest  and  reflect  only  the  tepee  of  the 


Indians  who  dwell  in  some  glade  upon 
their  silent  shores.  Osakis  is  the  first 
encountered  of  the  larger  and  more  fre- 
quented lakes.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  is 
navigated  by  steamboats  and  other  craft, 
abounds  in  fish  and  has  a  village  with 
excellent  hotels  upon  its  border. 

Twelve  miles  farther  on,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  from  St.  Paul,  is  Alexandria, 
a  thrifty,  well-constituted  little  town,  the 
county  seat  of  Douglas,  and  one  of  the 
favorite  places  for  summer  recreation  in 
Minnesota.  It  is  central  to  a  perfect 
maze  of  woodland  waterways,  where  the 
camping  canoeist  may  make  his  way  from 
one  to  another  of  a  long  and  circling 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

Here  he  may  battle  with  the  breeze  un- 
til wearied,  and  then,  by  a  few  strokes  of 
his  paddle,  float  "  like  a  yellow  leaf  in  au- 
tumn "  in  some  sheltered  bay,  watching 
the  unsuspecting  musquash  at  play,  the 
fearless  industry  of  the  birds,  perchance 
even  see  a  doe  come  down  to  drink  ; 
he  may  know  the  excitement  of  running 
rapids  and  feel  the  joy  of  resting  at  night 
in  his  camp  after  the  fatigue  of  a"  carry;" 
may  eat  bass  and  pickerel  and  trout  of  his 
catching  and  squirrels  and  woodcock  of 
his  shooting,  and  then  may  break  the 
solitude  of  his  woodland  jaunts  by  an 
evening   at  some  gay  hostelry,  only  to  be 
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off  again  next  morning.  Here,  for  twen- 
ty miles  square,  the  club  houses  and  cot- 
tages of  "  gentlemen  sportsmen  "  from  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Chicago 
and  the  nearer  cities  dot  the  lakelands  ; 
and  what  is  really  valuable  in  social  life  is 
sifted  out  of  the  useless  forms  that  encum- 
ber one  at  the  greater  watering  places. 
The  social  centre  is  Geneva  Beach,  where 
the  Hotel  Alexandria  faces  Lake  Geneva. 
From  its  piazza  to  the  right  and  left  the 
lake  glitters  in  the  rising  sun  ;  here  a 
blaze  of  light,  and  there  but  shafts  glint- 
ing through  the  forest  foliage,  and  as  the 
sun  sinks  in  the  west  it  catches  its  depart- 
ing glories,  adding  the  lustre  of  refraction 
to  his  glowing  train. 

Twenty-six  miles  northwest  of  Alexan- 
dria is  Ashley,  at  the  point  where  the  road 
passes  between  Lakes  Christiana  and 
Lower  Pelican — two  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  Here  is  the  Hotel  Kittson — small- 
er than  those  of  Minnetonka  and  Geneva 
Beach,  but  none  the  less  well  kept  and 
comfortable. 

The  lakes  continue  in  great  numbers  as 
far  as  Fergus  Falls, 
where  a  little  branch 
line  runs  northward 
into  the  very  heart 
of  a  wild  and  watery 
district,  a  fit  resort 
for  those  who  seek 
the  pleasures  of  the 
wilderness  rather 
than    the  softer    de- 


lights of  fashionable  resorts  and  pas- 
times. 

Just  beyond  Fergus  Falls  the  "  height 
of  land  "  dividing  the  Mississippi  drain- 
age from  that  northward  is  crossed,  and 
the  traveler  soon  finds  himself  descending 
the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
The  country  becomes  more  and  more 
level  and  open,  and  the  shooting  is  of  the 
kind  to  be  had  in  such  a  region. 

As  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  is 
reached,  toward  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State,  wild-fowl  shooting  in  all  its 
varieties  becomes  the  prominent  sport. 
In  the  spring  ducks  of  twenty  kinds  can 
be  picked  up  in  the  prairie  sloughs  and 
along  the  Red  River.  Mallards,  pin- 
tails and  teals  are  especially  numerous, 
and  no  better  goose  shooting  is  to  be 
had  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
States. 

Here  and  in  the  adjacent  corner  of 
North  Dakota  is  probably  the  best  chance 
for  finding  big  game.  In  the  rough  and 
wooded  bluffs  along  the  river,  moose, 
elk,    caribou    and    deer    will    reward    the 
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skillful  hunter 
at  the  proper 
time  of  the 
year.  A  band 
of  moose  was 
seen  in  1889 
numbering 
seventy-seven, 
and  several 
bands  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty 
have  been  late- 
ly reported. 

There    are 
settlers  enough 
in  the  country 
to    enable    a 
sportsman  or  a 
party    to    get 
food  and  lodg- 
ing, if  they  do 
not    go    with 
wagons     and 
camp  outfit  of 
their  own,  but 
not   enough  to   extirpate   the  big   game, 
while  birds,  wild  fowl  and  small  animals 
are  very  numerous. 

Returning  to  the  main  transcontinental 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  one 
most  important  district  remains  for  con- 
sideration as  a  point  for  summer  recrea- 
tion and  autumn  sport.  This  is  the  now 
famous  Devil's  Lake,  which  lies  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  North  Dakota,  409 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Paul,  and  is 
reached  by  through  trains,  with  sleeping 
cars,  etc.  Leaving  St.  Paul  in  the  even- 
ing the  traveler  break- 
fasts in  the  dining  car 
dashing  along  the  Red 
River  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour, 
and  reaches  the  lake  be- 
fore the  hour  for  the 
evening  meal. 

Its  development  be- 
gan only  seven  years 
ago,  when  the  railway 
reached  there,  and  now 
a  nourishing  town,  with 
capital  hotels,  stands  up- 
on its  northern  shore. 
The  lake  owes  its  name 
to  the  superstitions  of 
the  Sioux,  who  believe 
it  haunted  by  malignant 
spirits,  and  none  of  them 
ever  would,  nor  yet  will, 
venture  upon  it  in  a  boat. 


It  is  fifty-five  miles  long  and  from  two 
to  eight  miles  wide,  with  its  shores  cut 
into  a  hundred  promontories  forming  de- 
lightful little  bays  and  inlets.  Steamers 
and  sailing  craft  ply  upon  its  surface, 
which  is  as  blue  as  that  of  the  ocean, 
and  among  the  groves  of  oak  and  elm 
that  adorn  its  pebbly  shores  many  a 
pleasure  house  and  hotel  and  picnic 
ground  is  growing  up,  while  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  military  post,  Fort 
Totten,  south  of  the  lake,  is  a  standard 
excursion  for  those  who  want  to  culti- 
vate the  social  amenities. 

But  the  crowning  attraction  of  Devil's 
Lake  is  the  bathing.  The  water  is  almost 
as  salt  as  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  khan  keepers  on  the 
shores  of  that  wonder  of  Palestine  loudly 
advertised  that  they  had  the  only  minia- 
ture land-bound  sea  on  the  globe,  but 
that  was  their  mistake — 

They  didn't  know  everythin'  down  in  Judee. 

Here,  when  the  wind  blows,  a  surf  rolls 
in  as  keen  and  saline,  although  not  as 
overpowering,  as  that  which  beats  the 
sands  of  Coney  Island  or  Long  Branch  ; 
and  the  bather  comes  from  his  plunge  in- 
vigorated in  body  and  mind. 

For  the  sportsman  and  the  tourist  the 
district  conforms  to  one  necessity  of  pri- 
mal importance,  evenness  of  temperature. 
Never  excessively  hot,  even  in  July  sel- 
dom averaging  by  day  above  seventy, 
followed  by  nights  of  most  enjoyable 
coolness  and  bracing  wind  ;  and  this  re- 
gion is  claimed  to  possess  the  power  of 
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charming  away  that  irritating  plague,  the 
hay  fever. 

Wild  ducks  and  geese  fairly  throng 
around  Devil's  Lake  in  the  migrating 
season  ;  and  the  wary  sandhill  crane, 
the  whooping  crane,  the  curlew,  the  her- 
ons and  the  snipe  and  plover  crew  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  plentiful  all  over  the 
country.  Prairie  chickens,  too,  are  to  be 
had  everywhere,  with  ruffed  grouse  in 
more  or  less  abundance. 

From  the  lake  itself  only  pickerel  are 
taken,  but  these  sometimes  run,  some 
sportsmen  say,  as  heavy  as  thirty  pounds, 
and  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  gamey  and 
of  fine  flavor.  The  neighborhood,  how- 
ever, abounds  in  smaller  bodies  of  fresh 
water  that  afford  a  great  variety  of  pis- 
cine plunder. 

The  fishing  season  of  that  region 
generally  is  limited  only  by  the  departure 


and  coming  again  of  the  ice.  And  won- 
derful are  the  catches  our  Western  friends 
of  the  rod  never  weary  in  telling.  If 
we  may  believe  them,  a  string  of  three- 
score pike  is  no  uncommon  catch.  This 
language  may  sound  a  little  like  that 
of  a  philistine  to  the  ears  of  a  scien- 
tific angler — the  aristocrat  of  the  fly  ;  but 
let  him  comfort  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  there  are  a  great  host  of  a  more 
democratic  mind  to  whom  a  fish  is  a  fish, 
and  catching  it  is  catching  it,  regardless 
of  the  regulations  and  fastidiousness  of 
the  sanhedrim  of  anglers. 

These  are  only  hints  to  the  readers  of 
Outing  where  to  go  a-summering  for 
sport,  pastime  and  recreation  in  the 
"great  Northwest"  on  this  side  of  the 
Missouri.  But  there  is  another  "great 
Northwest "  to  which  Minnesota  is  only 
the  portal.     Of  this,  more  anon. 


STRING    OF   PIKE    AND    BLACK    BASS   TAKEN    IN    OSAKIS    LAKE. 


BY    J.    W.    FOSDICK. 


Concluded. 


AST  month  my  narra- 
tive closed  as  I  was 
coasting  down  the  hill 
into  Cany.  I  soon 
overtake  the  circus, 
and  a  sleepy,  dowdy 
company  they  look. 
The  queer  procession 
is  scattered  for  a  good 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  road. 
Being  forewarned  I  make  a  wide 
circuit  of  the  jackass,  and  slow- 
ly pass  the  great  lumbering  elephant  and 
soft-treading  camels.  With  the  exception 
of  the  drivers  nearly  all  the  people  are 
sleeping  in  uncomfortable  attitudes. 

Leaving  the  caravan  far  behind  I  have 
a  fine  wheel  over  many  miles  of  perfect 
roads. 

A  troop  of  little  ragamuffins  came 
scampering  over  the  fields  to  beg  for 
sous.  I  held  a  handful  aloft  and  started 
the  machine  off  at  a  good  pace,  when 
they  eagerly  gave  chase,  and  what  a 
chase  !  Fluttering  rags  and  pattering  bare 
feet,  shouts  and  scufflings  !  Suddenly  the 
money  drops  and  down  they  go  into  the 
dust  ;  as  I  leave  them  behind  they  become 
a  confused,  struggling  mass  of  rags,  brown 
arms  and  legs  nearly  hidden  by  a  cloud 
of  dust. 

Then  I  meet  a  wagon  load  of  harvest- 
ers, and  there  are  bobbing  heads  and 
waving  arms  and  rough  jokes  at  my 
expense,  which  I  cannot  understand. 

The  gypsy  tribes  are  always  interesting, 
with  their  little  houses  on  wheels  drawn 
by  poor  skin-and-bone  nags. 

The  men  look  fierce  and  the  women 
handsome  and  slovenly.  As  I  pass  a  camp 
by  the  road  side  I  witness  a  family  quar- 
rel.    An  athletic  young  gypsy  is  abusing 


his  wife  and 'strikes  her  to  the  ground 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  powerful  fist, 
and  then  coolly  lets  her  pick  herself  up 
while  he  lights  his  pipe. 

The  following  day  I  met  the  same  man 
riding  to  town  astride  of  his  nag,  while  his 
wife  plodded  along  afoot. 

Once  I  barely  escaped  being  mobbed 
by  a  tribe.  I  had  been  photographing 
their  camp,  which  made  a  charming  pic- 
ture at  the  base  of  a  grassy  bank  topped 
by  tall  poplars. 

As  the  old  chief  had  graciously  grant- 
ed me  permission  to  photograph  his  camp, 
I  offered  him  a  franc  on  leaving.  He 
disdainfully  threw  it  from  him,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  never  posed  for  less  than  ten 
francs,  whereupon  his  tribe  of  furious  fol- 
lowers closed  in  on  me,  and  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  the  accompaniment  of  wild  yells 
and  curses,  which  I  could  hear  for  a  good 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

As  I  sped  down  the  gradual  incline  into 
Fecamp  I  could  see  the  wide  blue  sea  be- 
yond the  chimneys  and  spires,  and  the 
fishing  craft  on  the  shore  where  had  been 
drifted  by  wind  and  wave  many  centuries 
before  the  legendary  fig  tree. 

The  story  of  the  fig  tree  is  worth  re- 
counting. 

Joseph,  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  caught 
some  blood  in  a  glove  from  his  dying  mas- 
ter's wounds,  which  he  treasured.  His 
son  Isaac,  fearing  the  invading  Romans, 
put  it  in  a  leaden  box,  which  he  embedded 
in  the  trunk  of  a  fig  tree.  The  log  was 
then  thrown  into  the  sea  and  drifted  to 
the  valley  of  Fecamp,  where  it  was  found 
upon  the  shore.  To-day  a  marble  taber- 
nacle in  the  church  is  supposed  to  contain 
this  precious  relic,  and  pilgrims  come  from 
far  and  near  to  worship  at  this  shrine. 
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That  afternoon  I  sat  at  a  little  table  probably  never  seen  a  spidery  silent  thing 
before  the  Casino,  enjoying  a  glass  of  like  a  bicycle  before,  for  he  began  back- 
Benedictine,  surrounded  by  a  happy  band     ing  down  hill,  whereupon  the  Frenchman 


of  pilgrims. 

These  have  come  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  old  Neptune  and  to  hobnob 
with  him  in  the  surf. 

Cycling  is  fine  sport,  but  somehow  this 
is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  dusty  road. 


OLD    FARM    NEAR    HAVRE. 


gallantly  threw  down  the  reins  and  jumped 
out  to  lead  him.  But  before  monsieur  had 
reached  his  head  the  phaeton  gave  a  lurch 
and  raadame  was  spilled,  happily  on  a  soft, 
grassy  mound. 

My  profound  apologies  were  of  no  avail. 
Monsieur  simply  raised  his  shoulders  and 
eyebrows  and  madame  launched  forth 
into  a  perfect  volley  of  abuses.  I  easily  cut 
matters  short  by  vaulting  into  the  saddle 
and  speedily  disappearing  down  the  hill. 
The  wooded  approach  to  Y'port  is 
charming,  and  Y'port  itself  is  one  of  the 
oddest  fishing  villages  on  the  coast.  Al- 
though very  small  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  lose  one's  self  in  its  tangle  of  crooked 
narrow  streets.  I  entered  the  village  with 
a  crowd  of  gamins  at  my  heels,  a  persis- 
tent lot  of  little  rascals  they  were,  too.     I 

did    not    succeed    in 
h     _|  ,j^  shaking  them  off  until 

I  had   left  Y'port  for 

good. 

Fashion    has  left 

Y'port  pretty  much  to 


%v 


In  fact,  what  could  be  more  de- 
lightful on  a  hot  August  after- 
noon than  a  seat  beneath  a  wide 
awning  with  the  cool  sea  air  fan- 
ning one's  cheek  and  the  bathers 
dashing  into  the  surf  close  at 
hand.  Many  of  the  bathers  are 
young  and  fair,  with  figures  an 
artist  can  well  afford  to  study. 

One  daring  young  swimmer 
casts  a  white  porcelain  plate  far 
out  from  the  floating  platform 
and  then  dives  for  it.  He  re- 
mains so  long  under  water  that 
the  people  all  about  start  to  their 
feet  and  gaze  seaward,  while  the 
old  "  baigneur "  rushes  up  and 
down  at  the  water's  edge  with 
his  coil  of  life-saving  rope,  anx- 
iously shaking  his  head.  At  last 
a  shout  goes  up  as  something 
white  glistens  above  the  blue  ex- 
panse. It  is  the  plate,  and  the 
strong  shoulders  of  the  young 
swimmer  come  ploughing  shore- 
ward. Out  in  the  bay  a  regatta  is  taking  herself,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
place.  Only  ten  or  a  dozen  boats,  mostly  mud  fiats  emit  a  peculiar  odor  at  low  tide, 
fishermen.  It  hardly  deserves  the  name  which  has  thus  far  kept  fashion  at  bay. 
of  regatta,  but  the  boats  present  a  lively     Behind    this    invisible    barrier    a    goodly 
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picture  scudding  along  in  a  fresh  breeze. 
The  next  morning  I  had  an  adventure 
on  my  way  to  Y'port.  I  had  left  Fecamp 
and  was  coming  over  the  brow  of  a  hill 
when  I  met  a  Frenchman  and  wife  in  a 
basket  phaeton  coming  up  the  other  side. 
The   colt    attached    to    the   phaeton    had 


company  of  famous  French  painters  work 
quietly  during  the  summer  months — Jean 
Paul  Laurens,  M.  Morion  and  others. 

After  I  leave  Y'port  more  shaded  vil- 
lages and  scorching  plains  follow,  and 
then  the  green  valley  of  Etretat  lies  be- 
low me,  and  I  make  a  brisk  run  down  to 
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the  Hotel  Hauteville,  where  I  lunch  with 
American  friends.  Later  I  photographed 
for  an  hour  or  two  among  the  thatched 
boat  houses  along  the  beach.  A  well- 
known  American  artist  was  painting  his 
Salon  picture  beneath  the  shadow  of  one 
of  these  Peggotty  houses,  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  fair  critics. 

On  a  fine  day  the  blue  of  the  Bay  of 
Etretat  nearly  equals  that  of  the  Italian 
lakes. 

The  chalk  cliffs  tower  to  an  immense 
height,  taking  on  all  the  delicate  tones  of 
old  ivory  in  the  warm  sunlight,  with  rich 
dashes  of  ochre  and  sienna. 

I  climbed  the  great  western  cliff,  where 
the  view  is  superb.  Between  the  tower- 
ing masses  of  hard- 
ened chalk  and  flint 
is  the  "  Chambre  des 
De  m  o  i  s  e  1 1  es,"  a 
small  plateau,  haunt- 
ed, so  I  am  told, 
by  the  ghosts  o  f 
three  pure  maidens, 
who  were  murdered 
there  in  the  days  of 
knights  and  jousts. 

A  knight  who  had 
neither  virtue  nor 
honor  made  love  in 
turn  to  three  young 

sisters.  Being  rejected  by  each  in  turn, 
and  blinded  with  fury,  he  had  them  carried 
by  force  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  where  they 
were  placed  in  casks  studded  with  nails 
pointing  inward.  He  then  hurled  them 
from  the  dizzy  height.  The  fisher  folk 
claim  that  the  three  vapory  white  figures 
of  the  sisters  haunt  the  Chambre  des  De- 
moiselles on  moonlight  nights. 

The  final  run  from  Etretat  to  Havre, 
via  Montevilliers,  was  hot  and  dusty,  but 
the  country  through  which  I  passed  was 
beautiful.  In  the  outskirts  of  Etretat  I 
met  a  youth  on  an  old-fashioned  "bone 
shaker."  He  came  zigzagging  toward  me 
in  a  very  uncertain  way  and  we  barely 
escaped  collision. 

After  passing  the  feudal  castle  of  St. 
Martin  du  Bee,  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
verdure  and  surrounded  by  fosse's  filled 
with  water,  I  follow  the  green  valley  of 
the  Lezarde  River  down  to  Montevilliers. 

I  turn  aside  but  once  at  Gonneville  to 
explore  the  interior  of  a  remarkable  inn 
which  is  a  veritable  museum  of  faience. 
The  walls  are  literally  covered  with  rare 
specimens  of  old  Rouen  ware,  old  Dutch 
ware  and  curiosities  of  every  description. 


DESERTED    HOUSE    AT    SOTTEVILLE-SUR-MER. 


The  inn  register  shows  that  it  has  shel- 
tered many  distinguished  visitors. 

At  Montevilliers  I  stumble  over  piles 
of  vegetables  and  an  endless  variety  of 
farm  produce,  as  I  wend  my  way  through 
the  crowded  market  place  and  rest  in  the 
cool  portal  of  the  grand  old  church,  a 
part  of  an  ancient  monastery  founded  in 
682. 

From  Montevilliers  onward  the  road 
becomes  more  and  more  dusty  and  un- 
even, for  I  am  nearing  the  great  seaport 
of  Havre.  Wagons  and  trucks  of  every 
description  pass,  scattering  clouds  of  dust. 
Before  long  I  can  see  the  graceful,  slen- 
der spire  of  Harfieur  pointing  skyward, 
and  soon  the  sleepy  little  town  itself  ap- 
pears. It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  believe 
that  Harfieur  could 
ever  have  been  the 
principal  seaport  of 
Normandy. 

The  muddy  Le- 
zarde, now  a  stream 
not  unlike  the  back 
canals  of  Venice, 
once  floated  the 
navies  of  France 
and  England. 

Sand  bars  and  al- 
luvial deposits  have 
rendered   it  unnavigable,  and  Harfieur  is 
to-day  but  a  suburb  of  the  great  northern 
port  of  France. 

The  beautiful  spire  and  a  few  crumb- 
ling walls  are  the  only  relics  left  of  a  city 
which  was  alternately  held  by  the  French 
and  English  some  five  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  this 
beautiful  spire  was  built  by  the  English 
or  French. 

Casimir  Delavigne  says  : 

C'est  le  clocher  d'Harfleur, 
Debout  pour  nous  apprendre, 
Que  l'Anglais  l'a  bati, 
Mais  n'a  su  le  defendre. 

At  all  events  104  Normans  chased  the 
English  from  Harfieur  on  the  4th  of  No- 
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vember,  1435,  which  they  had  held  for 
twenty  years,  and  to-day  when  each  4th 
of  November  comes  round  the  valor  of 
these  braves  is  commemorated  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  104  loaves  of  bread  and  104 
bottles   of  wine  among  the  poor    of    the 


OLD   WELL   NEAR   ETRETAT. 

town,  while  the  church  bell  is  tolled  104 
times. 

After  I  had  climbed  the  hill  from  Har- 
fleur  a  grand  panorama  of  marsh  land, 
river  and  sea  presented  itself,  with  Havre 
half  hidden  in  a  smoky  haze. 

On  the  hill  side  at  the  right  is  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  Graville  St.  Honorine, 
built  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fortress  built  to  com- 
mand the  highway  beneath. 

It  is  approached  by  a  long  flight  of 
picturesque  stone  steps  flanked  by  tall 
cypress  trees.  Within  the  abbey  is  the 
stone  sarcophagus  of  St.  Honorine.  It 
has  a  round  hole  in  its  side  through  which 
the  pilgrims  formerly  thrust  their  heads  to 
kiss  the  spot  where  the  sainted  remains 
had  rested. 

I  entered   Havre  by  the  uninteresting 


Rue  de  Normandie  and  pretty  rough  wheel- 
ing it  proved. 

As  I  passed  the  massive  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  wide  Boulevard  Strasbourg,  I  could 
have  easily  imagined  myself  in  Paris,  so 
like  it  in  modernness  are  all  the  houses. 

In  the  near  future  these  lesser  French 
cities  will  have  lost  all  their  quaint  individ- 
uality and  will  shine  out  new  and  modern 
like  their  great  model  up  the  Seine. 

As  I  push  my  dust  -  powdered  ma- 
chine along  the  sidewalk  toward  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre  a  policeman  orders 
me  off  and  I  realize  that  I  am  no  longer 
in  the  free  lanes  of  Normandy. 

That  night  I  strolled  along  the  docks. 
The  port  looks  almost  Venetian  at  night. 
I  walk  out  on  the  jetty  far  from  the 
noisy  cabs  and  tramways.  The  night  is 
clear  and  calm  and  the  electric  lights, 
with  the  countless  green,  blue  and  red 
signals,  are  rippled  down  in  long  reflec- 
tions to  my  feet. 

The  music  at  Frascati's  Casino  is  faintly 
wafted  over  the  water.  I  hear  the  plash, 
plash  of  an  oar  as  a  dark,  mysterious- 
looking   boat  comes   gliding  toward  me, 
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there  is  a  cry  from  the  black  figure  in 
the  stern,  and  I  can  easily  imagine  it  to  be 
the  "stale"  of  the  gondolier,  and  that 
bell  which  I  hear  tolling  over  the  water 
is  wonderfully  like  the  campanile  bell  of 
the  Piazza  St.  Marco. 


YACHT    RACING    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


BY    F.    C.    SUMICHRAST. 


Second  Paper. 


exclusive  is  the 
Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  as  we 
have  already  in  a 
former  paper 
stated,  that  it 
confines  to  its 
members  the  com- 
petition for  the 
Queen's  Cup  an- 
nually presented 
to  it  ;  but  it  offers 
generous  prizes 
from  its  own 
funds,  and  these 
prizes  are  open  to 
all.  Those  raced 
for  last  year  on  August  7,  when  a  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing,  secured  a  fine  en- 
try, /rex,  Valkyrie,  Yarana,  Mohawk, 
Paradox,  Foxglove  and  Hyacinth  starting. 
Irex  led  and  Paradox  was  whipper-in, 
but  Valkyrie  rapidly  weathered  out  on 
Irex  and  the  latter  soon  afterward  went 
ashore.  This  put  Yarana  into  second 
place,  and,  by  not  throwing  away  a  chance, 
she  kept  within  her  allowance  from  Lord 
Dunraven's  boat  and  finally  won  on  time. 
The  race  on  the  8th  was  a  handicap  : 
cruisers  and  ex-racers  like  handicaps,  but 
full-fledged  racers  do  not,  and  the  great 
quartette,  Irex,  Valkyrie,  Yarana  and  Deer- 
hound,  took  this  opportunity  to  put  in 
a  telling  protest  by  withdrawing  not  only 
from  the  race  on  the  8th  but  also  from 
that  of  the  9th  ;  thus  these  matches  were 
shorn  of  their  chief  interest.  Mohawk  and 
Foxhound  took  the  prizes  from  Samoma 
and  Stranger,  Paradox  and  Amphitrite  be- 
ing completely  distanced.  This  verdict 
was  reversed  on  the  9th,  Amphitrite  win- 
ning cleverly  from  Wendur,  which  took 
second  prize,  Foxhound  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  Paradox. 

On  the  same  day,  in  a  rattling  reaching 
and  running  breeze  from  southwest,  the 
Royal  London  had  the  four  cracks  start- 
ing for  a  couple  of  prizes.  It  was  an  Irex 
day,  and  Irex  won  handsomely  from  the 
Watson  boats.  Valkyrie  and  Deerhound 
were  across  the  line  at  the  start,  and  the 
forty  obeyed  the    recall    signal,  but    Val- 


kyrie went  on  and  was  of  course  disquali- 
fied, so  that  Yarana  profited  by  the  sec- 
ond prize.  On  the  10th  another  good 
reaching  breeze  gave  Mr.  Jameson's  yacht 
another  chance,  and  she  won  again,  Val- 
kyrie going  ashore,  it  is  true,  but  not  un- 
til Irex  had  run  off  the  time  she  had  to 
allow  her.  Yarana,  in  luck  again,  picked 
up  the  second  prize. 

The  Royal  Portsmouth  Corinthian  had 
a  Queen's  Cup,  their  first,  given  them  last 
season,  and  desiring  a  large  entry  they 
made  the  match  a  handicap.  Mr.  Jame- 
son, Mr.  Ralli  and  Lord  Dunraven  stood 
by  their  objection  to  this  system  of  al- 
lowance, but  Captain  Nottage  weakened 
and  put  Deerhound  into  the  race,  which 
comprised  a  most  heterogeneous  lot  of 
yachts,  from  big  Amphitrite  of  121  rating 
to  Dragon,  Fife's  crack  new  20  rater. 
The  new  Lethe,  120,  a  Watson  design, 
owned  by  Mr.  Sydney  Watson  and  cur- 
rently reported  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, while  building,  to  be  a  coming  chal- 
lenger for  the  America  s  Cup  ;  Wendur, 
Paradox,  still  desperately  trying  to  be  a 
marvel  of  speed  and  still  doomed  to  fail- 
ure ;  old  Vanguard,  which  in  the  days 
when  Fiona,  the  pride  of  Fairlie,  swept  the 
seas,  gallantly  met  and  conquered  Mr. 
Boutcher's  celebrated  craft  ;  Moina,  and 
many  more  were  there.  The  direction 
and  strength  of  the  wind  made  the  race  "  a 
soft  thing  "  for  the  schooner  and  the  big 
yawls,  and  the  trio  easily  kept  the  lead, 
the  centreboarder  winning  the  Queen's 
Cup. 

The  Victoria  week  began  on  August  13, 
and  Deerhound  sailed  to  some  purpose 
that  day,  the  wind  giving  a  dead  run  and 
a  dead  beat.  She  was  matched  against 
her  old  friends  Wendur,  Moina,  Hyacinth, 
Foxglove,  with  Wraith,  an  indifferent  forty 
under  the  old  rule,  and  Merganser,  an  un- 
known and  undecided  quantity.  Over 
eager,  her  skipper  got  a  recall  flag,  and, 
having  to  return  and  recross,  she  lost 
seven  and  one-half  minutes.  On  the  run 
to  the  outer  mark  she  picked  up  two  min- 
utes, and  once  the  fleet  came  on  the  wind 
she  headed  the  whole  lot,  and  finished  five 
minutes  ahead  of  Moina,  her  second  astern, 
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Wendur  being  third.  On  the  14th  Wendur 
cast  in  her  lot  with  Irex,  Valkyrie  and 
Yarana,  and  in  a  hard  blow  and  rain  she 
and  Irex  had  a  gay  time,  leading  the  two 
smaller  cutters  right  along,  Valkyrie  suf- 
fering some  damage.  The  yawl,  however, 
could  never  get  by  Irex,  which  secured 
first  prize.  Deerhound  was  sailing  in  the 
second  class  with  Foxglove  and  Vreda,  and 
although  the  yawl  rig  had  an  advantage 
that  day  Deerhound  was  not  to  be  caught, 
and  Vreda,  which,  like  the  others, 
was  under  water  most  of  the  time,  was 
so  gamely  driven  that,  in  spite  of  her 
small  rating — twenty — she  kept  with- 
in her  time  of  the  yawl,  aided,  it 
must  be  said,  to  some  extent  by  the 
bursting  of  Foxglove's  bobstay.  Ex- 
tremes of  tonnage  were 
still  more  marked  on  the 
15th,  thanks  to  the  offer  of 
extra  prizes  to  the  twen- 
ties and  tens,  who  had  also 
a  chance  for  the  Town  Cup, 
if  it  fell  calm,  but  it  did 
not;  there  was  a  jolly  good 
breeze  all  through,  and  size 
and  weight  told  their  usual 
tale.  Besides  Wendur,  Irex, 
Valkyrie,  Yarana, 
Mohawk  andDeer- 
hound  there  were 
three  twenties, 
Dragon,  the  cock 
of  the  North; 
Vreda,  the  queen 
of  the  South,  and 
Mimosa,  a  new  as- 
pirant for   honors 


in  her  home  waters.  The  tens  comprised 
two  Scotch  boats — Doris,  hipped  out  and 
still  formidable,  and  Yvonne,  the  latest 
Fairlie  craft — and  two  English,  Dis,  this 
season  playing  second 
fiddle  to  the  white  beauty 
Decima,  whose  victorious 
career  will  be  later  al- 
luded to.  The  race  was 
good  and  interesting.  Irex 
led  off  with  Lord  Dunrav- 
en's  cutter  in  such 
close  attendance 
that  just  at  the 
finish  she  slid  past 
into  first  place. 
Mohawk  actually 
passed  Deerhound, 
but  the  latter  could 
not  stand  the  in- 
dignity, shook  out 
a  reef,  had  a  gay 
luffing  match  and 
came  out  ahead. 
Dragon  beat  Vreda 
and  Yvonne  led  her 
class  all  day  until 
close  to  the  finish, 
when  Decima  man- 
aged to  get  by, 
but  not  sufficiently 
far  ahead  to  settle 
the  Scotch  beauty, 
and  a  brilliant  race 
ended  with  Val- 
kyrie, Dragon  and 
Yvonne  as  winners. 
On  the  16th,  the 
prizes    offered    by 
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the  commodore,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
brought  out  another  fine  entry,  and  as 
there  was  a  fresh  breeze  the  sailing  was 
interesting.  Valkyrie  started,  but  was  dis- 
qualified and  gave  up.  The  fog  which 
hung  outside  caused  some  fun  in  mark 
hunting,  and  Irex  spun  along  at  a  great 
rate  in  the  good  wind,  but  she  could  not 
lose   Yarana,  which  succeeded  in  collar- 


The  Royal  Albert  had  two  days'  sport 
on  the  19th  and  22d.  On  the  former  day 
the  Albert  Cup  was  to  be  sailed  for,  a 
trophy  which,  especially  in  the  first  years 
after  it  was  offered,  was  the  occasion  of 
some  brilliant  and  spirited  races,  and  was 
held  by  all  the  best  yachts  going  in  the 
different  seasons. 

In  1866  it  was  won  by  Mr.  Maudslay's 


HUMMING   BIRD. 


ing  the  sovereigns  on  time,  Irex  getting 
second.  Deerhound,  Mohawk  and  Amphi- 
trite  were  in  it  with  a  lot  of  others,  but 
so  far  behind  the  two  leaders  as  to  make 
practically  a  separate  race. 


forty-seven  ton  Sphinx,  then  a  brand-new 
composite  vessel  from  Dan  Hatcher's  de- 
sign. It  was  blowing  a  living  gale  of  wind 
when  the  five  cutters  came  to  the  line 
with  close-reefed  mainsails  and  foresails, 
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storm  jibs  and  housed 
topmasts.     Fife's    78- 
ton  Fiona,Ka.tsey  '3  60- 
ton  Vanguard,  these 
two    very    famous 
cracks  ;      Aldous' 
beautiful   Chris- 
tabel,     50     tons; 
Hatcher's 
4  5  - 1  o  n 
Dione  and 
Sp  h  i  n  x 


til  the  gun  proclaimed  her  victory.  The 
race  in  1889  was  not  so  exciting,  in  fact  a 
very  light  wind  and  a  tide  foul  most  of 
the  time  made  a  tedious  day  seem  more 
tedious  still.  Valkyrie  soon  deprived  Yar- 
ana  of  the  lead,  and  jostling  along  in 
her  own  marvelous  way  had  the  prize 
abundantly  safe.  Then  she  ran  right 
into  a  calm,  and  the  others  drew  up  rap- 
idly, but,  mysteriously  moving  to  a  faint 
air,  she  kept  her  advantage  and  finished 
ahead  of  Irex,  and  4m.  51s.  of  Yarana, 
having  still  22s.  to  the  good. 

The    season    was    drawing    to    a   close 
and  every  race  was  of  value  in  adding  to 
the  string  of  flags  and  to  the  reputation 
of   the    boats.       The    Royal    Dorset    had 
their  day   on   the  24th,  showers  and  sun- 
shine helping  to  make  pretty 
pictures  of  the  fleet  that  sped 
along  under  a  brave  westerly 
wind  that    lightened    toward 
the    close.       It    was  an  Irex 
day    and    course,    as    three- 
fourths  of  the  sailing  must  be 
reaching     a  ii  d 
running.     Val- 
kyrie crawled  up 
whenever  there 
was   a    bit    of 
turning  to  wind- 
ward, and  Irex 
went    away    as 


LENORE — THIRTY    RATER. 


started  together.  One  after  the  other 
they  gave  up,  washed  fore  and  aft,  beat- 
en, smashed,  tossed  by  the  seas  and 
squalls,  until  only  Fiona  and  gallant  lit- 
tle Sphinx  were  left,  and  then  even 
Mr.  Boutcher's  redoubtable  craft  found 
it  desirable  to  bear  up,  leaving  the  lit- 
tle fellow  to  pound  and  be  pounded  un- 


soon  as  sheets  were  checked,  both  leaving 
Yarana.  At  the  end  of  the  second  round 
Valkyrie  was  only  2m.  58s.  astern  of 
Mr.  Jameson's  boat,  and  though  los- 
ing ground  over  the  reach,  she  made 
up  on  the  final  beat  and  finished  3m. 
10s.  astern,  taking  first  prize  on  time, 
Yarana   being    third,  Deerhound    having 
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given  up  with  a  torn  mainsail.  The 
cruisers  and  ex-racers  were  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  same'  time,  Amphitrite 
sailing  wonderfully  well  and  beating  Moind, 
Mohawk,  Vol  au  Vent  and  a  whole  heap 
more. 

Beautiful  Torbay,  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in  the  South  of  England,  and  a  fa- 
vorite   resort    of    yachts,  gets    in  a  two- 
day  regatta  quite  ingeniously.     The  first 
day  is  the  Torbay  Royal  regatta,  a  town 
affair  ;  the  second  day  is  the  Royal  Tor- 
bay  Yacht  Club  regatta.     Generally  they 
pull     together  ;    occasionally    there    has 
been  some  friction.     Last  season  all  was 
lovely,  and  the  crowds  afloat  and  ashore 
had  a  magnificent  display,  Yara- 
na   distinguishing   herself   both 
days  in  a  fine  steady  breeze  of 
wind    from   the   southwest  that 
increased  on  the  second  day.    It 
was  the  old  quartette,  Deerhound,  /  . 

of  course,  outclassed,  and  more  $ 

than  ever  appreciating  the  simi-        /'. 
larity  of  her  position  0. 

to   Tara's,  when  that  Jt    . 

handsome    and    swift 
vessel  had  destroyed 
her  own  class.      Val- 
kyrie led  all  day,  with         / 
first  Irex  j/ 

and  then 
Ya rana 
as  second 
astern, 
lea  vin  2f 


/ 


day  and  Deerhound  was  very  unlucky, 
twice  carrying  away  her  bobstay,  and  the 
second  time  the  bowsprit  going  too  ;  the 
peculiar  aggravation  being  that  she  was 
then  well  within  her  time  of  both  Yarana 
and  Valkyrie,  the  latter  leading,  as  she  did 
all  day.  She  and  Yarana  were  served 
alike  when  the  wind  lightened,  failed  and 
breezed  up  again,  but  she  never  succeeded 
in  shaking  off  Mr. 
Ralli's  .boat,  which 
came  in  with  21s.  in 
hand  of  the  allowance 
she  had  to  receive  and 
won. 

Mohaivk  amazed  her- 
self and  everybody  on 
those  two  days, 
actually  giving 
St r a  tiger  and 
Amphitrite  a  n 
unmistakable 
licking  the  first 
day,  and  on  the 
second  taking 
second  prize 
from  Wendur, 
the  centre- 
board schoon- 
er  having    re- 


the  latter  steadily  in  the  first  two  rounds, 
when  she  was  im.  46s.  and  3m.  ahead  of 
her. 

In  the  last  round  Irex  gave  up  ;  Yarana 
got  a  better  breeze  and  cut  down  Valky- 
rie's lead,  finishing  2m.  38s.  astern  of  her, 
which,  as  she  had  to  receive  6m.  36s.,  was 
a  clear  win.     Irex  would  not  start  next 


covered  herself  and  taken  first.  Dart- 
mouth has  been  for  years  the  closing 
port.  The  regatta  of  the  Royal  Dart 
ends  the  season  and  then  all  the  winners 
dress  up  in  those  coveted  strings  of  flags. 
In  1889  the  final  race  was  sailed  without 
wind — at  least  there  was  none  apparent — 
and  Valkyrie,  in  a  sea  fairly  sizzling  with 
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heat,  moved  in  a  way  that  astonished 
even  those  that  had  seen  her  most  won- 
derful performances.  Yarana  and  Deer- 
hound  were  with  her  at  the  start  —  they 
were  greatly  elsewhere  when  she  finished 
the  first  round  at  3:40  p.  m.,  Yarana  com- 
ing in  two  hours  later  and  Deerhound  not 
coming  at  all.  The  race  was  stopped  and 
Valkyrie  got  the  prize.  The  cruisers  in 
the  handicap  race  could  not  sail  even  one 
round  of  the  course  within  the  eight  hours' 
limit,  and  the  race  had  to  be  stopped,  the 
prizes  going  to  Mohawk,  Foxglove  and 
Amphitrite,  which  happened  to  be  ahead. 
This  mode  of  settling  the  race  caused  a 
royal  row,  the  last  echoes  of  which  have 
not  yet  died  away. 

In  comparing  the  performances  of  the 
three  leading  cutters  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  Irex,  good  as  she  is,  cannot  live 
alongside  the  two  Watson  boats  in  ordi- 
nary weather,  especially  since  her  rig  has 
been  reduced.  This  reduction  stood  her 
in  good  stead  on  days  when  there  was 
plenty  of  wind,  when  she  could  comfort- 
ably carry  her  whole  sail  and  her  rivals 
had  to  reef  ;  but  in  average  seasons  such 
days  do  not  occur  frequently  enough  to 
allow  her  to  run  up  her  list  of  wins  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  Valkyrie  or  Yarana. 
Between  the  two  latter  the  balance,  at 
first  sight,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Ralli's  vessel,  which  started  thirty-nine 
times,  won  thirty-one  prizes,  of  which  fif- 
teen were  first  prizes,  and  netted  the  larg- 
est amount  of  any  yacht,  ^1,225.  Val- 
kyrie started  thirty-four  times,  took  twen- 
ty-three prizes,  of  which  fourteen  were 
first,  her  winnings  amounting  to  ^989. 
But  if  those  races  only  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  which  Yarana  and  Valkyrie 
met,  and  this  is,  of   course,  the    proper 


way  to  compare  the  two  yachts,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  five  races  Yarana  did  not 
have  Lord  Dunraven's  crack  as  an  oppo- 
nent, while  Valkyrie  never  sailed  a  race  in 
which  Mr.  Ralli's  yacht  was  not  also  a 
starter. 

Out  of  the  thirty  four  races,  then,  in 
which  these  two  contended  for  the  mastery, 
Valkyrie  won  thirteen  firsts  to  the  twelve 
of  Yarana,  and  at  Cork  Valkyrie  was  regu- 
larly fluked  out  of  the  Queen's  Cup,  which 
she  had  won  on  her  merits.  In  the  Mersey 
the  tide  was  mainly  responsible  for  Yarana 's 
win.  On  the  second  day  in  Clyde  Yarana 
was  well  beaten  when  a  miraculous  fluke 
gave  her  the  prize  ;  and  in  the  extra 
match  of  the  Royal  London  at  Cowes  Val- 
kyrie was  disqualified  for  going  over  the 
line  too  soon.  Taken  all  round,  there- 
fore, she  is  a  better  boat  than  Yarana, 
and  no  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  any 
yacht  racing  last  season  in  British  waters, 
for  Yarana  is  a  beauty  to  look  at,  a  mar- 
vel to  go,  and  is  fitted  out,  tuned  up  and 
put  through  in  altogether  faultless  fashion. 

The  performances  of  Deerhound  are 
harder  to  judge,  since  she  had  either  to 
sail  against  great  odds  or  to  contend  with 
vessels  inferior  to  her,  but  she  has  proved 
herself  a  rare  good  one,  so  good,  indeed, 
that  nothing  of  her  own  size  cares  to  race 
against  her  except  in  handicaps. 

The  regular  handicap  yachts,  such  as 
Amphitrite,  Moina,  Wendtir,  Foxglove,  Mo- 
hawk do  not,  perhaps,  receive  as  much  at- 
tention or  praise  as  they  deserve.  Turned 
out  in  every  respect  as  carefully  as  the 
racers,  they  were  admirably  handled  and 
afforded  not  merely  interesting  but  in- 
structive sport,  and  the  number  of  races 
sailed  by  them  shows  the  keen  love  of 
sport  of  their  owners. 


To  be  continued. 


LAWN  TENNIS— ON  THE  PRESENT  METHOD  OF  SCORING. 


BY    HOWARD    A.    TAYLOR. 


N  replying  to  a  request 
of  Outing  for  my  views 
on  the  criticism  of  the 
present  method  of  scor- 
ing in  the  game  of  lawn 
tennis  that  app'eared  in 
i  the  April  number  of  the 
magazine,  I  have  princi- 
pally to  submit  the  fact  that  the  meth- 
od of  scoring  which  Mr.  Robertson  sug- 
gested was  the  one  practically  in  vogue 
when  the  game  was  introduced  in  this 
country,  and  the  one  furthermore  which 
was  soon  discarded  for  the  present  meth- 
od. The  game  is  not,  as  he  thinks, 
made  one  of  chance  by  the  system  that 
lawn-tennis  players  now  use,  and  which 
was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  court- 
tennis  players,  who,  in  turn,  used  and 
tested  it  for  four  hundred  years.  But 
rather  have  the  true  merits  of  the  game 
been  brought  out  more  prominently  by  it ; 
for  the  qualities  of  the  head  have  now  be- 
come of  equal  importance  with  the  quali- 
ties of  the  hand  and  eye. 

Scoring  one,  two,  three,  up  to  a  certain 
number  of  points,  the  first  person  to  reach 
that  point  winning  the  match,  has  proved 
monotonous  as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  and 
tends  to  make  the  play  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  match  less  vigorous  and,  in  conse- 
quence, of  inferior  merit,  a  point  or  two, 
except  at  the  end,  being  of  little  impor- 
tance. The  play  proceeds  mechanically 
from  rest  to  rest,  unless  at  the  end  there 
be  a  final  attempt  to  rally  on  the  part 
of  the  apparent  loser,  or  a  few  exciting 
rests  if  the  players  are  equally  matched. 
The  loser  also  in  that  case,  as  well  as  un- 
der the  present  method  of  scoring,  has 
the  points  he  has  won  set  at  naught  ;  for 
a  match  won  at  ioo  points  to  ninety-nine 
establishes  a  victor  as  securely  for  the 
time  being  as  a  match  won  at  ioo  points 
to  one.  The  ninety  and  nine  are  in  that 
case  as  sadly  astray  as  the  one,  and  as 
useless  as  two  sets  and  four  games  in  the 
present  system  of  counting. 

There  are  four  stages,  as  it  were,  in 
the  method  of  scoring  in  vogue  through- 
out the  country  at  present.  The  winning 
of  a  rest  counts  a  point,  the  winning  of 
four  points  counts  a  game,  the  winning 
of  six  games  counts  a  set,  the  winning  of 


three  sets  counts  a  match.  The  second 
and  third  of  these  stages,  however,  can- 
not be  won  by  the  slight  superiority  of 
four  to  three  or  of  six  to  five.  The  more 
decided  difference  of  two  points  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  place  to  one's  credit 
either  of  them.  There  are,  then,  four  dis- 
tinct objects  which  the  player  under  this 
system  has  in  view,  following  more  partic- 
ularly the  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
his  temperament,  the  temperament  of  his 
opponent,  the  circumstances  of  the  match 
or  the  part  of  the  match  at  which  the  play 
has  arrived.  He  aims  to  win  a  particular 
point,  game  or  set,  as  circumstances  re- 
quire, and  each  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 
winning  the  match. 

If  a  player  be  cool  and  steady,  his  en- 
deavor should  be,  point  by  point,  to  gain 
and  hold  the  lead  throughout,  disregard- 
ing the  fact  that  his  opponent  also  puts 
to  his  credit  point  after  point,  so  long  as 
the  general  proportion  of  his  opponent's 
points  to  his  own  be  in  his  favor.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  not  his  eye  and 
hand  under  command,  or  he  is  not  as 
skillful  for  the  time  being,  he  lies  in  wait 
until,  at  the  proper  time,  when  his  oppo- 
nent has  points  and,  perhaps,  games  in 
the  lead,  he  catches  him  napping,  and 
with  a  spurt  sets  at  naught  the  prior  ef- 
forts against  him  under  which  he  was  the 
loser.  If,  by  the  style  of  play  which  he 
has  adopted  in  view  of  what  he  knows 
of  his  opponent's  skill,  he  finds  himself 
worsted,  he  may  use  a  set  with  which  to 
make  experiments,  or  to  get  himself  into 
proper  form,  or  to  breathe  his  opponent, 
in  the  knowledge  that  if,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  has  struck  a  new  style  of 
play  that  is  generally  superior  to  his  op- 
ponent's, he  will  pull  the  match  through. 
These  are  simply  instances  of  the  head 
work  that  can  be  adopted  under  the  pres- 
ent method  of  scoring,  which,  under  the 
scheme  now  resurrected,  were  impossible. 

Moreover  the  critical  point  of  a  match 
under  our  present  system  is  as  likely  to 
be  the  first  one,  or  the  middle  one,  as  the 
last  one,  and  the  man  will  make  the  match 
winner  who  can  judge  correctly  what  are 
the  critical  points  of  a  match  and  who 
can  put  forth  his  best  efforts  when  those 
points  are  reached. 


THE    ENGLISH    RACE    COURSES. 


BY    "  BORDERER." 


)  Englishmen  take 
pride  in  their  turf? 
Most  certainly,  and 
I  think  very  rightly, 
too.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  the  coun- 
try that  rivals  the 
British  Isles  in 
its  soft,  thickly- 
matted  and  deli- 
cately -  matured 
natural  grasses,  which  grow  harmoni- 
ously and  form  our  so-called  turf  — 
a  thing  unknown  in  hotter  and  colder 
climes.  Nature  has  provided  us  with  a 
due  proportion  of  moisture — a  soft,  warm 
atmosphere  during  the  greater  part  of 
winter,  a  not  undue  heat  in  summer  and 
autumn,  to  bring  about  this  happy  result. 
•  Hence  it  is  that  Great  Britain  stands 
first  in  horses.  Other  countries  may  beat 
us  in  breeding  good  horses  ;  some  may 
outstrip  us,  as  time  goes  on,  in  the  nur- 
ture and  number  of  their  horses,  but  when 
it  comes  to  galloping  and  testing  their 
merits,  England's  pre-eminence  must  al- 
ways become  apparent,  as  our  soil  and 
turf  are  adapted  beyond  all  measure  for 
developing  the  elasticity  of  action  and 
stride  which  alone  can  make  great  race 
horses,  as  well  as  preserve  their  sound- 
ness of  limb  under  the  strain  of  pace  and 
weight.  .  Fancy  the  adoption  at  New- 
market of  a  tan  course  for  the  summer 
meeting  !  Soft  no  doubt  it  would  be  to 
those  horses  with  infirm  limbs,  but  want- 
ing in  elasticity  and  only  one  degree  bet- 
ter than  galloping  on  Margate  sands. 

Such  a  thing  as  really  baked  ground  is 
unknown  in  this  country,  and  a  trainer 
who  knows  his  business  and  studies  the 
soundness  of  his  horse  can  rely  on  our 
turf  all  the  year  through  for  bringing  any 
animal  that  is  worth  his  salt  fit  for  the 
starting  post.  In  America  he  must  be 
satisfied  with  sand  or  gravel  tracks  in  a 
great  measure  and  his  horse's  speed  must 
suffer  if  he  is  galloped  too  often  on  such 
ground.  In  Australia  the  grass  tracks 
become  very  hard  and  difficult  to  train 
upon,  and  even  in  France  and  Germany 
turf,  in  the  true  English  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not  easy  to  cultivate  and  keep  in  order, 
as  well  as  rare  to  find. 


Here  is  the  secret  of  British  excellence, 
not  only  in  horseflesh  but  in  the  use  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  that  our  little  islands 
are  cut  up  with  railways,  roads,  canals 
and  ever-increasing  habitations  and  civ- 
ilization, we  go  galloping  and  jumping 
on,  almost  from  our  cradles,  the  spoiled 
children  of  downy  turf,  the  luxurious  en- 
joy ers  of  a  horseman's  paradise.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  our 
race  courses  are  alike  in  the  nature  of 
their  soil  and  turf.  On  the  contrary,  they 
vary  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  horse  will  run  well  on 
one  course,  where  the  ground  and  the  go- 
ing suit  him,  and  will  prove  himself  an  in- 
ferior animal  where  the  contrary  is  the 
case. 

Some  of  our  greatest  courses  are  by 
nature  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which 
they  have  been  successfully  applied — - 
of  these  Ascot  Heath  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  instance.  This  heath 
has  a  wet,  spongy  soil  of  a  black  peaty 
nature,  and  overlying  bad  clay,  quite  in- 
capable of  growing  fine  grass,  or  produc- 
ing good  sound  turf  without  the  aid  of 
draining,  manuring  and  careful  tending. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  holding  a  spring  meeting 
there,  the  days  chosen  being  the  first  days 
of  May.  It  happened  to  be  a  wet  spring, 
aifd  it  rained  remorselessly  for  twelve 
hours  before  the  meeting.  I  never  re- 
member such  a  dismal  failure.  Horses 
could  hardly  crawl  through  the  deep 
ground,  which,  indeed,  was  like  a  spongy 
bog,  and  the  crowd  of  visitors  were  al- 
most incapable  of  locomotion. 

This  I  need  hardly  say  was  the  first 
and  last  spring  meeting  at  Royal  Ascot. 
Indeed,  I  have  seen  it  almost  as  bad  at  a 
summer  meeting.  What  the  feelings  of 
that  pretty  girl  of  sweet  seventeen  must 
have  been  who,  in  crossing  from  a  drag 
to  the  royal  inclosure,  left  her  little  shoe 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud  and  bravely  went 
on  without  it,  leaving  her  henchman  to 
extricate  it  and  carry  it  after  her,  I  leave 
my  readers  to  judge.  Probably  it  was  an 
episode  in  her  life  she  would  never  forget, 
and  yet  if  witnesses  were  wanting  to  prove 
the  fact  "Borderer"  would  unwillingly  have 
to  come  forward.     Then  again  it  follows  as 
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a  matter  of  course  that  in  very  dry  weather 
the  ground  often  does  become  very  hard. 
I  believe  Ascot  to  be  the  hardest  course  in 
England  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  coupled 
with  its  severe  gradients  it  tries  horses 
most  unmercifully.  Yet  who  can  throw  a 
stone  at  Royal  Ascot  ?  To  win  races  there, 
and  rich  ones  they  are,  is  the  acme  of  ambi- 
tion in  every  votary  of  the  turf,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  turf  is  an 
institution  in  which  royalty  takes  a  part. 

In  this  patch  of  ground  called  Great 
Britain,  small  as' compared  with  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  United  States,  we  have,  I 
believe,  as  many  varieties  of  soil  as  ap- 
pertain to  many  a  larger  country  ;  hence 
it  is  that  our  race  courses  are  as  varied 
as  possible,  and  give  horses  of  whatever 
mold  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  mer- 
its, if  they  have  any,  it  being  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  horses,  like  other  ani- 
mals, are  suited  by  certain  gradients,  as 
well  as  by  the  state  of  the  turf  on  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  gallop. 

English  courses  may  be  divided  into 
five  kinds  : 

First — Newmarket  Heath. 

Second — The  "  downs  "  courses. 

Third — The  "  moor  "  courses. 

Fourth — The  "  meadow  "  courses. 

Fifth — The  inclosed  courses. 

I  have  placed  Newmarket  Heath  by  it- 
self, because  it  is  unique  in  its  character 
and  is  the  property  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
Its  courses  and  training  grounds  are  as 
various  as  they  are  wide  stretching,  and 
its  merits  are  too  well  known  throughout 
the  world  to  need  one  line  from  me  to 
tell  of  them.  Newmarket  is  a  history  in 
itself.*  Here  only,  for  centuries,  could 
straight  courses  be  found.  The  old  Beacon 
course  is  four  miles  straight  on  end,  and 
I  believe  in  these  days  not  a  single  race 
is  decided  over  it.  On  a  light,  sandy  soil, 
the  turf  at  Newmarket  is  always  springy 
and  never  deep  or  holding,  and  a  thou- 
sand of  our  fleetest  and  best  horses  daily 
exercise  over  it.  Of  late  years  the  Jockey 
Club  have  done  wonders  for  their  favor- 
ite heath,  and  there  is  more  yet  to  be 
done. 

The  "  downs  "  courses  must  rank  next  to 
Newmarket.  They  are  the  natural  prow- 
ess ground  of  the  thoroughbred.  Their 
turf  is  short,  thick  and  always  springy. 
Their  subsoil  is  chalk,  which  insures  dry- 
ness ;  their  position  is  high  and  airy. 
Their  gradients  are  sufficiently  undulat- 

*  See  "The  Metropolis  of  the  Turf,"  Outing  for  Feb- 
ruary, i8go. 


ing  to  tell  upon  every  bone,  ligament  and 
sinew  of  a  horse  as  he  bounds  easily  over 
them.  These  downs  courses  are  the  pride 
of  our  country,  and  as  far  as  I  know  they 
are  unique,  at  all  events  in  Europe. 
Their  locality  is  confined  to  the  South  and 
Southeast,  and  their  number,  although 
small,  is  by  no  means  insignificant  in 
reckoning  up  the  sporting  habitations  of 
England.  Here  they  are  :  Epsom,  Good- 
wood, Brighton,  Lewes,  Stockbridge, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  Bath. 

Epsom  stands  first,  principally  because 
it  belongs,  as  it  were,  to  the  Londoners, 
and  is  their  particular  place  for  racing. 
Magnificently  situated,  within  sixteen 
miles  of  the  centre  of  the  great  city,  it 
towers  over  a  lovely  wooded  country, 
beyond  which  lies  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  To  its  north  peep  out  the  spires 
and  chimneys  of  London  and  its  suburbs,, 
while  it  is  backed  up  on  the  east  by  a 
succession  of  sweet,  sunny  hills,  such  as 
will  ever  delight  the  heart  of  a  country- 
Joving  man.  The  course  itself  is  in  shape 
a  horseshoe,  with  the  inside  of  the  circle 
hollowed  out  artistically.  The  shoe  it- 
self may  be  said  to  rest  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection, so  that  the  top  of  it  is  considera- 
ably  its  highest  point. 

Thus  the  horseshoe  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference.  Its  first  half  mile  is  of 
stiff  ascent,  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  is 
nearly  level,  as  the  top  of  the  circle  is 
completed.  It  then  drops  away  rather 
suddenly  as  the  bend  into  the  straight 
half  mile  is  made,  and  is  gently  on  the 
descent  till  250  yards  from  the  winning 
chair,  where  it  rises  rather  more 'abrupt- 
ly than  does  the  Rowley  mile  at  New- 
market, thus  making  the  final  tug  of  war 
a  severe  one.  A  horse  of  great  speed 
that  has  come  down  the  hill  by  his  own 
impetus,  as  it  were,  often  breasts  the  hill 
with  faltering  stride,  and  the  cry  comes 
ever  and  again,  "  The  favorite's  beat !  "  as 
the  patient  striving  of  the  gamer  one 
reaches  the  goal  in  quicker  form  for  those 
last  twenty  strides  which  have  decided 
the  fortunes  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands. 

Nowhere  else  can  superiority  in  horse 
flesh  be  so  thoroughly  tested.  The  first 
half  mile  chokes  the  roarer,  the  second 
half  mile  puts  the  remaining  ones  on  an 
equality,  the  last  half-mile,  minus  the  last 
250  yards,  tests  speed  and  a  soundness  of 
limb  to  the  uttermost,  while  none  but  a 
game  one  breasts  with  success  the  final 
ascent,   which   proclaims  him  or   her  the 
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holder  of  the  blue  riband  of  the  English 
turf  for  the  year. 

Luxury  for  the  aristocratic  race  goei 
cannot  be  called  a  characteristic  of  Ep- 
som. The  paddock  is  far  from  the  grand 
stand,  and  to  reach  it  the  whole  motley 
crowd,  of  immense  dimensions,  as  only 
Epsom  can  show  on  its  great  days,  has 
to  be  encountered.  When  once  there  it 
is  the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind.  The 
grand  stand  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
company  and  its  shares  are  worth  cent 
per  cent. 

On  its  shorter  course  Epsom  has  the 
characteristics  which  pertain  to  several 
other  "downs  "  courses.  Its  straight  five 
and  six  furlongs  are  easy  and  suit  big, 
speedy  and  far-striding  horses.  On  the 
Derby  course  a  jockey  must  have  nerve 
and  judgment  of  no  common  order.  To 
slip  along  next  the  rails  around  Tatten- 
ham  Corner  is  a  sight  that  has  made 
many  an  onlooker  shudder.  I  well  re- 
member the  most  fearful  melee  there, 
when  poor  Custance  was  carried  home  on. 
a  stretcher,  and  few  of  us  expected  that 
he  would  survive,  as  he  has  done,  to  grace 
many  a  scene  of  sport  since  then,  not 
only  at  racing,  but  in  the  hunting  field 
and  as  a  starter.  The  Epsom  manage- 
ment are  not,  I  regret  to  say,  over  liberal, 
but  they  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  in 
these  days  of  colossal  stakes  the  Derby 
must  not  be  eclipsed  in  value.  It  is,  I 
believe,  still  destined  to  be  the  cynosure 
of  international  sport. 

Goodwood  is  the  great  aristocratic 
gathering  that  tolls  the  knell  of  the  sum- 
mer season  in  London.  Situated  in  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  park,  to  whom  it  has 
become  a  source  of  considerable  income, 
— perched  on  the  edge  of  a  commanding 
hill,  approached  through  a  gorgeous  park, 
far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  towns  or 
the  whistle  of  railway  engines,  and  lined 
with  cool  beech  woods — what  more  noble, 
what  more  enchanting  scene  can  be  painted 
than  "  glorious  Goodwood  "  in  its  best 
garb  ?  Here  there  is  nothing  plebeian— 
not  even  the  commonality  of  Ascot  is  to 
be  found,  gypsies  alone  excepted. 

The  course,  or  rather  courses,  for  they 
vary,  is  nearly  always  like  a  Turkey  car- 
pet, shaped  somewhat  like  a  smoking  pipe 
about  two  miles  long.  It  starts  from 
the  bottom  of  Trundle  Hill  just  beyond 
the  winning  chair  and  running  along  the 
level  stem,  then  round  the  bowl,  rising 
as  you  round  its  outer  edge,  and  fall- 
ing again  as  you  return  up  the  stem  for 


home.  A  severe  galloping  course  is  this 
two  miles,  but  the  finish  is  easy,  and  so 
are  the  five  and  six  furlong  courses.-  Two 
year  olds  in  their  prime  run  beautifully 
over  this  course. 

No  foreigner  who  visits  England  in 
summer  and  calls  himself  a  sportsman 
should  miss  Goodwood.  Brighton  is  con- 
siderably like  Epsom,  except  that  it  over- 
looks the  sea  and  has  no  hill  such  as  its 
Surrey  compeer.  Its  finish  is  one  of  the 
easiest  in  England.  Hence  you  see  large 
fields  there,  and  many  a  horse  that  has 
disappointed  his  friends  and  partisans 
elsewhere  brings  home  a  coup  at  Brigh- 
ton in  the  first  week  in  August,  amid 
the  deafening  cheers  of  the  spectators. 
Lewes,  which  follows  Brighton,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  ditto  of  it,  except  that  it 
is  rather  the  more  reliable  course  of  the 
two  and  one  that  jockeys  delight  to  ride 
over. 

Stockbridge  is  a  grand  course,  with 
all  the  telling  severity  of  a  gentle  as- 
cent right  up  to  the  winning  chair  —  so 
much  so  that  good  judges  love  to  see 
a  two  year  old  run  over  it,  as  he  is 
sure  to  earn  fame  in  the  future  if  he 
keeps  sound.  Besides  this,  Stockbridge 
is  the  abode  of  our  oldest  racing  club, 
next  to  the  Jockey  Club — called  the  Bi- 
bury  Club — the  favorite  trysting  ground 
of  our  gentlemen  jocks.  I  would  that 
there  were  more  of  them  !  Here  also  the 
celebrated  training  ground  of  Danebury 
is  situated,  and  its  present  excellent  and 
deserving  master,  Tom  Cannon,  is  also 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  Stockbridge 
Meeting,  which  chooses  midsummer  for 
its  gathering. 

Winchester,  Salisbury  and  Bath  are  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  Downs.  The  two 
first  are  splendid  but  very  severe  courses 
which  lack  the  money  requisite  for  big 
stakes  to  bring  them  more  to  the  front. 
All  have  been  great  in  their  day,  but 
seem  to  be  on  the  wane  in  these  later 
days  I  would  that  it  were  not  so,  for 
nowhere  in  old  days  has  "  Borderer  "  so 
well  delighted  to  see  his  horses  run  ;  for, 
if  they  win  here,  gameness,  if  not  other 
good  attributes,  can  be  claimed  for  them 
without  stint. 

We  next  come  to  what  I  have  called 
the  "moor"  courses,  that  is,  those  on  com- 
mon or  moorland  that  has  been  set  aside 
solely  for  the  purpose  during  a  long  term 
of  years.  Although  differing  widely  in 
their  merits  and  peculiarities,  they  em- 
brace   some    of    our    greatest    and    most 
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popular  places  of  sport.  These  are  Don- 
caster,  Ascot,  Liverpool,  York,  North- 
ampton, Nottingham,  Redcar,  Richmond, 
Scarborough,  Newton,  Ludlow,  Lichfield, 
Harpenden,  Croxton  Park. 

Doncaster,  in  my  opinion,  stands  facile 
-brinceps  in  this  list,  for  who  has  not  looked 
over  Doncaster  Moor  and  admired  it  ? 
Splendid  turf,  dry  and  excellent  in  sub- 
soil. Level,  except  one  little  hill  on  the 
St.  Leger  course,  and  free  from  bad  turns, 
with  fine  approaches  and  taking  surround- 
ings. It  is  almost  circular,  one  and  three- 
quarter  miles  round,  and  a  straight  run 
(with  the  exception  of  a  bend  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  home)  of  nearly  six 
furlongs.  It  belongs  to  the  corporation 
of  Doncaster,  who,  with  a  foresight  and 
independence  which  do  them  credit,  have 
done  all  in  their  power  for  its  welfare 
and  improvement,  while  in  return  they 
annually  reap  a  rich  harvest  which  goes 
materially  to  aid  the  rates  of  their  large 
and  thriving  town.  All  that  can  be  done 
to  make  both  man  and  horse  comfortable 
and  contented  with  their  lot  is  accom- 
plished at  Doncaster. 

A  book  might  be  written  about  dear  old 
Doncaster  and  its  masterly  triumphs,  close 
struggles  and  ignominious  defeats,  but 
my  pen  dares  not  dwell  here  now.  It  has 
already  touched  on  Ascot,  Royal  Ascot, 
a  triumph  of  wealth  and  greatness  out  of 
a  "slough  of  despond."  The  best  feature 
of  the  place  is  its  straight  mile,  a  beauti- 
fully undulating  course  that,  in  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup,  brings  at  least  twenty-five  com- 
petitors to  the  post,  and  shows  the  pretti- 
est array  of  varied  colors,  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  of  any  race  we  witness.  Then 
the  grand  stands  command  a  view  of 
Windsor  Forest  that  Chantilly  cannot  sur- 
pass, and  there  is  an  underground  passage 
or  subway  between  the  stands  and  pad- 
dock, which  go  to  make  the  meeting  a 
pleasant  one  for  the  fair  sex.     In  this  im- 


provement "  Borderer  "  claims  his  share, 
for  he  first  advocated  it  in  the  pages 
of  Baily's  Magazine.  The  Swinley  course 
(about  one  and  one-half  miles)  is  one  of 
the  severest  we  have.  The  gradients  of 
Epsom  are  reversed,  with  a  downhill  start, 
a  level  in  the  middle,  and  an  uphill  finish. 

Liverpool,  more  celebrated  for  its 
steeplechase  course  probably  than  its 
flat-race  course,  is  at  Aintree,  about  four 
miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  A 
mile  and  a  half  round  and  nearly  flat,  but 
gradually  rising  from  the  bottom  turn  to 
the  finish  ;  is  a  good  galloping  course. 
Fine  turf,  with  a  black  peaty  subsoil  that 
sometimes  holds  but  is  never  deep.  It 
lacks,  however,  the  elasticity  of  Don- 
caster. Much  money  has  of  late  years 
been  spent  on  its  stands  and  inclosures, 
and  it  ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of 
turfites.  York,  with  its  dear  old  Knaves- 
mere,  is  justly  celebrated.  The  largest 
and  most  sporting  county  in  England,  it 
is  fittingly  represented  by  a  course  of  two 
miles  round,  and  a  dead  flat.  It  is  hold- 
ing and  heavy  in  wet  weather,  and  it  re- 
quires an  honest  stayer  to  win  its  big 
two-mile  handicap  or  its  Great  Yorkshire 
Stakes. 

The  old  Gimcrack  Club  reigns  here, 
and  its  annual  dinner  has  recently  be- 
come celebrated  for  the  speeches  there 
delivered  in  furtherance  of  the  purity  of 
the  turf.  More  power  to  its  oratory  is 
"  Borderer's  "  prayer.  Nottingham  holds 
revel  on  the  confines  of  Sherwood  Forest 
and  does  not  allow  us  to  forget  that 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  once  held 
sway  there.  Northampton  on  its  town 
land  has  lost  some  of  its  prestige,  but 
sport  is  not  likely  to  die  out  in  this  sport- 
ing shire.  Of  the  other  and  lesser  known 
courses  in  my  list,  Richmond  is  a  fine 
stretch  of  high-lying  course,  and  Ludlow 
is  unsurpassed  for  the  quality  of  its  turf 
and  the  evenness  of  its  going. 


A  LESSON  IN   BROOK  TROUTING. 

BY  DR.   G.   M.   HYDE. 

HEN  my  old  friend  Dr.  C,  a  resident  of  a 
thriving  New  York  village,  wrote  me  : 
"  Come  and  visit  us  this  summer,  and 
learn  how  to  fish  a  trout  creek,"  I  prompt- 
ly accepted  the  invitation.  Though  not 
inexperienced  in  outdoor  sports,  brook 
trouting,  in  any  form,  was  to  me  a  prom- 
ising novelty,  and,  to  one  of  my  tempera- 
ment, made  still  more  alluring  by  the  pro- 
gramme laid  down  by  the  doctor.  In  due 
time  the  first  week  of  August  was  named 
for  the  visit.  I  found  Log  Creek  very  pic- 
turesque, with  its  wooded  shores  and  the 
old  logs  crossing  it  at  frequent  intervals — 
most  of  them  touching  the  water  or  partly 
submerged  in  it.  The  creek  averaged  nine 
or  ten  yards  in  width  and  flowed  in  a  north- 
erly direction.  About  thirty  feet  east  of, 
and  parallel  to  it,  arose  a  steep  slope  or  hill.  At  its  foot,, 
through  the  trees,  a  roadway  had  been  cut  —  now  grass 
grown  from  infrequent  use.  The  wooded  hill  and  grassy 
roadway  added  picturesqueness  to  the  scene. 
The  creek,  in  the  middle  of  its  course  through  the  woods,  was  joined 
and  abruptly  widened  by  a  short,  shallow,  log-strewn  branch,  and  at  the 
northern  edge  of  the  forest  by  a  much  longer  and  considerably  deeper 
one.  Thus  reinforced,  it  wound  through  an  open  country  to  the  river. 
The  part  of  the  stream  running  through  the  woods  furnished,  I  had  been  told, 
decidedly  the  best  trouting  in  July  and  August.  Between  2  and  3  p.  m.  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  was  again  wending  my  way  toward  Log  Creek,  this  time  in  company 
with  the  Doctor,  whose  professional  air  and  appearance  had  nearly  vanished.  His 
slouch  hat  pulled  down  in  front,  the  basket  hung  from  the  right  shoulder  and  resting 
on  the  left  hip,  an  uncommon  swing  of  the  right  hand  that  carried  the  fishing  rod, 
and  the  high  boots  made  the  transformation  almost  complete. 

When  part  way  up  the  hill,  just  west  of  the  village,  the  Doctor  stopped  under  a 
tree  and  remarked,  "  Jim,  take  a  look  at  the  bait.  I  have  found  this  size  and  color 
of  worm,"  he  continued,  "the  favorite  with  the  trout  about  here.  You  see  they're 
a  peculiar  brown,  a  kind  common  in  this  section.  Don't  use  the  redder  ones 
if  you  can  get  worms  like  these.  They  average,  you  notice,  about  the  diameter 
of  a  slate  pencil,  and  about  three  inches  long.  Fishermen  agree  that  a  little  dirt 
should  go  with  the  worms  into  the  box  and  when  it's  closed  " — he  shut  the  lid — 
"they  should  get  plenty  of  air,  as  these  do,  through  the  perforated  cover."  As  we 
resumed  our  walk  my  companion  said  :  "  Jim,  I  make  no  claim  to  new  discoveries 
in  the  art  of  trout  catching.  I  go  by  principles  known  to  successful  anglers  these 
many  years.  Of  course,  the  rods  used  nowadays  are  lighter,  more  convenient  to 
carry,  admit  of  lengthening  or  shortening  in  a  moment,  hang  better,  and  therefore, 
everything  considered,  are  better  for  use,  and  we  have  hooks  of  improved  form  and 
more  sizes.  But  the  rules  for  fishing  that  grow  out  of  the  trout's  habits  don't 
change.  Now,  my  boy,  the  fact  is,  the  majority  of  experienced  trout  fishers  about 
here,  in  a  stream  that's  difficult  to  fish  and  not  very  plentifully  stocked  with  '  the 
beauties,'  don't  adapt  closely  enough  the  details  of  their  sport  to  the  trout's  ways 
and  habits  to  insure  a  good  catch.  Perhaps  they  think  that  to  do  this  costs 
too  much  trouble  or  exertion.  At  any  rate,  I've  seen  on  Log  Creek  many  illus- 
trations of  my  main  proposition.  A  few  of  us  are  willing  to  take  the  pains  and  exer- 
cise the  patience  needed  for  fair  success  in  such  a  stream  ;  the  others  prefer  to  get 
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it  in  one  with  high  banks,  where  a  part 
at  least  of  the  principles  alluded  to  can 
be  far  easier  applied." 

We  descended  the  hill  and  passed 
through  a  little  valley.  As  we  were 
climbing  another,  much  shorter  hill,  my 
physical  condition  suggested  the  question, 
"  John,  isn't  this  too  hot  and  sunny  a  day 
for  trouting  ?"  "I  never  had  better  luck 
in  Log  Creek,"  he  answered,  "  than  in 
August,  when  the  mercury  nearly  reached 
ninety.  I  put  in  my  three  hours'  fishing 
in  the  forenoon,  or  after  3  in  the  af- 
ternoon, in  the  hot  summer  days.  The 
trout'll  bite  just  as  well  on  a  sunny  as  a 
cloudy  day — only  you'll  have  more  trouble 
on  account  of  the  shadows."  We  were 
soon  descending  the  wooded  slope  toward 
the  creek,  and  a  little  later  recognized 
the  exact  locality.  I  remarked,  "  We're 
coming  out  nearly  opposite  the  place 
where  the  longer  branch  joins  the  creek." 
"  I  intended  to,"  John  pleasantly  replied. 
"  Sit  down  on  that  stump."  I  complied, 
and  he  seated  himself  on  another  nearby. 

"  Now,  "  he  began,  "  I'm  going  to  speak 
ex  cathedra,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  from 
the  stump."  I  requested  the  "  Sage  of 
the  Forest  "  to  proceed,  and  he  continued  : 
"  All  anglers,  even  of  moderate  practice, 
know  that  if  trout  see  them,  they  become 
frightened  and  rarely  take  the  bait.  Nearly 
all  experienced  fishermen  agree,  I  believe, 
that  when  their  shadows  are  seen  by  these 
sly  fish  the  same  effect  is  produced.  Many 
also  think  that  the  shadow  of  the  rod,  at 
least  when  a  moving  one,  will  do  the  same 
thing.  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion, 
and  go  a  little  farther.  I've  seen  trout 
in  this  stream  apparently  scared  away  by 
the  shadow  of  the  rod's  tip,  when  not  mov- 
ing at  all,  that  I  could  see  ;  but  I  can  gen- 
erally manage  to  fish  the  desirable  places 
in  Log  Creek  without  giving  an  opportu- 
nity for  this  to  occur.  Perhaps  I'm  over 
particular  about  these  imperceptibly  mov- 
ing pole  shadows,  but  I  think  not,  at  least 
on  a  stream  much  frequented  by  sports- 
men. Now,  consider  the  fact  of  natural 
history,  known  to  many  anglers,  that  trout 
always  lie  in  their  hiding  places  with 
their  heads  up  stream,  and  look  at  that 
creek,  or  rather  that  part  of  it.  It  aver- 
ages about  thirty  feet  wide,  has  no  high 
banks,  but  instead  low,  wooded  shores, 
and  contains  an  unusual  number  of  hiding 
places  for  trout,  nearly  all,  by  the  way, 
under  the  logs  that  give  the  creek  its 
name.  Now,  don't  you  see  that  the  best 
way  is  to    fish  the  stream  up  instead  of 


down,  because  it  materially  lessens  the 
chances  of  one's  being  seen  by  the  trout  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  I  assented,  convinced  by 
his  reasoning.  "  Well,"  he  continued, 
"  that's  what  only  about  one  fisherman  in 
ten  does.  Five  out  of  six  are  careless  about 
the  shadows  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time.  Another  point — I  don't  think  that 
trout  pay  much  attention  to  occasional 
short  conversation  in  a  low  tone — or  the 
slight  noise  made  in  careful  walking,  un- 
less it  be  sharp  in  character,  as  when, 
now  and  then,  dead  brush  or  something 
that  crackles  is  stepped  on  —  but,  of 
course,  a  noisy  trout  fisher  musn't  expect 
good  success.  Anglers  in  Log  Creek 
seem  to  me  thoughtful  enough  in  this 
matter.  Many  of  them,  however,  by 
walking  out  too  far  on  certain  logs,  spring 
them  up  and  down  and  thus  spoil  all 
sport  beneath  them,  unless,  perhaps,  un- 
der an  unmoved  part  near  the  shore."  The 
instructor  ceased  talking.  When  he  had 
jointed  the  rod  he  said,  "  This  pole  " — he 
often  called  it  pole  —  "  is  about  ten  feet 
long.  Try  the  hang  of  it."  I  tried  it. 
The  joints  were  so  firm  that  the  rod 
seemed  like  one  piece.  It  hung  hand- 
somely from  butt  to  the  end  of  lancewood 
tip.  Though  light  and — beyond  the  butt 
piece  —  flexible,  it  was   less  so   than   the 

fancy  rods  which  I  had  tried  at .     I 

returned  the  pole,  and  the  line  was  quick- 
ly fastened  to  the  tip's  end,  with  a  dis- 
tance from  this  point  to  the  hook  of 
only  six  feet.  The  remainder  was  passed 
through  the  little  rings  along  the  rod  and 
tied  to  one  of  them  in  the  butt. 

"  This  hook,"  said  John,  "  is  a  Kinzy — 
No.  17,  rather  small  for  a  one  pounder, 
but  it  suits  the  average  over  here.  You 
see,"  and  the  fisher  tried  it,  "the  snell 
is  strong."  Having  shown  me  that  he 
covered,  with  the  bait,  the  entire  hook, 
"  except  the  very  point  of  the  point,  "  he 
gently  felt  with  his  thumb  the  sharp  little 
protrusion  and  remarked,  "  That's  too 
minute  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  trout, 
but  it  helps  to  more  surely  and  quickly 
fasten  them,  especially  the  large  ones." 
"  Now,  "  cautioned  John,  starting  down, 
the  slope,  "don't  get  above  any  place  till  I 
have  finished  fishing  it,  but  I'll  try  and 
locate  you,  each  time,  where  you  can  see 
and  not  interfere  with  the  sport."  He 
reached  the  stream,  a  little  below  a  log 
that  crossed  it,  walked  cautiously  up  the 
bank  and  along  the  log  a  few  steps  and 
dropped  the  bait,  about  two-thirds  across 
the  stream,  in  a  ripple  just  above  the  log  ; 
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the  worm  was  quickly  carried  under  it, 
and  almost  immediately  there  was  a  drawn 
line  and  a  bent  tip.  A  moment  later  the 
Doctor  had  taken  from  the  hook  a  medium- 
sized  trout,  killed  it  by  pressing  his 
thumb,  entered  at  one  gill,  on  the  part 
where  the  head  and  body  join,  and 
basketed  the  fish.  Then  turning  and 
speaking  low,  he  said,  "There's  no  more 
of  it  here.  We'll  go  back  to  the  shore." 
On  the  bank,  he  remarked,  in  the  same 
undertone  :  "  The  fishing  won't  be  as 
easy  all  the  way  up  the  creek,  yet  you 
noticed  we  approached  the  trout  quietly 
and  from  the  east  side  of  the  stream.  He 
heard  nothing  to  alarm  him  and  saw 
neither  us,  our  shadows,  nor  the  shadow 
of  the  pole.  By  the  way,"  the  speaker 
added,  "a position  here  on  the  shore,  at  the 
end  of  this  log,  or  a  few  feet  north,  would 
have  been  unobjectionable  on  the  score 
of  not  frightening  the  trout  for  fishing 
that  hiding  place  ;  but  it  was  too  far  to  be 
reached.  Angling  in  this  creek  from  the 
shore  isn't  very  often  admissible." 

In  the  roadway  I  said  :  "  John,  you  were 
prompt  about  killing  that  trout." 

"  That's  so.  There  is  a  pleasant  theory 
that  fish,  though  unable  to  live  but  a  short 
time  out  of  their  native  element,  are, 
nevertheless,  soon  rendered  unconscious 
of  pain  by  inhalations  of  air  alone,  and 
even  exhilarated  by  it  into  a  pleasure- 
able  intoxication,  manifested  in  the  flop- 
ping which  precedes  the  gasps  of  death  ; 
but  till  the  theory  is  proven — and  I  am 
afraid  that  will  be  a  long  time — I  hold 
that  every  humane  fisherman  should  kill 
his  fish  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  hook." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  every  hiding 
place  tried  thus  far  had  yielded  a  finny 
contribution  to  the  fisher's  basket.  In 
it  now  lay  fourteen  trout.  The  last  one 
taken  —  "a  good  half  pounder"  John 
called  him — lay  stretched  upon  the  oth- 
ers, his  moist,  upturned  side  displaying 
its  beautifully-colored  spots. 

The  angler  seemed  to  me,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  have  practiced  his  own  precepts. 
While  capturing  some  of  the  fish  he  had 
stood  on  a  log  and  "obliquely  below" 
one  in  the  water  while  taking  others. 
This  latter  position,  which  he  had  reach- 
ed by  entering  the  stream  somewhat  lower 
down  and  carefully  wading  up  to  it,  was 
always  near  enough  the  trout's  hiding 
place  to  enable  the  fisher  to  nicely  get 
his  bait  there,  yet  sufficiently  distant  to 
allow  a  good  command  of  the  rod.  He 
had    shown   me  that,   as  trout   lie   under 


a  log  with  their  heads  up  stream,  and 
must  be  pulled  by  the  angler  in  that 
direction  until  drawn  from  under  it,  a 
position  directly  below,  or  very  nearly  so, 
would  be  a  foolish  one,  since  most  of  the 
trout  would  be  lost  from  the  hook.  The 
position  "obliquely  below"  the  trout's 
hiding  place  was  sometimes  but  two,  and 
again  six,  or  possibly  seven,  feet  down 
stream  from  it. 

"You  notice,"  said  John,  after  adjust- 
ing an  extra  piece  to  his  rod,  as  we 
trudged  along  the  roadway,  "  through 
the  opening  there  a  patch  of  brownish- 
white  scum.  A  strip  of  it  eight  or  nine 
feet  wide,  and  usually  perforated  by  a  few 
holes  about  the  size  of  a  peach,  stretches 
entirely  across  the  creek.  Under  it  con- 
gregate in  summer  a  number  of  big  trout, 
and  big  ones  only.  Now,  there's  only 
one  good  position  from  which  to  fish 
that  place,  and  that  is  in  the  little  clear- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  log  there,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  afternoon.  That  tall,  dense 
thicket  lining  the  bank,  which  is  an  un- 
usually noisy  one  if  a  sportsman  attempt 
crowding  through  it,  precludes  fishing 
from  the  shore,  except  at  the  spot  named. 
The  situation  is  the  same  on  the  other 
bank  at  the  most  favorable  time  of  day, 
only  there's  less  of  an  opening  there.  If 
you  step  on  that  log,  down  it  goes,  and 
so  do  you,  probably.  It's  a  '  floater,'  but, 
unlike  the  election  day  '  floater,'  fastened 
so  that  it  can't  get  away." 

"  Overhanging  branches  prevent  suc- 
cessfully fishing  the  hiding  place  from  the 
stream  below.  From  the  best  '  position' 
a  trouble  yet  menaces  the  angler.  Several 
large  limbs,  hidden  by  the  stream,  jeopar- 
dize the  basketing  of  his  trout.  Now," 
the  Doctor  concluded,  "  keep  a  little  be- 
hind me  all  the  time  and  see  what  you 
can."  The  fisher  was  soon  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  floater  and  pointing  out 
the  long  rod  till  its  tip  came  over  the 
"deep  hole,"  which  was  the  specially- 
favored  rendezvous  of  the  big  trout. 
Then  he  carefully  lowered  the  bait  to 
enter  it  through  one  of  the  openings,  but 
it  lightly  touched  the  pasty  covering  on 
the  water.  At  another  trial  the  tempting 
morsel  went  through,  and  had  descended 
perhaps  two  feet  lower,  when  I  saw  the  line 
swiftly  cutting  its  way  through  the  scum 
directly  toward  the  log.  A  few  seconds 
later  a  splendid  trout  hung  over  the  head 
of  the  fisher.  He  turned,  motioned  me 
backward,  and  we  both  moved  farther 
from  the  shore.    Then  the  fish  was  let  down 
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and  taken  from  the  hook.  At  a  near  view 
of  him,  I  exclaimed  —  in  the  regulation 
subdued  tone,  however — "  Doc,  I  believe 
he's  a  twin  to  the  other  big  one."  "  I 
guess  so,"  the  smiling  fisher  half  whis- 
pered, as  he  dropped  him  into  the  basket 
after  dispatching  him.  "  Keep  quiet,  I'll 
have  his  uncle  in  a  minute." 

The  hook  was  speedily  rebaited,  and 
the  good  position  retaken.  Again  the 
long  pole  projected  over  the  scum.  At 
the  first  trial  the  worm  passed  through 
an  opening  a  trifle  larger  than  the  other. 
Instantly  the  line  was  again  cutting  its 
way  through  the  scum — toward  the  log 
as  before  —  yet,  this  time,  obliquely  to- 
ward us.  "  Step  back,  quick  !  "  said 
John,  just  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear, 
■"  he's  coming  this  way."  The  Doctor 
backed  several  steps,  then  drew  the  line. 
There  was  a  noisy  commotion  in  the 
water  about  a  foot  from  the  log.  The 
angler  yielded  a  little  of  the  line,  then 
drew  again,  and,  with  a  big  swing,  brought 
the  pole  to  an  upright  position  in  the  nar- 
row clearing,  but  no  trout  hung  above  his 
head.  He  had  been  hurled  through  the 
air,  and  could  now  be  heard  flopping 
among  the  dead  leaves  near  the  roadway. 
I  reached  him  first,  and  joyfully  an- 
nounced, "  You've  got  the  uncle,  and  he'll 
weigh  a  pound  !"  "  Hardly,"  said  John, 
coming  up,  "but  he'll  go  two-thirds  of  it. 
My  gracious,  Jim,  how  near  I  came  to 
losing  him  on  that  old  limb  in  the  wa- 
ter !  His  performance  there  has  probably 
spoiled  further  sport  in  the  place  for  a 
while.  Never  mind,"  and  his  eyes  spar- 
kled with  fun,  "  we've  got  him,  and  I 
never  catch  more  than  three  there  at 
one  round." 

Farther  up  the  creek,  where  it  was  un- 
usually narrow,  we  were  standing  on  a 
log,  under  which  my  companion  had  just 
concluded  fishing,  when  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  beech  tree,  about  two  rods  up 
the  bank,  with  some  of  its  limbs  slant- 
ing low  over  the  stream.  "  Under  those 
branches,"  said  he,  "in  the  deep  water 
that  scarcely  moves  there,  an  old  tree 
stub  projects  horizontally  into  the  creek 
nearly  a  yard.  Its  top  lies  about  a  foot 
under  water.  Just  above,  on  the  same 
level,  is  a  curious  tangle  of  small,  tough 
roots,  down  through  which  an  open  space, 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  your  hand,  ex- 
tends to  the  unobstructed  water  under- 
neath. The  other  spaces  in  this  network 
are  much  smaller.  An  extra-sized  trout 
is  generally  hiding  under  the  stub.    You 


can't  take  him  from  the  shore  on  ac- 
count of  intervening  branches.  In  an- 
gling for  him  from  the  stream,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  get  your  bait  to  the  trout  by  the 
way  of  the  larger  opening  in  the  roots, 
bring  him  securely  through  the  water  by 
the  same  route,  of  course,  swing  him  un- 
der the  branches,  without  losing  him  from 
the  hook,  and  land  him  on  the  opposite 
shore.  I  fail  somewhere  in  the  problem 
about  every  fourth  time  I  try  it.  The 
line,"  he  explained,  "  I  must  shorten  to 
about  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  depth 
of  water  in  that  hole  is  probably  a  foot 
less.  Now,  Jim,"  he  concluded,  "as there 
are  no  hiding  places  between  us  and  the 
one  I've  been  talking  about,  cross  on  this 
log  to  the  west  shore,  go  up  it  and  stop 
about  four  feet  farther  down  stream  than 
the  stub." 

When  stationed  as  requested,  my  shadow 
fell,  of  course  farther  down  stream  than 
the  lurking  place.  The  angler  waded 
carefully  up  the  creek,  halted  opposite  my 
location,  and  briefly  scanned  it.  Then  he 
adroitly  thrust  out  the  rod,  the  baited 
hook  clearing  the  water  and  the  rod  the 
branches,  till  the  tip  projected  over  the 
network  of  roots.  The  enticing  worm 
descended  into  the  water.  Two  feet  of 
the  short  line  slowly  disappeared,  then 
another  foot  swiftly.  John  drew  a  little 
up  stream,  then  raised  the  tip  not  very 
rapidly.  Finally,  the  rod  was  swung 
quickly  around  under  the  beech  limbs  till 
it  pointed  a  trifle  below  me  and  there, 
a  few.  feet  south  of  the  firm  ground  on 
which  I  stood,  lay,  almost  buried  in  the 
marshy  soil,  a  trout  at  the  end  of  the 
stretched  line.  "  He's  safe,  Jim,  at  least 
till  I  can  get  there,"  the  angler  quietly 
said,  and  commenced  wading  toward  the 
trout,  which  proved  to  be  the  plumpest 
and,  except  one,  the  largest  yet  taken. 
At  5  o'clock  we  were  temporarily  located 
half  a  dozen  yards  east  of  the  stream,  on 
a  fallen  tree  trunk  that  crossed  it. 

The  Doctor  began :  "  An  old  grassy 
log  —  no,  Jim,  it  isn't  a  chestnut — hidden 
from  view  now  by  that  hemlock  under- 
growth lies  a  little  down  stream  from  this 
trunk.  I  think  " — mysteriously — "  it  con- 
ceals a  patriarchal  trout.  A  fortnight 
ago,  my  bait,  when  under  it,  got  such  a 
vigorous  snap  that  a  thrill — almost  like 
that  of  an  electric  shock — was  conveyed 
to  my  hand  and  forearm.  In  vain  I  kept 
tempting  the  fellow.  He  gave  no  further 
sign.  But" — -impressively  —  "we'll  try 
him  again  to-day."    Then,  with  character- 
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istic  minuteness,  the  angler  explained  why- 
no  other  position  than  one  on  the  trunk 
would  do  for  fishing  the  patriarch's  lurk- 
ing place.  When  he  had  finished,  I  said  : 
"  My  dear  boy,  won't  the  taking  of  that 
position  be  a  violation  of  your  rules, 
since  it's  up  stream  from  the  old  log  ? " 
"  Yes,  but  a  violation  in  the  letter  only. 
This  trunk  lies  no  farther  than  four  feet 
up  stream  from  the  log,  and  with  its  high- 
est surface  fully  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  from  the  water  four.  Therefore, 
our  standing  place  will  be  so  high  over 
the  creek,  and  yet  such  a  little  distance 
'  above  '  the  patriarch  that  he'll  have  no 
inkling  of  our  presence — but  it  will  be 
an  awkward  place  for  handling  the  rod 
and  favorable  for  losing  the  fish."  Then, 
having  cautioned  me  to  keep  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  adjusted  the  line  to  a  length 
of  about  three  feet,  he  advanced  to  a  posi- 
tion two  or  three  paces  beyond,  and  I  to 
one  just  over  the  water's  edge. 

I  could  now  see  that  the  old  log  lay  low 
in  the  water  and  that  from  its  wide,  flat- 
tened top  a  number  of  thrifty  bushes  had 
grown  up.  The  largest  clump  of  these 
jutted  considerably  over  the  stream  and 
through  its  lowest,  bent  -  down  branches 
showed  silvery,  sparkling  water,  the  only 
ripple  to  be  seen.  A  straight  limb,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  lay  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  creek,  parallel  to  and  scarcely 
half  a  foot  from  the  log.  John,  who  had 
been  calmly  surveying  the  situation  for  a 
moment,  lowered  the  tip  of  the  rod  over 
the  rippling  water.  I  now  understood 
that,  had  he  not  gone  out  so  far  on  the 
trunk,  the  bush  would  have  interfered  and 
prevented  dropping  the  bait  in  this  rip- 
ple close  to  the  log.  Very  soon  the  tip, 
still  further  depressed,  had  disappeared 
from  my  sight  beyond  the  bush.  It  must 
be  near  the  water,  I  thought,  for  the  pole 
inclined  downward,  at  an  angle  of  500  or 
more,  and  somewhat  to  the  left,  of  course. 
I  was  wondering  whether  the  trout  would 
make  the  decisive  bite  of  his  life  or  re- 
sist the  great  temptation,  when  I  noticed 
my  friend  significantly  nodding  his  head, 
without  in  the  least  diverting  his  gaze 
from  the  tip.  Then  he  commenced  sid- 
ling toward  me,  and,  as  he  did  so,  care- 
fully shifted,  first  one  hand,  then  the  other, 


nearer  to  the  butt  end  of  the  pole,  to  in- 
sure its  better  command. 

As  he  halted  I  saw  the  tip  directly 
under  the  bush.  He  carefully  drew  up 
stream.  From  his  manner  he  was  evi- 
dently pulling  a  trout  of  unusual  weight. 
There  was  a  splash  as  it  came  under  the 
bush.  Would  it  be  lifted  up  too  soon 
and  caught  on  those  lower  branches,  or 
pulled  a  trifle  too  far  up  stream  and  be 
crowded  from  the  hook  by  the  straight 
limb  ?  Neither  ;  for  the  trout  was  now 
bending  the  pole  over  the  water  to  a 
shorter  curve  than  I  had  dared  attempt. 
The  angler  turned  toward  the  west  bank, 
and,  lifting  the  great  trout  in  front  of 
him  over  the  trunk,  started  on  a  slow  run 
toward  the  opposite  shore.  For  only  a 
few  steps,  however,  did  he  risk  this  state 
of  things  ;  then  he  sent  pole  and  trout 
ahead  of  him  with  such  a  vigorous  push 
that  the  "  patriarch  "  of  the  creek  landed 
on  the  shore,  nearly  a  dozen  feet  from  his 
native  element.  "He's  the  one,  Jim!" 
enthusiastically  exclaimed  the  angler,  for- 
getting— for  once — his  low  tones,  as  he 
rushed  after  him.  The  fish  was  too  large 
to  be  passed  through  the  opening  in  the 
cover  of  the  basket,  or  to  lie  in  the  latter 
without  an  unhandsome  bend  of  his  tail. 

Here  is  the  summary  of  the  catch  that 
August  afternoon  : 

Total  number  of  trout, 37 

Weight  of  trout — 

The  patriarch, 16^  oz. 

The  uncle, 10^  oz. 

The  nephew, 8      oz. 

The  fellow  from  under  the  stub,   .  9      oz. 

The  other  fellow, 7      oz." 

51      oz. 

Larger  trout,  51  oz.,  equal   .     .     3  lbs.  3  oz. 
Smaller  trout, 4  lbs. 

Total, 7  lbs.  3  oz. 

After  the  careful  instruction  given  me 
I  was  able  the  next  afternoon  to  take 
twenty-eight  trout  from  Log  Creek,  ag- 
gregating in  weight  nearly  six  pounds. 
Since  then  I  have  pleasantly  proved  the 
value  of  my  first  trouting  lesson  in  various 
forest  streams,  less  picturesque  perhaps 
than  the  one  described  in  this  paper,  yet 
in  the  points  of  interest  to  a  fisherman 
very  similar. 
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The  game  which 
it  is  intended  by 
this  article  to  de- 
scribe is  not  the 
sort  of  bowling 
,  usually  referred  to 
I  in  the  sporting  col- 
jjf//  umns  of  American 
papers  and  maga- 
i//  zines.  A  covered 
Vjf  ll  bowling  alley  with 
wooden  floor  and 
nine  pins  or  ten 
pins  therein,  to  be 
knocked  down  by 
balls  as  big  as  a 
sixty-eight  -  pound 
shot,  is  one  thing  ; 
a  bowling  green 
in  the  open,  with 
close-clipped,  lev- 
el grass,  biased 
wooden  bowls  and 
a  little  movable  object  ball  or  "jack,"  is 
quite  another. 

Both  are  good  in  their  way.  The  first 
is  the  more  violent,  more  conducive  to 
development  of  muscle  in  the  player,  and 
warranted  to  induce  perspiration.  As  a 
means  of  active  exercise,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  as  the  reducing  of  flesh,  it  is  com- 
mendable. But  it  lacks  variety  ;  the  pins 
are  always  placed  in  the  same  spot  and 
the  object  of  the  game  is  always  the  same. 
Lawn  bowls  is  a  gentler  game,  played  al- 
together out  of  doors,  on  different  parts 
of  a  meadow  or  lawn,  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances as  to  distance  and  position. 

The  balls  are  rolled  along  the  green, 
swift  or  slow,  wide  or  narrow,  for  attack 
or  defense,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  the 
game  partakes  of  the  character  of  both 
billiards  and  curling,  while  being  in  a 
sense  gentler  than  either,  as  well  as  enjoy- 
able under  outdoor  conditions  impossible 
to  the  other  games  mentioned. 

One  of  the  great  charms  about  curl- 
ing certainly  is  its  purity,  its  freedom 
from  professionalism  and  hippodroming, 
But  as  that  is  available  in  winter  alone, 
the  game  of  bowls  comes  opportunely, 
offering  similar  features  for  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  A  yachtsman  from  across 
the  great  lakes  happened  not  long  ago  to 


witness  a  game  of  bowls  on  the  pictu- 
resque grounds  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Yacht  Club,  and  he  was  not  more  struck 
with  the  game  than  with  the  surroundings 
amid  which  it  was  played.  "Why,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  this  is  idyllic  !  "  And  truly 
the  scene  was  a  bright  one.  A  spit  of 
sodded  land  beside  the  club  house  with 
flowers  and  low  trees — on  one  side  the  tum- 
bling deep  blue  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the 
other  the  smoother  waters  of  Toronto  Bay, 
alive  with  yachts  and  row  boats — a  group  of 
tennis  players  in  flannels  and  club  colors  ; 
too  windy  for  the  racquet  they  turn  to 
bowling,  and  are  joined  by  some  heavier, 
lazier  members — it  is  ladies'  day  and  every 
trip  of  the  club  boat,  the  Esperanza, 
brings  a  bevy  of  the  dear  visitors  ;  the 
city's  smoke  and  roar  are  dimly  distant  ; 
flags  are  flying,  white  sails  flapping,  and 
the  sound  of  music  is  borne  over  the 
water  from  the  hotels  on  Hanlan's  Island 
not  far  away.  Do  you  wonder  that  our 
yachtsman  from  the  Empire  State  took  a 
fancy  to  bowling  ? 

Why  should  not  many  such  a  scene 
be  witnessed  at  the  seaside  or  in  the 
suburbs  of  our  cities  ?  The  game  is  an 
attractive  one,  simple,  healthful,  inex- 
pensive, and  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing objectionable  about  it.  Pursued  as 
it  ought  to  be,  apart  from  the  accom- 
paniments of  betting  or  other  excess,  it 
will  be  found  an  admirable  game.  "  It 
can  be  resorted  to  by  all  without  regard 
to  skill,  age,  grade,  class,  craft  or  con- 
dition."    Truly  a  democratic  recreation  ! 

"  The  popularity  of  the  game,"  says  a 
Scottish  author,  "  may  in  some  measure 
be  attributed  to  its  simplicity.  Its  art  is 
easily  acquired,  and  its  laws  being  based 
upon  the  broad  rules  of  equity,  or  those 
that  regulate  common  life,  may  be  readily 
determined  as  cases  present  themselves. 
Fancy  points  may  fascinate  the  few,  but 
bowl  playing  belongs  to  the  many  and 
apparently  is  destined  to  accomplish 
much  good." 

"  Bowl  playing,  for  many  reasons,  stands 
foremost  among  our  outdoor  pastimes, 
chiefly  because  it  is  a  light,  cheerful  and 
healthy  exercise.  No  other  game  is  more 
closely  associated  with  genial  mirth,  or 
conduces  in  a  greater  degree  to  sociality 
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and  good  fellowship."  Such  is  the  strain 
in  which  the  game  of  bowls  is  referred  to 
in  "  Mitchell's  Manual  of  Bowl  Playing," 
published  in  1882.  "  It  is  not  only  a  gen- 
tle and  enlivening  recreation,"  continues 
this  panegyrist,  "but  in  strategy  and  gen- 
eral interest  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
game." 

The  late  Earl  of  Eglinton,  at  one  time 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  great  pa- 
tron of  the  game,  used  the  following  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  it:  "I  feel  certain 
that  the  encouragement  of  such  games  as 
curling  and  bowling,  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  our  countrymen,  will 
do  more  to  promote  their  comfort  and 
welfare  than  all  the  beer  bills  and  Sun- 
day trading  bills  the  legislature  has  ever 
passed." 

The  bools  row — the  bools  row, 
Your  ain  as  weel  as  mine  ; 
O  bonnily  the  bools  row 
When  summer  days  are  fine 

bursts  out,  in  his  bowler's  song,  "W.  W. 
M.,"  who  has  played  the  game  from  the 
years  of  war,  1814,  1815,  to  the  year  of 
grace  1880.     And  he  adds  : 

Then  let  us  pray  for  summer  suns 
To  make  the  grass  grow  green, 
That  we  may  hae  some  bonnie  runs 
Wi'  fremmit  or  wi'  frien. 

The  game  of  lawn  bowls  is  played  on 
a  level  green,  about  forty  -  two  yards 
long,  which  should  have  a  dry  ditch  or 
trench  at  each  end,  say  a  foot  broad 
and  chree  inches  deep,  beyond  which 
should  be  a  bank  eighteen  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  green  to  stop  the 
bowls  at  the  dry  ditch.  Each  player  is 
provided  with  a  pair  of  wooden  bowls, 
preferably  of  lignum  vitas.  These  are 
made  not  quite  spherical,  but  rather  flat- 
ter at  the  ends  than  over  the  running 
part,  as  they  are  intended  not  to  run  in  a 
straight  line,  but  to  take  a  bend  or  bias 
to  one  side.  This  bias  or  draw  is  given 
to  them  altogether  by  their  shape,  load- 
ing not  being  permitted,  at  all  events  not 
in  match  games.  From  four  and  one-half 
to  five  and  one-half  inches  is  the  usual  di- 
ameter of  a  bowl.  There  is  no  minimum 
limit,  but  they  must  not  exceed  sixteen 
and  one-half  inches  in  circumference,  and, 
I  quote  from  the  "  Rules  of  the  Game  of 
Lawn  Bowls,"  compiled  from  Mitchell's 
and  Taylor's  manuals,  Glasgow,  1882-7, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Granite  and 
Victoria  clubs  in  Toronto:  "No  bowl 
with  a  draw  of  less  than  one  yard  and  a 


half  in  a  run  of  thirty  yards  should  be 
allowed  at  a  match."  The  only  further 
machinery  used  in  the  game  is  a  round 
ball  of  white  earthenware,  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  called  the  "jack,"  and 
one  or  two  india-rubber  mats,  on  which 
the  player  places  one  foot  when  deliver- 
ing his  bowl. 

Eight  players,  four  on  a  side,  constitute 
a  rink,  and  the  men  are  classed  as  leads, 
second  and  third  players,  and  skips  or 
drivers,  each  playing  two  bowls.  Priority 
of  play  having  been  decided  by  toss  or 
otherwise,  the  first  player  or  lead  throws 
the  jack  along  the  green,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  his  skip,  and  then  proceeds  to 
play  toward  it,  so  aiming  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  jack  that  his  bowl,  when  com- 
ing to  rest,  shall  curve  in  as  impelled  by 
its  shape,  and  lie  near  the  jack  or  touch- 
ing it.  The  distance  of  the  jack  may  not 
be  less  than  sixty  feet  but  may  be  twice 
that.  The  lead  of  the  opposing  side  now 
plays  his  bowl,  with  the  object  of  lying 
nearer  the  jack  than  his  rival  ;  then  the 
leads  play  their  remaining  bowls  alter- 
nately, and  bowl  about  is  delivered  by  the 
others  until  it  becomes  the  turn  of  the 
skips  to  cease  directing  and  go  down  to 
play. 

Now,  suppose  the  rinks  to  be  com- 
manded respectively  by  Kemp  and  GeddesT 
the  latter  lying  shot,  half  guarded,  within 
a  foot  to  the  right  or  fore  hand  of  the 
jack,  the  back-hand  or  left  passage  to 
the  jack  being  blocked,  Kemp  must 
probably  draw  to  lie  the  shot.  We  will 
presume  that  he  does  so  and  that  his 
bowl  lies  half  in  front  of  the  jack  and 
almost  touching  it.  There  is  no  reasona- 
ble prospect  for  Geddes  but  to  ride,  i.  <?., 
play  with  sufficient  force  to  carry  the 
jack  away  by  giving  unusual  force  to  his 
bowl,  trusting  to  chance  that  when  the 
jack  comes  to  rest  away  from  the  group 
that  formerly  surrounded  it  his  (Geddes') 
bowl  may  lie  nearest  to  it.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  in  the  position  we  are 
supposing  a  bowl  belonging  to  one  of 
Kemp's  men  lies  a  few  feet  overplayed 
and  the  jack  has  been  driven  by  Geddes' 
last  bowl  close  to  this  one,  which  counts. 
Geddes  has  therefore  to  make  another 
draw,  which  he  does  gracefully  and  suc- 
cessfully, lying  the  shot,  no  feet  from  the 
mat,  with  a  dozen  balls  of  friends  and 
foes  at  varying  distances  in  the  interval. 
The  end  looks  blue  for  Kemp  ;  but  he  has 
plenty  of  grit,  and  bowls  which  have  a 
great  deal  of  draw,  say  seven  or  eight  feet 
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of  draw.  He  aims,  therefore,  with  great 
deliberation  about  that  distance  to  one 
side  of  the  jack,  his  ball  makes  a  beauti- 
ful curve,  and  just  grazing  the  inside  of 
Geddes'  bowl  comes  to  rest,  the  final  bowl 
and  winning  shot.  Kemp  thus  wins  the 
end,  for  the  side  which  has  at  the  finish 
of  an  end  one  or  more  balls  lying  nearer 
the  jack  than  those  of  their  opponents 
counts  one  point  for  each  ball  so  placed. 

I  shall  not  weary  your  readers  by  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  "touchers,"  mean- 
ing bowls  which  have  touched  the  jack, 
or  the  demerits  of  "ditchers  "  or  "burned 
bowls."  The  true  inwardness  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  "raking,"  throwing  the 
"kitty,"  deciding  upon  touchers  in  the 
ditch  or  upon  bowls  out  of  boundaries, 
must  be  learned  by  reference  to  some 
manual  of  bowling.  An  ordinary  game 
consists  of  nine  points,  but  competitions 
are  often  made  of  twenty-one  ends.  For 
prizes,  the  game  played  usually  consists 
in  Scotland  of  twenty-five  points. 

There  are  some  thirty  thousand  bowlers 
in  Scotland,  and  in  1882,  according  to 
"Mitchell's  Manual,"  there  were  364  clubs. 
These  are  spread  over  Scotland,  "  pervad- 
ing almost  every  nook  and  corner."  At 
the  annual  match  between  Glasgow  and 
Ayrshire  it  is  common  for  440  players  to 
go  up  to  Glasgow  from  that  famous  shire, 
and  for  an  equal  number  of  "  Glesca 
chiels "  to  go  down  to  Kilwinning  and 
Kilmarnock,  Ayr  or  Ardrossan,  and  many 
other  points,  for  the  return  match.  Spe- 
cial rates  are  made  by  the  railways  for 
these  occasions,  when  bowlers  may  ride 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  and  return  for  a  fare  of  four  shil- 
lings, equivalent  to  our  dollar.  There  are 
two  score  of  bowling  greens  in  Glasgow, 
and  it  is  a  rule  that  competitors  in  this 
annual  event  must  play  on  neutral  grass. 
The  trophy  played  for  in  this  "  gentle- 
man's contest  "  is  known  as  the  Glasgow 
Association  Cup,  won  by  the  club  which 
makes  the  greatest  number  of  shots  per 
rink.  The  competition  for  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton's  silver  tankard — provided  years 
ago  by  the  late  Earl,  who  was  a  very  fair 
player  and  a  true  sport — is  regarded  as  a 
great  event,  and  proud  is  the  club  whose 
name  is  engraved  upon  it  as  a  reward  of 
being  a  winner. 

In  the  contest  on  August  2,  1888, 
played  at  various  places  in  Ayrshire,  be- 
tween 105  rinks  from  22  clubs  in  Glasgow 
and  34  in  Ayrshire,  the  aggregate  score 
made  by  the  city  clubs  was  2,906,  or  say 


27.6  shots  per  rink,  against  3,278  for  the 
country  clubs,  an  average  per  rink  of 
31.2,  the  game  consisting  of  31  heads. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  a  single-handed 
bowling  tournament  took  place  on  the 
green  of  the  Kingston  Club,  Maxwell 
road,  Glasgow,  which  lasted  for  fifteen 
days  and  in  which  some  four  hundred 
players  took  part.  There  was  ^200  of- 
fered in  prizes,  and  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize,  100  guineas,  was  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
of  Sanquhar,  who  defeated  in  the  final  tie 
R.  W.  Batty,  of  Kingston,  and  thereby 
became  champion  bowler  of  Scotland. 
The  description  given  in  the  South  Sub- 
urban Press  of  the  contest  between  these 
two  players  shows  some  noteworthy  play. 

"On  the  fifteenth  and  concluding  day," 
says  that  journal,  "only  eight  bowlers 
were  left  to  contest  for  the  big  prizes. 
The  play  was  good,  but  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  of  course  taken  in  the  final  tie 
between  Brown,  of  Sanquhar,  and  Batty, 
of  Kingston,  which  began  shortly  after 
6  o'clock  p.  m.  [The  twilights  are  long 
in  Scotland.]  In  the  first  head  the  for- 
mer lay  two,  but  Batty,  with  one  of  his 
famous  rides,  scattered  both  bowls  and 
won  by  two  shots.  Batty,  following  his 
usual  practice,  threw  a  'short  jack  '  \i.  e., 
threw  the  white  ball  aimed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance] and  lay  on  the  '  kitty,'  but  Brown 
carried  it,  and  Batty  missing  a  'ride,'  his 
opponent  got  three  shots.  Brown  threw 
a  '  long  jack,'  and  close  play  ensued,  with 
the  result  that  he  added  another  two  to 
his  score.  Still  adhering  to  his  long  jack, 
he  lay  near  with  two,  but  Batty  prevailed 
with  his  second  bowl.  Brown  took  one 
shot  with  his  third  and  won.  In  the 
fourth  head  Brown  lay  one  bowl  before 
and  another  behind  the  jack,  but  the 
Kingston  player,  amid  applause,  got  be- 
tween them  and  won.  Again  he  threw  a 
short  jack  and  was  successful,  the  game 
standing  :  Batty,  4  ;  Brown,  6." 

"  In  the  next  head  the  players  'peeled,' 
or  tied — 6  each.  Batty  got  one  next  head, 
but  Brown  at  the  next  gained  a  pair,  fol- 
lowed by  another  pair  —  game,  10  to  7. 
The  next  couple  of  heads  made  the  game 
11  for  Brown  against  9.  The  Sanquhar 
man  still  kept  ahead,  and  at  a  further 
stage  he  had  15  to  9.  At  the  next — the 
sixteenth  head — the  figures  stood:  Brown, 
15  ;  Batty,  11.  The  Sanquhar  man  got 
three  at  the  next  head,  making  18.  Batty 
drew  a  beauty  and  increased  his  score  to 
the  dozen.  He  followed  by  other  two, 
making  14.     But  Brown  lay  at  the  next 
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head  with  a  spare  bowl,  which  he  did  not 
throw,  but  turned  round  and  passed  it 
through  his  legs,  amid  laughter.  Brown 
in  the  twentieth  head  rested  on  the  jack, 
with  another  bowl  behind,  and  thus  lay 
game.  Batty  '  rode  '  successfully,  sending 
his  own  bowl  into  the  ditch  and  the  jack 
four  yards  away.  Brown  played  up,  and 
amid  applause  struck  the  kitty,  or  jack, 
lying  only  a  yard  from  it.  Batty  failed 
with  his  last  to  '  spring  the  winner,'  and 
his  opponent  stood  20.  In  the  final  and 
twenty-first  head  Brown  gained  the  win- 
ning point.  The  game  had  lasted  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  was  very  exciting,  espe- 
cially at  the  finish,  and  was  witnessed  with 
breathless  interest  by  several  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen." 

This  reads  to  us  on  this  side  the  ocean 
like  extraordinary  play,  but  I  am  assured 
that  contests  quite  as  close  are  common 
upon  the  beautifully  true  bowling  greens 
of  Scotland. 

The  pair  of  vagrants,  as  they  term 
themselves,  who  wrote,  under  the  title  of 
"  Cricket  Across  the  Sea,"  a  description 
of  the  tour  made  in  Great  Britain  by 
Canadian  cricketers  in  1887 — their  first 
game  after  leaving  Canada  was  played, 
by  the  way,  against  All  New  York  at 
Seabright — chose  the  following  lines  as 
a  motto  for  their  title  page : 

I  prize  my  peerless  pastime  for  its  freedom  and 

its  fun — 
It  revels  in  the  grassy  plain  and  glows  beneath 

the  sun  ; 
I've  heard  of  foreign  pleasures  that  are  very  fair 

to  see, 
But    cricket,     glorious    cricket,     is    quite    fair 

enough  for  me. 
And  he  that  will  not  play,  or  pay,  to  help  the 

manly  game, 
May  lie  forgotten  in  the  grave — an   unremem- 

bered  name. 

Quite  as  warm  in  praise  of  lawn  bowls 
are  some  of  its  votaries.  They  would 
adopt,  doubtless,  not  only  the  first  couplet 
here  given,  but  would  alter  the  whole 
stanza  to  apply  to  bowling.  Said  a  staid 
Pollokshields  "driver"  to  me:  "Man, 
there's  nothing  like  it  for  the  merchant 
or  banker  as  a  safety  valve  for  business 
pressure."  I  agreed  with  him  that  it  was 
a  capital  game  for  middle-aged  or  elderly 
men.  "  And  why  not  for  young  men  ?  " 
asked  he,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  anger 
as  he  ever  permits  himself.  "  I  tell  ye  it's 
a  grand  game  for  the  young.  As  we  play 
the  game  [/.  e.,  on  the  Glasgow  greens], 
it  is  as  pure  and  free  from  gambling  or 
other   coarse    elements  as   curling   is.     I 


trained  my  boy  to  it  with  a  pair  of  small 
bowls,  and  he  practiced  in  my  back  yard 
till  he  became  a  fine  player.  Bless  me  ! 
It's  just  summer  and  autumn  curling,  on 
grass." 

Such  citations  as  I  have  given,  together 
with  my  own  personal  experience  of  the 
unquestionable  benefits  and  pleasures  of 
the  game,  may  serve  as  my  excuse  for 
commending  it  to  the  readers  of  Outing 

Canadians  have  but  very  recently 
awakened  to  the  advantages  of  bowling  ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  taken 
hold  of,  in  Ontario  at  least,  promises  to 
make  the  game  in  a  few  years  as  popular 
for  summer  and  autumn  as  curling  already 
is  for  winter  playing.  In  Canada  the  at- 
tractions of  the  game  bring  players  long 
distances  to  a  central  point  to  test  each 
other's  skill.  There  have  been  bowling 
tournaments  in  Toronto  of  late  years  at 
which  were  present  rinks  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  from  all  over  Ontario. 
The  last  Canadian  tournament,  for  both 
team  play  and  singles,  was  held  at  Niagara, 
Ontario,  in  September,  1889,  on  a  lovely 
plateau,  shaded  by  old  forest  trees,  where 
the  river  debouches  into  Lake  Ontario. 

To  attend  it  came  white-flanneled  players 
from  the  Canadian  cities  ;  blue-flanneled 
players  from  the  country  districts  ;  a  rink 
calling  themselves  "  sere  and  yellow  West- 
ern sports,"  from  Walkerton,  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron; an  ultra-Canadian  rink  from  Belleville, 
in  the  East ;  scores  of  players  from  Toronto 
and  a  rink  of  good  Americans  from  Buf- 
falo. I  may  remark  just  here  that  the 
game  is  played,  I  believe,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Grosse  Point  Club,  on  Lake  St. 
Clair,  near  Detroit,  as  well  as  at  the 
Forest  and  Stream  Club,  near  Montreal. 
For  two  days  the  spheres  rolled  in  grace- 
ful curves  upon  the  green,  or  sped  like 
great  cricket  balls  at  "the  shot."  And 
when  the  Saturday  evening  boat  came  in 
to  take  the  bowlers  across  the  lake,  the 
singles  were  not  yet  played  off.  So  on 
Monday  the  contest  was  finished  on  the 
grounds  of  Toronto  clubs,  men  from 
Niagara,  Belleville  and  Toronto  being 
"in  it." 

I  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  a  list  of 
forty  or  fifty  clubs  given  by  Mitchell  as 
already  in  existence  in  England,  and  sev- 
eral in  Ireland,  I  hear  of  nine  clubs  in 
active  operation  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  and  of  many  in  various  parts  of 
India.  The  game  has  only  to  be  known 
in  the  United  States,  I  believe,  to  assure 
it  a  hearty  trial. 
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LL  summer  long  I  have 
waited  my  opportunity. 
I  have  seen  the  male 
members  of  the  camp, 
incased  in  rubber  boots 
and  armed  with  bamboo 
rods,  go  striding  off  down 
the  gulch,  while  conver- 
sational fragments  relat- 
ing to  reels,  flies  and 
"  leaders  "  were  wafted 
to  my  envious  ears.  I 
have  frequently  seen 
them  come  back  wet,  torn 
and  triumphant,  some- 
times loaded  with  fish,  and  sometimes 
not,  as  luck  favored  them  ;  but  always 
with  stories.  I  have  heard  all  about 
the  big  one  that  fell  back  into  the  wa- 
ter ;  about  the  bigger  one  that  got  caught 
in  the  bushes  and  jerked  off  the 
hook,  and  about  the  biggest  one  of 
all,  "regular  Jumbo,  by  George  !  " 
that  gave  one  flop  just  as  he  was 
being  dropped  into  the  bag  and 
— vanished  ! 

Why  should  I  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  shaping  some  of  these 
romances  ? 

The  camp  is  deserted. 
The  brothers  and  husbands  and 
visiting  cousins  have  all   gone  to 
town. 

The  fish  poles  lean  invitingly 
against  a  pine. 

"Woman's  hour  has  struck." 
I  will  go  fishing. 
The  selection  of  a  pole  becomes 
the  first  difficulty  and  that  arises 
not   from   the   superiority  of   one 
pole  over   another,  but  from   the 
question  as  to  which  man's  wrath 
I  can  most  safely  provoke.     Lose 
his  knife,  break    his  pipe,  mislay 
his  papers,   slander   his   wife,   but 
keep  his  jointed  rod   holy,   is  the 
eleventh  commandment  of  the  am- 
ateur fisherman.     This  smaller  rod 
seems  the  least  elaborate  ;  it  is  also 
light  and  easy  to  hold — besides  it 
belongs  to  a  cousin's  friend,  who, 
if   anything  happens,  will    have   to    look 
pleasant  whether  he  feels  so  or  not.     So, 
Mr.  Jones,  by  your  leave,  while  you  are  in 
town  getting  the  mail  or  ordering  provis- 


ions, or  going  to  the  circus,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  takes  the  men  off  in  a  body, 
leaving  the  camp  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  chipmunks — by  your  leave,  I  say, 
I  will  borrow  your  rod.  So  that  matter  is 
settled,  only  it  would  be  simpler  and  pleas- 
anter  if  you  had  not  put  two  hooks  on  the 
line  ;  one  at  a  time  is  enough  to  catch  in 
one's  hair. 

Now  for  something  in  which  to  bring 
home  the  fish.  The  game  bag,  to  be 
sure,  and  here  it  hangs  on  a  branch. 
Ugh  !  how  it  smells  !  I  really  cannot 
hang  that  thing  around  my  neck.  Strange 
how  impervious  men's  faculties  are  to 
disagreeable  odors.  A  basket  would  an- 
swer the  purpose,  but  in  this  benighted 
valley  of  the  Arkansas  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  splint  basket,  the  want  of 
which  we  have  discovered  to  be  one  of 
the  small  housekeeping  diffi- 
culties of  this  region.  A  tin 
pail   would  answer   the  pur- 


"  WHAT   A   STEEP    PATH  !  " 


pose,  but  it  would  not  be  sportsmanlike, 
look  at  it  in  any  light  you  please.  The 
kitchen  tent  offers  nothing  else  in  the 
way  of  a  receptacle  except  a  deal  cracker 
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box  with  a  picture  of  Pike's  Peak  on  the 
end  ;  clearly  unavailable.  Nor  will  I  de- 
grade to  such  uses  my  burnt  alligator 
satchel  or  the  case  to  my  camera. 

Ah  !  a  handkerchief.  Silk,  and  a  large 
one  ;  I  hope  it  is  not  Mr.  Jones';  but  he 
will  forgive  me  if  I  bring  it  home  full  of 
trout.  A  knot  in  each  corner  and  it  will 
hold  a  dozen  easily.  See  !  And  yet  they 
say  that  women  have  no  adaptability. 

What  a  steep  path  it  is  down  into  this 
gulch  !     I  say  path,   but  there   is   not   a 


rushes  and  swirls  and  quarrels  with  the 
boulders  !  See  that  smooth,  green  slant 
of  water,  curving  over  a  granite  shelf  and 
breaking  into  foam  below  like  a  Kodak 
view  of  Niagara.  The  color  is  entranc- 
ing ;  it  is  not  emerald  (there  is  too  much 
ochre  in  the  rocks),  but  a  restful  brownish 
green  with  an  unexpected  touch  of  blue 
at  intervals  which  can  only  be  a  reflection 
of  the  Colorado  sky.  Surely  a  reflection, 
for  here,  in  the  only  quiet  portion  of  the 
troubled  surface,  I  see  the  inverted  out- 
line of  Sheep  Mountain  as  it  stands  block- 


"AM   I   TO    SIT   HERE   ALL   DAY?" 


sign  of  one  except  a  foothold  here  and 
there  on  a  pine  root  or  a  bunch  of  soap 
weed  ;  elsewhere  boulders  and  long  steep 
stretches  of  loose  gravel.  As  I  dig  my 
heels  into  the  soil,  sliding  frantically 
downward,  grazing  my  elbows  and  peel- 
ing the  leather  in  strips  from  my  best 
shoes,  I  long  unspeakably  for  an  old  pair 
bestowed  weeks  ago  on  an  ungrateful 
washerwoman.  My  scramble  comes  to 
an  end  at  the  brink  of  the  Cottonwood 
River,  foaming  among  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulch.  Steep,  chalky  cliffs 
rise  on  either  side  and  all  around  the 
stately  pines  keeping  guard  over  the  sol- 
emn fastnesses  of  a  Rocky  Mountain 
canyon.     Ah  !  this  lovely  river.     How  it 


ing  the  view  toward  the  head  of  the  can- 
yon. 

I  will  paraphrase  Wordsworth  : 

Three  voices  are  these  :  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One    is    of    the    mountains,    another   of  a  trout 
stream, 

which,  if  you  don't  vex  yourself  unduly 
about  the  metre,  is  a  very  good  version. 
This  pool  has  a  bass  voice,  a  double  dia- 
pason ;  the  one  above,  where  I  can  see 
the  pebbles  on  the  bottom,  gives  out  a 
shallow  soprano  tinkle  as  the  water  rip- 
ples lazily  along.  The  silence  of  this 
hushed  auditorium  is  further  broken  only 
by  the  wind  in  the  pines  and  the  occa- 
sional hoarse  call  of  a  magpie  or  a  blue 
jay.     Song  birds  do  not  venture  above 
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the  valleys  when  the  valleys  themselves 
are  8,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

However,  all  this  is  not  fishing,  and 
what  will  the  camp  say  to  an  empty  game 
bag  at  supper  time  ?  As  soon  as  I  have 
unhooked  the  brown  fly  from  my  hat  and 
the  white  fly  from  my  hair  I  will  begin. 

Now,  let  me  see  ;  what  are  the  rules  of 
the  game  ?  I  must  stand  "  up  stream  " 
and  "  cast "  down,  letting  the  fly  lie  as 
near  as  possible  on  the  surface,  then  draw 
it  slowly  toward  me,  so.  Then  repeat 
the  operation. 

This  is  called  "whipping"  the  stream. 
One  learns  a  great  deal  in  this  world  by 
careful  observation,  and  the  camp  talk  is 
bearing  fruit.  Yes,  trout  fishing  is  de- 
lightful and  not  at  all  difficult  if  only  this 
rock  would  not  tip  so.  It  destroys  my 
equanimity  as  well  as  my  equilibrium, 
and  one  needs  both  in  a  trout  stream. 

sj:  %  :£  ^c  •    ^c 

It  seems  as  though  I  ought  to  have  a 
bite  by  this  time.  I  have  been  "  re- 
peating the  operation  "  for 
fully  twenty  minutes  ;  the 
sun  is  hot,  and  the  rapid 
water  makes  my  head 
dizzy.  I  wonder  what  the 
men  do  at  this  stage  ? 

Ah  !  I  remember.  Ac- 
cording to  the  professional 
lingo  the  fish  are  no*  "  ris- 
ing "  in  this  pool,  and  I 
must  go  farther  up  stream, 
which  I  proceed  to  do  as 
soon  as  my  skirts  are  tuck- 
ed up  a  little  more  secure- 
ly. How  I  regret  my  in- 
capacity to  wear  those 
big  rubber  boots  that 
fasten  around  the  waist  ! 
They  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  this  swampy 
place. 

There  !  One  foot  is  wet 
—  the  other  also!  Dear 
me  !  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  go  out  on  the  road 
and  come  back  to  the 
stream  farther  on.  Still, 
let  me  be  philosophical. 
One  can  no  more  have 
trout  than  fame  or  riches 
without  some  accompany- 
ing disadvantages.  Emer- 
son says  in  his  essay  on  compensa- 
tion  

Is  that  a  fish  ?  Surely — there — to  the 
right,  just  under  the  shade  of  that  rock  ! 


See  him,  with  his  head  up  stream,  his  tail 
lazily  waving  in  rhythm  with  the  water, 
his  pink-spotted  sides  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light '  Oh,  you  beauty  !  how  delicious 
you  will  taste,  served  up  in  bread  crumbs 
with  a  dash  of  lemon  (or  Worcestershire 
sauce  ?)  and  a  garnish  of  watercresses  ! 
Do  have  this  nice  little  brown  fly,  or  the 
nicer  white  one  at  the  end.  See,  I  drop 
them  just  over  your  nose  and  dangle 
them  invitingly.  "Will  you  walk  into  my 
parlor  ?" 

Ah  !  he  is  gone,  and  strange  to  say  I 
did  not  see  him  go,  though  my  eyes  were 
on  him.  That  is  too  bad,  but  not  an  un- 
common experience  if  I  may  judge  from 
our  dinner-table  talk.  Our  authoritative 
angler  (alias  the  Camp  Liar)  says  if  you 
"  whip "  a  pool  and  the  fish  sees  you 
there  is  no  use  staying  in  that  place  any 
longer. 

Now,  who  would  give  a  trout  credit 
for  so  much  discernment  ?  This  one 
saw  my  hat  and  my  general  get-up,  and, 


'  WHAT    IN   THUNDER  ! 


like   a   sensible  fish,  he  took  himself  off 
directly. 

I    must    now   try    my  luck    farther   up 
stream.     This  trout  fishing  is  a  perpetual 
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"movin'    on;"  as  arduous    as  poor    Jo's 
peregrinations,  and   with  as  little  result. 

•Jv  >I*  *t>  5fC 

Oh,  for  one  more  safety  pin !  That 
last  jump  loosened  my  dress  skirt,  and 
now  there  is  an  appalling  rent  in  the 
front  breadth,  the  result  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  dead  branch.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?     Ah,  of  course- — a  hairpin  ! 

There,  that  will  last  a  little  time,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  I  will  see  what  is  in  this 
pool  ;  it  looks  trout-full.  Or,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  will  not.  Just  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  is  a  cow,  and  she  is  looking  this 
way.  If  it  was  just  an  ordinary  Ohio 
cow  I  would  pay  no  attention  to  her,  but 
these  range  cattle  have  a  gaze  that  would 
freeze  the  blood  in  one's  veins. 

Shoo  !     I  will  move  on. 

Here  at  last  is  the  place.  A  glassy 
sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  lichenous 
purple  rocks  ;  a  volume  of  foam  pouring 
in  from  above  and  spreading  out  into 
ripples  below  ;  a  dead  pine  spanning  the 
stream  from  bank  to  bank,  and  cushions 
of  moss  meeting  the  placid  water  on  all 
sides.  Could  there  be  a  more  ideal  spot 
for  fishing  or  meditation  ?  All  around  is 
a  grove  of  quaking  asp  (first  cousin  to 
the  poplar).  A  refined,  gentle  tree  with 
whispering  leaves  and  lady-like  attitudes. 

The  change  is  refreshing,  for  pines, 
be  they  ever  so  poetical,  are  grim  and 
monotonous,  and  their  blackened  trunks 
covering  the  side  of  the  mountain  speak 
of  fire  and  storms,  snowslides  and  the 
roar  of  beasts  in  the  night.  That  they 
should  be  succeeded  in  Nature's  plan  by 
these  clean,  white-stemmed  trees  is  a  si- 
lent allegory.     Post  tenebras  lux. 

Beneath  the  trees  and  among  the  rocks 
grow  the  vivid  Colorado  wild  flowers  ; 
not  such  pale  beauties  as  we  find  in  April 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
but  gorgeous,  scarlet,  yellow  and  rose 
pink  blossoms,  like  dabs  of  pigment  on  a 
palette.  I  really  would  not  dare  to  carry 
this  bit  of  scenery  home  in  a  water  color, 
except  to  show  to  people  who  have  been 
here.  It  would  seem  like  an  attempt  to 
improve  on  one's  subject. 

Now  I  am  going  to  do  something  that 
will  show  great  strength  of  nerve  and 
will.  I  am  going  out  on  that  log.  You 
see  it  is  directly  over  the  pool,  and  I  can 
throw  the  fly  just  where  it  ought  to  go. 
The  case  is  perfectly  clear  ;  heretofore  I 
have  not  been  in  the  proper  position. 
Those  men  who  wear  big  boots,  climb 
right   into  the   water   up   to   their  knees, 


and,   of    course,    they   catch    trout — who 
couldn't  ? 

*  *  *  * 

Well,  here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  look- 
ing down  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
stream,  where  I  am  confident  there  is  a 
whole  panful  of  trout  waiting  yearningly 
for  my  flies.  Not  in  the  least  difficult 
getting  out,  either,  and  if  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen had  been  here  he  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  help  me. 

What's  the  matter  now  ?  I  can't  move 
my  pole  ;  the  hook  is  fast  in  that  tree. 
Dear,  dear,  how  stupid  of  me  to  carry  it 
over  my  shoulder  as  Mr.  Winkle  did  his 
gun  !  Come  off  there  !  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  slangy,  but  really 

No,  it  won't  stir  ;  neither  this  way  nor 
that !  Now,  I  don't  wonder  that  men  "  say 
things  "  when  they  have  such  provocation 
as  this.  What  do  they  say,  anyway,  and 
when  they  say  it  how  does  it  work  ?  I 
would  like  to  make  any  kind  of  a  remark 
that  I  thought  would  loosen  that  hook.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Jones  in  the  remote  seclu- 
sion of  his  own  tent  say,  "Gee  whang 
it  !  "  but  that  is  his  own  particular  proper- 
ty, and  to  borrow  a  man's  jointed  rod  and 
his  expletive,  too,  is  stretching  a  privilege 
in  a  way  my  conscience  won't  allow 
*  *  *  Am  I  to  sit  here  all  day  ?  *  *  * 
I  wonder  what  a  steady  pull  would  do — 
like  that.  I  don't  dare  to  be  very  forcible 
for  this  log  is  quite  round  and — I'll  try  a 
series  of  coaxing  jerks  with  an  emphatic 
yank  to  finish  with. 

Ah  !  there  it  comes,  with  the  air  of  say- 
ing, "  I  was  not  caught  at  all,  ovAj  fooling." 

Nevertheless  the  brown  fly  is  left  up  in 
the  tree,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will 
lead  a  useful  and  prosperous  career. 
Now,  if  the  trout  will  only  be  persuaded 
that  the  flavor  of  this  white  fly  is  as  fine 
as  that  of  the  brown  one,  I'll  catch  a 
string  of  fish  that  will  prove  me  entitled 
to  a  rod  of  my  own.  No  hurry,  however. 
The  camp  timepiece  is  Mt.  Harvard. 
When  the  sun  drops  behind  that  wall  of 
granite  which  towers  above  us  to  the 
West  we  know  it  is  a  quarter  to  5.  Long 
before  that  time  chilly  shadows  fill  the 
gulch  and  creep  up  the  cliff,  and  the 
South  Park  Range  takes  on  a  cold  gray, 
then  deepens  to  purple,  while  the  three 
snow  peaks  of  Mt.  Princeton  glow  with 
rosy  pink  against  the  evening  sky. 

According,  then,  to  signs  and  omens, 
it  must  be  about  half  past  3  o'clock, 
and  as  long  as  the  sun  continues  to 
warm  up  this    particular  nook  I  am  go- 
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ing  to  sit  and  swing  my  feet  over  the 
water.  It  is  comfortable  and  romantic, 
and  I  don't  care  so  much  about  fish  after 
all.  To  tell  the  truth  we  have  had  salm- 
on trout  for  dinner  every  day  for  the 
past  two  weeks  and  are  thinking  of  send- 
ing to  Buena  Vista  for  ham  or  bacon  or 
some  such  delicacy  for  a  change.  So 
why  should   I  cast  flies  ? 

What  are  those  beautiful  lines  of  Whit- 
tier's  addressed  to  Monadnock  ?  They 
begin  with  something  about  a  painter  and 
"for  her  sake."  I  do  not  quote  readily. 
I  wish  I  did.     Let  me  see. 

First  a  lake 
Tinted  with  sunset ;  next  the  wavy  lines 
Of  far  receding  hills,  and  yet  more  far 
Monadnock.     *     *    * 

Shades  of  Izaak  Walton,  was  that  a 
bite  ?  That  earthquake,  that  cyclone, 
that  terrific  tug  that  is  bending  the  pole 
into  a  letter  C  and  lashing  the  water  into 
suds.  It  is  never  a  trout ;  it  is  nothing 
less  than  a  sturgeon,  or  perhaps  a  sea  ser- 
pent, and  it  is  pulling  me  off  the 

***** 

Something  must  always  be  left  to  the 


imagination  of  the  reader.  When  the 
Russian  poet  Pushkin  is  carried  beyond 
the  force  of  language  his  emotions  ex- 
plode into  a  shower  of  stars.  So  I  find 
nothing  but  asterisks  will  express  my 
situation.  Up  to  my  waist  in  the  Cot- 
tonwood ;  the  water  sweeping  my  skirts 
around  me  ;  my  head  dizzy  and  my  hat 
floating  rapidly  off  toward  the  Arkansas  ! 
But  the  trout  ?  Ah,  yes  !  Here  he  is  ;  I 
seized  him  with  both  hands  as  I  took  my 
plunge  and  he  shall  not  get  away.  He  is 
not  so  large  as  I  expected.  Indeed,  quite 
inside  the  law  ;  hardly  worth  cooking  for 
a  camp  of  nine  people.  Still  he  is  my 
first  trout,  and  I'll  not  surrender  him  to 
any  fish  commissioner. 

I  steal  up  to  camp  the  back  way,  and 
after  leaving  the  rod  with  its  fellows 
against  the  tree  I  seek  my  own  tent. 

As  the  6  o'clock  horn  sounds  I  hear 
Mr.  Jones'  footsteps  going  supperward. 
Will  he  stop  at  the  pine  tree  ? 

He  does. 

I  hear  the  click  of  the  metal  reel  and 
then  a  growl — 

"What  in  thunder!  " 
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HAD  reached  forty 
without  having  cast, 
a  line,  an  unusual  ex- 
perience in  this  coun- 
try among  men  who 
have  any  means  or 
leisure.  When  a  boy, 
armed  with  hook  and 
line  and  limber  rod, 
cut  from  the  bushes, 
and  with  a  worm- for 
bait,  I  essayed  to  lure 
the  trout  and  other 
small  fishes  from  a 
stream  near  my  pa- 
ternal home.  I  would 
wangle  for  hours,  not- 
ing in  the  clear  water 
whole  swarms  of  little  fish  surrounding 
my  hook  and  nibbling  the  bait  at  will. 
Terrible  jerks  made  I,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Weary  and  vexed  at  ill  luck  I  was  induced 
to  surrender  my  rod  to  a  little  darky  boy 
about   half  my  size,  who  would  forthwith 


begin  pulling  up  the  fishes  by  the  dozen. 
I  took  a  violent  dislike  for  fishing.  It  was 
clearly  not  an  intellectual  diversion.  It 
seemed  unworthy  of  a  man  possessing  any 
mental  endowments. 

Then  came  college  life,  the  study  for  a 
profession  and  its  pursuit.  Laborious  lit- 
erary labors  were  interlarded,  and  thus 
the  years  passed.  Boyhood  gradually 
merged  into  manhood  and  youth  crept 
along  until  the  gray  hairs  and  thin  patch 
and  the  rude  awakening  of  the  fortieth 
birthday  gave  solemn  warning  that  the 
vernal  equinox  was  passed  and  life  would 
know  no  more  the  odors  of  its  first  spring. 
During  all  these  busy  years,  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  fame 
and  fortune,  I  looked  with  pity  upon  the 
deluded  mortals  who  were  wasting  their 
time  and  energies  on  any  such  paltry  and 
purposeless  pastime  as  fishing.  Among 
the  mere  pleasure-loving  crowd  I  regarded 
these  excursions  as  the  fitting  complement 
of  an  aimless  life  ;  but  when  I  saw  strong- 
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minded  men,  possessing  brains  and  abil- 
ity and  advancing-  rapidly  in  business, 
professional  practice  and  public  life,  de- 
liberately collecting  together  an  elaborate 
kit  and  gear  and  starting  out  on  a  fishing 
excursion,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
they  were  the  victims  of  a  mild  form  of 
insanity. 

This  bit  of  very  unimportant  autobi- 
ography is  given  merely  as  a  prelude  to 
a  narrative — a  sort  of  quiet  and  sombre 
background  for  the  little  picture  that  is  to 
follow. 

During  the  summer  of  1889  I  was  urged 
by  a  friend  residing  near  Brockville,  Ont., 
to  come  for  a  visit,  and  among  other  in- 
ducements offered  was  a  week's  fishing 
on  the  Rideau  Lakes.  He  had  just  dis- 
covered the  beauties  of  this  region  and  its 
merits,  and  had  erected  a  hotel  on  one  of 
the  numerous  islands,  with  the  intention 
of  making  the  place  a  favorite  summer 
resort.  If  my  dear  friend  could  have 
known  of  the  good-natured  contempt  that 
such  a  proposition  awakened  in  my  mind 
I  fear  his  invitation  would  not  have  been 
given.  But,  to  shorten  matters,  I  was 
finally  induced  to  go  to  Brockville  for  a 
little  visit,  but  with  many  misgivings  and 
painful  anticipations  of  boredom.  Out  of 
good  nature,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  churlishness,  I  also  consented  to  go  to 
the  lake  one  Tuesday  afternoon,  spend  the 
night  at  the  hotel,  and  the  next  day  start 
for  home.  With  secret  cunning  I  inwardly 
reflected  that  this  would  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  protracted  boredom. 

Off  we  started  one  Tuesday  afternoon 
late  in  August.  The  day  was  beautiful. 
We  took  the  new  line  of  railway  from 
Brockville — the  Brockville,  Westport  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  —  and  in  a  short  time 
were  at  Westport,  a  little  town  situated 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Rideau  system 
of  lakes.  It  was  now  dusk,  and  entering 
one  of  those  charming  little  steam  yachts 
that  are  so  common  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  its  tributary  waters  we  had  a 
pleasant  sail  of  ten  miles,  and  then  landed 
at  Long  Island,  and  were  soon  made  com- 
fortable in  the  hotel — one  of  the  model 
summer  structures  of  the  period,  built,  as 
usual,  of  boards  nailed  to  a  frail  frame- 
work— no  shingles  without  and  no  plaster 
within.  As  you  lie  on  a  very  comfortable 
bed,  moonlight  or  sunlight  works  away  in 
through  little  apertures  in  the  wooden 
walls,  and  your  fellow  guest  in  the  room 
above  makes  his  presence  felt  on  the 
board   floor  over  your  head  a  trifle  more 


distinctly  than  if  he  were  in  your  own 
room.  Broad  verandas  of  course  sur- 
round the  house,  and  it  is  altogether 
an  ideal  summer  lodging.  I  spent  my 
first  night  in  the  deliberate  pursuit  of 
absolute  rest  and  pleasure,  it  having  been 
determined  before  retiring  that  we  were 
to  be  up  at  5.30  in  order  to  indulge  in 
one  fishing  tour  before  I  took  my  de- 
parture. I  accepted  this  as  a  compromise, 
and  felt  an  inward  sense  of  pride  and  self 
complacency  at  this  tribute  to  my  good 
nature  and  self  sacrifice. 

The  morning  broke  radiantly  clear,  as 
only  an  August  morning  in  Ontario  can 
break.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
but  the  sun's  brilliant  rays  were  tempered 
by  a  thin,  dreamy  haze,  which  so  often 
lends  a  subdued  charm  to  the  beauties  of  an 
early  autumn  morning.  I  did  not  need  to 
be  awakened  ;  and,  taking  a  hasty  bath 
and  throwing  on  my  clothes,  I  stepped  out 
upon  the  veranda.  The  scene  was  truly 
superb.  Long  Island  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  and  all  about  and  in  every 
direction  are  smaller  islands  covered  with 
rich  foliage,  and  here  and  there  are  newly- 
built  summer  cottages  that  wealthy  per- 
sons have  erected.  These  are  the  advance 
guard  of  numbers  which  will  appear  when 
the  beauties  and  advantages  of  the  place 
become  better  known.  My  host  soon  ap- 
peared, together  with  the  genial  Dr.  M., 
who  accompanied  us  on  the  tour.  Turn- 
ing to  the  water's  edge,  I  saw  the  boat- 
men already  at  work  making  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  the  fishing  excursion. 
Presently  the  rods  were  brought  forth, 
the  reels  adjusted,  the  lines  prepared  and 
the  hooks  attached. 

I  was  presented  with  the  gear  that  I 
was  to  use  and  started  with  the  rest  of  the 
party  for  the  boats,  feeling  certain  every 
moment  that  I  would  either  break  the  rod 
by  some  blundering  or  contrive  to  get  the 
hook  neatly  imbedded  either  in  my  clothes 
or  my  flesh  ;  but  we  got  safely  on  board 
the  boats.  My  host  and  I  occupied  one, 
the  doctor  and  his  friend  the  other.  Each 
boat  was  admirably  fitted  up  with  all  con- 
veniences. Two  heavily-  cushioned  seats 
were  prepared  for  the  fishers,  while  the 
boatman  sat  in  the  bow  and  rowed,  and 
had,  in  addition,  the  care  of  a  kettle  of 
live  minnows,  our  bait,  and  a  landing  net, 
which  was  to  contain  the  many  trophies 
of  our  prowess.  Thus  it  was  that  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  started  on  a  fishing 
excursion.  The  boatman  gave  his  first 
pull  at  the  oars.     "  What  a  piece  of  hope- 
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less  idiocy,"  thought  I,  "and  for  grown- 
up men  !  "  My  self  respect  was  well  nigh 
extinguished,  and  the  minutes  were  count- 
ed until  it  should  be  safely  over  and  I 
once  more  back  to  sensible  pursuits  and 
among  rational  beings. 
.  We  soon  reached  the  "fishing  ground." 
Massie  —  that  was  our  boatman's  name, 
and  he  was  a  thorough  expert— dropped 
his  oars.  The  tin  can  was  opened,  a 
bright  and  lively  minnow  was  fastened  to 
the  end  of  my  hook,  and,  following  the 
example  of  my  host,  with  a  sigh  of  self 
contempt  I  threw  the  line  out.  I  saw  it 
sink  into  the  water,  and  as  Massie  said  it 
was  deep  and  we  should  require  thirty  or 
forty  feet  of  line,  I  began  mechanically  to 
pay  it  out.  The  click  of  the  revolving 
reel  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
impressive  silence  of  the  sun-illumined 
waters.  Thus  sat  we,  my  friend's  line  on 
one  side  of  the  boat,  my  own  on  the  other, 
and  I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  recalled  the 
epigrammatic  definition  of  fishing  by  some 
cynic  :  "  A  fish  at  one  end  of  the  line 
and  a  fool  at  the  other,"  the  only  thing 
wanting,  in  my  thought,  being  the  fish. 

Aye  !  What  was  that  ?  Heigho  !  Some- 
thing tugging  at  my  hook.  Quick  as  a 
flash  I  was  upon  my  feet.  "  You've  struck 
him  "  cries  Massie,  perfectly  cool.  How 
could  a  person  be  cool  in  such  a  case 
was  the  thought  that  darted  through  my 
brain.  How  can  I  describe  everything 
that  was  crowded  into  that  one  moment  ? 
The  little  rod  in  an  instant  was  bent  and 
the  whole  hidden  depths  of  the  lake 
seemed  to  be  in  commotion.  Instinct  in- 
stantly taught  me  to  keep  the  line  taut, 
and  so  I  began  furiously  to  wind  up  the 
reel.  I  had  at  least  forty  feet  out,  a  few 
feet  had  been  wound  in,  when  the  enemy 
made  a  plunge,  and  to  save  my  rod  the  line 
was  paid  out  again.  Then  I  began  to 
reel  in  once  more.  I  just  held  him  and 
slowly  wound  in  the  line.  Soon,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  boat,  I  saw  him — a  per- 
fect beauty  !  His  next  move  was  toward 
the  surface,  and  with  a  sudden  dash  he 
leaped  out  of  the  water  and  into  the  air. 
My  !  Now  I  feared  I  should  lose  him. 
I  kept  a  steady  grip  and  he  passed  through 
the  acrobatic  ordeal  without  escaping  me. 
I  resumed  my  work  of  taking  in  line. 
He  tugged  away  gallantly  and  then  made 
a  dive  under  the  boat  ;  but,  with  an  instinct 
which  years  of  education  could  not  have 
instilled,  I  instantly  adjusted  the  rod  to 
the  changed  conditions.  My  foe  was  evi- 
dently getting  tired  of  the  struggle.  Click  ! 


went  the  winding  reel.  He  was  drawing 
near  the  surface.  Again  I  could  see  him 
at  a  nearer  view. 

"  A  beauty  ! "  exclaimed  Massie,  as  he 
seized  the  landing  net.  Click  !  went  the 
reel,  but  who  could  repeat  the  wild  mono- 
logue I  kept  up  during  this  intoxicating 
performance.  Every  second  was  bring- 
ing him  nearer  the  surface.  The  landing 
net  was  already  in  the  water  and  near  to 
the  struggling  beauty.  I  gave  him  a  little 
tip  and  Massie  dexterously  got  beneath 
him.  In  a  flash  I  saw  him  safely  landed, 
and  gave  forth  a  shout  that  echoed  to  the 
remotest  recesses  of  this  isle-studded  lake. 

Thus  was  landed  my  first  fish — a  beauti- 
ful, fat  black  bass  weighing  four  pounds  ! 
Oh,  what  a  revolution !  How  life  had 
changed  in  five  short  minutes  !  The  cold 
cynic  of  forty  winters  —  where  was  he? 
Gone  !  and  in  his  place  stood  an  enthusi- 
ast, his  eyes  beaming,  his  heart  palpitat- 
ing with  delight,  his  pulse  dancing,  and 
his  whole  soul  alive  with  rapture.  What 
cared  he  for  law  or  politics  ?  What  mat- 
tered it  that  constituents  might  grumble, 
newspapers  rave,  and  opponents  inveigh? 
Begone,  vain  world  !  What  are  all  the 
dreams  of  ambition,  the  yearnings  for 
power,  the  thirst  for  fame?  Did  he  not 
recall  the  well-worn  lines  of — I  think — 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes? 

Ah,  what  are  the  treasures  we  perish  to  win 
Compared  with  the  trout  we  first  caught 
with  a  pin  ? 

To  veteran  fishermen  all  this  will,  no 
doubt,  seem  turgid  and  ridiculous  ;  but, 
perchance,  memory  will  enable  them  to 
go  back  to  the  sunny  hours  of  childhood 
when  they  felt  the  ecstasy  of  the  first  fish. 
Multiply  these  sensations  in  a  man  of 
forty  and  then  be  charitable. 

The  morning  wore  quickly  away,  and 
this  bass  was  not  my  sole  trophy.  Again 
and  again  the  delightful  sensation  of  a 
tug  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  repeated, 
and,  one  after  another,  a  fine  collection  of 
black  bass  was  safely"  deposited  in  the  tin 
drawer  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  receptacle 
in  our  boat.  My  host  is  an  experienced 
fisherman,  an  enthusiast,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  both  expert  and  lucky. 
But,  by  one  of  those  concatenations  of 
events  that  no  fellow  can  understand, 
though  he  diligently  dangled  his  line,  he 
got  nothing,  while  I  was  keeping  Massie 
continually  employed  with  his  landing  net 
and  the  fastening  of  fresh  minnows  on  my 
hooks. 

Eight  o'clock  came  and  we  started  for 
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' AYE  !      WHAT  S   THAT  i 


home  and  breakfast.  We  reached  the 
little  landing  cove  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  doctor  and  his  companion.  They 
had  had  some  luck,  and  got  a  few  small 
ones,  but  nothing  compared  to  mine  ;  and 
as  we  walked  up  to  the  hotel,  Massie  bear- 
ing before  us  my  pan  of  stunning  big 
fish,  there  was  not  a  prouder  or  happier 
man  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

And  what  an  appetite  for  breakfast ! 
How  delightful  the  fresh  air  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  how  uplifting  was  the  beautiful 
scenery  ;  how  exhilarating  the  captivat- 
ing sport  !  All  the  cares  and  worries 
of  life  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
aside  and  a  complete  rejuvenation  taken 
place.  My  heart  was  light,  my  spirits 
were  buoyant..  Ah,  Mr.  Brown-Sequard, 
methinks  your  elixir  of  life  will  prove  an 
ephemeral  renewer  of  youth  beside  the 
never -failing  joy  of  a  summer  holiday, 
heightened  by  the  exhilarating  charms  of 
fishing  sport. 

After  a  satisfactory  breakfast  and  a 
composing  pipe,  seated  on  the  veranda,  in 
the  most  comfortable  of  chairs,  my  host 
reminded  me  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  we  should  have  to  take  the  steam 
yacht  for  Smith's  Falls  in  order  to  catch  the 
train  for  Halifax. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  inconvenient  for 


you  to  leave  to-day,"  I  timidly  and  in- 
sinuatingly suggested.  "  I  know  you  do 
not  want  to  lose  the  whole  day's  sport." 

I  thought  I  saw  a  wicked  smile  pass 
around  as  I  glanced  at  the  faces  of  the 
company. 

"  I  see  it,"  said  my  genial  host.  "  You 
want  to  stay  another  day  !  By  all  means. 
You  have  not  half  seen  the  place.  Stop 
until  to-morrow." 

He  had  hit  the  idea  completely.  The 
individual  who  once  counted  the  minutes 
that  should  bring  an  escape  from  boredom 
was  now  enthusiastically  looking  forward 
with  consuming  eagerness  to  more  of  the 
unspeakable  delights  of  the  rod  and  line. 
And  let  it  be  said  here  that  not  the  next 
day  nor  the  day  following  saw  my  depar- 
ture from  this  interesting  spot.  Once  the 
sweets  of  sporting  life  were  tasted,  no  few 
hours  would  suffice  to  satisfy  my  growing 
appetite  for  more. 

I  rapidly  overcame  my  long-cherished 
belief  that  to  abandon  my  post  of  duty  in 
the  thick  of  business  affairs  for  a  single 
day  would  unhinge  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  universe.  Indeed,  one  morning's 
success  with  rod  and  reel  converted  me 
from  an  elderly,  serious,  plodding  world- 
ly worker  into  a  modified  savage,  con- 
tent to  let  men  come  and  go  at  their  own 
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sweet  will,  while  I  enjoyed  the  keen  thrill 
of  playing  a  frisky  black  bass  through  the 
clear  waters  of  that  Canadian  lake.  How 
many  men  —  and  among  them  men  of 
wealth  —  there  are,  who  live  devoid  of  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  real  joys  of  exist- 
ence, and  probably  shorten  their  days  by 
reason  of  an  inexorable  sense  of  the  su- 
preme necessity  of  their  personal  attention 
to  all  the  details  of  their  affairs.  If  once 
the  door  could  be  opened  and  they  could 
be  induced  to  look  in  upon  the  feast  that 
nature  spreads  for  the  weary  and  overworn 
in  so  many  places  on  this  great  continent 
of  ours,  with  its  lakes  and  rivers,  its  for- 
ests and  its  streams,  they  would  soon  be- 
gin to  partake,  life  would  be  sweeter  as 
well  as  longer,  and  they  would  presently 
discover  how  marvelously  well  the  world 
manages  to  wag  along  without  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  any  of  us. 

The  trip  to  Smith's  Falls  having  been 
abandoned  by  unanimous  consent,  of 
course  another  fishing  excursion  was  in 
order.  Other  grounds  were  visited.  My 
host  and  I  were  companions  as  before, 
and  once  more  luck  perched  upon  my  rod. 
My  friend  managed  to  secure  one  fish 
while  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  half  dozen, 
and  back  we  came  to  luncheon.  We  fished 
with  excellent  luck  in  the  afternoon  until 


the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall.  At  last 
we  wound  up  our  reels  and  prepared  to 
return  to  the  hotel.  The  sun  was  down. 
The  day  had  been  clear  and  warm.  As 
the  sun  departed  and  the  twilight  began 
to  deepen  into  dusk  came  the  delicious 
coolness  of  an  August  evening.  There 
was  scarce  a  breath  of  wind  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lake  was  like  one  vast  mir- 
ror. Far  as  the  eye  could  see  were  lovely 
vistas  of  island  and  water  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  foliage  reaching  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  lake. 

As  I  lay  back  in  the  cushioned  seat,  the 
whole  scene  seemed  the  most  beautiful 
and  uplifting  I  had  ever  beheld.  Supreme 
quiet  and  peace  rested  over  the  whole 
lake,  save  when  broken  by  the  weird 
echoes  of  the  distant  loon.  Long  Island 
is  divided  by  an  inlet  on  both  sides.  En- 
tering either  north  or  south  by  a  narrow 
passage,  one  presently  opens  out  into  a 
beautiful  little  lake  within  the  island  com- 
pletely overshadowed  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  hardwood.  Once  upon  the 
bosom  of  this  little  inland  lake  in  the 
gloaming  of  a  summer  twilight  the  scene 
is  beyond  description.  The  mirror-like 
surface  is  darkened  by  the  shades  of 
night,  and  from  its  unruffled  surface  is  re- 
flected everything  near  of  earth  and  sky 
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with  such  perfection  that  it  is  impossible, 
even  on  the  most  intent  observation  of 
material  objects,  to  determine  whether 
you  are  gliding  through  water  or  sky. 
Everything  is  unreal  and  mystic,  and  all 
the  early  dreams  of  fairyland  seem  realized. 
Suddenly  from  the  tall  maples  above  our 
heads  came  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  whip- 
poorwill.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
heard  the  strains  of  this  love-fabled  bird, 
and  amid  such  surroundings  and  under 
such  influences,  is  it  any  wonder  that  rooms 
of  the  heart,  long  closed  and  locked  with 
rusty  keys,  were  opened,  and  the  soft  and 
delicious  impulses  known  only  when  love 
plays  upon  the  tender  chord  of  youth 
came  back  for  the  moment  in  great  tor- 
rents of  sentiment  ?  I  could  not  but  recall 
then  and  there  one  especially  suggestive 
verse  of  the  old  song  of  the  whippoor- 
will,  that  I  had  always  cherished,  but 
which  now  filled  me  with  its  meaning  as 
never  before  : 

It  is  said  that  whatever  sweet  feelings 

May  be  throbbing  within  a  fond  heart, 
When  listening  to  whippoorwill's  singing 

For  a  twelvemonth  will  never  depart. 
Oh,  then  we  will  meet  in  the  woodland, 

Far  away  from  the  hurrying  throng, 
And  whisper  our  love  to  each  other 

When  we  hear  the  first  whippoorwill's  song. 

But  let  me  not  drift  into  sentiment.  It 
is  well  sometimes  to  have  the  soul  stirred 
up  a  bit,  and  these  reflections  were  the 
wholesome  results  of  a  first  day's  fishing. 
Amid  these  happy  dreams  the  boat  glided 
along,  and  soon  we  were  at  the  landing 
place.  With  an  appetite  not  etherealized 
by  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  scene 
we  were  soon  partaking  of  a  substantial 
dinner.  Not,  indeed,  a  formal  affair,  with 
courses  of  dainties  designed  to  tempt  a 
cloyed  appetite,  but  a  toothsome  collec- 
tion of  substantiate,  fresh  bass  caught  by 
our  own  hand,  served  hot  and  sweetened 
by  that  most  effective  of  sauces — a  healthy 
appetite,  born  of  outdoor  exercise,  free- 
dom from  care  and  the  uplifting  influ- 
ences of  nature.  This,  indeed,  was  living  ! 
This  was  getting  out  of  one's  self — out  of 
the  ruts  of  monotonous  routine  and  re- 
storing tone  to  body  and  mind. 

After  dinner  how  delightful  the  pipe 
tasted  as  we  again  seated  ourselves  on  the 
veranda  to  enliven  an  hour  with  tale  and 
gossip,  and  how  soon,  nature  having  free 
scope  to  assert  herself,  we  felt  a  sweet 
drowsiness  which  told  us  that  bed  was  the 
place  for  us  all.  Not  after  midnight  and 
with  nightcaps  and  other  noxious  inven- 
tions, but  early  in  the  evening,  the  system 


all  aglow  with  health.  We  arranged  for 
another  tour  at  half-past  5  next  morning, 
and  soon  we  were  all  in  bed,  and  with  a 
delightful  sense  of  healthy  exhaustion  the 
world  and  consciousness  began  to  fade 
out  of  sight. 

That  sleep  was  undisturbed  by  restless 
dreams  ;  but  in  the  balmy  slumbers  of  the 
night  came  to  me  pleasant  sensations  of  a 
tug  at  the  line.  In  visions  I  was  holding 
the  rod  once  more,  and  felt  what  the 
fisherman  so  longs  for  and  starts  with  de- 
light in  finding — the  rapturous  tug  at  the 
hook  which  indicates  a  bite,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  capture.  Here  was  the  enthusiast 
of  a  day  completely  carried  away  with  the 
sport,  and  continuing  the  happy  exercise 
in  dreams.  But  what  sportsman  who  has 
whipped  a  stream  all  day  for  salmon,  and 
been  rewarded  by  landing  a  thirty-pounder 
before  the  day  was  over,  has  not  gone 
over  the  exciting  scenes  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night  ?  It  was  as  the  scarred 
veteran  of  a  hundred  fights  recalls  the 
stirring  incidents  of  some  infantry  charge 
when  the  enemy's  stronghold  was  stormed, 
and  the  old  flag  was  planted  on  the  de- 
serted battlements  of  the  foe  amid  the 
battle's  roar  and  his  comrades'  cheers. 

Day  after  day  passed,  each  filled  with 
its  quota  of  sport  and  pleasure.  My  ex- 
ceptional luck  continued,  and  though  the 
party  was  increased  by  fresh  arrivals  I 
still  remained  each  day  facile  princeps — 
the  new  meteor  in  the  piscatorial  heavens. 
The  longer  I  remained  the  more  indiffer- 
ent I  became  to  all  that  was  occurring 
in  the  outer  world.  Rest  and  renewed 
health  were  the  guerdons  of  each  day's 
experience.  But  all  things  must  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  time  necessarily  arrived 
when  I  was  to  take  my  last  look  at 
Rideau  Lake  and  go  back  to  newspapers, 
letters,  telegrams  and  business.  Thus 
endeth  the  story  of  my  first — but  I  hope 
not  last  —  fishing  expedition,  which  had 
been  postponed  by  the  accidents  of  fate 
for  forty  years.  Once  more  I  am  in  the 
old  routine,  but  with  renewed  vigor  and 
energy.  The  prosaic  now  surrounds  and 
prevails.  But  amid  the  din  of  duty  it  is 
pleasant  to  go  back  to  such  scenes  as  I 
have  been  describing.  They  brighten  up 
one's  life,  and  some  other  unfortunate  old 
boy  who  like  myself  has  not  indulged  in 
sport,  because  it  was  undignified,  may  be 
roused  from  his  lethargy  while  reading 
these  pages  and  become  what  I  now  am, 
an  enthusiastic,  though  I  hope  a  sensible, 
sportsman. 
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REATING  of  such  a 
subject  as  that  set 
forth  by  the  title  of 
this  article,  one  en- 
ters the  field  with  the 
feeling  that  he  is 
treading  on  danger- 
ous ground,  for  the 
opinions  of  a  college 
man  regarding  any 
particular  branch  of 
athletics  are  apt  to  be 
very  strongly  tinged 
by  the  color  of  the 
ribbon  he  is  proud  to 
wear.  And  in  nothing  is  this  truer  than 
in  rowing.  Here  the  average  college  man 
will  cheer  enthusiastically  for  the  "  Cook 
stroke  "  or  the  "  Storrow  stroke,"  as  he  is 
a  supporter  of  the  blue  or  the  crimson, 
with  a  total  disregard  of  what  are  the  es- 
sential differences  between  the  two.  To 
him  they  are  simply  another  name  for  vic- 
tory. But  to  the  rowing  man  they  have 
a  deeper  significance.  They  mean  to  him 
systems  that  will  bear  careful  investiga- 
tion, theories  which  must  be  worked  out 
through  long,  hard  months  of  training, 
theories  that  experience  has  proved  to  be 
the  sure  way  to  success  when  faithfully 
followed. 

Much  confusion  arises  in  speaking  of  the 
work  of  a  crew  from  the  use  of  the  terms 
■"skill"  and  "form."  To  define  either 
very  accurately  is  difficult.  For,  regard- 
ing "form  "  especially,  the  tenets  of  the 
different  styles  of  strokes  differ  widely. 
Skill  and  form  are  by  no  means  the  same, 
and  the  results  are  at  still  greater  variance. 
For  skill  I  can  find  no  better  definition 
than  that  given  by  Mr.  Garnett  in  his  able 
and  interesting  article  on  "  The  Harvard 
Stroke."  * 

He  there  concisely  defines  skill  as  "  that 
which  enables  one  to  win."  Skill  is,  then, 
what  the  rowing  man  should  acquire.  Skill 
is,  as  regards  victory,  a  means.  But  when 
compared  with  form  the  situation  is  altered ; 
skill  then  becomes  the  end  to  which  form 
is  the  means.  Or,  more  briefly,  victory  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  a  college  crew,  skill 
is  essential  to  victory,  and  for  a  college 
crew  form  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 

*  Outing  for  March,  i88q. 


medium  through  which  to  obtain  the  req- 
uisite skill. 

Now  what  is  "form?"  In  1888  Mr. 
Percy  Bolton,  '86  S.,  who  had  so  success- 
fully coached  the  Yale  crew  the  year  be- 
fore, prepared,  at  my  request,  a  description 
of  the  Cook  stroke.  He  covered  the  sub- 
ject very  thoroughly  and  carefully,  and  I 
found  it  exceedingly  useful  in  training 
the  crew  of  that  year,  and  it  has  become 
an  authority  for  the  succeeding  captains. 
In  it  he  defines  "  form  "  as  follows  :  "  An 
elimination  of  useless  movements  and  the 
consequent  unproductive  expenditure  of 
strength,  together  with  the  adoption  of 
correct  movements  which  call  for  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  power,  constitutes 
'  form.'  " 

A  glance  at  the  position  of  a  college 
crew  at  the  beginning  of  a  boating  season 
may  serve  to  show  why  the  college  oars- 
man has  been  led  to  place  his  faith  in 
form.  The  number  of  candidates  for 
seats  in  the  university  boat  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year's  training  will  doubtless 
be  twenty  or  twenty-five  men.  Among 
these  are  to  be  found  every  possible  vari- 
ety of  build,  height,  weight,  muscular 
development  and  disposition,  which  also 
plays  an  important  part,  as  everyone  who 
has  ever  attempted  to  coach,  or  who  has 
endeavored  to  form  a  crew  out  of  raw 
material,  will  fully  appreciate.  The  phys- 
ical differences  are  exceeded  in  number 
only  by  the  number  of  ideas,  or  rather 
lack  of  ideas,  on  the  subjects  of  strokes, 
training  and  other  kindred  topics  so  dear 
to  the  oarsman's  heart.  The  time  for  prep- 
aration before  the  annual  race  is  limited. 
Often,  too,  with  the  men  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  university,  and  with 
the  difference  in  the  hours  of  recitation, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  time  during 
which  the  men  can  be  worked  and  coached 
together. 

Were  the  length  of  time  sufficient  we 
might  put  the  men  in  a  shell  and  let 
them  practice  rowing.  .  Then,  doubtless, 
experience  and  common  sense  would  bring 
them  to  that  stage  where  constant  prac- 
tice would  have  sufficiently  strengthened 
the  rowing  muscles,  and  steady  and  con- 
stant rowing  together  so  accustomed  them 
to  each   other's  faults    and    taught  them 
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the  remedies,  that  sufficient  skill  would 
have  been  obtained  to  make  such  a  crew 
a  winner.  But  such  a  process  requires  far 
more  time  than  is  at  the  disposal  of  a 
college  crew  and  must  therefore  be  put 
aside.  One  or  two  of  the  men  perhaps 
have  had  previous  experience  in  the  uni- 
versity boat,  others  may  never  have  sat 
in  a  shell. 

The  majority,  however,  have  rowed  in 
their  class  crews,  and  these  have  imbib- 
ed the  various  ideas  of  their  respective 
coaches.  The  theory,  then,  of  trusting 
to  experience  cannot  be  considered.  To 
adopt  some  particular  man's  rowing,  some 
man  who  has  had  experience,  as  a  stand- 
ard, and  then  to  coach  the  rest  of  the  men 
to  row  like  him,  is  also  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  seldom  can  a  man  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  a  year  whose  rowing  is  good 
enough  to  serve  as  a  standard.  Then, 
too,  it  would  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
a  new  style  every  year  and  the  confusion 
that  results  from  such  a  course. 

The  only  plan,  then,  seems  to  be  the 
adoption  of  some  fixed  standard  and  sys- 
tem, one  which  can  be  maintained  from 
year  to  year — a  standard  to  which  all  the 
men  can  be  coached,  and  a  system  which 
the  experience  of  each  year  will  tend  to 
improve.  A  full  and  complete  realization 
of  this  standard  constitutes  skill,  and  is 
attained,  or  rather  approached,  with  a 
college  crew  by  thorough  and  careful  ad- 
herence to  the  requirements  of  form. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  attention  to  in- 
dividual form  that  college  rowing  is  most 
open  to  criticism.  While  great  care  must 
be  paid  to  the  position  of  a  man's  back, 
arms,  etc.,  during  the  different  parts  of 
the  stroke,  yet  often  coaches  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  force  some  men  to 
work  in  a  position  that  their  physical 
build  will  not  permit.  By  this  I  do  not 
want  to  be  understood  as  not  being  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  and 
coaching  all  the  men  to  it.  But  even  this 
has  a  limit ;  and  it  was  in  this,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  that  Harvard  made 
her  mistake  in  1888. 

Naturally  being  greatly  interested  in 
the  progress  made  by  the  Harvard  crew 
of  that  year,  I  visited  Cambridge  several 
times  during  the  spring  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  very  good  opportunity 
to  watch  the  crew  at  work.  It  was  evi- 
dent what  they  were  working  for,  but  it 
was  also  evident  that  their  coaches  were 
insisting  on  positions  that  the  men  were 
incapable  of  assuming.     The  sacrifice  of 


crew  form  for  individual  form  is  absurd, 
as  individual  form  alone  can  never  win  a 
race,  while  crew  form,  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  individual  form,  may  ;  not,  however, 
against  a  crew  that  combines  the  two. 

The  sliding  seat,  the  most  important  of 
rowing  inventions,  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  stroke,  namely,  the  recover. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  stroke,  as  a  whole, 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  stroke  proper, 
while  the  blade  is  in  the  water,  and  the 
recover,  while  the  blade  is  in  the  air. 
During  the  stroke  proper  the  principal 
difference  observable  between  a  crew 
with  slides  and  one  without  would  be  a 
slightly  less  body  swing  on  the  part  of 
the  crew  in  the  slides,  and  yet  a  longer 
sweep  through  the  water.  The  element 
of  the  recover  introduced  by  the  sliding 
seat  brought  in  a  question  of  serious  mo- 
ment. In  the  old  days  the  "getting back 
for  another"  was  a  comparatively  simple 
affair,  but  to-day  the  question  of  how 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  pounds, 
divided  into  eight  unequal  parts,  are  to  be 
shifted  over  about  twenty  inches  of  slide 
evenly  without  hindering  the  onward  mo- 
tion of  the  boat  is  a  point  that  troubles 
the  coaches. 

It  was  always  given  careful  attention 
by  Mr.  Cook  and  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  Yale  stroke,  which  is  so  widely 
known  by  his  name. 

It  is  my  intention  to  confine  myself 
simply  to  the  history  of  Yale  boating  since 
1886,  for  of  that  time  I  can  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
fall  of  1885  did  not  open  auspiciously  for 
Yale  boating.  The  recollections  of  the 
overwhelming  defeat  on  the  Thames  the 
previous  June  were  green  in  the  minds  of 
the  men  when  they  came  together  at  the 
opening  of  college  and  plans  were  being 
made  for  the  coming  athletic  year. 

To  look  back  on  that  defeat  to-day  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  results,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  for  the  interests  of  Yale 
boating.  For  that  defeat  put  an  end  once 
and  for  all  to  all  old  systems,  and  made 
the  men  fully  realize  that  victory  could  be 
purchased  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  per- 
sonal considerations  and  motives  on  the 
altar  of  the  general  good. 

With  this  idea  of  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  a  thoroughly  scientific  system  of 
stroke  and  training  the  work  of  the  year 
was  begun.  The  final  point  then  was  the 
selection  of  the  system  and  the  plan  of 
carrying    it    out    during  the   year.     Yale 
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was  particularly  fortunate  in  that  the 
power  of  choice  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  the  clearheadedness  to  see  what 
stroke  was  best  adapted  to  her  needs, 
and  who  possessed  the  ability  and  energy 
to  carry  out  his  ideas.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  Alfred  Cowles,  Jr.,  '86, 
the  captain  that  year,  for  bringing  back 
to  Yale  the  Cook  stroke. 

The  candidates  for  seats  in  the  boat 
were  not  such  as  to  give  promise  of  a 
fast  crew.  However,  they  possessed  good 
muscular  development,  and  a  great  will- 
ingness to  train  faithfully  and  to  accept 
coaching.  The  work  of  the  year  began 
right  down  at  the  ground — the  first  prin- 
ciples were  carefully  drilled  into  the  men. 
For  weeks  at  the  time  we  were  steadily 
kept  on  some  little  point  until  it  was 
thoroughly  mastered.  So  slow  was  the 
process  that  at  times  it  scarcely  seemed 
as  though  we  were  making  any  progress 
whatever.  But  every  thing  learned  was  a 
point  gained,  and  we  had  very  few  steps 
to  retrace.  The  work  was  carried  on 
steadily  through  the  fall  and  winter  in 
the  gymnasium,  so  that  spring  found  the 
crew  in  splendid  physical  condition,  and 
with  the  first  principles  pretty  thoroughly 
mastered. 

Up  to  the  time  the  '86  crew  went  to 
New  London  it  was  somewhat  of  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  going  to  be  in  the 
race  at  all.  But  during  the  stay  at  New 
London  the  results  of  the  work  done 
began  to  tell,  and  under  the  skillful  coach- 
ing of  Mr.  Cook  the  crew  made  wonderful 
progress. 

The  two  crews  that  came  to  the  start- 
ing line  that  year  were  physically  pretty 
closely  matched.  The  advantages  of 
weight  and  experience,  whatever  they  may 
be  worth,  were  in  favor  of  Harvard.  Of 
course  after  the  race  the  character  of  the 
rowing  done  by  the  two  crews  undergoes 
a  great  change.  The  work  of  the  winner 
under  the  spur  of  victory  approaches  re- 
markably near  perfection,  while  the  style 
of  the  loser  goes  through  as  great  a 
change,  only  in  the  other  direction..  But 
to  look  at  the  two  crews  before  the  race 
neither  could  be  called  the  best  exponent 
of  its  systems.  Harvard  had  lost  some 
of  the  smoothness  of  the  previous  year 
gained  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
Mr.  Storrow,  while  Yale  had  reached  a 
good  system  only  in  a  comparatively 
crude  way. 

Harvard  seemed  to  scarcely  get  a  good 
hold   on   the  water   until   the  stroke  was 


partially  pulled  through,  while  Yale 
"caught "the  water  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  recover  there  was  also  a 
marked  difference,  Yale  taking  it  so  slowly 
on  their  slides  as  to  give  the  observer  the 
impression  that  there  was  a  "  hang."  On 
the  other  hand  the  Harvard  recover 
seemed  quick,  and  the  arms  and  bodies 
and  slides  looked  as  though  they  were 
thrown  aft  all  in  a  bunch,  the  blade  be- 
ing thrown  quickly  down  to  the  water  at 
the  catch.  The  race  was  postponed  from 
morning  until  evening  on  account  of  the 
rough  water.  This  has  always  been  to 
Harvard  reason  number  one  why  they 
were  beaten  that  year.  In  response  to  a 
remark  made  by  a  Harvard  man  that 
"  rowing  in  rough  water  was  a  test  of 
oarsmanship,"  an  old  oarsman  remarked 
that  "  it  seemed  to  him  rather  to  be  a  test 
of  seamanship." 

Yale  has  always  argued  for  good  water, 
as  she  has  always  believed  in  eliminating  as 
far  as  possible  every  element  of  chance  in 
the  races  and  bringing  them  down  to  such 
a  point  that  they  shall  be  a  fair  and  square 
test  of  the  merits  of  the  rival  crews  and 
the  systems  they  have  adopted.  Before 
considering  why  Yale  won  let  us  glance 
at  the  reasons  given  by  Harvard  for  de- 
feat. The  greatest  blame  is  laid  on  the 
course.  The  agreement  between  the  col- 
leges called  for  rowing  the  race  down 
stream,  with  Yale  on  the  east  side.  When 
it  was  decided  to  row  up  stream  the 
choice  of  course  was  tossed  for,  Yale  win- 
ning and  taking  the  east  side.  How  much 
advantage  this  was  regarded  by  the  Yale 
men  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
from  the  experience  of  that  race  it  was 
decided  that  should  the  race  ever  again 
be  rowed  up  stream,  Yale's  choice,  in 
case  she  won  the  toss,  would  be  the  west 
course. 

This  I  know  was  Mr.  Cook's  determi- 
nation when  he  went  to  toss  for  courses 
in  1889.  The  course  that  year  (1886) 
was  further  east  than  it  has  been  since. 
AVhile  this  would  put  Yale  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  channel  at  the  start  it  would 
also  bring  Harvard  nearer  by  the  same 
distance,  while  across  the  flats,  above  the 
navy  yard,  it  would  throw  Yale  a  cor- 
responding distance  to  the  east,  where 
every  foot  nearer  the  shore,  over  the 
famous  "  eel  grass,"  means  far  more  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  river.  If  we 
grant  for  the  moment  that  Yale's  lead  in 
the  first  two  miles  and  Harvard's  reduc- 
tion of  that  lead  in   the  third  mile  were 
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due  to  the  current,  it  seems  necessary  to 
find  some  reason  why  in  the  last  mile,' 
where  both  crews  have  exactly  the  same 
conditions,  Yale  not  only  got  back  her 
original  lead  but  still  further  increased  it, 
and  that  even  this  third  mile  was  rowed 
by  Yale  one  second  faster  than  by  Har- 
vard. 

In  brief,  leaving  out  of  question  for  the 
moment  the  point  of  difference  in  courses 
in  this  mile,  the  cutting  down  of  the  lead 
at  this  point  was  the  result  of  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  plucky  spurt  on  the  part  of 
Harvard,  while  Yale  maintained  the  same 
stroke — nothing  more  than  will  naturally 
follow  when  of  two  crews  fairly  and  closely 
matched  the  one  spurts  and  the  other  does 
not.  That  Harvard  should  have  rowed  in 
a  boat  ill  suited  to  their  crew,  as  claimed, 
was  of  course  a  great  drawback  to  them. 
But  it  seems  a  rather  strange  and  surpris- 
ing piece  of  neglect,  considering  that  the 
accident  happened  to  their  shell  "prior  to 
the  Columbia  race,"  that  the  boat  should 
not  have  been  properly  rigged.  The  ques- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  river  or  the  other 
may  be  safely  left  out  of  the  discussion,  for 
nine  times  out  of  ten  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
river,  unless  there  be  poor  work  on  the 
part  of  the  coxswain.  This  question  has 
come  to  be  the  last  resort  in  looking  for 
excuses  for  defeat,  and  the  views  regard- 
ing the  different  sides  of  the  river  change 
just  as  often  as  the  crews  change  their 
positions. 

In  the  recover  the  appearance  of  the 
two  crews  differed  greatly,  Yale's  hands 
going  out  quickly,  with  shoulders  and 
slide  following  slowly.  While  Harvard's 
hands  appeared  almost  to  stop,  their 
hands,  shoulders  and  slides  appeared  to 
start  aft  in  a  bunch  with  almost  a  jump. 
The  Harvard  men  sat  higher  in  their  boat 
than  Yale. 

The  race  was  between  two  crews,  one 
composed  of  seasoned,  experienced  men, 
claimed  by  Mr.  Faulkner  to  be  stronger 
and  better,  to  be  rowing  "  in  better  form," 
and  to  have  "  a  better  idea  of  the  stroke 
than  last  year's  crew  ;"  and  on  the  other 
of  men  of  practically  no  experience  in 
racing.  But  back  of  each  crew  was  a 
theory.  It  was  a  test  of  the  question 
whether  the  slow,  steady,  even  pull 
through  the  water,  combined  with  a  slow, 
careful  recover,  was  the  winning  stroke 
for  a  four-mile  race.  The  result  is  in  it- 
self the  answer.  That  victory  marked 
the  first  point  scored  by  Yale  since   her 


return  to  right  principles,  and  forged 
another  link  in  the  chain  which  is  year 
after  year  binding  Yale  closer  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "  Bob  Cook  stroke." 

The  following  year  Yale  sent  to  the 
Thames  a  crew  composed  largely  of  the 
same  men  as  the  crew  of  1886  ;  but  it 
was  greatly  superior  to  its  predecessor  in 
both  form  and  skill  ;  and  this  superiority 
was  due  in  the  main  to  the  skillful  coach- 
ing of  Mr.  Percy  Bolton,  '86  S.  Being 
himself  an  expert  sculler,  he  taught  the 
men  many  of  the  fine  points,  the  neatness 
and  the  care  which  only  experience  in  a 
single  can  teach  a  man  to  fully  appre- 
ciate. Not  only  did  the  Yale  crew  go  to 
New  London  in  1887  in  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  in  1886,  but  through  his  skillful 
coaching  they  went  with  far  more  skill 
obtained  through  the  great  improvements 
made  in  form. 

The  Harvard  crew  was  an  exceedingly 
fast  one,  as  was  shown  by  her  race  with 
Columbia,  the  record  being  broken  on  that 
occasion.  The  night  of  that  race,  how- 
ever, was  an  exceptional  one  for  fast  time. 
The  river  was  very  full  owing  to  several 
days  of  heavy  rain,  and  a  steady  breeze 
blew  straight  down  the  river.  Yaie  was 
enabled  to  test  the  speed  of  the  water  that 
night,  too.  We  lay  in  our  shell  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  start, 
and  watched  the  Harvard  and  Columbia 
crews  go  by.  WTe  turned  then  and,  row- 
ing back  to  the  start,  followed  right  down 
over  the  course.  Though  Harvard  was 
making  fast  time  yet  Yale  covered  the 
first  three  miles,  as  far  as  we  went,  in  about 
ten  seconds  less.  This  little  fact,  scarcely 
known  outside  the  crew,  had  rather  the 
result  of  tempering  the  chill  that  Har- 
vard's fast  time  would  naturally  give  to 
her  opponents. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  result  of 
this  race  also  appear  different  as  viewed 
through  red  or  blue  glasses.  That  Har- 
vard should  regard  the  "punishing  work  " 
of  the  Columbia  race  as  a  cause  of  defeat 
would  seem  merely  to  indicate  that  either 
their  crew  was  not  in  proper  condition  for 
racing  or  that  their  stroke  was  radically 
wrong  for  four-mile  rowing.  The  crew, 
averaging  twenty-one  and  a  half  years, 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  infants  com- 
pared with  the  Yale  crew,  when  there  was 
not  one  year's  difference  in  the  average. 

The  differences  between  the  two  crews 
were,  in  the  main,  the  same  that  were  no- 
ticeable the  year  before.  Yale  had  ac- 
quired a  smoothness  and  finish  which  did 
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not  show  so  markedly  the  separation  of 
each  principle,  while  skill  had  blended 
them  all  into  a  complete  stroke.  "  The 
longer  '  hang '  of  the  Yale  oars  before 
entering  the  water,  the  slightly  stronger 
'catch,'  the  slower  start  of  the  shoulders 
on  the  '  recover,'  and  the  weaker  finish  " — 
characterized  by  Mr.  Garnett  as  defects, 
and  which  he  says  did  not  tell  against  her, 
as  the  wind  was  "  down  "  the  course,  which 
will  scarcely  apply  in  this  case,  as  the  Yale- 
Harvard  1887  race  was  rowed  against  the 
wind — are  the  points  which  Yale  believes 
add  strength  to  her  stroke.  They  kept 
the  Yale  boat  moving  steadily,  while  alack 
of  them  caused  the  Harvard  boat  to  seem 
to  "stop  between  strokes.  " 

Unless  the  boating  affairs  are  very  dif- 
ferently conducted  at  Harvard  than  at 
Yale,  Harvard  never  rows  in  a  boat  rigged 
as  it  comes  from  the  boatbuilder's.  And 
there  are  excellent  reasons  for  this.  When 
measurements  are  sent  to  the  builder  for 
the  inside  rigging,  the  selection  of  the 
men  to  form  the  crew  and  the  placing  of 
them  in  the  boat  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  much  accuracy.  In 
1887  Yale  could  boast  of  having  obtained 
her  figures  for  rigging  in  a  scientific 
manner  and  with  mathematical  precision. 
A  machine — the  combined  invention  of 
Captain  Rogers  and  Coach  Bolton  —  was 
brought  into  play  which  enabled  them  to 
learn  just  in  what  position,  under  fixed 
conditions,  each  man  could  apply  the  most 
power,  the  length  of  each  man's  stroke, 
and  how  each  man  could  be  rigged  so  as 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  all.  These 
facts  and  figures,  taken  from  fixed  con- 
ditions, were  easily  modified  by  careful 
observation  and  experience  to  suit  the  ex- 
igencies of  a  moving  boat. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  Yale 
crew  of  1887,  owing  to  the  severe  weather 
they  had  experienced  in  the  early  spring 
in  the  harbor  work  at  New  Haven  and 
the  lack  of  exercise  due  to  the  non-arrival 
of  their  boats  the  first  few  days  at  New 
London,  was  such  as  made  the  question  of 
stroke  one  of  vital  importance.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  Harvard  crew  one 
way  or  the  other  as  explaining  its  defeat, 
I  have  never  heard  anyone  who  was  un- 
willing to  admit  that  it  was  a  faster  crew 
than  the  Harvard  1886  crew.  The  work 
of  the  Yale  crew  marked  another  step  in 
the  onward  progress  of  the  Cook  stroke 
and  showed  still  further  the  capabilities  of 
that  system  and  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  careful  adherence  to  its  prin- 


ciples and  perfecting  the  details  of  form. 
The  race  of  1888  was  a  very  marked 
example  of  the  useless  struggle  between 
a  system  and  its  lack.  Leaving  entirely 
out  of  the  question  the  style  of  stroke,  a 
crew  which  has  straight  through  the  year 
worked  steadily  on  one  principle,  with  a 
harmony  of  ideas  among  its  coaches,  can 
defeat  a  crew  whose  coaches  have  differ- 
ent theories  on  the  proper  style  and  have 
opportunities  to  inflict  these  theories  on 
the  same  body  of  men  every  time.  It  sim- 
ply results  in  bringing  to  the  starting  line 
eight  men  who  are  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  a  crew,  and  when  the 
trying  moment  comes  each  man  will  en- 
deavor to  put  into  execution  some  differ- 
ent idea  gained  from  one  or  other  of  the 
coaches. 

Such  was,  as  near  as  I  could  judge  from 
careful  observation  through  the  year  and 
during  the  time  at  New  London,  the  chief 
reason  for  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
Harvard  crew  of  1888.  I  do  not  desire 
to  convey  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
sole  cause  of  defeat,  for  it  would  have 
taken  a  much  faster  crew  than  Harvard 
has  sent  to  New  London  during  my  ex- 
perience to  have  beaten  the  Yale  crew  of 
1888.  I  saw  the  Harvard  crew  working 
at  Cambridge  several  times  during  that 
spring,  and  each  time  their  style  was  dif- 
ferent. The  stroke  they  rowed  at  New 
London  was  different  from  any  of  those 
I  saw,  and  appeared  to  be  somewhat  a 
combination  of  them  all.  The  rowing  of 
the  Harvard  crew  for  the  first  two  miles 
was  really  bad,  but  on  the  last  two  they 
worked  more  together  and  did  much  bet- 
ter. It  was  hard  for  the  men  that  they 
should  have  suffered  from  a  superfluity  of 
coaches  and  ideas,  for  they  were  physi- 
cally a  good  crew,  and  appeared  to  be 
faithful  and  hard  trainers. 

On  the  other  hand  Yale  showed  the 
results  of  steady  adherence  to  a  system, 
and  a  good  one  at  that,  and  harmony  of 
ideas  between  the  coaches  and  the  men. 
They  enjoyed  throughout  the  year  the 
benefit  of  most  excellent  coaching  at  the 
hands  of  ex-Captains  Cowles  and  Rogers, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  avoid  any  mis- 
takes and  to  reap  every  benefit  of  the 
two  previous  years.  Their  coaching  was 
such  that  when  the  crew  was  turned  over 
into  Mr.  Cook's  hands  at  New  London 
nothing  remained  save  a  few  finishing 
touches  from  that  master. 

A  remark  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Cook  the 
early  part  of  1888  well  illustrates  the  good 
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work  done  by  these  coaches  and  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  crew.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  flying  trips  to  New 
Haven,  to  note  the  progress  made  and  to 
aid  with  his  advice.  He  had  watched  the 
crew  turn  off  a  fast  four  miles,  and  when 
we  returned  to  the  boat  house  I  turned  to 
him  and  said,  "  Well,  Bob,  what  do  you 
think  of  them  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  have 
only  one  fault  to  find — they  are  too 
good." 

In  speaking  of  the  '88  crew,  of  course  I 
may  be  somewhat  prejudiced,  but  I  think 
the  history  of  their  work  during  the  year 
will  justly  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  the 
"  fastest  college  eight  "  ever  seen  in  this 
country.  The  mere  lowering  of  the  rec- 
ord at  New  London  to  20m.  10s.  might, 
of  course,  have  been  an  accident.  But 
the  work  of  the  crew  before  going  to 
New  London  showed  it  to  be  very  fast,  as 
from  the  middle  of  May  my  records  read 
that  on  the  New  Haven  harbor  course,  by 
no  means  a  fast  one,  the  crew  had  been 
rowing  in  20m.  40s.,  20m.  30s.,  etc.,  right 
along. 

The  two  crews  as  they  appeared  at  New 


London  showed  marked  differences  which 
could  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  race.  The  Harvard  crew  lacked  the 
evenness  of  swing  and  precision  of  their 
previous  crews,  and  in  their  struggle  for 
the  attainment  of  various  strokes  they  had 
managed  to  painfully  exaggerate  most  of 
them.  Their  aim  to  attain  a  distinctive 
body  swing  seemed  only  to  have  resulted 
in  forcing  the  men  into  stiff,  ungraceful 
positions.  The  beginning  of  the  stroke 
was  marked  by  a  jerky  motion,  and  the 
finish  was  incomplete.  The  tendency  right 
through  the  boat  was  to  rush  the  stroke 
and  not  take  sufficient  time  to  fully  exe- 
cute each  and  every  part. 

It  was  in  this  particular  that  there  was 
the  most  marked  difference  between  the  two 
crews.  Yale  rowed  a  still  slower  stroke 
than  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and 
took  plenty  of  time  to  gain  full  advantage 
of  each  movement.  The  history  of  the 
race  is  briefly  told  :  Yale  took  the  lead 
from  the  very  start  and  increased  it  stead- 
ily the  whole  distance,  beating  Harvard 
as  she  had  never  before  been  beaten,  and 
easily  lowering  the  record. 


NATALIE. 

I  sit  beside  the  singing  stream, 

And  watch  the  laughing  ripples  play, 

And  as  I  dream  youth's  golden  dream 
I  hearken  to  the  words  they  say  ; 

For  ever  sing  they  unto  me 

In  joyous  cadence,  "Natalie." 

Hid  deep  within  the  leafy  tree 

The  thrush  is  singing  to  his  mate, 

And  well  I  know  the  melody 

Which  thrills  his  happy  soul  elate  ; 

For  e'er  he  warbles  in  his  glee 

One  sweet  name  only,  "  Natalie." 

I  wander  in  the  grove  alone 

And  breathe  the  fullness  of  the  spring, 
And  every  tree,  responsive  grown 

To  my  heart's  throb,  is  whispering 
Within  my  ear — full  soft,  full  free — 
That  one  dear  name  of  "  Natalie." 


And  evermore,  where'er  I  be, 

A  fairy  presence  draweth  near  ; 
She  fills  my  soul  with  ecstasy, 

And  each  sweet  sound  that  greets  my  ear 
Doth  guess  my  heart's  felicity 
And  answer  fondly,  "  Natalie." 

Howell  Stroud  England. 
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HAT  fun  you  find 
in  canoeing  I 
fail  to  see.  It 
is  such  a  solitary  amuse- 
ment." This  has  prob- 
ably been  said  to  every 
canoeist  by  some  friend 
or  acquaintance.  Is  it 
true  ?  Yes — in  a  meas- 
ure. Perhaps  this  very 
fact  is  one  of  its  chief 
attractions.  Many  men 
have  a  strong  desire  at 
times  to  be  alone  with 
their  own  thoughts  amid 
pleasant  surroundings 
and  face  to  face  with 
nature.  One  can  find 
enjoyment  in  canoeing 
alone,  although  com- 
panionship and  social 
intercourse  are  by  no 
means  impossible.  Two 
or  more  men  usually  go 
cruising  together — sometimes  in  the  same 
canoe  ;  club  members  rarely  sail  entirely 
alone  ;  and  there  is  nothing  solitary  or 
lonely  about  the  canoeing  done  at  the 
annual  canoe  meets. 

The  club  feeling  has  grown  year 
year,  and  all  manner  of  devices  are 
resorted  to  continually  to  make  it 
still  stronger — meetings,  dinners,  re- 
gattas, short  cruises,  camp  fires, 
"smokers,"  lectures,  anything, 
everything,  to  bring  the  men  to- 
gether, for  then  canoe  talk  always 
follows. 

The  last  year  has  witnessed  a  new 
club  feature  spring  into  being,  one 
that  is  sure  to  grow  in  popularity — 
the  club  canoe.  This  is  not  like  the 
ordinary  canoes  owned  by  the  club 
in  which  a  member  or  visitor  can  go 
paddling  and  sailing,  but  is  large 
and  open,  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
length  and  will  hold  all  the  mem- 
bers, unless  the  club  is  unusually 
large.  The  Toronto  Club  inaugur- 
ated the  idea  and  brought  to  the  last 
American  Canoe  Association  meet 
that  noble  craft  Unk-ta-hee.  This 
canoe  will  hold  twenty  men  and  six- 
teen can  paddle  in  it  at  once,  pre- 


senting a  most  imposing  sight,  especially 
(as  was  the  case  with  the  Toronto  Club) 
when  all  the  members  of  the  crew  wear 
some  striking  and  appropriate  uniform. 
The  idea  caught  like  wildfire  and  big 
canoes  have  been  ordered  by  clubs  the 
land  over.     (See  cut  on  page  137.) 

Canoeing  has  always  been  a  many-sided 
sport,  and  each  year  seems  to  bring  anew 
facet  to  the  light.  The  big  club  canoe  is 
surely  destined  to  become  a  popular  fea- 
ture, especially  at  the  meets  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  imagine  a  club  taking  a 
long  cruise  in  one.  New  events  will  be 
added  to  the  regatta  programme — "War 
canoe  race,"  "  Giant  tug  of  war,"  "Man 
overboard  and  pick  him  up."  The  fire 
parade  will  have  a  new  point  of  interest, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  ladies  will  be  included 
as  crew  and  passengers  to  view  the  races, 
and  perhaps  to  take  part  in  them.  Its 
picturesque  features  must  not  be  over- 
looked, for  they  are  pronounced. 

The  fertility  of  the  canoeist's  brain  is 
manifested  by  innumerable  little  devices 
for  comfort,  speed  and 
usefulness,  and  clearly 
illustrated  by  this  the 
latest  unique  idea.  A 
curious   fact   is  patent 
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to  all,  viz.,  the  canoeists  are  always  far 
ahead  of  the  builders,  and  the  latter  have, 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  march  of  events. 

The  new  idea  will  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme at  once — that  is  the  way  with  all 
new  canoe  ideas  —  and  boats  thirty-five 
or  even  forty  feet  long  will  be  built. 
Then  the  practical  side  will  assert  itself, 
and  the  club  canoes  of  the  future  will  be 
boats  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
long,  in  which  eight  or  ten  men  can  dis- 
port themselves  with  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure. A  club  will  rather  get  two  of  these 
canoes  than  one  of  the  very  large  ones, 
and  as  soon  as  this  occurs  new  features 
will  be  added  to  the  club  regattas. 

The  large  canoes  can  only  be  used  on 
state  occasions,  when  a  full  complement 
of  officers  and  men  to  man  them  are  on 
hand.  Doubtless  a  half  dozen  of  the  big 
fellows  will  be  at  the  1890  A.  C.  A  meet 
at  Jessup's  Neck,  Peconic  Bay,  Long  Isl- 
and, next  August,  and  their  general  use- 
fulness and  popularity,  as  well  as  their 
probable  future  value,  will  be  readily  as- 
certained.    The  meet  is  the  final  test. 

Canoeing  first  commanded  public  at- 
tention as  a  manly  sport  by  the  publish- 
ed accounts  of  the  Continental  cruises  of 
MacGregor.  Cruising  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  continued  to  be  the  chief 
attraction  and  the  mainstay  of  canoeing, 
and  it  is  destined  to  remain  so.  Few  peo- 
ple have  any  idea  of  the  thousands  of 
miles  traveled  every  year  by  canoeists  on 
rivers,  lakes  and  along  the  coast.  Only 
the  more  notable  cruises  are  even  men- 
tioned in  print,  and  one  might  naturally 
suppose  that  canoe  meets  and  racing 
were  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  all  canoe- 
ists. 

Canoe  cruising  has  extended  its  limits 
for  Americans,  and  cruises  in  foreign  waters 
are  becoming  quite  the  common  thing. 
The  men  who  have  leisure  and  means 
are  following  the  example  of  MacGregor, 
Baden-Powell  and  the  other  Englishmen 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  mod- 
ern canoe.  A  winter  cruise  in  Bermuda 
waters  possesses  many  attractions.  A 
canoeist  has  circumnavigated  the  island 
of  Antigua.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  lakes 
have  attracted  American  canoeists  ;  even 
the  shores  of  Norway  have  not  been  neg- 
lected. An  American  cruised  down  the 
Danube  last  summer,  and  later  in  the  sea- 
son interested  many  citizens  of  Berlin  in 
his  boat.  Canada  has  been  a  favorite 
cruising  ground  for  Americans  for  many 


years.  Florida  is  not  a  foreign  country,, 
but  its  climate  and  scenery  are  so  differ- 
ent from  anything  known  here  at  the 
North  that  a  canoe  cruise  there  has  all 
the  charm  of  foreign  travel.  It  is  almost 
an  ideal  canoeing  country,  and  its  popu- 
larity in  winter  is  increasing  among  ca- 
noeists who  can  afford  to  go  South  to  pro- 
long their  boating  season. 

There  are  canoe  clubs  in  California 
and  Oregon,  and  some  of  the  grandest 
cruises  ever  undertaken  in  canoes  have 
been  accomplished  by  members  of  these 
clubs.  The  canoeing  waters  of  the  United 
States  are  practically  unlimited.  The 
cruising  canoe  should  be  built  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  owner  and  the  waters  he 
proposes  to  travel  on.  A  New  Yorker 
who  spends  four  or  five  months  every 
year  in  his  canoe  on  great  and  small 
waterways  prefers  always  to  paddle,  and 
he  never  camps  out  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  ten  -  foot  -  six  canoe  suits 
him,  completely  decked  over  except  for 
the  small  cockpit  in  which  he  sits,  and 
weighing  not  over  thirty  pounds.  There 
are  canoeists  who  prefer  sailing  to  pad- 
dling and  who  spend  their  leisure  time  on 
open  waters.  They  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
camp  life,  and  therefore  have  large  boats 
that  can  carry  a  goodly  store  of  clothing, 
provisions  and  camp  necessities. 

The  majority  of  canoe  men  have  not 
enough  of  leisure  time  for  cruising,  and 
yet  are  fond  of  sailing.  Racing  under 
sail  in  canoes  has  had  much  to  do  with 
increasing  the  popularity  of  the  sport,  by 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  sight- 
seers. That  the  popularity  of  canoe  sail- 
ing is  growing  wonderfully  is  shown,  not 
only  by  the  large  and  well-equipped  fleets 
seen  at  the  annual  canoe  meets,  but  also 
by  the  fine  sailing  and  racing  done  at  club 
regattas.  A  few  years  ago  the  first-rate 
racing  men  could  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers ;  now  dozens  of  clubs  have  two  or 
more  such  sailors,  besides  many  others 
who  are  very  near  the  top  mark.  Cruis- 
ing does  not  suffer  in  consequence,  either, 
but  is  benefited  in  many  ways,  especially 
in  the  construction  and  rig  of  the  boats. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
canoeist  was  obliged  to  cut  and  sew  his 
own  sails  and  make  all  the  little  brass 
fittings  that  are  so  necessary  to  his  com- 
fort. Now  everything  can  be  obtained 
from  the  dealers,  even  down  to  the  items 
that  go  to  make  up  a  cruiser's  outfit. 
Then  there  were  only  three  kinds  of 
canoes  known,  open  Canadian,  Rob  Roy 
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and  Nautilus  (the  sailing  canoe).  The 
different  canoe  models  now  run  up  into 
the  hundreds,  and  it  is  no  small  piece  of 
work  to  look  over  the  field  and  choose 
the  one  that  will  fully  satisfy  individual 
needs  most  completely. 

The  willingness  of  so  many  canoeists 
who  enjoy  racing  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  speed  has  led  them  into  innumerable 
experiments,  out  of  which  have  come  some 
most  excellent  results.  Each  year  at  the 
meets  new  ideas  are  tested  practically, 
and  every  meet  is  characterized  by  some 
special  racing  device  brought  prominently 
forward.  The  racing  men  at  the  last  meet 
had  the  sliding -deck  seat  on  the  brain. 
This  device  was  invented  by  Paul  Butler, 
and  it  has  been  used  by  him  for  several 
years.  By  means  of  it  the  canoeist  is  en- 
abled to  sit  far  out  to  windward  beyond 
the  gunwale  of  the  canoe,  his  feet  resting 
on  the  deck,  and  the  weight  so  placed  of 
course  adds  materially  to  the  sail-carry- 
ing power  of  the  canoe.  The  deck  seat 
is  of  no  advantage  sailing  down  the  wind, 
and  therefore  the  canoe  is  limited  in  its 
sail-carrying  power  to  that  which  it  will 
comfortably  hold  up  running  free. 

The  deck  seat  was  practically  unknown 
at  the  Lake  George  meet  in  1888.  All  the 
Vesper  Club  men  went  to  the  '89  meet 
with  deck  seats  on  their  canoes,  and  many 
others  also  were  seen  in  camp  the  week 
before  the  races.  The  other  racing  men 
at  once  took  the  hint  and  either  contrived 


rough  makeshifts  or  hurried  off  to  Clay- 
ton to  have  Butler's  pattern  followed  ac- 
curately by  an  experienced  boat  builder. 
In  spite  of  all,  the  trophy  was  won  by  a 
man  who  sat  on  deck  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  This  fact,  however,  proves  little 
one  way  or  the  other  ;  first,  because  the 
trophy  race  was  simply  a  series  of 
reaches  and  runs  (no  tacking)  in  a  light 
wind,  and,  second,  more  than  half  the 
contestants  were  thoroughly  unused  to 
sailing  on  the  new  plan.  A  canoe  must 
have  considerable  initial  stability  to  make 
it  safe  to  use  a  deck  seat,  otherwise  the 
canoeist  cannot  get  back  into  the  canoe 
quick  enough  if  the  wind  lets  up  suddenly, 
and  a  ducking  follows.  The  stability  can 
be  got  by  the  use  of  ballast,  or  by  filling 
out  the  model  of  the  canoe  so  that  its  dis- 
placement is  large,  and  better  bearings 
are  thus  obtained.  The  new  seat  necessi- 
tates a  very  strong  canoe,  as  the  strain  is 
exceedingly  heavy. 

The  deck  seat  is  not  a  new  idea,  it 
having  been  used  by  cruisers  and  racers 
for  years;  but  the  sliding  seat  extending 
beyond  the  side  of  the  canoe  is  new,  and 
has  already  made  a  revolution  in  the  man- 
ner of  handling  canoes,  in  their  fittings, 
rig  and  sail  spread,  the  exact  results  of 
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which  the  future  will  show.  The  canoes 
will  be  made  larger  (in  bulk),  heavier  and 
more  powerful,  with  very  large  sails  ;  or 
the  deck  seat  will  extend  but  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  side  of  the  canoe  of  fine  lines 
and  light  construction,  carrying  a  very 
moderate  sail  spread.  One  of  these  two 
will  be  the  race  winners,  and  for  the  sake 
of  canoeing  generally  let  us  hope  it  will  be 
the  less  extreme  type  of  the  two. 

The  construction  and  lines  of  the  racing 
canoes  of  to-day  are  very  near  perfection 
for  sailing  purposes.  These  racing  ca- 
noes are  well  handled,  each  year  adding 
to  the  ranks  of  the  expert,  as  previously 
stated.  The  sails  are  by  no  means  so  near 
perfection.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  different  styles  are 
seen  on  racing  courses.  The  "  idea  "  of 
the  perfect  sail  is  not  formulated  even, 
and  the  sails  in  use  are  so  many  attempts 
to  hit  on  the  true  theory.  The  negative 
points  are  discovered  one  by  one  and 
overcome.  This  is  a  slow  method  of 
reaching  a  desired  result ;  but  thus  far  it 
has  seemed  to  be  the  only  way.  Few,  if 
any,  have  ever  made  a  second  suit  of  sails 
exactly  like  the  first.  Each  suit  teaches 
a  man  something — what  to  avoid  in  the 
next  order. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  as  yet  know  the  best 
material  to  make  them  of — we  certainly 
are  very  far  from  knowing  the  best  shape 
in  which  to  cut  them.  That  the  sail 
should  be  entirely  aft  of  the  mast  has 
been  proven,  and  the  balance  lug,  stand- 
ing lug,  lateen  and  mohican  sails  have 
been  discarded  in  consequence.  It  is 
desirable  to  get  .the  sail  spread  as  low  as 
possible,  and  to  make  the  two  sails  nearly 
the  same  size.  Whether  battens  are  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  has  not  as  yet  been 
settled.  The  line  of  improvement  in  the 
near  future  will  most  certainly  be  in  the 
sails.  Blocks,  cordage,  spars  and  fittings 
have  been  worked  down  to  a  very  fine  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  good  rigging  on  a 
canoe  is  more  often  seen  nowadays  than 
formerly. 

Sails  that  are  laced  to  the  mast  and 
cannot  be  hoisted  or  lowered — known  as 
standing  sails — are  popular  and  have  cer- 
tain very  marked  advantages  over  any 
others.  They  are  necessarily  the  lightest 
in  use  and  can  readily  be  cut  to  sit  per- 
fectly. It  takes  less  time  to  put  them  on 
the  canoe  when  leaving  the  club  house, 
and  less  time  to  put  them  away  when  re- 
turning than  any  other  form  of  sail ;  for 
in   starting    out   the   mast   is   stepped    in 


place  and  the  sail  spreads  itself  when  un- 
tied, and  on  returning  one  has  but  to  lift 
the  mast  out,  fold  the  boom  up  against  it 
and  put  the  sail  on  the  rack.  The  dis- 
advantages are  that  no  change  in  sail 
spread  can  be  made  while  in  the  canoe, 
the  sail  cannot  be  lowered  in  case  of  a 
sudden  squall,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
three  or  four  sets  of  sails  in  the  club 
house  to  cover  the  various  kinds  of 
weather  that  are  likely  to  be  encountered 
during  a  summer.  These  sails  are  capital 
for  afternoon  sailing  about  home  andTor 
use  at  the  meets,  where  all  four  sets  are 
kept  in  a  box  on  shore  and  the  one  best 
suited  to  the  prevailing  wind  is  used  at 
any  given  time.  They  are  totally  unfit 
for  a  cruising  canoe,  and  their  use  in 
long  races  is  questionable  when  changes 
of  wind  are  likely  to  occur.  The  cruiser 
must  have  but  one  suit  of  sails  of  moder- 
ate proportions,  that  can  be  easily  reefed, 
lowered  and  hoisted  while  sitting  in  the 
canoe  off  shore. 

There  is  no  objection  to  having  the  aft 
sail  (dandy,  mizzen  or  jigger,  as  it  is  va- 
riously called)  a  standing  sail,  for  the 
mast  is  directly  behind  the  skipper  and 
well  within  reach,  so  that  it  can  be  lifted 
bodily  out  and  stowed  below  in  a  moment 
if  necessary.  The  mainsail  is  stepped  but 
a  few  inches  aft  of  the  stem,  and  is  always 
far  beyond  reach  from  the  cockpit.  When 
a  standing  sail  is  used  forward,  therefore^ 
in  case  of  a  sudden  squall  or  some  acci- 
dent, the  only  way  to  rid  the  canoe  of  it 
is  to  throw  the  sail  and  mast  overboard 
by  means  of  the  paddle.  This  would  be 
fatal  to  all  chance  of  winning  in  a  race. 
The  cautious  canoeist  may  be  content  to 
do  without  a  batten  and  a  reef  in  his 
mainsail,  but  he  will  not  deprive  himself 
of  the  power  to  lower  the  mainsail  on 
deck  in  case  of  emergency.  The  deck 
seat  has  made  it  possible  to  carry  a  given 
sail  area  through  a  much  greater  range 
of  wind,  in  light  and  moderately  strong 
blows.  The  man  who  greatly  increases 
the  sail  area  in  consequence  of  his  use  of 
a  deck  seat  is  almost  certain  to  come  to 
grief. 

It  is  a  gymnastic  feat  of  no  mean  order 
to  sail  a  modern  racing  canoe  with  sliding- 
deck  seat,  etc.,  in  a  fleet  of  twenty  or 
thirty  canoes  over  a  five-mile  course  for  a 
prize,  as  they  are  now  sailed  at  the  an- 
nual meets.  It  is  as  difficult  a  perform- 
ance to  sail  a  canoe  in  a  good  breeze 
while  standing  on  deck,  holding  the  sheet 
in  the  hands  and  steering  with  the  feet,  as 
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it  is  to  ride  a  horse  bareback  at  full  gal- 
lop. It  is  not  as  dangerous,  however, 
the  only  bodily  harm  that  can  result  being 
a  ducking.  This  clever  trick  has  often 
been  performed,  but  never  before  in  so 
extreme  a  fashion  as  a  Lowell  expert  did 
it  last  summer  at  the  A.  C.  A.  meet.  He 
stood  on  his  deck  seat'  as  shown  on 
page  133  and  balanced  the  canoe  while 
sailing,  without  a  mishap.  The  effect  was 
curious — the  boat  was  dwarfed  to  a  mere 
speck  when  seen  from  a  little  distance, 
man  and  sails  standing  out  the  more 
prominently. 

This  same  canoeist  sailed  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  at  the  meet  — 
the  Barney  cup  race — and  won  it.  This 
beautiful  copper  trophy  was  presented  to 
the  association  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Barney  as  a 
memorial  to  his  son,  the  late  George  M. 
Barney,  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  canoe  world.  The  cup  has  to 
be  won   twice  bv  one  man  to  become  his 


property,  and  only  one  race  is  sailed  each 
year. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  nearly  every  canoe  capsizing 
at  some  time  during  the  event  —  but 
"  keeping  in  it  "  nevertheless.  William 
Whitelock  in  canoe  Cyrus  made  the  home 
line  first,  but  was  ruled  out,  as  he  had  not 
crossed  the  starting  line,  having  sailed 
outside  of  the  mark  buoy.  Dr.  Gage  in 
the  Owl  won  the  cup,  and  will  hold  it  tilt 
next  August,  when  the  second  race  is  to 
be  sailed.  This  event,  with  others,  proved 
conclusively  that  the  racing  canoes,  so 
called,  at  the  1889  meet  could  stand  up 
better  against  heavy  winds  and  big  seas 
than  the  cruising  canoes,  so  named  by 
their  owners.  Dark  things  have  often 
been  hinted  by  cruisers  pure  and  simple 
as  to  what  would  befall  a  racer  if  he  was 
caught  far  from  shore  in  a  blow.  The 
racers  thus  far  have  been  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 


To  be  continued. 
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once,  fifty-four  years  ago, 
on  the  receipt  in  Mo- 
bile of  the  news  of  the 
Withlacoochie  affair, 
otherwise  known  as  the 
"  Dade  Massacre,"  the 
Mobile  Rifle  Company 
was  organized  a  n  d  as 
promptly  volunteered  for 
active  duty.  It  saw  no 
service  at  that  time,  but 
in  the  same  year  (1836) 
took  the  field  against  the 
Creeks  and  bore  itself 
with  honor.  Of  those  who  then  touched 
elbows  in  its  ranks  the  remaining  few 
may  be  told  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war,  the  Rifles 
joined  the  Third  Alabama  as  Company  K 
and  followed  its  standard  until  at  Appo- 
mattox it  had  participated  in  over  fifty 
engagements.  A  second  company  was 
formed  and  saw  service  in  the  Southwest, 
losing  50  per  cent,  of  its  effectives  at 
Shiloh,  where  Private,  now  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Roper  was  wounded.* 

To  those  who  in  the  current  decade 
have  kept  in  view  the  field  of  competitive 
drill  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  merits 
of  the  Mobile  Rifle  Company,  "  F,"  of  the 
First  Alabama. 

The  reputation  of  the  Lomax  Rifles 
(Company  B)  has  no  foundation  in  war- 
like deeds.  Its  victories  are  those  of 
peaceful  times,  for  its  organization  dates 
from  1883.  In  the  seven  years  of  its  life 
it  has  traveled  far  and  wide  and  much 
glory  has  been  gathered  to  its  banners. 
There  is  life  and  energy  in  this  company  ; 
an  esprit  de  corps  that  binds  ;  an  example 
which  some  of  the  other  companies  of  the 
regiment  seem  eager  to  follow.  And  it  is 
not  flattery  to  say  that  to  move  abreast  of 
the  Lomax  will  prove  no  ordinary  task  for 
the  most  enterprising. 

Battery  A,  Alabama  State  Artillery, 
under  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
State  Troops,  forms  part  of  the  First 
Regiment.  This  is  another  veteran  com- 
mand, having  been  called  into  existence 
May  18,  1836,  when  it  volunteered  for 
the  Creek  war  and  saw  some  service.     In 
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1846  the  battery  offered  itself  for  the 
war  with  Mexico,  but  although  accepted 
it  was  not  actively  engaged.  Upon  the 
secession  of  Alabama,  in  1861,  the  battery 
again  stepped  promptly  to  the  front  and 
stayed  there  till  the  last.*  The  meagre- 
ness  of  the  appropriations  retards  that 
proficiency  one  loves  to  see  in  light  ar- 
tillery, for  it  is  only  at  private  expense 
that  horses  can  be  had  for  parades  or 
drills.  Barring  the  obsolete  character  of 
some  of  its  equipment  the  battery  is  in 
good  shape,  and  seems  to  have  kept  in 
mind  the  encomiums  passed  upon  it  by 
the  late  General  Gaines  as  long  ago  as 
1843. 

As  the  writer  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  personal  experience  of  the  merits  of 
the  Second  Regiment  he  is  forced  to  rely 
upon  documentary  evidence  for  what  he 
has  to  say  in  these  pages  concerning  it. 

This  regiment,  with  headquarters  at 
Montgomery,  is  commanded  by  Colonel 
Thomas  G.  Jones,  a  veteran,  who  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  bearing  General 
Lee's  flag  of  truce  at  Appomattox.  Pre- 
viously to  his  election  to  the  command 
of  the  Second,  Colonel  Jones  served  as 
captain  of  the  Montgomery  Greys,  one 
of  the  celebrated  war  companies  of  this 
regiment.* 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Adjutant  General  for  1887-8  two  compa- 
nies of  infantry,  one  battery  of  artillery 
and  one  troop  of  cavalry  are  stationed 
at  Montgomery  ;  three  companies  and  a 
battery  are  at  Birmingham  and  the  re- 
maining companies  are  located  at  single 
stations  in  the  south  central  and  central 
portions  of  the  State.  In  quelling  a  riot 
which  occurred  at  Birmingham  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment  achieved  a  bloodless  vic- 
tory through  the  tact,  judgment  and  mil- 
itary experience  of  its  commander,  sup- 
plemented by  the  soldierly  conduct  of  the 
troops,  before  whose  steadfast  bearing  the 
unorganized  yet  ugly  mob  sullenly  gave 
way.*  This  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  em- 
phasize the  reputation  for  discipline  which 
is  said  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Second  Alabama. 

In  the  report  of  the  officer  ordered  by 
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the  War  Department  to  inspect  the  camp 
of  this  regiment  for  the  year  1888,  it  is 
said  with  reference  to  the  performance 
of  guard  duty  :  "  The  Second  Regiment 
*  *  *  for  several  years  has  paid  special 
attention  to  this  subject.  *  *  *  Officers 
and  men  generally  proficient  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms,  and  faithful  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties."  In  1889  the 
regiment  was  inspected  by  a  different 
officer.  In  his  report  he  says  :  "  The  sen- 
tinels were  very  vigilant  and  well  versed 
in  the  orders  and  duties  *  *  *  and  car- 
ried them  out  strictly." 

A  word  regarding  the  historic  compa- 
nies of  the  Second. 

Company  A,  Montgomery  Grays,  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  i860,  and  a 
year  afterward  took  the  field  as  one  of 
the  companies  of  the  Sixth  Alabama,  with 
126  names  on  its  rolls.  Thirty  recruits 
were  added,  and  when  Appomattox  came 
eleven  only  answered  "Here."*  The  tri- 
umphs won  by  this  company  in  numerous 
competitive  drills  proclaim  its  value. 

Company  D,  the  Montgomery  "  True 
Blues,"  would  seem  to  be  a  twin  of  the 
Mobile  Rifles,  for  it  was  born  on  the  same 
day,  February  22,  1836.  The  company 
served  against  the  Seminoles  in  the 
Florida  war  and  volunteered  for  the  war 
with  Mexico,  but  saw  no  service  in  that 
conflict.  In  1861  it  became  a  portion  of 
the  Third  Alabama  and  shared  in  the  dis- 
tinction gained  by  that  regiment  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.* 

This  company  bears  a  high  reputation 
for  efficiency  and  has  given  proof  of  its 
mettle  on  peaceful  fields.  The  Second 
has  other  veterans  in  its  ranks,  but  it  is 
not  feasible  to  here  recount  their  history. 

The  Third  Regiment  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  Selma,  and  is  commanded  by  Col. 
W.  W.  Quarles,  one  of  the  youngest  officers 
in  the  service,  who  was  elected  to  the 
command  in  1888.  The  regiment  con- 
sists of  twelve  companies  of  infantry,  one 
battery  of  artillery  and  one  troop  of  cav- 
alry. At  the  time  of  its  encampment  in 
1888,  the  Third  mustered  but  six  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  one  battery  of  ar- 
tillery. A  year  later  the  number  of  in- 
fantry companies  present  in  camp  had 
increased  to  eleven,  and  lately  one  com- 
pany of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry 
have  been  added,  so  that  at  present  the 
organization  of  this  regiment  is  complete. 

The  Third  is  a  comparatively  young 
command,  and  seems  to  have  made  rapid 
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strides  in  its  advance  of  the  past  eighteen 
months.  Two  of  its  infantry  companies, 
the  battery  and  the  cavalry  troop,  are 
stationed  at  Selma,  while  all  but  one  of 
the  others  are  deployed  in  single  company 
stations  toward  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  State,  and  thence  westwardly,  fol- 
lowing the  general  trend  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  the  counties  of  the  northern 
tier.  In  an  emergency  all  the  companies 
can  be  concentrated  at  regimental  head- 
quarters within  twelve  hours. 

Taken  collectively  the  Third  may  be 
regarded  as  effective.  It  isj  full  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  and  needs  but  oppor- 
tunity in  order  to  improve.  That  there 
are  defects  in  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  regiment  must  be  apparent  to  the 
critical  observer  ;  but  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  these  arise  from  a  perhaps 
too  close  following  of  the  modes  pursued 
in  older  and  more  seasoned  commands, 
and  which,  under  the  antiquated  military 
system  in  vogue  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  still  regarded  as  correct.  Dur- 
ing the  encampment  of  1889  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  duty  for  its  own  sake  seemed 
evident  throughout  the  command.  The 
shortcomings  arose  from  want  of  instruc- 
tion, the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
wide  separation  of  the  different  com- 
panies during  most  of  the  year,  and  not 
out  of  heedlessness  or  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  laborious  side  of  life  under 
canvas. 

The  merits  of  the  three  regiments  are 
due  in  a  great  degree  to  their  esprit  de 
corps,  a  natural  result  of  their  pride  in  the 
honorable  records  of  many  of  their  offi- 
cers and  some  of  their  companies.  The 
defects,  aside  from  those  of  organization, 
for  which  the  regiments  should  not  be 
held  accountable,  spring  from  a  too  ardent 
desire  to  attain  a  nicety  of  manipula- 
tion and  a  precision  of  movement  that  in- 
volve a  waste  of  time  and  interfere  with 
the  practical. 

Generally  speaking,  little  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  to  skirmishing, 
the  practice  of  which,  as  a  means  of  indi- 
vidualizing the  soldier,  military  men  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  ;  and  in  those  few 
companies  which  have  signalized  them- 
selves by  pursuit  of  this  method  the 
same  fault  of  precision  wherein  celerity  is 
sacrificed  to  collective  exactitude  "  stick- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother."  It  is  but  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  those  companies 
which  have  given  attention  to  the  subject 
are  able  to  "  put  up  "  some  beautiful  ex- 
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amples  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
a  body  of  skirmishers  on  the  drill  ground. 
The  same  evolutions  if  employed  under 
fire  would  be  apt  to  prove  less  showy.  To 
be  effective  they  would  have  to  be  a  trifle 
less  deliberate. 

The  manner  in  which  guard  duty  is  per- 
formed invites  criticism.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  same  men,  if  in  active  ser- 
vice, would  perform  this  important  duty 
with  a  degree  of  serious  vigilance  they 
may  not  consider  themselves  called  upon 
to  exert  at  an  encampment.  But  the  offi- 
cers concerned  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  slur  the  duty  of  giving  their 
subordinates  frequent,  earnest  instruction. 
There  are  some  notable  exceptions,  of 
course.  The  Second  Regiment  bears  a 
high  reputation  in  this  regard.  In  the 
First  the  "  crack  "  organizations  do  this 
duty  as  they  do  all  others,  i.  e.,  with  care  ; 
in  the  remaining  companies  things  are 
more  or  less  slack.  The  Third  does  guard 
duty  in  an  earnest  way — the  sentinels  alert 
and  vigilant,  but  a  little  crude  throughout. 
The  officers  require  instruction  and  prac- 
tice, and,  of  course,  if  they  prove  to  be 
lacking  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
their  men  will  excel  them. 

Target  practice  with  small  arms  is  at  a 


low  ebb.  There  is  no  regular  system. 
Each  regiment  adopts  its  own  standard 
of  proficiency,  while  the  small  quantity 
of  ammunition  available,  owing  to  the 
meagreness  of  the  appropriation,  limits 
progress.  The  opportunities  for  regular 
practice  are  few,  but  gallery  practice, 
which  is  inexpensive,  might  be  instituted 
in  the  armories  with  beneficial  results. 
The  system  of  skirmish  firing  to  which 
so  much  attention  is  given  by  regulars 
is  a  sealed  book  to  the  Alabama  troops, 
and  in  the  absence  of  suitable  ranges  is 
likely  to  remain  so.  These  remarks  ap- 
ply, but  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  artillery. 

The  batteries  have  occasional  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  at  floating  targets 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  their  stations, 
but  are  handicapped  by  the  economic  fea- 
ture which  is  so  prominent  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  Troops.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  horses,  without  which  a 
light  battery  may  be  regarded  as  a  sword 
without  a  hilt,  if  supplied  at  all  must  be 
furnished  at  the  private  expense  of  the 
members,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
go  any  further  into  the  question  of  its 
efficiency  as  an  offensive  arm.  The  rem- 
edy  lies    in    an    increased    appropriation. 

The  cavalry  troops  are  three.     Troop  A, 
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Second  Regiment,  is  well  spoken  of  by 
inspecting  officers.  Troop  B,  First  Regi- 
ment, is  newly  organized  and  possesses 
good  material.  In  the  Third  Regiment 
Troop  C  has  just  sprung  into  existence. 
It  is  reported  as  in  promising  condition. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  artillery,  the  mount 
of  the  cavalry  is  a  matter  which  touches 
in  no  uncertain  way  the  pocket  of  the 
man  who  rides.  And  yet  the  two  elder 
troops  are  well  drilled,  and  have  proved 
their  efficiency  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  specified 
physical  qualification  is  required  in  a  re- 
cruit beyond  what  may  be  embraced  in 
the  term  "  able  bodied."  It  would  be 
advantageous  if  a  system  of  medical  ex- 
amination were  instituted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  enlistment  of  men  apparently 
sound  but  in  reality  disqualified  by  or- 
ganic disease  from  fulfilling  the  harder 
and  less  romantic  part  of  a  soldier's  duty. 

Taken  altogether,  those  companies 
which  are  not  stationed  in  the  cities  pre- 
sent a  creditable  appearance.  Some  of 
them  are  very  well  commanded.  In  oth- 
ers the  lack  of  instruction  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  may  be  reme- 
died. Necessarily  these  companies  have 
less  opportunity  for  practice  and  for 
improvement  than  their  more  fortunate 
companions  of  the  towns.  Many  of  their 
members  have  their  homes  at  greater 
or  less  distances  from  the  rendezvous 
of  their  companies,  and  their  weekly  at- 


tendance at  drills  is  often  a  matter  of 
personal  inconvenience. 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  city  can, 
after  business  is  done,  stroll  leisurely  to 
the  armory,  arrive  there  fresh  and  un- 
fatigued,  put  on  his  uniform,  and  for  the 
next  two  hours  go  through  a  rattling 
drill,  and  then  as  quietly  walk  home  and 
go  to  bed  in  time  to  acquire  a  full  night's 
rest  before  the  next  day's  work  begins. 
But  with  some  of  his  rural  comrades  the 
case  has  a  far  less  rosy  aspect.  These 
must  lose  half  a  day's  time  in  journeying 
to  the  place  of  drill,  arriving  there  tired, 
dusty  and  more  or  less  oppressed  with  the 
knowledge  that  after  the  evening's  work 
is  done  they  will  be  obliged  to  travel  all 
night  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
duties  of  the  coming  day. 

There  is  little  that  is  refreshing  in  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  can 
survive  its  frequent  repetition  must  be  of 
fine  texture.  To  find  fault,  then,  with  the 
country  soldier  because  he  is  not  as  smart 
and  snappy  as  his  urban  brother  would  be 
unfair.  The  remedy  for  the  graver  de- 
fects should  be  sought  in  an  endeavor  to 
improve  the  personnel  of  his  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  He  helps  to 
elect  these.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
their  positions  are  worth  to  them  at  least 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  that  comes  to 
most  men  with  the  possession  of  a  title. 
Then  they  should  seek  unremittingly  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
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come  into  contact  with  others  of  their 
regiments   at   the   annual    encampments, 
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they  may  be  able  to   handle  their  com- 
mands with  reasonable  ability. 

The  man  in  ranks  will  do  well  enough, 
but  because  of  his  position  in 
ranks  he  looks  to  someone  to 
guide,  counsel  and  direct  him — 
in  plain  speech,  to  command 
him.  Now  comes  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual. 
If  he  has  assisted  in  the  ele- 
vation to  the  rank  of  captain 
of  one  who  is,  as  terms  go,  "  of 
no  account,"  then  the  bitterness 
of  the  dose  that  rises  brimming 
to  his  lips  is  of  his  own  mixing. 
So  he  should  be  careful  with  his 
right  of  suffrage. 

But  the  personnel  of  the  State 
Troops  is  excellent,  generally 
speaking.  Native  born,  drawn 
from  the  best  element,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  eager  to  learn  their 
duties,  and  courting  the  criti- 
cism of  experts,  they  form  a 
body  of  young  soldiers  which 
should,  if  intelligently  handled, 
attain  a  position  second  to  none 
among  the  volunteer  troops  of 
the  country. 

To  accomplish  this  such  an 
organization  as  has  been  here 
briefly  sketched  will  be  neces- 
sary. Then  at  the  annual  en- 
campment all  the  troops  should 
be  concentrated  for  a  systematic 
and  previously  laid  out  course 
of  instruction  in  those  exercises 
which  would  be  practiced  by  a 
similar  body  of  troops  in  the 
field ;  and  they  should  remain 
in  camp  for  at  least  ten  days. 
The  time  usually  spent  in  camp 
(seven  days)  is  not  sufficient  to 
much  more  than  oil  the  machine. 
Just  as  it  is  all  ready  to  move 
with  smoothness  the  troops  dis- 
perse, those  from  a  distance  re- 
turn to  their  lonely  stations,  and 
in  the  remaining  fifty-one  weeks 
of  the  year  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity in  which  to  forget  much 
of  the  little  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  learn. 

When  they  reassemble  most 
of  the  work  must  be  taken  up 
de  novo.  The  presence  in  camp 
of  a  body  of  regular  troops  (at 
least  a  company)  would  be  use- 
ful as  an  object  lesson.  The 
place  of  encampment  should  be 
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at  a  distance  from  the  station  of  any  com- 
pany of  either  regiment.  The  appropri- 
ation for  necessary  expenses  should  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  transportation,  subsist- 
ence and  all  proper  incidentals  ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  a  per  diem  allowance  should 
be  paid  to  every  officer  and  man  present 
and  on  duty  during  the  encampment. 

Such  an  expense  x\labama  is  well  able 
to  incur.     It  is  a  question  if  this  prosper- 


ous State  can  afford  to  neglect  her  troops. 
They  are  known  to  be  effective ;  they 
have  done  good  work  in  quelling  disturb- 
ance, in  maintaining  order,  in  preserving 
property  ;  they  stand  ready  to  do  more, 
and  their  organized  existence  should  not 
be  jeopardized  by  a  lapse  into  the  laisser 
/aire  policy  which  takes  no  thought  of  the 
morrow  because  of  the  fancied  security  of 
to-day. 


THE    FOREST. 


O  !  could  I  breathe  into  this  verse  of  mine 

The  breath  of  life  that  fills  these  woods  to-day, 

The  whisper  soft  of  winds — the  dulcet  lay 
Of  birds  and  brooks  in  harmony  divine  ; 
Where,  to  the  glorious  sun,  the  solemn  pine 

From  yonder  hill  lifts  up  his  arms  to  pray — 

Where  maple  boles  and  burly  oaks  display 
Their  wilderness  of  limbs,  and  low  incline 
The  cedars,  casting  shadows  in  the  brook, 
Whence,  every  morn,  this  baited,  hidden  hook 

Whips  out  the  spotted  beauties,  fast  and  free, 
While  freckled  fawns,  in  dells,  disturb  the  dew — 
Of  innocence  and  grace  the  emblem  true, 

Like  her — sweet  fawn — who  smiles  to-day  on  me. 

S.  N.  M'Adoo. 


HESTER'S    WEIRD; 

Or,   The    Mystery    of    the    Marsh, 

a    story    by    scott    caimpbell. 


E  were  com- 
ing in  under 
a  topsail, for 
little  air  was 
stirring, 
barely  suf- 
f  ic  i  ent  to 
cause  our 
heavy  hulk 
of  a  fishing 
sloop  to 
leave  in  her 
wake  the 
drift  which 
floated  o  n 
the  surface 
of  the  new 
V  flood  of  the 

tide,  for  which  we  had  waited  till  twilight 
to  aid  us  home,  towing  a  heavy  yawl  that 
somewhat  impeded  our  progress.  It  was 
already  evening,  and  we  were  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  sandy  point  which  we  had 
to  round  to  enter  the  inner  bay,  there  to 
glide  up  with  the  tide  between  the  green 
thatched  shore,  up-reaching  to  the  mead- 
ow lands,  and  wide  stretches  of  sand  flats, 
to  where  our  moorings  were  buoyed. 

I  was  lying  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  one  of  the  uncushio»ed  seats — soft 
enough  for  tired  limbs.  My  head  was 
pillowed  on  a  damp  oilskin  suit  ;  pipe  in 
mouth  ;  my  eyes  wandered  dreamily,  now 
■over  the  stained,  patched  mainsail  tower- 
ing above,  now  up  to  the  starlit  heavens, 
then  back  again  to  the  sunburned  faces 
of  my  three  companions.  They  were  old 
fishermen — those  three  ;  Captain  Benson, 
called  Cap  for  short,  and  his  two  sons. 
I  was  younger  then,  by  many  years,  than  I 
am  to-day  ;  but  the  events  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  are  as  vivid  in  my  memory 
as  if  they  had  occurred  but  yesternight. 

Our  haul  for  the  day  had  been  light, 
and  we  all  were  tired.  It  is  not  the  lively 
day,  crowded  with  excitement,  that  wearies 
the  fisherman.  An  hour  had  passed  since 
•our  anchor  was  shipped  and  Cap  Benson 
threw  himself  down  by  the  wheel.  We 
-drifted  rather  than  sailed  on  toward 
home,  each  silent  and  thoughtful,  each 
•communing  within  himself  and  enjoying 


his  soothing  pipe.  I  raised  myself  to  my 
elbow  and  looked  over  the  side. 

Far  astern  stretched  the  dark  waters  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  calm  now  save  the 
long,  gentle  swell,  barely  discernible,  upon 
which  monotonously  our  boat  rose  and 
fell.  A  half  mile  to  our  right  lay  a  long 
line  of  sand  hills,  above  which  the  moon 
was  rising  ;  and  far  ahead  upon  the  point 
stood  the  lighthouse,  tall  and  white,  shed- 
ding its  warning  rays  across  sea  and  shore. 
Hardly  a  cloud  could  be  seen  in  the 
heavens  ;  the  summer  air  was  warm  and 
moist ;  there  was  a  great  silence  all 
around. 

I  inhaled  a  long  breath  of  the  soft, 
sweet  atmosphere,  then  sank  back  to  my 
former  attitude  of  repose  and  observed 
Cap's  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I  half  smiled, 
and  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  which  sounded 
not  unlike  a  good-natured  grumble  : 

"What  wear  ye  lookin'  fur — Hester's 
weird  ? " 

With  startled  ejaculations  his  two  sons, 
who  sat  on  the  larboard  side,  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  gazed  intently  toward  the 
distant  shore  ;  and  their  cheeks  were 
paler  than  they  had  been,  or  possibly  it 
was  but  the  brightness  of  the  moonlight 
falling  suddenly  upon  them. 

"  We  air  too  fur  out  to  see  thet,"  added 
the  speaker.  "  Wait  till  we  hev  rounded 
the  p'int  an'  heave  in  sight  o'  the  sand 
flats." 

I  laughed  softly,  but  the  sound  reached 
the  ears  of  the  two  men  who  were  gazing 
out  across  the  sea.  They  turned  sharply 
toward  me. 

"What  air  ye  laughin'  at?"  demanded 
the  elder,  John  Benson,  his  face  and  tone 
expressive  of  the  utmost  contempt  and  a 
little  anger.  • 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied  gently  ;  for  I  had 
no  desire  to  irritate  my  companions,  who, 
though  warm  friends  of  mine,  were  ex- 
tremely hot  headed.  But  as  for  that,  few 
people  of  our  town  were  not  so  at  the  time 
of  which  I  write,  and  disputes  were  many 
and  frequent.  It  was  at  that  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church  when,  in  various  lo- 
calities, many  of  the  best  people,  wearied 
by  narrowness  and  puritanical  dogmatism, 
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and  awakening  to  the  new  idea  that  there 
should  exist  a  freedom  in  religion,  drew 
aloof  from  rigid  church  customs  and  as- 
serted their  independence.  These  people 
were  called  "come  outers."  The  last 
generation  will  readily  remember  the  ex- 
citements caused  by  the  followers  of 
Emerson  and  Parker.  Instances  there  are 
of  women  being  cast  for  weeks  into  prison 
in  consequence  of  indulging  in  too  great 
a  freedom  of  speech  on  religious  matters. 

The  Bensons  were  as  dogmatic  as  I 
myself  had  been  a  year  or  two  previous  ; 
and  wishing  to  avoid  an  irritating  dis- 
cussion, my  reply  to  John  Benson  was  a 
gentle  "  Nothing." 

"Nuthin'  !  "  he  cried;  "air  it  a  habit 
you  hev  o'  laughin'  at  nuthin'  ;  or  do  you 
doubt  that  Hester  Battles'  weird  walks  o' 
nights  on  the  sand  fiats?" 

"Aye,  John,"  I  replied  ;  "I  do  doubt  it, 
never  having  seen  it."  And  I  pulled  vig- 
orously at  my  pipe  —  a  veritable  safety 
valve. 

"  An'  I  s'pose  you  doubt  thet  Jacob  saw 
the  angels  o'  the  Lord  descendin'  from 
heaven,  don't  you,  jest  'cause  you  wa'n't 
there  yourself  to  see  them  with  your  own 
eyes?  " 

I  made  no  reply,  though  I  felt  the  slur 
he  cast  at  me,  for  I  was  one  of  the  "  come 
outers."  I  hoped  he  would  let  the  subject 
drop,  but  he  did  not. 

"  Some  folks  air  never  content  with  the 
word  o'  anuther,  but  must  see  with  their 
own  eyes — thinkin'  they're  better  ones,  I 
s'pose.  I  have  seen  it  !  glidin'  along  in 
the  starlight  like  a  white  cloud  on  the  sur- 
face o*  the  sand  flat ;  aye,  an'  I  could  see 
straight  through  it  to  the  hills  beyond  ! 
But  Lord  !  I  don't  s'pose  thet  would  sat- 
isfy you — you'd  have  to  go  an'  tech  it  !  " 

John  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  Bensons 
all  laughed  good  naturedly  —  John  the 
longest  and  heartiest.  I  was  a  little  nettled 
by  his  friendly  sarcasm,  but  maintained  my 
outward  composure,  and  remained  silent. 

"Wal,"  said  Cap  Benson,  slowly,  "ye 
must  admit  thet  ther  has  been  strange 
goin's  on  sense  th£se  'ere  'come  outers' 
started  in  on  their  ungodly  career.  We 
hev  heerd  nuthin'  like  it  afore  sense  the 
town  wear  fust  settled  ;  an',  ye  must  ad- 
mit agin,  it  hev  a  curious  look.  Ye  can't 
gain  nuthin'  by  renouncin'  the  God  o'  ye 
forefathers.  Them  ez  brought  thet  air 
religion  over  in  the  Mayflower,  an'  suf- 
fered an'  died  fur  it,  come  putty  nigh  to 
bein'  in  the  right.  No,  no  ;  ye  needn't 
cut  in  across  the  hawser  o'  my  speech,  fur 


I'm  not  a  hittin'  at  you  in  pertic'lar — ye 
know  thet,  my  boy  ;  so  let  me  hev  my  say." 

One  of  the  best  men  I  have  ever  known 
was  talking.  He  was  an  old  sailor  who 
had  followed  the  sea  for  years,  and,  like 
most  of  his  class,  was  morbidly  supersti- 
tious. But,  indeed,  most  of  our  towns- 
people were  of  the  same  sort.  I  remained 
silent,  and  he  continued  : 

"  Jest  look,  now,  at  the  doin's  o'  folks 
sense  thet  fust  body  o'  pussons  come  out 
o'  the  church.  They  hev  had  these  'ere 
violent  meetin's,  off  an'  on,  now  fur  nigh 
a  year,  an'  every  now  an'  then  some  new 
one,  most  gin'rally  a  woman,  pulls  away 
an'  jines  these  ungodly  people — mark  ye  ! 
I  don't  assert  thet  they  air  wrong,  but 
only  it  air  my  opinion.  An'  six  weeks 
back,  who,  o'  all  the  flock  the  least  ex- 
pected to  hev  done  it,  jumped  the  fence 
arter  the  rest  o'  the  strayin'  sheep  ? 
Deacon  Battles'  wife,  Hester  !  " 

"  I  think  she  acted  wisely,"  I  said  some- 
what testily.  "  Was  she,  being  a  deacon's 
wife,  less  liable  than  I  to  convictions  ? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Cap,  that  neither 
she  nor  the  deacon  had  the  best  of  repu- 
tations, nor  was  over  well  liked,  either  in 
the  church  or  out  of  it." 

"  She  air  dead  !  ressequat  in  passe  !  "  re- 
plied Cap  solemnly,  and  with  a  bold 
though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  quote  a 
tombstone  legend  to  be  found  on  nearly 
every  slab  in  our  little  country  church- 
yard. Indeed,  so  popular  at  that  time 
was  that  requiescat  in  pace  that  I  believe 
there  were  those  who  were  actually  im- 
patient to  have  it  read  in  conjunction  with 
their  own  names. 

"Ez  I  wear  sayin',"  continued  the  cap- 
tain, "  she  come  out  with  the  rest  who 
had  gone  afore  ;  come  out,  'spite  o'  her 
friends'  advice,  'spite  o'  the  parson's 
warnin',  'spite  o'  her  husband's  com- 
mands, to  disobey  which  wear  ungodly  in 
itself,  an'  which  goes  to  show  that  these 
air  folks  air  in  the  wrong.  But  that's  not 
the  wust.  The  deacon  returned  hum 
with  his  wife  arter  that  awful  meetin'  in 
the  church,  when  Hester  j'ined  in  with 
the  '  come  outers  '  in  singin'  down  the 
parson's  voice  ;  they  went  hum,  down  to 
their  house  on  the  brink  o'  the  bluff ; 
they  had  words,  hard  words  without  doubt, 
harder  than  ever  before  in  their  lives,  fur 
hard  words  air  easy  to  utter  on  sech  sub- 
jects ;  an'  Hester,  half  crazed  by  excite- 
ment, quitted  her  husband's  roof  an'  ran 
out  on  the  bluff  overlookin'  the  sea.  We 
all   know   the   deacon's   temper  ;   we   all 
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know  how  unnarved  he  wear  by  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  ;  an'  if  he 
follered  her,  if  Satan  did  fur  the  time 
possess  him,  ez  he  do  say  he  did  ;  if  he 
went  so  fur  ez  to  strike  his  wife " 

"What  right " 

"  Now  don't  get  angry,  my  boy  !  The 
deed  air  done  an'  the  penalty  air  to  be 
paid.  O'  his  own  free  will  he  run  to  the 
fust  house  an'  confessed  the  truth  ;  con- 
fessed how  she  had  received  the  blow,  an', 
staggerin'  back  on  the  edge  o'  the  bluff 
afore  he  could  seize  her,  fell  over  into  the 
bay.  He  confessed  it  all,  my  boy,  an'  air 
ready  to  pay  the  cost  o'  his  crime.  An' 
if  Hester  Battles  wear  drowned,  an'  her 
body  the  food  o'  the  fishes  what  we've 
been  a  ketchin',  an'  if  Hester's  weird 
walks  o'  night  on  the  sand  flats,  ez  they 
do  say  it  do,  why,  to  my  mind,  it  air  all 
only  a  visitation  o'  God." 

"  Aye,  an'  thet's  right,"  muttered  John. 

"  What  right  had  he  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  her  in  a  blow  ?  "  I  cried  angrily. 

"  Now,  my  boy,  we  air  read)^  to  admit 
thet,  an'  the  deacon  air,  too  ;  an'  o'  his 
own  free  will  he  air  lyin'  in  the  county  jail 
till  sentence  air  passed  upon  him.  An' 
thet's  not  all.  On  that  same  night  wear 
the  breakin'  o'  the  bank  an'  the  stealin'  o' 
Lord  knows  what  amount  o'  money.  The 
deacon  can  tell,  'cause  he  wear  the  one  ez 
had  the  care  o'  it,  but  thet  has  got  to  rest 
till  this  other  matter  air  settled.  No,  boy, 
we  never  had  no  sech  doin's  till  these 
'ere  people  begun  to  come  out  from  the 
church." 

"  Let  her  run  outside  the  buoy,  father,  " 
said  John  Benson,  starting  up  and  gazing 
over  the  side. 

"  Outside  it  be,"  replied  the  other,  and, 
turning  his  attention  to  the  boat,  let  the 
conversation  drop. 

The  facts  were  about  as  the  captain  had 
stated.  After  one  of  those  stormy  church 
meetings,  in  which  Hester  Battles  had 
borne  a  leading  part  with  the  "come 
outers,  "  she  had  retired  in  angry  discus- 
sion with  her  husband,  who  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  new  sect.  Next  morning 
all  the  town  was  horrified  by  the  news  that 
Deacon  Battles  had  unintentionally  struck 
her  from  the  cliff  whereon  they  lived,  and, 
falling  into  the  sea,  she  had  been  drowned. 
Search  was  at  once  made  for  her  body, 
but  that  was  never  found;  only  the  hat 
she  wore  was  discovered,  cast  upon  the 
shore^  and  the  belief  became  general  that 
the  corpse  had  been  washed  seaward  by 
the  tide.     And   Deacon  Battles  was  com- 


mitted to  the  county  jail  to  await  his  trial. 
With  this  terrible  news  came  the  astound- 
ing fact  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  safe 
in  the  town  bank  had  been  blown  open 
and  a  large  amount  of  negotiable  funds 
carried  away.  There  was  no  trace  of  those 
who  committed  the  robbery  ;  Deacon 
Battles,  the  town  treasurer,  alone  could 
tell  the  actual  amount  of  the  theft  ;  and 
he  lay  committed  to  jail  without  bail.  So 
the  matter  stood  six  weeks  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  two  crimes,  and  on  that 
same  night  when  we  were  returning  home 
from  our  day's  fishing. 

About  a  week  subsequent  to  Hester 
Battles'  death  two  sailors  coming  up  the 
bay  in  the  evening  were  terrified  by  see- 
ing what  they  supposed  to  be  the  mur- 
dered woman's  ghost  —  or  weird,  they 
called  it — walking  to  and  fro  on  the  sand 
flat,  not  far  from  the  bluff  from  which  she 
was  known  to  have  fallen.  They  hurried 
to  the  village  to  tell  their  wondrous  story  ; 
how  Hester's  "weird"  was  seen  gliding 
without  effort  along  the  sands,  stopping 
now  and  then,  and  at  length  fading  into 
the  surrounding  air.  The  story  was  at 
first  doubted  ;  but,  being  subsequently 
seen  by  others,  Hester's  weird  began  to 
obtain  credence,  and  finally  became  a  by- 
word throughout  the  town.  I  had  watched 
upon  the  beach  for  several  evenings  hoping 
to  catch  sight  of  it,  but,  my  vigils  being 
fruitless,  I  laughed  the  affair  to  scorn  and 
attributed  it  to  the  superstitious  nature  of 
the  seafaring  people.     But  to  return. 

I  was  still  lying  in  my  recumbent  atti- 
tude upon  the  seat.  My  pipe  had  gone 
out  and  I  was  curiously  watching  Cap 
Benson's  sons  as  they  stood  leaning  against 
the  upper  deck  and  gazing  over  the  bow 
with  solemn  faces.  After  a  few  moments 
I  asked  in  a  bantering  tone  : 

"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  it ;  thet's  enough,"  re- 
plied John,  moodily  ;  but  his  eyes  were 
not  turned  from  their  set  gaze. 

I  arose  and  stood  beside  Cap  Benson 
at  the  wheel.  It  wanted  something  like 
an  hour  of  midnight.  WTe  had  rounded 
the  point  and  our  course  now  lay  between 
the  sandy,  thatch-grown  beach  upon  our 
left  and  a  long  narrow  stretch  of  sand  flat 
on  o-ur  right  ;  a  channel  not  a  quarter 
mile  in  width.  Away  off  to  the  right  was 
another  narrow  channel,  and  beyond  were 
high  hills  of  white  sand,  toward  which  the 
flats  made  in  ;  a  long  range  of  hills  grown 
here  and  there  with  scrubby  pines  and 
wild-plum  bushes,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
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which  the  lighthouse  towered,  a  tall  white 
obelisk  in  the  moonlight.  Half  a  mile 
ahead  rose  the  low  bluff  overhanging  the 
high-water  mark,  the  scene  of  that  hasty 
crime.  We  were  nearly  up  to  our  moorings. 
I  loosed  the  halliards  and  dropped  the  jib 
and  topsail.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  I 
confess  I  was  a  little  awed  by  my  sur- 
roundings. The  night  was  wonderfully 
still ;  there  was  only  the  gentle  rippling 
of  the  water  about  our  bow,  the  occa- 
sional creaking  of  a  binding  block,  and 
the  dim  incessant  murmur  heard  from  the 
meadows  a  little  distance  away.  Off  at 
our  right  the  yellow  sand  fiat  lay  in  the 
silver  waters  like  a  huge  patch  of  gold, 
gradually  growing  smaller,  slowly  sinking 
away,  soon  to  disappear  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  rising  sea.  Every  eye  in  the 
boat  was  fixed  upon  that  oasis  of  golden 
sand.  I  could  hear  the  breath  of  my  com- 
panions as  it  came  from  their  lips  in 
heavy  sighs.  I  imagined  I  could  feel  the 
intensity  with  which  they  were  gazing — 
gazing  for  what  ?  an  apparition — a  some- 
thing— a  nothing  !     Hester's  weird. 

We  moved  slowly  on  toward  our  moor- 
ings. A  command  came  from  Cap  Ben- 
son's lips,  and  his  voice  sounded  like  a 
hoarse  whisper,  unnatural  in  my  ears,  like 
the  voice  of  one  who  speaks  in  accents  of 
fear  or  horror. 

"Let  go  the  main  halliards  !  " 
Without  taking  my  eyes  from  the  sands 
on  which  we  were  gazing,  I  reached  out 
to  the  great  wooden  cleat  and  loosed  the 
rope.  The  sail  came  down  on  a  run.  In- 
voluntarily we  ducked  our  heads  from  the 
falling  gaff,  and  the  sail  was  down  and 
about  us.  Cap  uttered  an  oath  at  my 
carelessness,  but  I  heeded  not,  for  John 
Benson,  clearing  himself  from  the  can- 
vas, had  reached  out  to  seize  me  by  the 
arm  in  a  vise-like  grip. 

"Look!  look  there  !  do  ye  see  it  now  ?" 
I  looked  where  his  trembling  hand 
pointed.  A  cold  chill  like  ice  fell  upon 
me.  I  felt  my  flesh  creep  and  crawl  ;  my 
blood  seemed  to  stand  in  my  veins  as  if 
frozen.  I  held  my  breath  till  my  head 
seemed  bursting  and  my  eyes  too  large  for 
the  sockets.  There,  on  that  narrow  stretch 
of  sand  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  where 
a  moment  before  no  human  form-  was 
visible  —  there,  in  the  white  moonlight, 
gliding  like  a  ghost  along  the  sands,  was 
the  form  of  a  woman — was  that  majestic 
shadow  known  as  Hester's  weird.  I  could 
not  speak  ;  I  could  only  gaze  with  my 
companions  at    that    chilling    apparition. 


The  distance  was  too  great  to  distinguish 
the  face,  but  there  was  Hester  Battles' 
form  as  I  recalled  it — a  form  draped  in 
garments  white  in  the  moonlight,  with 
hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  walk- 
ing slowly  along  the  surface  of  the  sand. 
Moments  passed  away  ;  we  drifted  slowly 
on  ;  the  apparition  heeded  not. 

Cap  Benson  had  left  the  wheel  and 
stood  beside  me  ;  the  boat  was  swinging 
round  ;  I  heard  her  bottom  grate  upon  the 
sand. 

"  Curse  it  !  we  shall  be  aground  !  Push 
off — push  off,  there  ! 

Cap  sprang  to  the  wheel  as  he  spoke  ; 
we  seized  the  heavy  oars  and  pushed  into 
deeper  water  ;  I  ran  forward  to  grapple 
our  moorings.  It  all  had  taken  less  than 
a  minute,  but  when  we  looked  again  the 
apparition  had  disappeared.  The  waters 
rippled  along  the  sandy  shore  ;  the  cry  of 
some  night  bird  sounded  loud  above  our 
heads  ;  but  that  narrow  flat  was  silent  and 
deserted — Hester's  weird  was  gone. 

We  made  trim  on  the  boat  and  rowed 
to  the  shore  in  silence.  Hardly  a  word 
was  spoken  as  we  walked  to  the  village, 
where  I  bade  my  friends  good  night,  and, 
with  strange,  unnatural  thoughts,  hurried 
home  to  dream  of  that  which  I  had  seen. 

For  several  days  I  revolved  this  strange 
occurrence  in  my  mind.  I  could  not,  would 
not,  believe,  as  nearly  every  person  with 
whom  I  conversed  did,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  supernatural.  I  visited  the 
flat  by  daylight,  but  found  nothing  un- 
usual, and  several  evenings  I  took  my 
boat  and  pulled  up  and  down  the  channel, 
hoping  to  have  again  presented  to  me 
that  which  I  had  seen,  but  my  efforts  were 
fruitless. 

Deacon  Battles  still  lay  in  his  prison 
cell ;  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  in  the  hands  of  directors  ;  several 
men,  strangers  in  the  town,  but  with  the 
air  of  indubitable  authority,  came  and 
went  and  asked  questions — detectives  I 
presume ;  but  no  trace  of  the  robber 
could  be  found.  What  impressed  me  as 
curious  was  the  fact  that  from  no  quarter 
came  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Hester 
Battles'  body,  which,  it  seemed  to  me, 
should  have  washed  ashore.  I  kept  my 
thoughts  to  myself,  for  I  could  find  no 
person  so  incredulous  as  to  doubt  in  Hes- 
ter's weird  ;  but,  possessed  with  an  in- 
vincible idea  that  I  was  right  in  my  con- 
jectures, I  determined,  about  a  fortnight 
subsequent  to  my  view  of  it,  to  make  one 
more  nocturnal  visit  to  the  scene. 
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It  was  between  8  and  9  o'clock  when  I 
left  home.  I  took  my  gun  with  me,  for 
what  reason  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have 
told  ;  surely  with  no  intention  of  shooting 
at  the  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  but  rather,  I 
presume,  that  I  felt  a  trifle  bolder  with  it 
in  my  possession.  There  was  no  moon 
visible,  but  the  night  was  clear  and  a 
myriad  of  stars  glittered  in  the  heavens, 
giving  forth  sufficient  light  to  enable  one 
to  see  a  considerable  distance.  Starting 
from  home  I  left  the  main  street,  and, 
turning  my  steps  across  the  meadow  lands, 
damp  with  the  falling  dew,  I  hastened 
away  from  the  village  to  the  distant  bay. 
On  my  previous  expeditions  I  had  taken 
my  boat  and  rowed  directly  down  the 
channel  between  the  sand  flat  and  the 
main  land  ;  on  this  occasion  I  determined 
to  proceed  differently.  The  tide  was  still 
ebbing  when  I  reached  the  shore.  Tak- 
ing my  light  gunning  float  to  the  water's 
edge,  I  embarked  ;  and,  sculling  out  into 
the  bay  to  a  point  far  above  the  flat,  I 
reclined  in  her  bottom  and  gazing  over 
the  rail  permitted  her  to  float  down  with 
the  tide.  My  object  was  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain point  unobserved  by  mortal  eyes, 
and  in  this  I  think  I  must  have  succeeded, 
for  after  a  few  moments  my  boat  grounded 
upon  the  flat.  I  sat  up  cautiously  and 
gazed  around.  I  was  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  where  I  had  seen  Hester's  weird. 

The  flat  was  almost  bare,  for  the  tide 
was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  Here  and  there 
upon  its  surface  were  patches  of  tall  green 
thatch,  grown  probably  from  a  single  root 
deposited  there  by  the  tide  and  spread- 
ing as  years  went  on,  till  quite  a  piece  of 
ground  had  become  covered.  Many  a  time 
I  had  made  this  thatch  my  concealment 
when  gunning  for  marsh  birds  ;  why  not 
utilize  the  same  now  ?  Selecting  a  place 
where  the  growth  was  highest  I  took  my 
light  float  from  the  water  and  in  a  moment 
more  was  seated  upon  it  in  the  midst  of 
the  tall  grass.  And  there  I  determined  to 
sit  till  the  flooding  tide  drove  me  off  or 
Hester's  weird  appeared  again  before  me. 

By  half  rising  from  my  seat  upon  the 
boat  I  could  just  see  over  the  top  of  my 
concealment.  Not  a  sign  of  life  was  vis- 
ible upon  the  bare  surface  of  the  flat.  Far 
down  the  bay  it  extended,  and  off  toward 
the  west  it  curved,  long  and  narrow,  toward 
the  white,  deserted  sand  hills  dimly  dis- 
cernible against  the  darker  sky.  A  gentle 
wind  was  blowing  ;  I  could  faintly  hear 
the  rippling  of  the  water  on  the  shore, 
and  now  and  then  the  plash  made  by  the 


small  fishes  left  in  the  little  pools  upon  the 
sand.  I  listened  for  the  sound  of  oars,  for 
I  was  sure  no  human  form  could  reach 
that  flat  save  by  a  boat ;  but  my  effort  was 
fruitless  ;  there  was  in  no  direction  an  in- 
dication of  what  I  sought.  I  sank  back 
upon  my  seat,  and,  placing  my  fowling 
piece  across  my  knees,  gave  way  to  my 
thoughts. 

My  mind  reverted  to  Deacon  Battles 
lying  in  a  prison  cell  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife.  He  was  the  town  treasurer — 
had  been  for  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
fifty  odd  years  and  believed  to  be  wealthy, 
as  the  times  were  then.  He  was  not  a 
farmer  nor  fisherman,  like  most  of  his 
neighbors,  but  had  a  business  located  in 
a  near  city  ;  a  broker,  a  speculator,  or 
something  of  that  kind — I  never  really 
knew  what.  He  was  not  a  man  who  was 
well  liked,  but  he  possessed  ample  means 
to  buy  favor  and  was  highly  respected. 
Nevertheless  I  had  invincible  suspicions 
of  Deacon  Battles,  though  I  could  not 
have  told  how  they  originated  to  save  my 
life. 

Moments  passed  away  in  silence.  Sev- 
eral times  I  rose  and  gazed  around,  but 
saw  nothing.  My  vigilance  became  re- 
laxed as  I  drifted  into  thought.  The 
sight  of  Hester's  weird  as  I  had  seen  it 
recurred  to  my  mind  ;  a  kind  of  awe,  a 
fascination  fell  upon  me  ;  the  spell  which 
had  held  me  then  seemed  to  be  upon  me 
now  ;  a  vague  horror  of  its  reality  ;  an 
ungovernable  apprehension  of  contact 
with  the  spiritual.  A  chill  ran  through 
my  veins.  With  an  irrepressible  shudder 
I  started  to  my  feet. 

Merciful  Heaven  !  There  upon  the 
sands,  not  fifty  feet  away,  stood  Hester's 
weird  ! 

I  was  frozen  into .  silence.  Appalled, 
powerless  to  move,  I  could  only  stand 
and  gaze  upon  it.  For  the  time  being 
I  looked  upon  an  apparition.  I  felt  that 
I  was  with  one  of  another  world.  The 
form  did  not  move,  but  stood  motionless 
in  the  semi-darkness,  gazing  out  across 
the  waters  toward  the  distant  village, 
where  here  and  there  a  light  gleamed  out 
upon  the  night.  The  face  was  turned 
from  me,  but  I  recognized  in  that  tall, 
white  form,  massive  for  a  woman,  in  those 
square-set  shoulders,  the  one  I  had  known 
as  Hester  Battles.  Along  time  she  stood 
there,  motionless  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence.  An  almost  un- 
governable desire  seized  me  to  turn  and 
rush  shrieking  from  the  sight ;  I  think  I 
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should  have  done  so  had  not  the  figure 
at  that  moment  moved,  intensifying  the 
spell  which  held  me. 

Passing  within  thirty  feet  of  where,  like 
a  statue,  I  stood  partially  concealed,  she 
approached  another  patch  of  thatch,  and, 
stooping,  drew  therefrom,  where  it  had 
evidently  been  concealed,  some  object 
which  I  could  not  then  distinguish.  With 
this  in  hand  she  rose,  and  for  several  mo- 
ments walked  to  and  fro  in  various  direc- 
tions, pausing  now  and  then  to  listen  and 
gaze  around,  then  walking  on  again  in 
seeming  measurement.  Then  she  stopped 
short  and,  to  my  intense  amazement,  com- 
mitted a  deed  which  was  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  her  character  as  an  in- 
corporeal identity.  She  pushed  up  the 
sleeves  of  the  light-colored  garment  which 
she  wore,  and  with  the  object  in  hand — 
nothing  else  than  a  rusty  spade — she  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  vigorously  into  the  sand. 

I  was  amazed  —  astounded.  I  could 
hear  the  grating  of  the  spade  in  the  sand. 
I  could  see  the  little  mound  grow  as  the 
excavation  deepened  ;  but  her  back  was 
toward  me — I  could  not  see  her  face. 

Is  she  digging  a  grave  I  asked  myself  ; 
if  so,  surely  a  strange  occupation.  How 
came  she  there  upon  the  flat  ?  I  looked 
in  all  directions,  but  could  discover  no 
boat  by  which  she  might  have  reached  it. 
Yet  there  she  was,  digging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  that  cold,  wet  sand.  Like  a 
flash  a  new  suspicion  crossed  my  mind. 
Settling  my  gun  beneath  my  arm  and 
carefully  parting  the  thatch  before  me, 
I  stepped  out  upon  the  bare  surface  of 
the  flat  and  walked  cautiously  toward 
her.  She  did  not  hear  me,  so  intent  was 
she  in  her  occupation,  and  I  stood  in  si- 
lence a  few  yards  behind  her.  A  close 
inspection  revealed  the  fact  that  one  could 
not  see  through  her  to  the  hills  beyond, 
as  John  Benson  had  asserted  ;  she  was 
indeed  a  very  tangible  kind  of  ghost. 
All  unconscious  of  my  presence,  she 
worked  on  vigorously.  The  spade  struck 
a  hard,  unyielding  body  —  a  rock,  I 
thought.  Panting  from  her  exertion,  the 
woman  straightened  up  and  heaved  a  long 
sigh. 

"  Safe  !  ''  she  muttered,  in  an  audible 
whisper  ;  and  she  gazed  anxiously  toward 
the  dark  waters  and  the  distant  village. 
Then  she  turned  and  saw  me  standing 
behind  her. 

The  scream  which  came  from  her  lips 
was  blood  curdling  in  its  piercing  in- 
tensity ;  it    rang    out     across    the    dark 


waters,  and  echoing  back  from  the  sandy 
hills  finally  died  away  like  aery  of  despair 
upon  the  night.  She  reeled  a  little  and 
staggered,  her  feet  catching  in  her  skirts  ; 
the  spade  dropped  from  her  hand  and 
fell  with  a  dull  thud  upon  the  earth.  Then 
she  stood  motionless,  staring  wildly  at  me 
in  the  dim  light,  her  face  white  as  marble, 
her  thin  lips  moving  in  a  vain  effort  to 
speak.  Never  had  she  appeared  so  ghastly 
as  at  that  moment.  She  extended  her 
palms  toward  me  as  if  to  shut  me  from 
her  sight,  then  gasped  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
barely  audible  : 

"  You — what — how — " 

I  pitied  her.  One  could  not  help  it, 
seeing  her.  I  thought  to  relieve  her  emo- 
tion by  speech,  and  said  gently  : 

"Hester,  for  what  are  you  digging? 
Why  are  you  here  ?  " 

The  sound  of  my  voice  seemed  to  in- 
fuse a  sudden  energy  through  her  frame  ; 
her  expression  changed  to  that  of  a  wild 
beast  driven  to  bay.  Quickly  raising  the 
wet  skirts  from  about  her  feet  she  sprang 
toward  me,  but  I  retreated  a  step  and  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun  stared  her  in  the  face. 
She  recoiled  as  from  a  blow. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  I  said,  sternly. 
"This  is  no  farce.  For  what  are  you  seek- 
ing— there  ?  "  and  I  pointed  with  my  hand 
to  the  excavation  she  had  made. 

"Nothing,"  she  muttered,  sullenly  ;  then 
turning  fiercely  upon  me,  she  cried  sharply: 
"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  Why  are  you  here  ?  " 
And  as  if  harassed  beyond  endurance  she 
moved  quickly  a  few  steps  away,  wringing 
her  hands  and  stamping  violently  upon 
the  wet  sand. 

"  You  lie  !  "  I  cried,  harshly,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  I  addressed  a  woman. 
"You  lie  !  and  you  know  it  !"  And  throw- 
ing my  gun  down  on  the  sand  I  seized 
the  spade  from  where  it  had  fallen  and 
took  up  her  work  where  she  had  left  it. 
The  iron  struck  again  upon  that  solid,  un- 
yielding obstacle  ;  it  was  not  a  rock,  it 
was  too  symmetrical  in  shape  for  that.  I 
was  intensely  excited  ;  I  dug  vigorously 
around  it ;  I  worked  the  spade  beneath  it 
and  pried  upward  with  all  my  strength. 
Success  crowned  my  efforts  ;  it  trembled, 
yielded  and  finally  broke  away  from  the 
suction  of  the  sand.  I  stooped  and  picked 
it  up — a  box,  perhaps  a  foot  square  and 
half  as  deep,  made  of  tin  or  zinc  and 
water  tight.  A  thrill  of  exultation  ran 
through  my  veins,  for  I  was  confident  I 
knew  its  contents. 

With  ominous  significance  the    double 
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click  of  my  gun  lock  sounded  upon  my 
ears.  I  turned  like  a  flash,  dropping  the 
box  at  my  feet.  Careless  fool  that  I  had 
been  !  Gunning  for  a  ghost  !  the  ghost 
was  gunning  for  me  !  I  was  at  Hester 
Battles'  mercy  and  she  knew  it  ! 

She  stood  not  ten  feet  away,  my  weapon 
at  her  shoulder,  the  muzzle  pointed  at  my 
breast,  her  finger  on  the  trigger. 

"  Don't  move  an  inch  if  you  wish  to 
live  ! "  Her  voice  was  like  the  hiss  of  a 
snake;  her  face  was  pale  —  as  pale  as 
when  she  first  saw  me  standing  behind 
her ;  but  the  expression  of  terror  was 
gone — had  given  place  to  one  of  fixed,  des- 
perate determination.  Looking  into  that 
pallid,  vengeful  face,  I  dared  not  move  ; 
I  knew  my  gun  was  heavily  charged  and 
accurately  aimed  ;  if  that  hammer  fell, 
there  could  be  but  one  inevitable  result. 

"  Inquisitive  fool  !  "  she  said  hoarsely, 
but  with  wonderful  calmness  ;  "see  what 
your  folly  has  plunged  you  into.  I  will 
answer  your  question  now,  for  there  is  but 
one  of  two  ways  for  you  to  turn.  I  was 
digging  for  that  which  you  have  saved  me 
the  trouble  of  exhuming.  Do  you  know 
what  it  contains  ?  What  half  the  village 
yonder  would  give  up  anything  but  life  to 
call  their  own — nearly  $40,000  in  money. 
Do  you  know  whence  it  came  ?  From  the 
town  treasury.  Do  you  know  who  com- 
mitted the  crime  ?    My  husband  !  " 

Her  tone  and  icy  calmness  chilled  me  ; 
I  could  vaguely  imagine  her  desperate 
determination. 

"I  relieved  him  of  the  burden,"  she 
continued.  "A  safe  place. to  hide  it,  was 
it  not?"  And  she  laughed  derisively. 
"  But  I  dared  not  hide  it  near  the  place 
of  my  own  concealment  on  the  sand  hills 
yonder.  A  cunning  idea  of  mine,  was  it 
not,  to  come  out  from  the  church  and 
have  him  push  me  over  the  bluff  into  the 
sea  ?  Did  the  confession  of  such  a  crime 
divert  suspicion  from  him  of  robbery  ? 
I  thought  it  would.  When  the  excitement 
of  that  has  blown  over  I  shall  turn  up 
again  in  the  village,  and  he,  having  suf- 
fered sufficiently  for  his  harshness,  will 
be  set  free.  Who  then  will  think  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  that  other  sin  ? "  And  she 
laughed  again,  proudly  I  thought,  as  she 
dwelt  on  the  scheme  of  her  own  cunning 
brain. 

I  saw  it  all,  but  how  much  better 
off  was  I  ?  For  there  I  stood  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  covered  by  my  own  weapon 
and  at  the  mercy  of  a  most  desperate 
woman.     Were  she  to  shoot  me  where  I 


stood  there  was  only  a  possibility  of  the 
discovery  of  the  crime. 

"Where  have  you  been,  and  how  came 
you  here?"  I  asked. 

"  Yonder,"  she  replied,  half  nodding 
toward  the  sand  hills.  "  It  is  not  far  ;  you 
can  walk  here  when  the  tide  is  low.  And 
that  reminds  me,  I  must  get  back  to  the 
main  land.  Hark  you  !  "  She  called  me 
by  name,  and  her  voice  was  cold  and  mer- 
ciless. "  You  know  the  truth  now,  and 
you  know  the  chance  of  our  final  success. 
One  of  two  things  is  for  you  :  return 
home  and  be  silent  and  you  shall  share 
equally  with  us  in  what  lies  at  your  feet." 

"  You  have  been  seen  by  others  "  I 
gasped,  appalled  by  her  boldness. 

"  Bah  !  I  know  all  that.  I  have  heard 
this  superstitious  talk  half  a  score  of  times 
from  within  a  patch  of  thatch  concealed 
as  you  were.  That  amounts  to  nothing  ; 
no  law  restrains  me  from  walking  the  fiats 
when  and  how  I  please:  Speak  ;  what  is 
your  answer  ? " 

"  What  is  the  alternative  ? "  I  demanded, 
in  a  tone  which  I  tried  to  make  firm. 

"A  fool's  question  !  "  she  replied  ;  and 
the  weapon  was  pressed  closer  to  her 
shoulder.  "  I  will  take  the  chance  that  is 
left  me  ;  I  will  hang  for  a  sheep — not  for 
a  lamb,  if  I  hang  at  all.  Decide,  and  at 
once,  for  the  tide  is  rising  !  " 

I  looked  into  her  cold,  glittering  eyes  ; 
she  meant  what  she  said. 

"Can  we  not  compromise?"  I  pleaded. 

"  No  !  "' 

I  hesitated.  The  enormity  of  the  sin 
appalled  me.  I  watched  her  in  the  hope 
to  seize  her  unawares  ;  but  she  stood  like 
a  statue,  her  eye  flashing  along  that  deadly 
tube  by  which  I  was  covered.  Her  finger 
seemed  to  press  upon  the  trigger  ;  I  trem- 
bled, despite  myself.  What  my  decision 
would  have  been  I  do  not  know,  for  at 
that  moment  came  my  deliverance — a  faint 
sound  through  the  darkness,  the  plash  of 
oars  in  the  water  ;  a  boat  was  approaching 
the  flat. 

She  heard  it  also,  and  with  an  irrepres- 
sible start  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  It  was  the  opportunity  for  which 
I  had  waited.  The  next  instant  I  had 
seized  her  ;  my  fowling  piece  exploded, 
but  the  charge  was  spent  upon  the  air.  I 
called  to  the  boatmen  and  received  an 
answer.     They  had  landed  upon  the  flat. 

Hester  Battles  returned  to  the  village 
in  my  custody,  and  everybody  was  amazed, 
save  her  own  husband  in  his  prison  cell. 
The  stolen   funds   were  returned  to    the 
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town  and  the  affair  adjusted  outside  of 
the  courts.  Deacon  Battles  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  ruin. 

Such  was  the  reason  for  Hester  Battles 
coming  out  from  the  church.  But  she 
was  only  an  instance  ;  the  majority  acted 


from  far  different  motives.  How  well 
her  plot  might  have  succeeded  had  she 
kept  away  from  the  treasure  she  had 
buried,  none  can  tell  ;  but  as  for  me,  I 
was  at  once  suspicious  of  her  when  the  tale 
first  reached  my  ears  of  Hester's  weird. 


DEEP  IN  THE  WOODS. 


Deep  in  the  woods  some  drowsy  summer  day 
Have  you  not  heard  the  fauns  and  dryads  pass  ; 

Their  stealthy  footsteps  echo  on  the  grass 
As  stretched  upon  the  moss  you  idly  lay 
Deep  in  the  woods  ? 

And  through  the  dim,  far-spreading  forest  aisles 
Have  you  not  heard  mysterious  whispers  faint  ; 

Has  there  not  stole  to  you  a  nymph's  complaint, 
Or  burst  of  elfish  laughter  ringing  miles 
Deep  in  the  woods  ? 

The  world  forgetting  with  its  cares  and  scorns 

And  dreaming  there  of  brownie,  sprite  or  fay, 
Have  you  not  caught  their  glancing  forms  at  play, 

And  heard  the  winding  of  their  sylvan  horns 
Deep  in  the  woods  ? 

Ah  !  tell  me  not  the  woods  deserted  be, 

That  elves  and  fairies,  dryads,  fauns  are  fled  ; 
For  oft  beside  my  velvet,  mossy  bed 

They  come,  a  sportive  troop,  to  visit  me 
Deep  in  the  woods. 

And  peeping  'neath  some  overhanging  limb 
I  see  the  face  of  Puck — that  knavish  elf  ; 
And  oft  the  pipes  of  great  god  Pan  himself 
I  hear  resound  through  leafy  arches  dim 
Deep  in  the  woods. 

Edith  Sessions  Tupper. 


SUMMER  SPORTS. 

Americans  are  fast  becoming  a  sport-loving 
people.  Every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  play  outdoor  games  and 
enjoy  the  pure  air  of  the  fields  and  woods. 
A  peculiarly  trying  winter  has  severely  taxed 
the  strength  of  men  and  women  alike.  There 
is  no  better  tonic  than  the  open  air  and  some 
simple  game  to  engage  muscles  and  mind  for  a 
few  hours.  What  is  more  enjoyable  than  a  brisk 
ride  or  a  fast  jaunt  on  foot  in  the  early  morning  ? 

The  woods  invite  the  angler  and  hunter,  and 
with  the  attention  and  care  now  devoted  to 
game  protection  and  distribution  there  is  some 
chance  of  at  least  seeing  a  bird  or  getting  a 
nibble  after  patient  waiting.  And  no  matter  if 
game  be  scarce  ;  the  tramp  up  hill  and  'down 
dale  will  awaken  a  good  appetite  and  sound 
sleep  will  rest  overtaxed  nerves.  Games,  such 
as  tennis,  archery,  croquet,  etc.,  that  are  social 
in  their  nature  will  be  more  popular  than  ever 
this  year,  and  boating,  coursing  and  yachting 
are  such  delightful  pastimes,  and  withal  so 
simple,  that  the  number  of  enthusiasts  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  All  in  all,  let  your  summer 
be  a  merry  one. 


ATHLETICS. 

The  saying  that  in  unity  there  is  strength  is 
happily  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union.  In  the  brief  span  of  one 
year  it  has  become  a  power  in  the  land,  and  the 
unfortunate  misunderstandings  of  former  years 
between  rival  factions,  each  claiming  superior 
rights  of  jurisdiction  in  athletic  matters,  have 
almost  entirely  ceased.  True,  it  is  not  all  plain 
sailing  even  now.  It  would  be  marvelous  in- 
deed were  entire  harmony  to  spring  from  dis- 
cord at  such  short  notice.  But,  in  the  main, 
athletics  are  on  a  better  basis  now  than  ever 
before. 

To  intelligently  legislate  for  amateur  ath- 
letes, and  to  fix  standards  which  must  be  strictly 
observed,  require  a  body  like  the  Amateur 
Union,  with  a  national  jurisdiction.  Minor  or 
smaller  associations   may  and  can  exist,  but  a 


central  body,  to  which  all  other  organizations 
look  for  rulings  on  disputed  points,  is  a  neces- 
sity. In  this  way  alone  can  athletics  be  made  a 
success. 

As  to  what  constitutes  an  amateur  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  from  year  to  year  becoming  more 
prominent  and  important,  and  it  is  one  not 
easily  solved.  Still,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  lay 
down  rules,  but  there  should  be  behind  them 
sufficient  authority  to  enforce  them. 

For  years  there  existed  a  strong  prejudice 
against  athletic  pastimes  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  who  argued  that  the  time  spent  in  their 
practice  was  thrown  away.  This  view,  as  is  gen- 
erally known,  does  not  obtain  to  such  a  degree 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  change  is  due  to  the 
gradual  awakening  by  the  people  to  the  neces- 
sity of  games  by  which  the  body,  enervated  by 
sedentary  occupation,  may  regain  some  of  the 
vigor  that  is  so  requisite  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  the  affairs  of  the  day.  The  daily  press 
and  other  publications  are  doing  good  work  in 
enforcing  this  view.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  been  living  at  such  a 
tremendous  speed  that  we  have  run  the  risk  of 
physically  breaking  down.  The  influx  of  new 
blood  into  the  country  is  showing  signs  of 
weakening,  and  therefore  we  must  have  recourse 
to  such  means  as  are  best  adapted  to  arouse 
within  our  people  robustness  and  strength. 

Realizing  this  condition  of  affairs  we  wel- 
come the  increase  of  interest  in  athletics  among 
all  classes,  and  for  that  reason  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  out  professionalism  and 
to  legislate  wisely  wherever  and  whenever  laws 
are  required. 

Very  often  enthusiasm  over  new  things  over- 
comes our  calmer  judgment.  Plausible  argu- 
ments have  made  enthusiasts  of  the  most 
indifferent.  Here,  again,  we  need  the  restraint 
which  a  powerful  body  can  impose.  A  line 
must  be  drawn  between  the  amateur  and  the 
professional  ;  and  now,  when  the  value  of  ama- 
teur athletics  is  acknowledged,  is  the  time  to 
mark  out  a  path. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  definition  of  an 
amateur  should  be  general  and  ought  to  apply 
to  all  sports.  The  principle  involved,  the  pur- 
suit  of   health    through   recreation  for  its  own 
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sake,  should  be  clearly  kept  in  view.  Around 
such  a  broad  basis  details  which  apply  to  the 
different  sports  can  easily  be  arranged. 

That  the  union  should  take  up  the  question 
of  baseball  was  most  appropriate.  We  need 
just  that  supervision  which  the  Amateur  Union 
can  give  to  place  amateur  baseball  on  a  sounder 
basis.  Now  that  leagues  and  championships 
have  been  instituted  among  the  athletic  clubs, 
the  game  will  become  more  popular  than  ever. 

A  recent  ruling  by  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  regarding  bicycling  aroused  consid- 
erable comment,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  union.  We  are 
glad  to  announce  that  an  amicable  adjustment 
has  been  made  between  the  two  bodies  which 
will  permit  the  paying  of  entrance  fees  and  other 
legitimate  expenses  as  heretofore  incurred  at 
race  meetings,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen.  Bicycling  is 
certainly  an  athletic  sport.  Many  members  of 
athletic  clubs  devote  considerable  time  to  its 
practice.  Why  should  it  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  athletic  body  along  with  other 
sports  ?  This  would  not  do  away  with  a  special 
association  representing  the  immediate  interests 
of  bicycling.  Far  from  it.  Let  there  be  an 
understanding  as  to  definitions  and  terms,  and 
one  organization  helps  the  other.  It  does  not 
involve  the  acknowledgment  of  superior  power 
and  authority. 


LACROSSE. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  beautiful 
game  is  not  more  generally  known,  for  it  pos- 
sesses many  features  that  are  useful  in  other 
games.  It  is  helpful  for  football,  for  tennis,  for 
all  games  requiring  quickness.  But  its  own 
merits  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  public. 
Picturesque  at  all  times,  an  evenly-contested 
game  is  full  of  excitement.  But  the  growth  of 
the  game  is  very  slow.  That  it  has  secured  an 
apparently  firm  footing  at  several  of  the  colleges 
is  gratifying,  for  to  the  college  men  in  large 
part  must  lacrosse  look  for  support.  Such  col- 
leges as  Princeton,  Lehigh  and  a  few  others  can 
easily  make  a  success  of  the  game  ;  for,  instead 
of  taking  away  from  the  interest  in  foot  and 
base  ball,  it  increases  it  and  makes  the  players 
all  the  better  fit.  Business  men  naturally  find 
it  difficult  to  devote  the  time  to  the  game  that  is 
required  to  get  into  first-class  condition.  But 
college  men  have  considerable  time  at  their 
disposal.  With  the  many  drawbacks  the  older 
clubs  have  to  contend  with  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  see  that  several  of  these  clubs  are  prospering 
so  well. 

The  Brooklyn  Club  is  a  case  in  point.  With 
a  large  ball  field  at  their  disposal,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  lacrosse  should  not 
become  exceedingly  popular  in  the  City  of 
Churches  during  the  season.  Wise  manage- 
ment has  brought  about  this  state  of  affairs. 
What  has  been  accomplished  here  can  be  re- 
peated elsewhere.  The  trouble  always  has  been 
lack  of  sustained  effort.  Matches  with  Cana- 
dian teams  are  arranged,  considerable  expense 
is  incurred,  several  games  are  played,  and  then 
for  weeks  nothing  more  is  heard  of  lacrosse, 
so  that  the  interest  of  its  friends  dies  a  natural 
death.     These  spasmodic  efforts  it  is  true  have 


served  to  keep  the  game  alive,  but  it  has  been  a 
desperate  fight  for  existence.  To  say  that  this 
season  will  see  this  sort  of  thing  abolished  is 
promising  a  great  deal,  but  everything  indicates 
that  a  great  effort  will  be  made  to  have  more 
frequent  games. 


WOMEN'S  SUMMER  PASTIMES. 

During  the  past  winter  there  was  a  close  at- 
tendance of  women  at  the  gymnasiums.  The 
Ladies'  Berkeley  Athletic  Club  had  the  pleasure 
of  moving  into  their  new  home  and  of  enjoying 
its  conveniences.  Ladies'  bowling  clubs  flour- 
ished in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  the  smaller 
towns,  while  the  tan-bark  ring  in  the  riding 
club  and  schools  were  filled  with  many  horse- 
women. But  now  that  spring  is  here  and  the 
early  birds  are  making  ready  for  flight  country- 
wards,  the  gymnasiums,  bowling  alleys,  etc., 
will  be  closed  and  tennis,  rowing,  driving  and 
riding  in  the  open  air  take  the  place  of  indoor 
sports.  It  is  for  that  reason  a  suggestion  to 
those  in  pursuit  of  these  exercises  will  not  come 
amiss.  It  is  a  too  common  fault  with  women 
that  when  seized  by  a  new  idea  they  are  excited 
by  a  superabundance  of  enthusiasm  and  un- 
dertake far  more  than  they  have  the  time  or 
strength  to  manage,  and  therefore  seldom  excel 
in  many  sports. 

Don't  try,  in  one  summer,  to  master  the  rudi- 
ments of  tennis,  the  art  or  riding  well  and  the 
secret  of  pulling  a  strong,  swift  stroke,  or  you 
will  ruin  the  hand  for  them  all.  Make  an  effort 
to  excel  in  one.  If  a  kindly  providence  casts 
your  lot  for  the  summer  season  with  those  who 
dwell  by  pleasant  watercourses,  hire  or  buy  a 
boat  of  a  build  suitable  ior  feminine  uses  and 
learn  to  row  well.  Not  a  careless,  reckless  way 
of  splashing  about  with  the  oars,  but  scientifi- 
cally, -so  as  to  make  the  most  of  your  strength  ; 
bend  intelligence,  will  and  perseverance  to  the 
conquest  of  this  pleasant  and  valuable  accom- 
plishment, and  you  will  gain  in  rowing  up  and 
down  a  placid  stream  all  the  healthy  recreation 
and  honest  fun  English  girls  find  on  the 
Thames. 

It  is  surprising  how  expert  women  can  soon  be- 
come in  row  ng,  and  there  is  quite  as  much  honor 
in  being  known  as  an  expert  oarswoman  as  a  good 
shot  or  fine  rider.  An  outfit  of  boat,  oars  and 
suit  will  cost  no  more  than  a  complete  tennis 
rig,  and  as  a  boating  dress  is  the  most  becom- 
ing and  comfortable  costume  in  the  world,  a  gitl 
in  a  boat  may  be  sure  she  presents  a  charming 
picture  to  the  masculine  eye.  If  one  has  the 
whole  ocean  and  a  yacht  to  spend  the  summer 
in,  an  opportunity  at  once  offers  to  become  a 
real  sailor  who  can  use  nautical  terms  appro- 
priately, box  the  compass  and  stand  at  the 
wheel,  watching  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  slender 
prow  that  beats  out  the  white  foam  as  the  good 
ship  leaps  from  wave  to  wave. 

Again,  for  illustration,  we  must  hark  back  to 
the  exploits  of  our  English  sisters,  among  whom 
are  counted  many  young,  pretty,  clear-headed 
salts.  They  not  only  own  their  boats,  but  sail 
them  as  well,  and  enter  the  races  against  re- 
nowned flyers.  Yachting  seems  the  chosen 
sport  of  Americans,  and  in  the  building  of 
pleasure  craft  they  excel,  while  their  amateur 
sailors  have  no  small  pretensions  to  skill  ;  yet 
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the  American  women  have  for  the  most  part 
been  quite  willing  to  idly  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
skimming  the  blue  water  in  the  pretty  vessels 
guided  by  some  brother  or  cousin,  while  they  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  de- 
cided difference  between  a  jib  sheet  and  top- 
sail. Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  full  of  life  and 
Iceen  exhilaration  to  one  who  enjoys  the  excite- 
nent  of  the  motion  as  standing  at  the  wheel 
vith  a  strong  salt  breeze  puffing  out  the  white 
jails  and  whipping  across  one's  cheek. 

As  to  the  yachting  dress,  there  are  but  few 
women  to  whom  it  is  not  highly  becoming,  and 
unless  she  be  a  miss  who  affects  the  Dresden 
china  Watteau  shepherdess  pink  -  and -white 
beauty,  fading  away  early  in  life,  she  will  en- 
courage the  healthy  red-brown  glow  the  wind 
and  sun  love  to  paint  on  rounded  cheeks  ;  she 
will  let  her  hair  be  tossed  out  of  curl  by  the  sea 
breeze  ;  she  will  let  her  voice  grow  strong,  and 
after  eating  three  hearty  meals  and  more  during 
the  day  she  will  be  prepared  to  sit  on  deck  in 
the  moonlight  and  sing  certain  well-known 
melodies  extolling  the  pleasures  of  the  deep  and 
a  life  on  the  ocean  wave. 

Margaret  Bisland. 


KENNEL. 

The  dog  shows  held  in  the  leading  American 
cities  are  of  world-wide  importance,  and  are 
not  only  watched  by  breeders  in  England  and 
Switzerland,  but  Germans  are  now  taking  con- 
siderable interest  in  these  events.  Mr.  Gustav 
Lang  crossed  the  ocean  to  officiate  as  judge  of  Ger- 
man dogs  at  Chicago.  In  the  Eastern  and  more 
settled  States  New  York  and  Boston  will  be  the 
representative  shows  this  year,  the  Philadelphia 
club  having  decided  not  to  have  an  exhi- 
bition. 

The  entry  at  New  York  exceeded  anything 
known  in  America,  and  in  numbers  there  is  but 
one  English  show  which  surpasses  it.  In  qual- 
ity some  of  the  breeds  may  be  considered  to 
equal  those  shown  at  the  best  English  shows. 
In  sporting  dogs,  for  instance,  Robert  le  Dia- 
ble,  Bracket,  Revel  III.,  Naso  of  Kippen,  Lad 
of  Bow,  Lass  of  Bow  and  Duke  of  Vernon 
formed  a  display  of  pointers  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  equal,  while  English  setters  were 
nearly  on  a  par,  with  Monk  of  Furness,  Count 
Howard,  Sir  Tatton,  Cora  of  Wetheral,  Prin- 
cess Beatrice  II.  and  Rockingham.  Gordon 
setters,  too,  have  made  a  great  stride,  for  Beau- 
mont, Bellmont,  Little  Boy,  Heather  Harold  and 
Zango  are  far  in  advance  of  what  was  consid- 
ered an  average  even  two  years  ago,  and  two 
youngsters  that  made  their  debut  at  Chicago 
will  help  to  keep  up  this  high  standard. 

At  Chicago  some  very  interesting  decisions 
were  made,  and  that  peer  of  pointers,  Graphic, 
carried  off  the  prize  of  honor,  while  the  first 
prize  winner  in  Irish  setters  at  New  York  met 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  that  renowned  dog,  Elcho, 
Jr.  In  the  exhibition  of  sporting  dogs  this  show 
was  next  in  importance  to  the  Westminster 
show.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  Chicago  is 
the  centre  of  a  very  wide  area  in  which  a  great 
proportion  of  the  population  find  recreation  and 
enjoyment  in  field  sports,  whereas  the  Eastern 
cities    are    gradually,  but  surely,  year  by  year, 


becoming  more  distant  from  really  good  shoot- 
ing grounds. 

Spaniels  are  steadily  gaining  favor,  and  the 
American  Spaniel  Club  are  offering  challenge 
cups  to  encourage  breeders.  For  thickly-wooded 
districts  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  replace  beaters,  and  if  thoroughly  trained 
there  is  the  same  future  for  these  useful  dogs 
that  there  was  for  the  spaniels  in  England  be- 
fore high  cultivation  partially  deprived  them  of 
their  vocation. 

The  larger  breeds  of  dogs  are  also  advancing. 
Hesper,  Plinlimmon,  Jr.,  Ben  Lomond,  Lady 
Wellington,  Miranda,  Donald  and  Lady  Miles 
make  a  very  fair  display  in  the  rough  coated 
St.  Bernard  classes,  and  Watch,  who  is  now 
here,  and  Hector,  Beauchamp  and  Victor  Jo- 
seph fairly  represent  the  smooth  classes. 

English  mastiffs  needed  reinforcement  after 
the  death  of  Minting,  and  in  Beaufort  and 
Ilford  Chancellor,  with  such  consorts  as  Cam- 
brian Princess  and  Lady  Coleus,  they  may  now 
be  said  to  be  up  to  par. 

At  New  York  there  was  a  vast  improvement 
in  Great  Danes  or  German  mastiffs  ;  but  at 
Chicago  this  was  even  more  noticeable,  for  at 
the  latter  show  a  great  team  from  Germany  was 
on  exhibition,  including  the  noted  winners, 
Hannibal,  Helois,  Neva  and  the  American 
bitch  Irene.  The  German  element  is  very 
strong  in  America,  and  these  dogs,  of  necessity, 
find  favor  with  them  ;  but  as  yet  Americans 
have  not  learned  to  see  and  value  the  excellent 
qualities  they  possess,  and  they  consequently 
do  not  look  with  so  much  favor  on  the  breed  as 
it  deserves. 

A  marked  improvement  was  noticeable  in 
greyhounds  ;  the  classes  filled  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  some  of  the  specimens  entirely  out- 
stripped those  of  the  past.  Conspirator,  Master 
Rich,  Babazoun  and  Scavenger  are  four  of  the 
best  dogs  now  on  exhibition. 

Fox  hounds  were  better  represented  than  of 
yore,  both  by  the  English  dogs  of  the  East  and 
the  American  style  of  hound  in  the  West.  It  is 
evident  that  fox  hunting,  like  coursing,  follows 
in  the  wake  of  civilization  and  progress,  and 
that  each  supplies  excitement  and  recreation 
which  is  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise. 

Society  must  needs  have  something  to  do 
with  dogdom,  and  to  many  breeders  it  is  nearly 
as  important  to  know  the  coming  breed  of  dogs 
as  it  is  to  the  belle  to  ascertain  the  latest  fashion. 
Majesty  and  grandeur  rule  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  West,  and  there  is  but  little  use  for  bedecked 
poodles  or  the  small  and  pretty  of  any  sort.  It 
is  in  the  East  where  the  fox  terrier's  vim,  the 
poodle's  cuteness,  the  Yorkshire's  beauty  and 
the  toy  spaniel's  merits  find  appreciation. 

Many  of  the  members  of  specialty  clubs  and 
kennel  clubs,  together  with  breeders  with  sur- 
plus stock,  are  anxious  for  a  better  circuit  of 
shows  in  the  fall.  It  is  thought  that  one  should 
then  be  given  at  New  York.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  with  many  of  the  clubs  and  of  the  ut- 
most interest  to  the  various  breeders,  for  some 
of  the  profits  of  exhibitions  should  go  into  their 
treasury,  and  it  is  in  the  fall,  on  the  return 
from  the  summer  resorts,  that  the  sportsman 
buys  his  dogs  and  the  lady  her  pet,  so  that  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  interests  of  buyers,  breeders 
and  clubs  to  support  any  movement  in  this  di- 
rection. Edwin  H.  Morris. 
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THE  WHEELMAN'S  DUTY. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  with 
which  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  has 
to  deal  is  that  of  the  improvement  of  roads.  It 
is,  moreover,  one  to  interest  not  cyclers  alone, 
but  almost  everyone  who  has  occasion  to  use 
the  puWic  highways,  be  it  for  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness. That  there  should  be  so  much  opposition 
seems  unaccountable.  The  silent  steed  is  in 
such  universal  use,  and  has  admirers  in  every 
walk  in  life,  that  the  one-time  prejudice  against 
it  is  almost  dead.  Now  that  the  riders  are 
banded  into  a  vast  and  powerful  association, 
the  time  has  come  to  do  the  public  a  good,  even 
if  this  good  is  a  selfish  one.  The  wheelman 
wants  good  roads,  roads  that  do  not  endanger 
life  or  make  it  a  burden  when  rainy  weather 
overtakes  him  and  what  appeared  a  fair  path 
rapidly  becomes  a  morass.  But  good  roads  are 
not  a  benefit  to  him  alone.  The  cyclist  is  but 
one  of  the  great  number  that  use  the  highways, 
and  they  all  share  in  the  benefits. 

An  attempt  has  already  been  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  league  and  a  pamphlet  has  been 
issued  in  which  the  advantages  are  set  forth. 
Petitions  have  been  presented  to  legislatures 
and  laws  have  been  framed  which  await  favor- 
able action.  The  duty  directly  before  every 
wheelman  is  to  interest  his  neighbors  in  the 
question,  and  convince  them  that  it  is  not  bi- 
cyclers alone  or  in  great  part  who  will  derive 
immediate  benefit  from  road  improvements. 
The  teamster  who  transports  goods,  the  farmer 
who  has  to  take  his  produce  to  market,  the  gen- 
tleman who  drives  his  span  of  valuable  horses — 
they  all  derive  an  immediate  benefit  from  good 
roads. 

The  first  outlay  will  be  considerable,  for  in  very 
many  cases  old  roads  will  have  to  be  remade  ; 
but  once  in  order  a  trifling  sum  will  keep  them 
in  repair.  And  here,  again,  is  a  point  which  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Even  before 
this  present  movement  gained  prominence 
various  progressive  townships  and  counties 
built  roads,  and  good  ones.  Then  they  allowed 
them  to  make  their  own  repairs,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  money  spent  on  their  construction  is 
thrown  away  and  a  new  outlay  is  required.  To 
keep  a  road  in  repair  is  not  a  costly  matter,  and 
a  small  tax  will  easily  raise  the  required  funds 
and  no  one  should  object  to  such  an  assess- 
ment. 

If  wheelmen  all  over  the  country  will  go  to 
work  and  try  to  convince  the  people  at  large 
that  it  is  a  common  good  they  are  working  for 
and  not  selfish  ends,  then  their  efforts  will  meet 
with  greater  success. 


TENNIS. 

Green  lawns  are  again  made  picturesque  with 
tennis  nets  and  groups  of  enthusiastic  tennis 
players,  for  the  long  winter  of  enforced  idle- 
ness is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  a  few 
sheltered  spots  it  was  possible  to  play  the  whole 
winter  through,  for  winter  was  hardly  more 
than  a  name.  But  those  were  players  dyed  in 
the  wool.  The  average  wielder  of  the  racquet 
courts  pleasant  skies  and  gentle  breezes  and 
bright  sunshine.  These  are  now  an  assured 
fact,  and  hence  the  awakening  on   all   sides  to 


the  beauties  of  the  game.  Rapid  in  its  growth, 
it  is  to-day  firmly  established  as  a  game  for 
men  and  women  who  can  spare  an  hour  or  two 
of  each  day  and  have  access  to  a  lawn  or  other 
level  plot  of  ground. 

In  the  long  summer  evenings  no  exercise  will 
do  more  good  than  a  lively  game  with  one's 
friends  after  the  business  of  the  day  is  done. 
It  is  this  social  element  in  tennis  that  makes  it 
so  popular.  Of  course  in  very  many  cases  such 
sociability  is  not  exactly  calculated  to  bring  out 
all  that  there  is  in  tennis,  nor  does  it  do  all 
the  good  possible  in  the  way  of  strengthening 
muscles.  But  it  at  least  serves  to  bring  out  into 
the  open  people  to  whom  fresh  air  is  a  necessity 
and  who  do  without  it  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  apparently  nothing  which  interests 
them. 

Tennis  is  frequently  regarded  by  the  ignorant 
as  a  child's  game.  To  them  it  seems  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  send  a  ball  back  and  forth 
over  a  net.  Well,  it  is  easy,  after  many  failures 
and  long-continued  practice  have  made  you  per- 
fect. That  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  game. 
You  can  play  it  a  la  expert  and  you  can  while 
away  the  time  a  la  tyro.  Adapting  itself  to 
various  needs  and  requirements,  it  furnishes 
amusement  to  all. 

The  season  now  about  to  open  promises  to  be 
a  most  interesting  one  to  players  and  spectators 
alike.  Last  year's  participation  by  several  Eng- 
lishmen in  matches  appears  to  have  aroused 
considerable  interest  on  the  pther  side  in  our 
tennis  affairs,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
numerous  English  experts  will  be  among  the 
contestants  at  our  leading  tournaments.  Such 
visits  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  standard  of  play 
in  the  States. 

Among  the  experts,  tennis  has  become  a  game 
which,  to  be  played  well,  requires  good  physical 
condition.  This  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated 
as  strange.  To  train,  for  that  is  the  proper 
word,  for  a  game  of  tennis  seems  absurd  to  them. 
But  whoever  has  engaged  in  a  close  contest  real- 
izes the  value  of  condition.  How  can  you  be  on 
the  alert  and  jump  from  side  to  side  if  your 
muscles  are  soft  and  weak?  How  can  you  run 
back  and  forth  in  your  court  without  condition? 
Half  of  the  success  in  a  game  depends  upon  the 
accessories,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  other  half 
on  skill  which  comes  from  constant  practice  and 
natural  aptitude.  These  are  points  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  given. 

Among  the  interesting  events  that  break  the 
monotony  of  the  winter  is  the  annual  tourna- 
ment at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  It  not  only  at- 
tracts good  players,  but  has  also  become  a  great 
social  event,  and  fashion  has  signified  its  hearty 
approval  by  attending  the  games  in  large  num- 
bers. Again  we  have  to  chronicle  the  success 
of  Mr.  O.  S.  Campbell  in  the  singles  for  the 
tropical  championship,  who  defeated  Mr.  T.  S. 
Beckwith,  a  Western  expert  and  winner  of  the 
all-comers'  prize,  after  a  very  close  and  excit- 
ing contest.  Mr.  Campbell  also  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  doubles  with  his  partner,  Mr.  S. 
Smith.  The  champion's  further  progress  this 
season  will  be  watched  with  interest.  If  he 
continues  to  play  in  his  present  good  form  he 
will  be  a  strong  competitor  in  the  contest  for  the 
national  championship  in  singles. 

The  importance  of  tennis  as  a  game  and  the 
widespread  interest  in  it  are  demonstrated  by  the 
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fact  that  an  official  organ  has  been  determined 
upon  and  Outing  is  to  furnish  tennis  players 
with  news  and  comments  during  the  season. 
That  the  magazine  will  strive  to  fully  justify 
the  confidence  the  association  has  shown  in 
selecting  it  is  assured. 


contest  with  our  worthiest  champions,  what 
crowds  of  interested  spectators  would  line  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  how  thoroughly 
would  New  London  be  given  over  to  collegiate 
festivities.  Outing  sincerely  hopes  that  a  meet- 
ing between  the  representative  'varsity  crews 
here  and  in  England  may  be  brought  about. 


FISHING. 

A  recent  importation  of  10,000  English  trout 
eggs  well  illustrates  the  interest  taken  by  sports- 
men in  the  introduction  and  preservation  of 
game  and  table  fish.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
some  of  our  best  fish  streams  were  almost  with- 
out even  a  minnow.  To-day  very  few  rivers 
remain  unstocked.  The  introduction  of  foreign 
game  fish  is  a  most  useful  method  of  increasing 
the  number  of  our  food  fishes.  Many  of  our 
waters  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  favorable 
development.  Let  us  hope  that  the  trout  sent 
here  will  do  as  well  as  those  which  were  similar- 
ly introduced  into  New  Zealand. 


COACHING. 

The  ancient  pastime  of  coaching  continues  to 
be  an  amusement  for  the  very  few,  for  it  re- 
quires well-filled  pockets  to  put  and  keep  a  coach 
and  four  on  the  road.  But  we  note  with  pleas- 
ure that  those  whom  a  kindly  fate  has  favored 
with  an  abundance  of  riches  are  gradually  learn- 
ing- to  realize  the  enjoyment  to  be  had  from 
driving  four  mettlesome  steeds  along  picturesque 
roads. 

The  annual  parade  of  the  Coaching  Club  has 
become  an  event  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and 
when  fair  weather  favors  the  coachers  the  scene  is 
one  to  greatly  delight  the  eye.  This  and  the  an- 
nual drive  to  some  point  within  about  fifty  miles 
of  New  York  are  the  only  occasions  that  bring  the 
club  before  the  public.  The  experiment  of  run- 
ning public  coaches  has  not  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, but  private  coaches  are  frequently  seen 
bowling  along  the  roads  of  Long  Island  or  in 
Westchester  County,  or  near  such  fashionable 
resorts  as  Newport,  Saratoga,  or  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  Country  clubs  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
pastime,  and  as  interest  in  club  life  is  on  the 
increase,  so  may  coaching  be  expected  to  hold 
its  own. 


ROWING. 

The  great  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  race  is 
again  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Oxford  has 
stemmed  the  tide  by  securing  this  year  a  vic- 
tory after  a  most  exciting  struggle.  The  day 
of  the  race,  time -honored  Saturday,  was 
changed  to  Wednesday,  a  day,  it  was  thought, 
not  so  convenient  for  the  general  public,  but 
their  number  was  unusually  large.  The  race  is 
a  great  event,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  time-honored  institution,  but  because  nearly 
all  English  people  feel  an  immediate  interest  in 
it.  This  interest  is  due  to  the  Englishman's 
inherent  love  of  sport,  which  in  this  contest  of 
amateurs  is  exemplified  in  the  best  manner 

With  us  the  day  of  the  Yale-Harvard  race  is 
fast  assuming  a  similar  importance.  If  at  one  of 
these  races    an    English  'varsity    eight    should 


YACHTING. 

Again  the  possibility  of  a  contest  with  the 
Valkyrie  and  the  Yarana  has  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  American  yachtsmen.  Not  that  an 
international  race  for  the.  America  s  cup  is  on  the 
cards,  but  a  friendly  contest  with  the  two  cele- 
brated English  flyers  and  the  four  fast  yachts 
Katrina,  Titania,  Shamrock  and  Grade.  At  least 
a  strong  effort  has  been  made  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  bring  about  such  a  contest, 
and  a  proposition  has  been  forwarded  to  Lord 
Dunraven  and  Mr.  Ralli  which  those  worthy 
yachtsmen  will  find  hard  to  decline. 

The  offer  made  by  the  owners  of  the  four 
yachts  mentioned  is  to  the  effect  that  a  series  of 
races — best  two  out  of  three,  or  three  out  of  five — 
be  sailed  with  a  representative  yacht  selected 
from  the  four,  or  a  match  race  with  each  yacht, 
to  be  sailed  outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  fifteen  miles 
to  windward  and  return,  with  an  agreed  time 
limit.  Not  only  would  yachtsmen  in  England 
feel  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  their  represent- 
ative boats,  but  it  would  vastly  increase  the  in- 
terest in  the  yachting  season  in  this  country. 

Interest  in  this  splendid  pastime  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Not  only  are  there  more  large  yachts, 
but  smaller  ones  and  even  mosquito  fleets  are 
more  numerous  than  ever.  And  what  is  a  good 
thing,  the  mere  racing  machine  has  given  place 
in  large  measure  to  comfortable  boats  in  which 
long  cruises  may  be  made  in  comfort.  The  New 
England  coast  is  a  picturesque  one  and  furnishes 
numerous  safe  harbors.  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays  are  also  good  yachting  waters,  while 
the  Great  Lakes  are  but  little  known  to  Eastern 
yachtsmen — to  cruise  through  them  would  to 
many  be  like  going  on  a  journey  of  exploration. 

A  letter  from  Lord  Dunraven  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  just  been 
made  public,  in  which  he  suggests  the  proba- 
bility of  his  coming  over  to  sail  for  the  inter- 
national cup,  provided,  of  course,  an  under- 
standing can  be  arrived  at.  Lord  Dunraven 
refers  to  his  challenge  of  last  year  and  hopes 
that  it  will  be  considered  as  merely  postponed. 
He  expresses  his  willingness  to  sail  his  yacht 
this  year  against  any  vessel  that  could  have 
been  selected  to  defend  the  cup  last  season. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  race  last  year  was 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  to  confirm  the  challenge 
"  with  condition  attached  that  if  the  cup  is  won 
by  the  club  challenging  it  shall  be  held  under 
and  subject  to  the  full  terms  of  the  new  deed." 

Although  an  easy  explanation  of  this  phrase 
was  promised  by  the  committee  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  time  went  on,  the  committee 
was  discharged,  and  there  was  consequently  no 
race.  Now,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  willingness 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  to  bring  about  a  race, 
something  definite  may  confidently  be  looked 
forward  to. 


1,647  MILES  IN  30  DAYS  ON  HORSEBACK. 

In  the  fall  of  1888,  at  the  time  of  the  imperial 
manoeuvres  in  Southern  Russia,  a  group  of 
officers  engaged  in  them  were  sitting  around 
their  supper  table  in  the  dining  tent.  The  con- 
versation soon  became  animated  as  to  Russian 
horses  and  their  qualities.  In  speaking  of  the 
common  cavalry  horses,  all  agreed  that  they 
were  hard  to  beat  for  strength  and  staying 
qualities.  From  the  horse  to  the  rider  is  but 
one  short  step,  and  everyone  present  considered 
it  his  duty  to  relate  some  feat  of  horsemanship 
he  had  witnessed,  heard  about  or  accomplished. 
Among  others,  the  ride  of  Count  Subovitch 
from  Vienna  to  Paris  was  mentioned.  This  ride 
was  made  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  considered 
by  all  horsemen  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
long  distance  rid  s  ever  accomplished. 

"  I'll  do  more  than  that  ;  I  will  ride  from 
here  to  Paris,"  said  W.  V.  Asseyeff,  the  young- 
est officer  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dragoons. 

This  brought  forth  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
his  older  comrades.  "Where  in  the  world  will 
you  find  a  horse  equal  to  the  task?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Oh,  any  horse  from  our  regiment  will  do," 
he  coolly  replied. 

This  little  episode  at  the  supper  table  in  camp 
was  the  beginning  of  a  truly  remarkable  under- 
taking, which  required  not  merely  a  good  rider 
and  horse,  but  a  man  of  energy,  pluck  and 
experience  in  the  saddle,  an  expert  horseman 
and  a  sound  horse,  well  tempered  and  willing 
to  stand  by  his  rider  in  any  emergency,  and 
equal  to  any  task  he  might  be  put  to. 

Asseyeff  determined  upon  his  route  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas'  method  of  locating  railroads. 
He  took  a  map  of  Europe,  and,  fastening  one 
end  of  a  string  at  Kieff,  brought  the  other  end 
to  Paris.  There  he  had  his  route.  The  straight- 
est,  being  the  shortest,  was  his  choice.  The 
horses  he  selected  were  two  mares,  a  seven-year- 
old  bay  of  the  new  Russian  breed  (a  prairie 
horse,  resembling  the  Morgan),  and  a  five-year- 
ild  black  of  Anglo-Donish  breeding.  The  Donish 
s  the  horse  used  by  the  Cossacks  along  the 
River  Don,  and  is  often  crossed  with  the  blooded 
English  stock  (three-fourths  in  this  case)  and 
called  Anglo-Donish.  Neither  of  the  horses 
was  what  horsemen  call  trained.  They  had 
been  leading  lazy  lives  on  splendid  feed  and 
trifling  work.  Being  familiar  with  these  facts, 
Asseyeff  knew  they  could  not  be  put  to  hard 
work  suddenly,  and   so  began  to  prepare  them 


for  the  extraordinary  task  by  a  special  mode  of 
feeding  and  light  but  constant  exercise. 

At  first  he  fed  hay  and  bran  ;  then  oats  in- 
stead of  hay  ;  then  nothing  but  oats,  wi*h  occa- 
sionally a  little  salt.  During  his  trip  each  horse 
consumed  on  a  daily  average  about  30  pounds  of 
oats  and  but  15  pounds  of  hay.  From  the 
amount  of  feed  the  horses  took,  he  calculated 
the  amount  of  work  they  could  justly  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  At  first  not  more  than  30  miles 
were  traversed  in  a  day.  This  rate  was  gradu- 
ally increased  until,  in  the  last  few  days,  a  speed 
of  Ti%  miles  was  attained. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less 
time  a  horse  is  saddled  the  more  it  will  accom- 
plish, Asseyeff  rode  his  horses  alternately,  the 
black  the  first  and  the  bay  the  rest  of  the  day. 
While  riding  one  he  turned  the  other  loose, 
giving  it  liberty  to  pick  grass  along  the  roadside 
and  take  a  drink  of  water  wherever  it  could  be 
found,  sometimes  from  buckets  carried  by  ser- 
vants along  the  streets.  The  free  horse,  al- 
though sometimes  a  hundred  yards  or  more  be- 
hind the  other,  never  strayed  away,  possessing 
more  than  ordinary  horse  sense.  Losing  sight 
of  the  rider,  it  would  become  uneasy  and  with 
loud  neighing  come  dashing  at  full  speed  to  join 
its  companion. 

While  on  the  road  Asseyeff  had  to  have  his 
horses  shod  twice,  and  it  was  most  important 
for  him  to  have  it  done  properly.  An  ill-fitting 
shoe  or  a  nail  driven  in  wrong  could  have 
caused  the  failure  of  the  undertaking. 

On  his  own  person  Mr.  Asseyeff  made  no 
special  preparations,  riding  in  his  uniform,  with 
his  overcoat  strapped  to  the  saddle.  During 
his  ride  he  slept  from  five  to  six  hours  a  day 
and  felt  tired  only  the  first  three  or  four  days. 
After  that  he  dismounted  in  the  evening  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  he  had  mounted  in  the 
morning,  not  feeling  the  effect  of  eleven  hours 
in  the  saddle  at  all. 

Having  reached  a  stopping  place,  he  always 
took  care  of  his  horses  first,  put  them  in  a  sta- 
ble, groomed,  fed  and  watered  them.  He 
never  entrusted  ihem  to  anyone,  from  fear  of 
having  them  injured  in  some  way.  It  always 
took  nearly  two  hours  before  he  could  sit  down 
to  his  meals,  as  he  had  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  gathered  from  everywhere,  anx- 
ious to  learn  all  about  the  mysterious  stranger. 
When  that  was  over,  Asseyeff  went  to  the  sta- 
ble and  laid  down  to  sleep  beside  his  faithful 
horses.  The  thought  of  having  them  stolen  or 
taken   sick  weighed  on  his    mind.     Not    being 
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acquainted  with  the  locality,  he  more  than  once 
nearly  broke  his  neck  in  the  darkness,  but  he 
rode  on  untiringly,  averaging  a  little  more  than 
eleven  hours  a  day. 

The  first  three  days  he  rode  on  a  walk  ;  then 
for  a  few  days  he  trotted  five  minutes  out  of 
thirty  ;  then  five  out  of  fifteen,  and  finally  kept 
up  trotting  ten  minutes  and  walking  the  next 
ten,  thereby  attaining  a  speed  of  six  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  an  hour. 

It  took  him  fifteen  days  to  reach  the  western 
frontier  of  Russia,  but  the  roads  were  level  and 
he  met  with  no  impediments.  Through  Bo- 
hemia, Bavaria,  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Lux- 
embourg the  roads  were  very  rough. 

Wherever  he  went  he  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  He  was  detained  five  times  and  lost 
nearly  two  days  through  the  necessity  of  having 
to  prove  his  identity.  At  last,  on  the  morning 
of  the  thirtieth  day,  Asseyeff  perceived  through 
the  blue  mist  the  terminus  of  his  long  ride — the 
top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  He  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  soon  entered  the  city  of  Paris,  having 
ridden  1,647  miles  and  having  been  in  the  sad- 
dle 339^T  hours.  He  dismounted  hale  and 
hearty,  having  lost  but  8  pounds  since  he  left 
Kieff.  His  horses  were  also  in  prime  condition, 
although  for  the  last  few  days  he  had  made  as 
many  as*  71^  miles  a  day.  The  news  of  the 
feat  performed  by  Asseyeff  spread  through 
Paris  and  all  France  like  a  prairie  fire.  He  was 
the  hero  of  the  day  and  his  ride  the  topic  of 
thousands. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  ride,  of  course,  is 
the  great  pains  Mr.  Asseyeff  took  with  his 
horses  and  the  care  and  attention  he  bestowed 
upon  them,  far  more  than  he  did  upon  himself, 
yet  he  finished  his  long  ride  in  as  good  shape  as 
he  began.  His  faithful  mares  carried  him  for 
thirty  long  days,  and,  without  suffering  any  or 
causing  their  rider  any  trouble,  covered  1,647 
miles  in  the  stipulated  time  of  thirty  days. 
Another  proof  of  the  force  of  the  Russian  say- 
ing :   "Don't  ride  harder  than  you  feed." 


ANCIENT   ENGLISH  ARCHERY. 

When  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston  received  the  members  of  the  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  London,  few  Americans 
recognized,  under  that  designation,  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  oldest  organized  body  of 
English  archers,  yet  so  it  is.  The  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  was  originally  a  company  of 
archers.  Its  name,  indeed,  comes  from  the  French 
phrase  for  artillery,  signifying  archers.  The 
king's  bowyer,  of  France,  has  been,  time  out  of 
mind,  in  that  language  styled  "Artillier  du  Roi." 
The  privileges  of  the  English  company  were 
originally  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  greatly 
extended  by  King  James  II.,  and  archery  re- 
mained, if  not  a  martial  exercise,  yet  one  of  its 
pastimes  close  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  is  made  apparent,  among  other 
evidences,  by  the  epitaph  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  died  in  1692,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-two,  whose  mural  tablet  was  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  Clerkenwell  Church,  London  : 

Sir  William  Wood  lies  very  near  this  stone, 
In's  time  of  archery  excelled  by  none  ; 
Long  did  he  live,  the  honour  of  the  bow, 
And  his  long  life  to  that  alone  did  owe. 


But  how  can  art  secure,  or  what  can  save, 
Extreme  old  age  from  an  appointed  grave  ? 
Surviving  archers  much  his  loss  lament. 
And  in  respect  bestowed  this  monument, 
Where  whistling  arrows  did  his  worth  proclaim, 
And  eternize  his  memory  and  his  name. 

The  first  arrows  used  in  England  in  historic 
times  were  shot  from  the  cross  bow.  William 
the  Conqueror  had  a  considerable  number  in 
his  army.  It  was  an  arrow  from  one  of  these 
which  slew  Harold,  decided  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings and  the  future  of  the  world.  Richard  I. 
was  killed  in  1199,  at  the  siege  of  Limoges, 
by  an  arrow  from  a  cross  bow.  Of  course  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  long  bow  was 
not  in  use  at  so  early  a  period  ;  no  more  than 
it  afterward  followed  that,  because  the  long 
bow  became  the  most  frequently  used  weapon, 
therefore  the  cross  bow  became  obsolete.  For, 
so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cross  bow 
continued  to  be  used  to  kill  deer ;  indeed,  it 
remained  in  common  use  in  Norfolk  within  a 
hundred  years  past  to  kill  rabbits,  being  pre- 
ferred as  less  startling  than  the  gun.  Nor  has 
skill  in  its  use  yet  disappeared  in  that  county, 
for  within  the  past  ten  years  there  was  a  cross- 
bow man  there  who  would  outdo  William 
Tell  by  shooting  an  apple  off  his  wife's  head, 
ten  shots  running,  day  after  day. 

Certainly,  however,  before  the  battle  of  Cressy 
(1345)  the  long  bow  had,  as  a  military  weapon 
with  Englishmen,  superseded  the  cross  bow. 
To  the  use  of  it,  indeed,  in  preference  to  the 
cross  bow,  which  the  French  continued  to  use, 
may  be  largely  attributed  Cressy's  famous  vic- 
tory. The  French  could  not  cover  their  cross 
bow  strings  from  the  rain  which  fell  previous  to 
the  battle  ;  the  English  could  protect  their  long 
bows,  and  the  bringing  them  into  the  fight  in 
better  condition  materially  helped,  if  it  did  not 
actually  procure  the  victory. 

At  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  too,  in  1356,  the 
long  bow  played  an  important  part  by  decimat- 
ing the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  Henry  V.  attributed 
his  victory  at  Agincourt  mainly  to  the  skill  of 
his  archers. 

The  "Wars  of  the  Roses"  brought  military 
events  within  the  coasts  of  England  itself,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Parliament  decreed 
that  every  man  should  have  a  bow  his  own 
height,  and  use  it,  too,  on  certain  days  or  be 
fined,  and  every  township  was  to  make  butts  for 
the  purpose.  Their  use  has  passed  away,  but 
many  a  "butts  green"  still  remains  to  attest 
the  efficacy  of  this  statute. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Rich- 
ard III.  that  firearms  first  became  the  ally, 
afterward  to  become  the  supplanter,  of  the  long 
bow.  For  a  long  time  the  bow  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  Witness  the  language  of  Henry 
VII.  (1488),  forbidding  the  use  of  the  cross  bow 
(the  use  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  France),  be- 
cause "the  long  bow  had  been  much  used  in 
this  realm  whereby  honor  and  victory  had  been 
gotten  against  outward  enemies,  the  realm 
greatly  defended,  and  much  more  the  dread  of 
all  Christian  princes  by  reason  of  the  same." 

Certainly  for  two  centuries  afterward  the  bow 
and  arrow,  although  gradually  discarded  as  a 
military  weapon,  remained  the  favorite  pastime 
of  the  court  and  of  the  English  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery Company. 


TO  MY  OLD  TENNIS  RACKET. 

'Tis  true  thy  shape  is  not  the  one 

For  which  the  leading  players  care  ; 
Long  since  thy  days  of  style  were  done, 

And  thrown  aside,  thou  liest  there. 
But  old  and  battered  though  thou  art, 

Though  loose  and  broken  be  thy  strings, 
The  sight  of  thee  unto  my  heart, 

A  flood  of  happy  memory  brings  ! 

Yes,  let  me  see  :  here  is  the  place — 

Here  on  the  handle — where  she  tried 
To  scratch  her  name — I  faintly  trace 

The  pin-made  letters  spreading  wide  ; 
And  here's  the  silken  bow  she  made 

And  fastened  on  :  I'll  ne'er  forget 
How  wretchedly  I  always  played 

When  she  was  with  me  in  the  set. 

But  pshaw  !  what  use  in  thinking  more 

Of  days  that  ne'er  will  come  again  ? 
Of  dreaming  day  dreams  o'er  and  o'er 

And  sighing  for  what  might  have  been  ? 
Some  other  fellow  claims  her  now, 

As  partner  in  the  game  of  life  ; 
No  "  singles  "  more  can  she  allow, 

For  last  month  she  became  a  wife. 


And  so,  old  friend — for  friend  thou  art, 

Although  outside  Dame  Fashion's  pale, 
I  have  resolved  me  not  to  part 

With  thee,  by  barter,  gift  or  sale  ; 
And,  though  I  may  not  use  thee  more, 

For  memory's  sake  I'll  keep  thee  yet, 
And  in  my  fancy,  oft  play  o'er, 

Those  by-gone  "  love  games  "  at  the  net. 


Melville. 
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"  In  these  green  days, 
***** 

Life  flows  afresh;  and  yonng-ey 'd  Health  exalts." 
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I.    America's   Place   in    Athletic    History. 
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TTZHE  position  which 
'  I  America  occupies  in 
the  historical  devel- 
opment of  athletism  as  a 
recreative  pastime  is  be- 
coming every  year  more 
defined  and  every  year 
more  remarkable.  In  New 
York,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  typical  of  the 
drift  of  the  continent,  the 
position  of  athletism  is 
unique.  In  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  has  athlet- 
ism occupied  an  exactly 
corresponding  position. 

England  followed  the 
Greek  model  in  the  uni- 
versality of  its  amateur 
contests  of  skill,  strength 
and  endurance,  but  entire- 
ly neglected  the  Greek  ex- 
ample of  universally  pro- 
viding for  the  systematic 
and  scientific  teaching  of 
athletism.  Even  the  hous- 
ing of  its  athletes,  except 
at  its  public  schools,  Eng- 
land restricted  to  little 
more  than  a  covering  for 
their  clothes  while  actually 
engaged  in  open-air  con- 
tests. 

It  has  remained  for 
America,  by  grafting  on 
this  Grseco  -  Anglo  model 
the  neglected  science  of 
the    Greek   and   the  social 


luxury  of  the  Romans,  to  evolve  a  na- 
tional system  blending  the  merits  of  both 
schools,  with  the  demerits  of  neither  ;  and 
America  has  done  this  just  in  time  to  be 
of  the  greatest  national  service,  when 
the  correlative  dangers  of  life  in  great 
cities  and  strenuous  exertions  of  body 
and  mind  in  commercial  affairs- threatened 
to  deteriorate  the  bodily  capacity  of  en- 
durance, and,  in  consequence,  debilitate 
the  mental  powers  required  to  meet  the 
strain. 

It  was  no  new  thing  to  provide  by 
club  associations  for  the  social  comforts 
and  gregarious  nature  of  city  men  ;  it 
was  no  new  discovery  that  men  of  like 
temperament  engaged  in  like  pursuits  and 
like  personal  pleasures  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  enjoy 
each  other's 
company.  The 
new  idea  was 
in  venturing  to 
make  athlet- 
ism the  con- 
gregating unit 
and  its  devel- 
opment the 
ruling  reason. 
Club  life  of  it- 
self is  as  old 
as  history,  but 
it  had  never 
before  been 
united  with 
athletism. 
Glaucus  and 
Diomed,    Lep- 
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idus  and  the 
gamester  Clo- 
dius,  so  charm- 
ingly restored 
to  the  life  in 
Lytton's  "Last 
Days  of  Pom- 
peii," were 
club  men,  as 
clubby  as  any 
of  their  eigh- 
teenth and 
nineteenth 
century  suc- 
cessors, but 
their  cohesive 
point  was  las- 
civious idle- 
ness, that  pest 
which  brought  their  country  to  a  by- 
word and  a  jest.     The  wits ___ 

and  writers  of  the  Eliza-  | 
bethan  age  —  Raleigh, 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er— made  "  The  Mermaid  " 
a  club  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  ;  but  wit  and 
repartee,  the  intellectual 
pleasure,  drew  them  to- 
gether. Fox  and  Sheri- 
dan, Selwyn  and  Pitt  were 
clubable  men  to  the  core, 
but  gambling  was  their  in- 
centive ;  and  there  were 
clubable  men  and  club 
life  in  New  York  with 
higher  aspirations  than 
gambling  —  in  fact,  with 
just  such  reasons  for  gath- 
ering as  the  wits  and  lit- 
erati of  Elizabeth — to  whom  the  Union 
Club  as  early  as  1836  and  the  New  York 
Club  ten  years  later  became  a  chosen 
home  and  gathering  ground. 

The  instincts  of  club  life  are  inher- 
ent in  all  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  races  and 
of  all  who  have  become  incorporated 
with  them,  whether  they  hail  from  the 
borders  of  the  Thames  or  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  on  this  deep-seated  instinct  that 
the  athletes  of  New  York  built  their  ex- 
pectations. Upon  this  they  hoped,  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  welding  the  ac- 
tive force  of  athletism,  and  by  its  means 
they  have  preserved  and  purified  its  con- 
duct and  assured  its  permanence. 

Wise  in  their  generation  were  the 
founders  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  whose 
new  palace  of  athletic  delights  has  risen 
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in  Madison  avenue,  when  they  deter- 
mined to  extend  the  limits  upon  which 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club  had  been 
laid  down  and  to  broaden  and  popu- 
larize the  rising  movement  in  favor  of 
athletic  recreation,  by  co-operating  with 
other  like-minded  men  in  providing  for 
athletes  a  local  habitation  and  rallying 
point  wherein  Greek  could  meet  Greek, 
not  in  the  fierce  conflict  of  war,  but  in 
efforts  to  further  rational  and  national 
well  being.  The  tidal  wave  of  success 
which  their  impulse  started  has  spread  far 
and  wide  through  the  whole  continent ; 
it  has  flooded  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  with  its  fructifying  power,  and  sped 
onward  to  the  very  verge  of  the  States. 
You  may  travel  the  land  from  the  pole 
to  the  zone  and  evidences  of  its  example 
are  everywhere.  Staten  Island  at  the  one 
extreme  is  the  chosen 
home  of  every  form  of 
athletic  social  recreation, 
and  San  Francisco,  at  the 
other  extreme,  bears  on  its 
forefront  evidence  that 
clubs  and  athletism  are  as 
congenial  to  the  one  side 
of  the  American  world  as 
to  the  other.  And  now 
that  all  this  is  accomplish- 
ed one  can  see  how  very 
necessary  it  was  that  there 
should  be  this  joining  of 
the  social  with  the  athletic 
for  one  reason  alone,  if  for 
none  other,  and  that  is  the 
climatic  reason.  In  other 
countries,  notably  Eng- 
land, athletics  can  be  in- 
dulged in  in  the  open  air, 
on  its  roads,  its  fields  and  its  waters  most 
days  in  the 
year;  indeed,  it 
must  be  a  very 
exceptional 
day  when 
the  Thames, 
the  I s  i  s  and 
the  Cam  do 
not  show  their 
modicum  of 
devotees;  it 
must  be  a  very 
exceptional 
day  to  stop  the 
football  at  the 
London  Ath- 
1  e  t  i  c     Club 
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no  day  in  the  summer  is  too  hot  to  drive 
the  votaries  of  cricket  from  indulgence  in 
their  favorite  pastime. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  America,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  there  are  periods  when 
athletism  with  no  shelter  frequently  means 


States  of  America,  is  a  spectator  only  at 
his  national  game — the  bull  fight.  The 
Italian,  in  less  exhausting  country,  has 
no  national  games,  while  the  Russian 
and  the  Norwegian,  who  may  be  said 
to    live    in    parallels    to     the    Northern 


athletism  next  to    impossible,  whence    it     American  regions,  bury  themselves    in  a 
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follows  that  without  numbers  and  the 
combined  wealth  of  numbers,  athletism 
in  America  must  have  struggled  on  under 
difficulties,  if  it  had  survived  at  all.  It 
has  in  other  similarly  situated  countries 
failed  entirely,  and  probably  from  cli- 
matic reasons.  The  Spaniard,  in  lati- 
tudes   higher   than    much   of   the  United 


torpor  almost  as  long,  and  almost  as 
lifeless,  as  the  bears  of  their  native 
forests. 

The  club  house  and  its  aids  and  acces- 
sories enable  the  American  to  defy  these 
climatic  extremes  and  to  keep  alive  his 
interest  in  athletic  sport  all  the  year 
round. 
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MAIN    ENTRANCE. 


II.  History  of  the  Manhattan  Club. 

BY  G.   A.   WHITE. 

The  story  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic 
Club  is  an  unbroken  record  of  victory  in 
the  field  and  liberality  and  harmony  in 
administration.  Its  president  in  1890, 
Geo.  W.  Carr,  is  one  of  four  gentlemen 
who  in  November,  1877,  met  to  take  coun- 
sel together  in  order  to  lay  before  some 
twenty  or  thirty  other  kindred  spirits  the 
project  they  had  conceived,  and  he  has 
been  president  ever  since.  Out  of  this 
gathering  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club 
sprang.  Its  beginning 
was  modest,  very  mod- 
est in  numbers,  for  it 
commenced  its  career 
with  only  twenty  mem- 
bers, but  in  athletic 
prowess  it  reckoned  as 
its  own  then,  as  it  has 
done  ever  since,  some 
of  the  best  known  ath- 
letes of  the  day.  Geo. 
W.  Carr,  Geo.  W. 
Thomas,  Geo.  D. 
Parmly,  Sanford  D. 
Pomeroy,W.  C.  France, 
Jr.,  Harry  P.  Pike,  W. 
H.  Griffin,  John  Fraser 
and  Lawrence  E.  My- 
ers are  names  which 
occur  as  early  on  its 
roster  as  they  occur 
quickly  to  the  mind 
when  memory  reverts 
to  that  period.  There 
were  two  directions  in 
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which  the  founders  of  the  Manhattan  Ath- 
letic Club  believed  their  efforts  might  be 
directed  beneficially  for  the  advancement 
of  athletism  among  the  toilers  of  the 
growing  city.  The  first  and  most  im- 
mediate was  to  provide  within  the  city 
limits  a  track  and  grounds,  and  the  sec- 
ond was  to  provide  a  club  house  with 
gymnasium  and  other  opportunities  for 
the  encouragement  of  social  intercourse 
and  the  continuance  of  the  course  of  ex- 
ercise through  the  winter. 

There  was  not  then,  in  the  sportsman's 
interpretation  of  the  word,  either  track  or 
club  house  on  the  island  ;  for  the  New 
York  Club,  then  the  most  prominent  ath- 
letic association  of  New  York,  had  their 
track  on  the  Mott  Haven  side  of  the 
Harlem,  and  its  members,  after  a  wan- 
dering existence,  met  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cise at  the  gymnasium  of  John  Wood  in 
Twenty-eighth  street.  It  is  true  the  Scot- 
tish-American, a  since  extinct  association, 
had  the  use  of  some  land  in  the  rear  of  a 
line  of  houses  uptown,  but  it  was  a  poor 
and  totally  inadequate  provision  for  the 
needs  of  athletes  and  was  entirely  deficient 
in  provision  for  the  public,  on  whose  ap- 
preciative sympathy  and  active  support 
the  whole  fabric  of  athletism  hangs. 

The  example  set  by  the  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club  fired  like  ambition  else- 
where. Staten  Island  on  the  one  side 
gathered  courage  and  started  the  club 
made  the  island  the 
home  of  athletic  bliss. 
Brooklyn,  on  the  other 
side,  formed  the  Will- 
iamsburg Club,  whose 
short  but  brilliant  ca- 
reer was  a  feature  of 
its  day. 

In  less  than  six 
months  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Manhat- 
tan had  overcome  all 
the  initial  difficulties. 
To  paraphrase  -a  once 
well-known  song,  they 
had  got  the  ships, 
they'd  got  the  guns, 
and  got  the  money, 
too.  The  unexpected 
and  impossible  had 
happened,  the  croak- 
ers- had  been  discom- 
fited, and  the  proph- 
ets, who  will  persist  in 
disobeying   Josh    Bill- 


which    has    since 
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ings'  injunction  to  "never  proph- 
esy till  you  know,"  had  been  once 
more  confounded ;  for  the  club 
grounds  were  not  only  secured, 
but  leveled,  made,  used  by  the 
members  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic with  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitions  witnessed  in 
those  early  days. 

The  tide  of  athletism  was  ris- 
ing ;  the  public  sympathy  was 
awakened  ;  the  public  conscience 
was  settling  more  and  more  to  the 
conviction  that  physical  exercise, 
rightly  directed  and  systemati- 
cally pursued,  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  health  and  con- 
sequently to  mental  vigor.  Per- 
haps no  individual  example  of  this  had 
ever  arrested  so  much  attention  as  that 
made  manifest  by  the  facts  connected 
with  the  entry  into  athletic  life  of  Law- 
rence E.  Myers,  for  it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  he  joined  the  club  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  health — indeed,  quite  apparently 
in  the  first  stages  of  consumption — solely 
for  the  purpose  and  in  the  hope  of  repell- 
ing the  insidious  attacks  of  premature 
disease,  and  he  succeeded,  literally  as  well 
as  figuratively,  in  outrunning  the  hand  of 
death. 

We  could  not  at  that  time  in  this  coun- 
try, where  individual  effort  tells  for  so 
much  and  municipal  effort  tells  for  so  lit- 
tle, expect  the  local  authorities  to  take 
the  initiative  where  it  ought  to  be  taken 
and  establish  regular  gymnasiums  under 
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strict  supervision  for  the  physical  training 
of  the  youth  ;  but  we  could  arrest  the  de- 
teriorating tendency  of  sedentary  occu- 
pations. We  could  not,  nor  should  we 
wish  to,  restore  the  somewhat  stilted  fop- 
pery of  the  age  of  chivalry,  but  we  could 
supply  its  place  and  enlist  the  active  in- 
terest of  that  portion  of  the  community — 
the  ladies — whose  voice  now,  no  less  than 
at  the  tournaments  of  old,  is  so  strong  to 
inspire  to  feats  of  prowess  and  valorous 
effort,  and  whose  active  prejudice  would 
have  been  the  most  potent  force  which 
could  have  been  arrayed  against  the  rising 
movement. 

The  Manhattan  Club  recognized  the 
importance  of  encouraging  the  ladies  to 
grace  the  games  with  their  presence,  and 
ere  the  fall  a  grand  stand  was  added  to 
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the  track.  But  this 
alone  was  not  suffi- 
cient. There  must 
be  meritorious  per- 
formances, and  these 
came  :  first  by  rea- 
son of  the  club  con- 
taining such  phe- 
nomenal performers, 
as  Lawrence  E.  My- 
ers and  Thomas  H. 
Smith,  who  won  the 
first  of  the  m  a  n  y 
championships 
which  have  since 
made  the  "cherry 
diamond  "  a  proverb 
the  world  over  ; 
and,  secondly,  from 
the  policy  of  the 
club  in  offering  in- 
ducements which 
not  only  attracted 
to  its  gatherings  the 
best  of  the  best, 
but,  by  example, 
raised  the  standard 
of  competitive  value 
at  other  similar 
gatherings.  Within 
a  year  Myers  alone 
had  added  three 
more  championships 
to  the  record  of  the 
club. 

He  was  without 
doubt  the  best  all- 
round  runner  from 
ioo  yards  to  1,000  that  America  has  ever 
produced,  and  when,  in  1882,  the  club  de- 
termined to  carry  the  war  into  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  Mr.  Myers  was  selected,  and 
justified  the  selection  in  a  brilliant  series 
of  victories. 

"  Nothing  succeeds  like  success  "  is  one 
of  the  oft-quoted  saws  which  have  been 
happily  described  as  the  wisdom  of  many 
and  the  wit  of  one,  and  never  was  it  more 
aptly  illustrated  than  by  the  Manhattan 
management.  The  old  grounds  were 
soon  found  to  be  below  the  needs  of  the 
hour,  and  early  in  1883  fresh  and  larger 
grounds  were  secured  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth  avenues  and  Eighty-sixth  and 
Eighty-seventh  streets,  which,  with  charac- 
teristic vigor,  were  at  once  laid  out  after 
the  design  of  the  then  best  known  model, 
the  London  Athletic  Club. 

This  accession  of  territory  enabled  the 
club  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  sports,  for 
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it  gave  ample  range  for  baseball  and 
football,  two  games  of  special  value  to 
the  American,  which  the  march  of  build- 
ing speculations  was,  and  ever  is,  tend- 
ing to  crowd  out  of  the  city  limits,  and  it 
further  enabled  the  club  to  meet  another 
pressing  necessity,  seating  accommoda- 
tion for  many  times  the  number  of  spec- 
tators the  old  grounds  would  admit. 

Incidentally,  these  grounds  have  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  athletism  gener- 
ally, for  beyond  providing  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  club  they  have  afforded  a 
meeting  place  for  the  classic  events,  the 
intercollegiate  championship  contests,  and 
for  quite  a  number  of  other  clubs  who 
either  had  no  grounds  of  their  own  or 
grounds  not  so  convenient,  commodious 
or  well  kept.  On  these  grounds,  and  on 
many  another  well-fought  field,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  have  carried  the  cherry 
diamond  to  victory,  so  often,  indeed,  that 
"  Manhattan "  is  equivalent  not  to  one 
championship,  but  one  is  tempted  to  say 
scores  of  championships  ;  the  harvest  has 
been  reaped  in  every  land  where  athletism 
prospers.  America,  Ireland  and  Canada 
have  yielded  each  their  tithe. 

Its  members  for  four  years  in  succes- 
sion, in  1879,  1880,  1881  and  1882,  so  long, 
indeed,  as  the  event  continued  to  be  con- 
tested, brought  home  the  championship 
colors  of  the  National  Association  and 
with  it  the  title,  but  their  successes  in 
America  were  not  confined  to  competi- 
tors from  the 
East. 

California's 
picked  athletes 
failed  to  wrest  the 
wreath  of  victory 
from  them,  while 
abroad  not  only 
has  the  "  cherry 
diamond  "  been 
carried  into  the 
very  forefront  on 
the  cinder  path, 
but  in  the  chosen 
sport  of  the  froz- 
en North  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Joseph  F.  Don- 
oghue,  a  member 
of  the  Manhattan 
Club,  broke  the 
record  on  the  pat- 
tens against  the 
united  skill  which 
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mark,    England 
against  him. 

The  last  foreign  honors  of  the  club 
were  culled  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  from 
whence  its  team,  consisting  of  Wm.  Byrd 


feet  four  inches,  where  it  will  probably 
stay;  and  in  1888,  when  its  representa- 
tives— Fred.  Westing,  T.  P.  Conneff  and 
H.  M.  Banks,  Jr. — crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and    Westing    brought    back    the    long- 
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Page,  E.  D.  Lange  and  H.  S.  Young,  Jr., 
in  1887  brought  home  on  an  average  six 
prizes  each,  and  Page  broke  all  previous 
records  at  the  high  jump  by  clearing  six 
feet  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  which,  by 
the  bye,  he  has  himself  since  raised  to  six 

To  be  concluded 


coveted  gold  medal  and  championship 
of  the  100  yards,  and  Conneff  defeated 
all  competitors  in  the  mile  run. 

Canada  has  seen  much  of  the  Manhat- 
tan members,  and  they  have  ever  re- 
turned laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 

in  Outing  for  July. 


THE     WISCONSIN     LAKES 


BY    A.   A.  MOSHER. 


"T"  F  the  reader  will  place  before  him  a 
/CK)  map  of  Wisconsin  he  will  observe 
v£/  that  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
^  State  is  dotted  with  irregular  lakes 
of  small  size.  Farther  north  he 
will  notice  a  comparatively  large  lake — 
Winnebago  —  draining  into  Green  Bay 
through  a  large  river,  and  still  farther 
north,  whence  radiate  the  headwaters  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Flambeau  rivers  south- 
ward and  westward  and  of  many  streams 
eastward  and  northward,  lie  lakes  and 
ponds  almost  innumerable. 

But  the  map  fails  to  show,  on  its  flat 
and  colorless  surface,  what  loveliness 
abides  about  these  lakes,  reaching  here 
and  there  between  the  hills,  strung  along 
some  tortuous,  rock  -  walled  watercourse 
or  ensconced  in  the  remote  wilderness 
of  pine  woods  ;  nor  does  it  so  much  as 
hint  at  the  social  enjoyment,  the  athletic 
recreation,  the  care-dispelling  sport  to  be 
found  upon  their  surfaces  or  along  their 
winding  shores. 

Gems  of  the  Northland,  never  yet 
Were  lakes  in  lovelier  valleys  set, 
Glassing  the  granite  and  the  pines. 

To  explore  them  is  a  task — no,  not  a 
task,  a  joy — worthy  the  utmost  time  and 
money  allowable  for  any  man's  vacation. 


To  begin  with,  only  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Chicago  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  west  from  the  beautiful  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, a  cluster  of  lakes  and  springs 
form  part  of  a  region  that  seems  to  be 
one  great  park.  There  is  an  invitation 
and  promise  of  outdoor  delight  in  the 
very  names  one  reads  upon  the  map — 
Waukesha,  Pewaukee,Oc6nomow6c,  Nash- 
otah,  Nagowicka  and  all  the  rest. 

The  nearest  to  Milwaukee — only  a  doz- 
en miles  from  its  outskirts  —  is  Lake 
Pewaukee.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway,  whose  tracks  ramify 
all  through  this  fair  pleasuring  region, 
runs  along  its  margin,  and  has  at  least 
two  stations  upon  its  shore  —  Lakeside 
and  Hartland.  Quiet,  delightful  hotels, 
clusters  of  cottages  hidden  among  pines 
and  oaks,  little  landings  and  boat  houses 
set  half  on  land,  half  in  the  water,  where 
rowboats  are  bobbing  on  the  ripples,  sail- 
boats he  cosily  at  anchor,  and  tiny  steam- 
boats come  and  go  —  these  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  summer  picture. 

There  is  plenty  of  occupation,  too — 
driving  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away," 
tramping  through  the  dry  and  cleanly 
woods,  sailing  and  boating  and  fishing  dur- 
ing the  day  ;    and  after  sunset  the  loung- 
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ing  on  the  piazza,  the  stroll  with  the 
friend  of  your  heart  along  the  margin  of 
the  shining  lake,  or  the  informal  gaiety 
of  an  impromptu  "  hop."  But  Pewaukee 
boasts  mainly  of  its  fishing.  Many  a  lit- 
tle bight  indenting  its  sinuous  shores  is 
filled  with  rushes,  where  lurk  bass  and 
pickerel,  and  summer  parties  drive  from 
far  and  near  to  hire  boats  and  troll  for 
them. 

Hartland  is  the  next  station  beyond 
Lakeside,  and  here,  besides  Lake  Pewau- 
kee itself,  one  is  close  to  half  a  dozen 
lesser  ponds  —  Pine  Lake,  Beaver  Lake, 
North  Lake  and,  farther  off,  Lake  Kee- 
sus,  whither  those  go  who  fish  for  fish  and 
not  merely  to  pass  the  time  agreeably. 
Then  comes  Nashotah,  formerly  a  frontier 
mission  station,  whose  vine-grown  Gothic 
chapel  is  a  bit  of  Old  England  trans- 
planted. 

The  Indian  history  of  this  part  of  the 
State  is  full  of  romantic  interest,  and  be- 
sides the  musical  names  which  every- 
where recall  how  lately  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  dwelt  beside  these  waters,  innu- 
merable mounds  testify  to  the  occupancy 
of  an  earlier  race,  whose  names  were  dead 
long  before  Nicollet  came  hither  in  1634 
and  began  for  us  the  written  history  of 
"the  country  of  the  Ouisconsins."  Even 
then,  in  fact,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  far 
eastward,  and  these  lakes  were  the  homes 
of  the  northernmost  tribes  of  the  Illinoy 


nation,  after  whom  the  prairie  State  south- 
ward has  been  named. 

The  country  about  Nashotah  is  full  of 
loveliness,  and  the  roads  are  good  for 
driving,  walking  or  cycling.  A  few  mo- 
ments' travel  in  any  direction  will  be  sure 
to  bring  you  within  sight  of  one  or  the 
other  of  several  pretty  little  lakes — the 
twin  Nashotahs,  or  the  two  Nemahbins, 
or  Nagowicka — all  of  which  are  connected 
by  streams  winding  through  woods  and 
farming  lands,  so  that  the  boatman  can 
make  his  way  from  one  to  the  other  and 
drop  his  line  wherever  he  pleases.  The 
detached  Okauchee  Lake,  where,  as  usu- 
al, hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  con- 
veniently placed,  is  another  favorite  ob- 
jective point  for  excursions. 

Then  comes  Gilford's,  one  of  the  long- 
est and  best  known  stopping  places  on 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  lakes 
—  Oconomowoc.  Gifford's  delightfully 
rambling  and  home-like  house  stands 
right  on  the  shore,  the  lawn  sweeping 
down  to  the  water,  and  within  sight  of 
the  gay  panorama  that  in  summer  files 
up  and  down  before  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
upon  its  piazzas,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  apart 
from  it  to  retain  a  pleasing  sense  of  pri- 
vacy. The  hotel  is  filled  with  fashion- 
able people,  taking  their  ease  in  an  ele- 
gantly unfashionable  way.  In  the  morning 
they  drive  and  row  and  go  sailing  and 
fishing,  or  play  tenpins  and  billiards.     In 
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the  afternoon  they  play  billiards  or  ten- 
pins, go  fishing  and  sailing,  or  row  and 
drive.  In  the  evening  they  come  back 
and  talk  it  over,  and  eat  the  best  and 
heartiest  of  dinners,  and  take  a  wonderful 
interest  in  the  coming  of  the  new  people 
by  the  sunset  trains,  and  have  confiden- 
tial little  chats  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  trees  by  the  shore,  and  go  to  bed 
early  so  as  to  get  up  betimes  and  do  it 
all  over  again.  This  may  seem  slow  ; 
but  the  present  writer  assures  you,  honor 
bright  !  that  taking  all  things  together 
there  are  few  places  in  Wisconsin,  or  in 
any  other  State,  where  a  rational  man  or 
woman  can  have  a  better  time,  or  find 
a  summer  vacation  more  thoroughly  prof- 
itable than  at  Gifford's.  Moreover,  it  is 
only  a  pleasant  drive  from  here  to  the 
great  watering  place  of  Waukesha  Springs. 
But  the  liveliest,  most  populous  village 
in  this  neighborhood  is  Oconomowoc 
town,  a  mile  farther  on,  making  it  thirty 
miles  from  Milwaukee  and  116  miles  from 
Chicago.  The  village  lies  between  La 
Belle  and  Fowler  lakes  and  within  a 
morning's  walk  of  half  a  dozen  others. 
Here  fashion  and  wealth  congregate  and 
make  a  perpetual  holiday  of  the  summer 
months.  "  The  numerous  and  elegant 
summer  residences,"  as  has  been  well 
suggested,  "  remind  one  of  the  older 
East,  and  the  yachts  that  dot  the  lakes 
lend  a  nautical  touch  to  the  scene.  The 
thronged   hotels  are    excellent.     *     *     * 


Famed  are  the  hops  at  Oconomowoc,  and 
parties  come  even  from  far-off  Lakeside 
to  attend  them.  One  can  do  all  things 
here.  There  is  no  better  place  to  while 
away  the  time,  and  those  who  once  taste 
the  delights  return  again  and  again  ;  for 
to  know  the  pretty  village  is  to  love  her, 
and  her  influence  never  grows  less." 

All  of  which  means  that  here  are  the 
brightly-colored  and  fragrant  blossoms  of 
public  amusement  that  attract  the  butter- 
flies as  well  as  the  bees. 

Other  lakes  much  resorted  to  may  be 
found  south  and  west  of  these,  of  which 
those  near  gay  Waukesha  and  Palmyra 
Springs,  the  newer  sanitarium  and  pleas- 
ure resort  of  Beaver  Dam,  and  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Madison,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  are  most  attractive  ;  but  leav- 
ing them  with  this  mere  mention,  let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  to  have  traveled 
westward  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railwa)^ 
to  the  crossing  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
no  miles  west  of  Milwaukee.  Here  the 
pretty  village  of  Kilbourn  City  has  grown 
up  during  the  last  few  years  into  an  im- 
portant town  by  taking  a  business-like 
advantage  of  its  proximity  to  the  Dalles 
(Dells)  of  the  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  is  in  all  respects  an  in- 
teresting river.  Its  headwaters,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  are  in  the  forest-fed 
lakes  along  the  "  height  of  land  "  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan 
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(the  particular  source  is  Lac  Vieux  Des- 
ert, on  the  Michigan  boundary),  and 
thence  it  traverses  diagonally  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  State  before  it 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  below  Prairie 
du  Chien.  It  is  broad  and  deep  and 
powerful,  and  became  the  great  highway 
of  aboriginal  canoe  travel  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Passing  up  the  river  by  five  days  of 
canoe  travel  to  The  Portage  (now  a  town 
and  station  on  the  railway  some  twenty 
miles  east  of  and  below  Kilbourn  City), 
they  would  land  there  and  carry  their 
canoes  over  the  low  prairie,  one  and  a 
half  miles  wide,  which  separated  the  Wis- 
consin from  the  Fox  River,  upon  which 
they  could  descend  without  interruption 
to  Lake  Winnebago,  and  thence,  if  they 
wished,  go  on  to  Green  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan.      Thus  traders  and   wanderers 


from  remote  south- 
western tribes  passed 
eastward,  even  to  the 
country  of  the  Hurons, 
who  lived  up  Georgian 
Bay  and  the  Ottawa 
River  in  Canada ;  and 
when,  in  1634,  John  Ni- 
collet, urged  by  Champ- 
lain  and  the  French 
authorities  in  Quebec, 
undertook  to  explore 
what  lay  beyond  the 
"  Great  Lake  of  the 
Hurons,"  he  had  little 
more  to  do  than  to 
follow  this  beaten  path 
of  intertribal  commerce. 
Skirting  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan, 
ascending  Green  Bay 
and  then  the  river 
which  entered  its  head, 
he  arrived  before  the 
closing  of  navigation  in 
the  country  of  the  Win- 
nebagos,  around  the 
lake  which  perpetuates 
their  name,  and  on  the 
banks  of  which  Oshkosh 
and  other  large  towns 
now  stand.  These  In- 
dians were  related  to 
the  Dakotas,  or  the 
Nadouessioux,  as  their 
traditional  foes,  the 
Chippewas,  taught  the 
French  to  call  them, 
whence  comes  our  familiar  name  Sioux. 
They  gave  Nicollet  information  as  to  the 
Mississippi  River  and  many  other  fea- 
tures quite  new  to  the  Frenchman's  geog- 
raphy, and  under  their  guidance  he  as- 
cended the  Fox  River  as  far  as  the  port- 
age. 

Why  he  did  not  cross  over  to  the  Wis- 
consin and  descend  it  to  the  Mississippi, 
as  he  well  knew  he  might  do,  has  never 
been  explained  ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
turned  aside  there  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  in  traveling  southward 
into  the  prairie  country  and  making 
friends  with  the  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Ilhnoy. 

No  one  followed  his  adventurous  foot- 
steps until  1670,  when  the  Jesuit  fathers 
Marquette  and  Joliet  reached  the  Fox 
River,  crossed  the  portage  and  descended 
the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi. 
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Precisely  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  in 
1820,  Gov.  Lewis  Cass 
and  a  small  party,  one 
of  whom  was  the  learn- 
ed writer  Schoolcraft, 
made  their  way  up  the 
Wisconsin  in  canoes  to 
this  same  portage.  A 
French  trader  lived  there,  and  there  was 
a  wagon  road  from  river  to  river,  but 
otherwise  the  country  was  little  changed 
from  its  aboriginal  condition.  At  that 
time  the  Winnebagos  had  possession  of 
the  whole  stream.  "  The  Ousconsing," 
Schoolcraft  records,  "  is  ascended  in  ca- 
noes ninety  miles  above  the  portage,  and 
is  connected  by  short  portages  with  the 
Ontonagan  and  Montreal  rivers  of  Lake 
Superior." 

A  chain  of  limestone  hills  extends 
from  the  Mississippi,  on  each  shore,  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  portage,  where 
it  ceases  on  the  south  shore,  but  con- 
tinues on  the  north.  "  This  tract  is  called 
the  Highlands  of  the  Ousconsing.  In 
passing  through  it  the  river  presents  a 
number  of  interesting  and  picturesque 
views,  the  most  striking  of  which  is 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  and  Le  Petit  Gris." 
The  best  derivation  of  the  name  makes  it 
refer  to  these  high  and  bold  cliffs  and 
knobs  of  rock,  which  form  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  river's 
scenery.       Schoolcraft  did  not  ascend  to 
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the  Dalles,  or  he  would  have  waxed  more 
enthusiastic  in  his  description.  These 
are  just  above  Kilbourn  City,  and  are 
visited  in  steamboats  which  make  two  or 
three  trips  a  day.  They  consist  of  a  series 
of  gorges  and  chambers  through  which 
the  river  winds  its  way  as  if  along  a  tortu- 
ous hall  whose  walls  were  broken,  their 
coping  stones  here  thrown  down  and 
there  crowned  with  tufts  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  whose  ornaments,  and  the 
statuary  once  poised  upon  lofty  niches, 
had  crumbled  into  decay.  It  is  not  the 
great  height  of  these  walls,  for  they  are 
no  more  than  a  hundred  or  so  feet  in 
altitude  ;  nor  is  it  the  rush  of  tumultu- 
ous waters,  for  the  Wisconsin,  here  some 
three  hundred  feet  in  width,  moves  on 
with  deep  and  quiet  current  ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  strange,  fantastic  ruin  which 
the  mighty  masonry  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered and  the  odd  excavation  effected  by 
wind  and  water  together  that  make  this 
long  river  gorge  impressive  and  often 
beautiful. 

To  the  most  conspicuous  points  names 
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have  been  given.  "  High  Rock  and  Ro- 
mance Cliff,  one  on  either  bank,  guard 
like  huge  sentinels  the  entrance.  These, 
in  swift  succession,  give  place  to  Chim- 
ney Rock,  to  Chapel  Gorge  and  to  many 
other  fantastic  formations.  Narrow  can- 
ons, whose  sides  are  draped  with  graceful 
vines  and  delicate  harebells,  contrast  with 
rocky  battlements,  rounded  by  the  waves, 
or  lifting  themselves  hundreds  of  feet  in 
unbroken,  precipitous  walls  without  a 
trace  of  verdure."  There  are  grotesque 
monumental  figures,  caves  and  tiny  cliff- 
inclosed  braches,  arched  canals  through 
the  headlands,  side  openings  clogged  with 
foliage  and  trickling  cascades,  and  these 
form  and  re-form  themselves  into  ever- 
varied  compositions  of  outline  and  color 
as  the  steamer  moves  along,  or  as  one 
climbs  about  the  rugged  shore. 

At  night  a  torchlight  trip  is  sometimes 
made,  with  two  great  cages  holding  blaz- 
ing pine  knots  projecting  from  the  prow. 
It  is  entertaining  enough  to  be  a  pas- 
senger and  watch  the  rugged  rocks  and 
black  water  and  gaunt  old  pines  start  in- 
to sudden  life  from  out  the  darkness  as 
the  advancing  light  suddenly  discovers 
them  ;  but  it  is  better  yet  to  row  in  a 
small  skiff  a  little  distance  ahead  of  the 
slow -going  steamboat,  and  behold  the 
weird  effect  as  the  flaring  torches  come 
floating  warily  down  the  river,  turning 
this  way  and  that,  as  though  searching 
with  the  eyes  of  some  gigantic  demon 
each  shadowy  alcove  in  the  rocks  and 
every  nook  where  the  flowers  are  asleep 
and  the  birds  have  long  since  gone  to 
rest  among  the  hemlocks. 

There  is  excellent  fishing  in  the  Wis- 
consin in  and  about  the  Dalles,  enough, 
at  any  rate,  to  satisfy  an  easy-going  per- 
son like  the  average  tourist,  who  has  no 
proper    sense    of    the    responsibility    and 


dignity  and  serious  pur- 
pose which  belong  to  real 
angling. 

The  intense  and  con- 
scientious fisherman, 
however,  will  hie  him 
away  northward  as  soon 
as  he  has  satisfied  his 
eyes  with  the  wonders  of 
the  Dalles,  and  will  go  to 
the  Tomahawk  Lake  re- 
gion, where  his  worthy  de- 
sign for  woodland  rough- 
ing it,  and  for  taking 
plentiful  fish  of  the  prop- 
er sort,  may  be  carried 
out  to  a  degree  which  depends  only  upon 
his  own  skill,  activity  and  endurance. 

The  region  is  in  the  northern  -part  of 
the  State,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway,  which  leaves  the 
main  line  at  Tomah,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Kilbourn  City.  This  branch  lies  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Wisconsin,  and  pene- 
trates a  rocky,  cool  and  forested  district 
of  brooks  and  lakes,  where  muskalonge, 
salmon  trout,  trout,  bass  and  other  gamy 
and  aristocratic  fish  are  at  home.  It  is 
only  very  recently  that  settlement  has  be- 
gun there,  and  the  sportsman  of  to-day, 
and  of  many  a  year  to  come,  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  lest  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization  may  ruin  his  amuse- 
ment. 

Within  a  rough  ellipse,  the  diameter  of 
which  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  ten  miles  from  north  to 
south,  are  the  reservoirs  and  watersheds 
of  no  less  than  four  great  river  systems  ; 
the  whole  district,  indeed,  is  like  a  huge 
petrified  sponge,  in  every  crevice  and  de- 
pression of  which  is  a  lake,  lakelet  or 
lake  feeder.  From  the  neighborhood  of 
Trout  Lake,  on  the  apex  of  the  water- 
shed, the  waters  divide  by  devious  ways 
and  attempt  to  find  their  way  outward, 
though  vexed  by  almost  innumerable 
stoppages;  here  contracting  to  streams, 
there  spreading  into  countless  lakes. 
Some  find  their  way  west  by  south, 
through  the  Flambeau  River  and  the 
Chippewa  ;  others,  making  more  direct- 
ly southward,  feed  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi, while  those  trending  toward  the 
east  gather  themselves  into  arteries  of 
the  Menomonee  and  fall  into  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  a  fourth  cluster,  flowing  due 
north,  find  their  way  into  Lake  Superior, 
through  Presque  Isle  River. 
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It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
here  must  be  a  very  Eden  of  piscatorial 
delight  —  a  whole  district  in  which  the 
fisherman  can  ply  his  craft  without  stint, 
in  which  the  sportsman  may  linger  for 
days  amidst  primeval  scenery  and  in- 
dulge in  mighty  sport,  and  where  the 
student  of  Indian  life  and  manners  may 
gather  great  store  of  aboriginal  folk  lore 
from  the  red  men,  or  those  familiar  with 
their  traditions,  or  perhaps  co-actors  with 
them  in  more  modern  incidents  of  stirring 
forest  adventure.  Now  that  a  railway  has 
penetrated  the  woods — upon  lumber  trade 
and  ore  carrying  intent — a  night's  ride  in 
a  sleeping  car  from  Chicago  to  Tomah, 
and  part  of  a  day's  journey  up  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  Division  will  transport  the 
happy  man  who  can  get  away  from  the 
city  to  the  very  centre  of  the  lake  district. 

Minocqua  probably  makes  the  most 
convenient  headquarters.  The  village 
has  two  or  three  comfortable  hotels,  of 
which  Mann's  may  be  particularly  recom- 
mended ;  and  Finn  Lawler,  one  of  its 
citizens,  can  provide  sportsmen  with  suit- 
able boats  and  with  guides  who  know 
every  lake  and  stream  in  the  whole  re- 
gion. Small  steamers  run  back  and  forth 
down  to  the  "lower  lake,"  where  at 
Conklin's  may  be  found  good  beds  and 
good  food — things  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  most  ardent  angler.  If  you  take  a 
camping  outfit  to  the  woods  with  you, 
provisions  for  your  table  and  general 
comfort  can  be  bought  in  the  town. 

From  Minocqua  one  may  go  in  a  boat, 
mile  after  mile,  through  the  woods  and 
hills,  visiting  almost  innumerable  waters, 
all  abounding  with  game  fish.  For  ex- 
ample :  Passing  down  Kawaquesago  or 
Tomahawk  Lake  (upon  the  shore  of  which 
Minocqua  stands),  you  will  presently 
reach,  and  may  ascend,  a  stream  which 
is  the  outlet  of  a  gem  among  lakes — 
Arbor  Vitas  ;  here  you  may  pitch 
your  tent  and  troll  for  that  king 
of  fresh  -  water  fishes,  the  muska- 
longe — sure  of  getting  him.  Some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  lord- 
ly species  ever  seen  were  taken  at 
this  spot.  When  you  tire  of  it,  turn 
southward  into  Buffalo  Lake  and  ^ 
various  other  big  ponds,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  will  yield  musk-  jj 
alonge  and  bass.  There  is  not  much 
choice  among  them  as  to  fishing,  and  E 
on  the  margin  of  any  one  of  them 
good,  dry  camping  grounds  may  be 
found.     As  for  bass,  an  especially 


fine  lake  is  one  reached  by  going  back  by 
rail  a  few  miles  to  the  little  station  of 
Chiselhurst.  There  you  will  find  a  lake 
which  the  people  of  the  locality  call 
"  Clear,"  but  which  on  the  maps  is  term- 
ed "Brown  Lake."  It  seems  to  be  filled 
exclusively  with  large  and  gamy  bass  of 
both  the  big  -  mouthed  and  the  small- 
mouthed  varieties,  and  to  catch  fifty  or 
even  one  hundred  in  a  day  is  not  an  un- 
common feat. 

If,  after  fishing  the  Tomahawk  to  your 
satisfaction,  you  are  on  further  travels 
intent,  steer  your  boat  over  to  Mani- 
towish  Lake.  This  water  has  never  yet 
been  fished  by  outsiders,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  first  skillful  sportsman  who 
goes  there  may  expect  to  have  such  sport 
with  the  "  big  fellows "  as  will  furnish 
him  fireside  stories  at  the  club  for  many 
a  month  afterward.  Indeed,  this  would 
be  a  good  place  to  pitch  your  tent  for  a 
prolonged  stay. 

From  this  lake  you  are  advised  to  de- 
scend the  Manitowish  River,  take  a  cer- 
tain short  portage  through  the  woods  to 
the  Flambeau  River  and  pull  up  to  Lac 
de  Flambeau,  whose  waters  abound  in 
bass  and  muskalonge.  This  trip  can  be 
made  in  two  or  three  days,  but  to  get 
much  benefit  out  of  it  one  should  take  a 
longer  time  than  that. 

Another  way  to  cover  the  same  ground 
is  by  hiring  a  teamster  to  transport  you 
and  your  boat  and  camp  equipage  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  Squirrel  Lake,  about 
ten  miles  west  of  Tomahawk.  Few  fish- 
ermen have  been  there  and  muskalonge 
are  remarkably  plentiful.  This  dealt  with, 
go  on  to  Flambeau  Lake  and  then  down 
Flambeau  River  to  the  portage  before 
mentioned  ;  then  over  to  the  Manitowish 
and  up  that  stream  to  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  then  back  to  Tomahawk 
Lake.    If,  however,  you  would  like  to  catch 
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brook  trout,  and  in  numbers  to  astonish 
a  neophyte,  pass  on  out  of  Manitowish 
through  outlets  and  lakelets  over  into  the 
beautiful  Presque  Isle  Lake.  This  has 
no  muskalonge,  but  plenty  of  speckled 
trout,  especially  from  the  outlet  down. 
These  are  the  real  speckled  trout  of  the 
brooks,  and  as  the  Presque  Isle  waters 
have  been  very  little  fished,  specimens 
of  two  or  three  pounds  are  common. 

From  Manitowish  Lake  a  short  port- 
age, which  the  maps  do  not  show  but  the 
guides  can  point  out  to  you,  will  take  you 
over  to  Trout  Lake,  one  of  the  prime 
places  of  the  whole  district.  Here  is  a 
comfortable  log-house  hotel  kept  by  the 
Mann  brothers,  of  Minocqua,  and  this 
lake  deserves  more  than  a  casual  visit. 
Its  trout  are  the  "lake"  or  "salmon" 
trout,  with  reddish  flesh,  and  some  of  them 
weigh  fifteen  pounds.  They  are  gamy, 
except  that  from  the  end  of  June  until 
frosty  weather  they  do  not  bite  freely  ; 
after  that  they  afford  fine  sport  with 
spoon  bait.  Besides  trout,  this  lake  con- 
tains plenty  of  bass,  a  few  muskalonge 
and  some  very  fine  wall-eyed  pike.  It  is 
considered  about  the  best  place  in  the 
region  for  general  fishing. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  this  short 
round  trip,  easily  managed  from  Min- 
ocqua, one  can  catch  in  plenty  the  musk- 
alonge, the  bass  and  the  brook  trout  — 
the  three  game  fish  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  addition  to  these  closely-con- 
nected lakes,  other  places  in  the  same 
region  might  be  named.  For  instance, 
on  Sweeney  Lake  eleven  muskalonge 
were  caught  last  year  weighing  in  the  ag- 
gregate, after  being  dressed,  223  pounds  ; 
and  these  were  the  only  ones  saved  out 
of  a  much  greater  number  caught.  St. 
Germain  Lake,  too,  is  a  very  fine  bass 
and  muskalonge  ground.  But,  really,  the 
lakes  stocked  with  fish  are  legion. 

Some  useful  facts  may  be  added  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  methods  of  fishing  suc- 
cessfully in  Northern  Wisconsin,  derived 
from  the  experience  of  one  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  waters,  the  climate  and 
the  habits  of  the  game  fish  there. 

Muskalonge  readily  take  the  spoon  any 
time  of  the  year,  even  during  the  hottest 
months,  July  and  August  ;  if  fished  for 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  even- 
ing they  bite  well.     A   No.  4  Hill   gold 


bait  is  preferable  to  any  other  ;  in  fact, 
all  the  local  game  fish  take  it  readily. 
Skinner's  No.  8  is  also  a  first-rate  bait  for 
bass  ;  a  smaller  spoon  of  the  same  make 
serves  well. 

If  one  fishes  with  hand  lines,  braided 
ones  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other.  When  rod  and  reel  are  used,  an 
"  F."  of  the  braided  lines  is  best  ;  a  silk 
line  (unless  oiled,  when  it  does  not  last 
long)  entangles  too  easily.  For  muska- 
longe twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  out  is 
plenty,  and  much  safer  too  ;  it  gives  one 
more  line  to  handle,  and  is  much  more 
easily  managed.  Very  large  muskalonge 
have  been  captured  there  which  took  the 
spoon  within  ten  feet  of  the  boat.  If 
they  don't  seem  to  want  to  bite,  a  good 
way  is  to  run  up  to  some  lily  pads,  rushes 
or  weeds,  and  cast  from  the  boat  as  for 
trout,  using  the  spoon,  not  the  fly. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  a  trip  to  these 
woodland  lakes  is  by  camping  out  upon 
the  border  of  one  of  them.  Good  boats 
and  guides  can  be  procured  and  every- 
thing else  needful  for  comfort  and  whole- 
some living.  The  camp,  apart  from  the 
enjoyment  of  an  open-air  life,  has  many 
advantages.  With  your  tents  pitched  on 
the  shore  there  need  be  no  long,  tiresome 
rides  or  walks  after  a  day's  fishing,  nor 
any  worry  about  food  and  lodging.  Your 
guide  prepares  the  converse  of  the  first, 
and  you  have  provided  against  the  sec- 
ond. You  can  take  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, for  a  lady  in  ordinary  health  could 
make  all  the  trips  outlined  above. 

It  is  the  way  to  get  greatest  return  in 
health.  Awaking  in  your  tent  in  the 
morning,  you  feel  like  springing  up  and 
doing  something  at  once.  The  resinous 
air  from  the  balsams  and  pines  heals  the 
irritated  glands,  dries  up  the  tubercles, 
and  causes  even  the  consumptive  to  gain 
a  new  lease  of  life.  Asthma  disappears 
in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  without  the  use 
of  medicine  ;  so  does  hay  fever.  There 
is  no  danger  of  taking  cold  in  sleeping 
on  spruce  boughs  in  a  properly  -  con- 
structed camp. 

One  last  word  as  to  shooting  in  North- 
ern Wisconsin  :  Deer  are  always  to  be 
found  ;  bears  are  occasionally  met  with  ; 
and  each  spring  and  autumn  every  lake- 
side where  wild  rice  grows  is  the  resting 
place  of  countless  hosts  of  wild  fowl. 
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THE  NORTHERN  CAMP. 
I.  Prelude. 


Our  summer  camp  lay  deep  in  Northern  wood, 
Beneath  the  boughs  of  murrn'ring  fir  and  pine, 
Where  Nature's  beauties  in  their  glory  shine. 

From  Nature's  self  we  won  her  purest  good, 

And  in  the  ample  forest  realms  found  food 

For  all  our  thought.     We  cast  the  angler's  line 
O'er  shaded  pools.     We  caught  the  tracings  fine 

In  stream  and  tree,  by  woodman  understood. 
For  we  had  tired  of  world  and  books  and  men  ; 

Had  left  behind  the  bank  and  store.     Our  thought 
WTas  turned  away  from  words  of  trade  and  pen, 

By  constant  strife  and  toil  so  dearly  wrought. 

What  happy  contrast  'twixt  the  now  and  then  ! 
■  On  that  side  toil,  here  rest  disturbed  by  naught ! 


II.  The  Camp,  Afternoon. 

From  yonder  dark-green  slope  our  white  tent  gleams, 
Wnere  fresh,  cool  breezes  ever  fan  the  brow 
Of  campers  as  they  lounge,  not  heeding  how 

The  time  flies  by,  indulging  in  day  dreams — 

We  call  them  so — until  the  slanting  beams 

Of  sinking  sun  shine  through  the  trees.     And  now 
They  tempt  the  trout,  far  casting  from  the  bow 

Of  boat  down  dropping  with  the  mountain  streams. 
As  sinks  the  sun  and  gloaming  follows  day, 

The  camp  recalls  them  with  its  hearty  cheer. 
Ah  !  who  can  paint  the  ever-changing  play 

On  earth — in  heaven — as  the  night  draws  near  ? 
The  gloom  comes  on,  succeeding  twilight  gray, 

And  brings  an  awe  not  all  unmixed  with  fear. 


III.  The  Camp,  Night. 

In  groups  about  the  camp  fire's  ruddy  blaze 
The  campers  lie.     The  evening,  calm  and  fair, 
With  light  breeze  rippling  through  the  starlit  air, 

Has  settled  o'er  the  forest's  dark-green  maze 

Of  rustling  pines.     Meanwhile  the  cheerful  rays 
Have  formed  a  lighted  circle,  and  'tis  there 
The  ruddy  woodmen,  free  from  thoughts  of  care, 

Rehearse  with  zest  the  tales  of  bygone  days. 
The  woods'  weird  magic  rests  about  the  ring  ; 

Upon  the  background  dark  is  cast  a  scene — 
An  ever-changing  scene,  as  shadows  swing 

Toward  the  blaze,  then  from  the  brightening  sheen 
Retreat.     Above  the  tree  harps  gently  sing 

From  all  the  world  of  toil  the  woodlands  screen. 


L.  R.  H. 


THE    ST.  AUGUSTINE    LAWN-TENNIS    TOURNAMENT. 


BY    THE    TENNIS    EDITOR    OF    OUTING. 


O  varied  are  the 
climates  of  the 
United  States, 
so  widespread  the  vo- 
taries of  lawn  tennis 
and  so  fashionable  its 
gatherings,  that  one  is 
not  struck  with  the 
sense  of  incongruity  at 
the  announcement  of  a 
lawn-tennis  champion- 
ship progressing  at  St. 
Augustine  in  weath- 
er that  is  pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  grateful  to 
the  senses,  while  in  the 
Northern  States  one  is 
battling  against  the 
bitter  spring  winds. 
Everything  conspires 
to  mark  St.  Augustine 
for  lawn  tennis'  own.  Its  climate  is  per- 
fection alike  for  players  and  spectators  ; 
there  is  little  or  no  wind,  and  the  tempera- 
ture, while  not  too  hot  for  exercise,  is  suf- 
ficiently high  to  be  enjoyable  to  outdoor 
spectators.  Its  company  is  the  most  ap- 
preciative, being  largely  gathered  from 
those  sections  of  society  which  in  the 
ordinary  summer  season  of  the  North  are 


themselves  contestants  in  many  a  local 
battle.  And  just  so  much  as  St.  Augustine 
and  the  sunny  courts  of  Ponce  de  Leon  are 
specially  adapted  for  winter  lawn  tennis, 
so  lawn  tennis  exactly  meets  the  require- 
ments of  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  environ- 
ments are  all  that  luxury,  good  taste  and 
refinement  can  require.  The  opportuni- 
ties it  offers  of  enjoyment  are  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  contestants  or  to  age  or  sex. 
The  proverb  that  the  spectator  sees  the 
most  of  the  game  is  more  than  verified 
in  lawn  tennis,  for  the  spectators  not  only 
see  more  but  enjoy  more  of  the  game 
than  the  combatants.  It  is  especially  the 
ladies'  game,  too,  and  its  tournaments  af- 
ford just  those  occasions  for  social  inter- 
course and  pleasant  gatherings  which  tend 
so  much  to  bring  out  the  happiest  and 
pleasantest  sides  of  human  nature. 

Furthermore,  the  St.  Augustine  tourna- 
ment comes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it 
holds  the  field  with  undisputed  sway.  At 
other  times  ■ —  from  the  opening  of  the 
season  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  at 
Flushing,  until  it  culminates  in  the  glories 
of  Newport — there  is  always  a  choice  ;  one 
can  pick  and  choose.  The  Middle  States 
championship,  or  the  Western  States,  or 
the   United  States  or  some  college  tour- 
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nament  in  which  one  is  in- 
terested is  always  then  either 
approaching  or  is  in  progress, 
or  has  just  passed  ;  for,  with 
all  the  care  which  authority 
and  mutual  arrangement  ex- 
ercise to  prevent  the  national 
events  in  lawn  tennis  from 
actually  competing  with  each 
other  in  dates,  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  them  from  conflict- 
ing in  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Trop- 
ical Championship  at  St.  Au- 
gustine has  a  season  to  itself, 
and  it  is  the  premier  season, 
too.  It  comes  like  the  flowers 
in  the  spring,  a  welcome  har- 
binger of  the  greater  glories 
approaching,  but  doubly  wel- 
come on  that  account.  The 
contestants  are  not  left  with 
the  pleasant  satisfaction  only 
of  being  for  the  week  the  lions 
of  society.  The  prizes  which 
mark  their  practical  skill  are 
more  tangible  and  perhaps 
more  alluring  ;  for  to  the  title 
of  Tropical  Champion  was 
added,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Flagler,  of  New  York,  in 
1888,  a  beautiful  and  massive 
sterling  silver  trophy,  repre- 
senting in  design  the  ancient 
city  gate  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
he  who  first  wins  the  champion- 
ship the  fourth  time,  not  neces- 
sarily in  succession,  will  be- 
come its  owner  ;  and  for  the 
next  in  succession  of  merit — 
the  defeater  of  all  comers  ex- 
cept the  champion  —  there  is 
annually  provided  a  magnifi- 
cent silver  pitcher. 

Although,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  giants  of  the  courts, 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Slocum,  Jr.,  and 
R.  D.  Sears,  have  not  entered 
the  lists  at  St.  Augustine,  it  has 
had  attractions  for  men  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  lawn  tennis, 
and,  seeing  that  Mr.  O.  S. 
Campbell,  a  foeman  worthy 
of  the  steel  of  the  mightiest, 
has  already  scored  two  vic- 
tories toward  the  four  which 
will  make  him  the  owner  of 
the  St.  Augustine  trophy,  it 
may  rather  be  expected  that 
new  contestants  will  next  year 
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enter  the  field.  One  drawback  only  ex- 
ists, if  such  it  can  be  called — the  soil  of 
Florida  does  not  admit  the  cultivation  of 
good  grass  courts  and  asphalt  has  been 
adopted.  But  this  slight  drawback  weighs 
but  little  in  the  balance  against  the  many 
countervailing  attractions,  and  year  by 
year,  since  1887,  when  the  Tropical  Tour- 
nament was  first  held  in  the  private  grounds 
of  the  Moorish  Villa  Zorayda  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin W.  Smith,  it  has  grown  in  public  favor 
until  it  has  gathered  round  it  more  and 
more  a  galaxy  of  social  enjoyments. 
Riding,  driving,  boating  and  fishing  sup- 
plement the  tournament,  while  this  year 
a  tennis  german  was  in  the  programme. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  under  such 
circumstances,  with  such  surroundings  and 
for  such  honors,  the  entries  in  the  courts 
by  the  picturesque  Alcazar  Casino  have 
rapidly  increased  and  have  attracted  play- 
ers from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Lord 
Hope,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ; 
the  Hon.  Maxwell  Scott,  of  historic  Ab- 
botsfcrd,  and  Mr.  Garrett,  have  all  at  one 
time  or  another  been  tempted"  into  its 
arenas,  but  the  honors  have  always  stayed 
at  home. 

In  1888  Mr.  H.  G.  Trevor,  of  New  York, 
after  a  five-set  match,  in  the  final  round 
defeated  Mr.  Beckwith,  of  Cleveland,  and 
thereby  became  the  first  of  the  tropical 
champions,  and  Lispenard  Stewart,  C.  E. 
Garrett,  L.  H.  Dallas  and  George  Worth- 
ington  were  then  among  the  entries. 

The  spring  of  1889  witnessed  a  large 
accession  of  Northern  experts,  including 
the  youthful,  slight-built  O.  S.  Campbell, 
of  Columbia  College,  who  took  there  for 
the  first  time  his  racquet  and  his  mascot 
straw  hat ;  Mr.  Deane  Miller,  Mr.  I.  Stuart 
Smith,  Mr.  A.  E.  Thomson,  of  New  York 
city  ;  Mr.  R.  V.  Beach,  of  Yale  College, 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Wright,  of  Trinity  College. 

The  courts,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  of  wood,  were  then  asphalted,  and 
good  tennis  resulted.  Wright  won  over 
Miller  after  a  brilliant  match  of  five  sets, 
but  was   defeated  by  Campbell,  who  won 


the  silver  pitcher  in  the  final  all-comers' 
match  by  three  sets  to  one,  and  followed 
that  by  taking  three  sets  and  the  cham- 
pionship from  Trevor,  while  Wright  and 
Campbell  won  the  doubles  and  Beach  the 
second  prize  in  singles. 

This  year  the  numerous  attractions  of 
climate,  society,  pastime  and  competition 
brought  to  St.  Augustine  on  March  17 
fourteen  players,  the  most  prominent 
among  whom  was  again  O.  S.  Campbell, 
his  old  opponent  and  erstwhile  champion, 
H.  G.  Trevor,  Mr.  T.  S.  Beckwith,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  lawn  tennis  in  St. 
Augustine  in  1887,  the  year  preceding 
the  establishment  of  the  formal  cham- 
pionship tournament,  and  R.  V.  Beach. 

The  weather  was  favorable  throughout 
the  whole  week,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  shower — of  trifling  consequence, 
for  the  asphalt  courts  soon  dried  and  the 
porches  of  the  Alcazar  Casino,  made  more 
picturesque  by  their  fair  occupants,  afford- 
ed ample  shelter. 

This  year's  tournament  was  of  excep- 
tional interest.  Trevor,  the  champion  of 
1888,  played  a  brilliant  match  with  Beach 
and  lost  it.  Beach  in  turn  suffered  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Beckwith,  who  had  been 
the  champion  of  1887,  and  in  that  way 
Beckwith,  by  the  laws  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  governing  the  tournament,  be- 
came the  runner  up  or  challenger  to  single- 
handed  combat  of  the  holder  of  the  cham- 
pionship, O.  S.  Campbell.  Beckwith  is  a 
brilliant  but  inexperienced  player  in  tour- 
naments, and  the  result  gave  Campbell 
again  the  championship  honors.* 

The  red-letter  day  of  the  tournament 
was  not,  however,  the  final  in  the  singles, 
but  the  final  in  the  doubles,  which  was 
played  on  Thursday  morning  between 
Campbell  and  Smith  and  Beach  and  Tre- 
vor —  a  day  which,  may  well  mark  the 
high-tide  point  of  the  social  pastimes  and 
pleasures  of  St.  Augustine's  lawn -tennis 
season. 

*  The  scores  of  the  whole  tournament  will  be  found  in  the 
Records  in  the  May  number  of  Outing. 
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a  H  E  question 
U  of  outdoor 
sports  for  ladies  is 
$ft^T\  one  which  has  been 
practically  set- 
tled by  the  ladies 
themselves, 
numbers  o  f 
whom  have 
for  years  as- 
serted their 
right  to  the 
acqu  isi- 
tion  of  such 
health  and 
strength  as 
are  only  to  be  gained  in  the 
open  air.  English  women 
especially  have  long  realized 
the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  an  outdoor  life  of  sport.  The  aver- 
age English  girl  is  an  excellent  pedes- 
trian, wearing    a    common  -  sense    dress, 


which  enables  her  to  set  at  naught  the 
elements  when  these  are  unpropitious. 
She  not  merely  indulges  in  a  circum- 
scribed constitutional,  such  as  is  thought 
by  many  of  her  less  sensible  sisters  to  be 
more  than  sufficient,  but  she  starts  on 
and  successfully  accomplishes  long  walk- 
ing tours,  taking  the  rough  with  the 
smooth,  the  hilly  places  and  the  level,  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain,  the  wind  and  the 
mist. 

Many  ladies  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  Alpine  climbers,  and  it  is  credit- 
able to  the  American  girl  that  she  has  of 
late  endeavored  to  rival  her  English  fel- 
lows. Mont  Blanc  itself,  to  say  nothing 
of  less  majestic  peaks,  has  been  triumph- 
antly ascended  by  numbers  of  the  fair 
sex  ;  and  while  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  exertion  entailed  by  such  undertak- 
ings is  more  than  the  ordinary  woman 
can  stand,  the  fact  remains  that  moun- 
tain  climbing    is    yearly   becoming  more 
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and  more  popular.  Cycling,  since  its  de- 
velopment from  the  cumbrous  machines 
which  first  appeared  on  the  roads,  has 
enlisted  numerous  votaries  among  the 
ladies,  and  if  there  were  no  one  else  to 
sing  its  praises  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  show  what  delights  can  be 
had  in  the  pursuit  of  this  charming  form 
of  outdoor  diversion  which  enables  one  to 
travel  through  ever-changing  scenery  with 
probably  a  minimum  of  fatigue  combined 
with  a  maximum  of  enjoyment. 

Rowing,  too,  has  .its  ardent  disciples, 
and  more  than  one  four  or  eight  oared 
crew  has  been  composed  of  girls,  whose 
stroke  was  at  least  good  enough  to  stand 
intelligent  criticism. 

The  hunting  field  in  England  attracts 
annually  large  numbers  of  ladies  ;  not 
merely  those  who  simply  attend  the  meet 
for  the  sake  of  showing  themselves  and 
their  mounts  to  the  best  advantage,  but 
those  who,  without  being  in  the  least 
degree  amazonian,  ride  boldly  to  hounds 
and  do  not  need  to  shirk  fences  or  to  have 
a  lead  given  them  over  a  brook. 

Snowshoeing,  the  great  Canadian  win- 
ter pastime  which  Montreal  carnivals 
have  made  popular  beyond  the  Prov- 
ince, no  doubt  first  proved  attractive  on 
account  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  cos- 
tume worn  by  the  men,  who  had  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  this  admirable  form  of  ex- 
ercise when  the  snow  makes  the  best  of 
roads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  coun- 
try. The  ladies  bethought  themselves  that 
the  bright  tuque,  the  white  blanket  jack- 
et and  skirt,  with  brilliant  -  hued  border, 
the  bead  and  quill  embroidered  mocca- 
sins, were  worth  the  exertion  involved  in 
a  moonlight  tramp,  and  forthwith  had 
themselves  enrolled  as  members  of  exist- 
ing organizations,  or,  more  frequently 
still,  established  new  societies,  in  which 
they  were  at  once  the  prime  movers  and 
the  chief  attraction. 

Shooting  and  archery  both  are  well 
patronized  by  ladies  ;  cricket  matches 
have  been  played  ;  fencing  has  become 
fashionable,  and  training  in  the  gym- 
nasium has  become  a  recognized  part  of 
female  education.  In  a  word,  nearly 
every  sport  pursued  by  men  has  become 
in  the  present  day  more  or  less  a  favorite 
with  ladies  ;  and  as  far  as  those  sports 
do  not  overtax  their  strength,  and  the 
pursuit  of  them  does  not  involve  any  loss 
of  that  grace  and  charm  of  femininity 
which,  when  all   is  said   and  done,  is   the 


crown  and  glory  of  woman,  there  can  be 
no  valid  reason  given  why  ladies  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  benefit  themselves 
by  frequent  open-air  life. 

One  form  of  sport  above  all  others 
appears  peculiarly  fitted  to  ladies  who 
love  the  fresh  wind  and  the  invigorating 
air.  It  is  peculiarly  the  apanage  of  the 
sex  and  race,  and  from  its  first  appearance 
on  the  historical  stage  is  associated  with 
the  mighty  sea. 

Two  popular  novelists,  William  Black 
and  Clark  Russell,  have  in  their  books  in- 
troduced ladies  who,  under  given  circum- 
stances— in  the  one  case  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  in  the  other  of  danger  and  stern 
necessity — are  represented  at  the  helm  of 
the  vessels  on  which  their  lot  is  tempo- 
rarily cast.  Mr.  William  Black  has  drawn 
charming  pictures  of  the  delights  of  yacht- 
ing in  those  bright  and  entertaining  novels 
in  which  he  takes  his  reader  through  the 
glorious  scenery  of  the  Hebrides  and  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  Himself  a  yachts- 
man, he  has  depicted  with  admirable  fe- 
licity the  varied  enjoyments  of  the  pleas- 
ure sailor.  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  some  occult  reason  appears  to 
bear  a  grudge  to  the  whole  race  of  yachts- 
men, possibly  because  he  cannot  with  any 
degree  of  probability  place  them  in  cir- 
cumstances of  terror  and  disaster.  Still, 
even  he  is  fond  of  giving  the  helm  to  a 
woman  ;  not  the  helm  of  schooner  or 
yawl  or  swift  cutter,  but  that  of  some 
water-logged  wreck  or  half-dismasted  ship 
staggering  along  under  the  buffeting 
blows  of  an  expiring  cyclone.  Yet  in  all 
his  romantic  stories  he  has  perhaps  never 
equaled  in  true  intensity  of  pathos  and 
admirable  proof  of  courage  the  voyage 
of  the  Jefferson  Miller,  a  three  -  masted 
schooner,  whose  crew  rose  in  mutiny,  and, 
after  nearly  murdering  the  captain,  were 
brought  to  bay  and  driven  into  confine- 
ment in  the  forecastle  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  skipper's  wife,  who  herself 
sailed  the  vessel  safe  home  to  port,  nurs- 
ing her  husband,  keeping  the  mutineers  in 
check,  and  navigating  the  ship  as  if  she 
had  done  nothing  else  from  her  childhood 
up. 

That  the  sea  has  a  profound  attraction 
tor  women  as  well  as  men  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  whole  fam- 
ilies are  annually  afloat  for  weeks  and 
months  at  a  time,  taking  the  weather 
pretty  much  as  it  comes,  traversing  seas 
which  are  not  always  summer  seas  ;  while 
in  winter  the  Mediterranean  beholds  fleets 
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of  English  yachts  flitting  from  Lisbon  to 
Cadiz,  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar,  across  to  Malta, 
along  the  French  coast  and  down  the 
Italian  peninsula,  among  the  isles  of 
Greece,  and  even  away  into  the  well- 
named  Black  Sea. 

Who  has  not  read  and  enjoyed  the 
charming  books  in  which  Lady  Brassey 
has  told  of  those  long  trips  around  the 
world  and  through  the  roaring  forties,  a 
series  which  will  never  be  completed,  for, 
as  all  know,  when  the  Sunbeam  was  sail- 
ing homeward  through  Southern  seas 
Lady  Brassey  passed  away  on  board  the 
ship  in  which  she  had  circled  the  globe, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  that 
deep  blue  ocean  she  loved  so  well. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  fascination 
about  the  sport  of  yachting  which,  while 
it  is  a  mystery  to  those  to  whom  a  vessel 
is  simply  the  synonym  of  misery  and 
wretchedness,  is  quite  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  many  happy  hours  upon 
the  wave  and  watched  the  ship,  little  or 
large,  cutting  its  way  through  the  waters, 
the  spray  dashed  aboard  by  the  breeze, 
the  wind  filling  the  sails  and  the  masts 
straining  and  bending  as  the  vessel  jumps 
from  billow  to  billow.  But,  above  all, 
there  is  a  fascination  in  yacht  racing 
which  is  simply  indescribable. 

Many  cannot  see  any  particular  enjoy- 
ment to  be  derived  from  a  race  between 
vessels  which  may  be,  and  frequently  are, 
some  distance  apart.  To  them  nothing 
but  the  neck-and-neck  struggle  of  a  cou- 
ple of  race  horses,  or  of  cyclists  wildly 
rushing  around  a  track,  affords  a  sufficient 
measure  of  excitement ;  and  yet  the  finest 
race  ever  ridden  cannot  give  so  varied 
and  so  prolonged  interest  as  that  of  a 
well-contested  yacht  race.  For  it  is  not 
during  a  few  moments  merely  that  the 
skill,  judgment  and  powers  of  the  con- 
testants are  called  into  play,  but  during 
some  hours,  throughout  which  one  is  kept 
in  a  constant  state  -of  watchfulness  and 
keenness,  for  everything  has  to  be  thought 
of,  done  quickly,  taken  advantage  of  rap- 
idly, or  the  opportunity  once  lost  can 
never  be  recovered. 

The  vessel  itself,  an  exquisite  and  graceful 
craft, with  her  shapely  lines,  her  snowy  sails, 
her  lofty  spars,  her  network  of  ropes,  every 
one  of  which,  puzzling  as  it  seems  to  a  lands- 
man, is  familiar  to  a  practiced  hand  ;  the  va- 
rying of  the  breeze,  its  ever-changing  direc- 
tion, the  natures  of  tides,  of  currents,  the 
local  knowledge  of  the  coast  or  channel  ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  craft  herself,  her 


ability  to  do  better  on  the  one  tack  than 
on  the  other,  her  superiority  in  running,  in 
reaching  or  in  turning  to  windward  ;  the 
excitement  of  turning  a  mark  so  as  to  lose 
as  little  time  as  possible  ;  the  element  of 
danger  which  is  necessarily  always  present 
in  any  keenly-contested  sport  ;  the  feeling 
that  all  depends  upon  one's  skill  at  the 
helm,  that  a  touch  is  enough  to  change 
the  course  of  the  ship — all  that  combines 
to  make  yacht  racing  one  of  the  most  en- 
trancing pastimes,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  those  who  have  once  tasted  its  de- 
lights and  have  been  imbued  with  the 
love  of  the  sea  can  never  wholly  dissever 
themselves  from  its  fascinations. 

Yachting,  too,  is,  taken  all  in  all,  about 
the  least  dangerous  of  any  sport ;  certain- 
ly infinitely  less  dangerous  than  fox  hunt- 
ing, taken  part  in  by  so  many  ladies.  Ac- 
cidents in  yachting,  at  least  on  the  British 
coasts,  are  remarkably  uncommon.  Few 
lives  have  been  lost  and  minor  accidents 
are  infrequent.  The  model  of  the  British 
yacht  insures  the  crews  against  that  disas- 
ter too  common  in  America  of  a  capsize. 
Masts  may  go  by  the  board,  but  the  ships 
will  come  up  right  side  up,  staunch  and 
strong,  and  able  to  keep  their  crews.above 
water. 

As  for  healthiness,  yachting  is  beyond 
compare  the  first  of  sports.  The  briny 
breeze,  the  tonic  effects  of  the  sea,  are 
not  matched  in  any  other  form  of  outdoor 
enjoyment,  and  whether  one  is  hammer- 
ing against  a  head  sea  in  a  strong  breeze, 
with  a  pair  of  reefs  down  and  the  salt 
spray  flying  half  way  up  the  mast,  or  flying 
before  a  favoring  breeze  over  rippling 
waters,  blue  with  the  azure  of  the  heavens, 
there  is  something  inspiriting  and  yet 
restful  which  no  other  form  of  sport  can 
give. 

Ladies  have  long,  it  has  already  been 
said,  loved  the  sea,  have  long  been  glad 
participants  in  cruises,  and  it  was  inevit- 
able that,  once  attracted  by  the  charm  of 
sailing  a  vessel,  they  should  wish  to  take 
part,  at  least  occasionally,  in  those  excit- 
ing contests  which  bring  the  best  boats 
together.  The  "  still-vex'd  Bermoothes," 
with  their  coral  reefs  and  winding  chan- 
nels, years  ago  saw  races  in  which  ladies 
had  the  helm  ;  but  in  England  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  sport  has  only  been 
developed  to  any  marked  extent  of  late 
years,  and  the  last  season  especially  saw 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  yachts 
owned  and  sailed  by  ladies  regularly  tak- 
ing  part    in    regattas.      For    many   years 
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some  of  these  ladies  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  steering  small  yachts,  but  it  had  not 
become  a  recognized  thing  for  them  to  do 
so  until,  in  1887,  the  Castle  Yacht  Club, 
of  Calshot,  was  established  by  a  number 
of  their  friends  and  relations.  To  this 
club  ladies  could  belong  if  they  owned 
yachts  or  if  they  were  closely  related  to 
any  member. 

The  club  got  up  a  few  races  in  which 
the  ladies  steered,  and  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  far  exceeded  the  expectation  of 
its  promoters.  At  first  the  only  two  la- 
dies who  figured  as  yacht  owners  as  well 
as  skippers  were  Miss  Mabel  Cox,  whose 
beautiful  little  Madcap  made  quite  a  name 
for  itself  on  the  Solent,  and  Miss  Ham- 
mersley,  who,  with  a  smaller  vessel,  the 
Dulcie,  managed  to  pick  up  more  than 
one  prize  in  competition  with  other  craft 
of  the  same  size. 

The  favorite  size  of  yacht  hitherto  has 
been  that  built  for  the  two  and  a  half  rat- 
ing class,  although  there  is  now  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  size  to  five  rating 
as  likely  to  prove  more  suitable  for  ladies  ; 
as,  while  the  weight  of  spars  and  sails  will 
not  be  unduly  increased  and  the  conse- 
quent labor  of  handling  not  prove  beyond 
the  powers  of  ladies  who  lay  no  claim 
whatever  to  a  strength  beyond  that  of 
their  sex,  the  increased  size  will  enable 
the  boat  to  be  fully  decked  and  provided 
with  water-tight  well.  That  is  by  no 
means  unimportant,  for  if  anything  has 
been  proved  during  the  past  three  seasons 
in  connection  with  yacht  racing  by  ladies 
it  is  that  they  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
their  husbands  and  brothers  in  pluck  and 
skill.  The  wildest  weather  has  never  kept 
them  back  so  long  as  it  was  at  all  fit  for 
a  small  yacht  to  be  out ;  and,  indeed,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  severity  of 
the  weather  has  been  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  it  prevented  some  of  these  adven- 
turous ladies  from  bringing  their  yachts 
to  the  starting  line.  The  two  and  a  half 
raters  being,  with  only  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, half  decked,  are  not  fitted  to  go 
through  any  heavy  seas,  and  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  waters  of  the  Solent  knows 
that  occasionally  the  seas  there  are  bad 
enough  for  any  craft  to  face. 

Reefing  breezes  were  not  at  all  unfre- 
quent  in  1889  ;  but  this  did  not  keep  back 
the  small  craft,  which  went  through  it  in 
real  sailor  fashion.  On  one  occasion,  in- 
deed, when  Humming  Bird,  Madcap,  Nad- 
ador  and  Thalassa  were  racing  in  one  class 
and  Dulcie  in  another,  there  was  a  regular 


gale  blowing,  with  a  nasty  jumping  sea, 
which  forced  such  able  boats  as  the  ten 
raters  Decima  and  Dis  to  house  their  top- 
masts, while  the  small  craft  had  each  a 
couple  of  reefs  down  in  the  mainsail  and 
small  head  sails.  Everyone,  of  course, 
was  thoroughly  washed,  fore  and  aft ; 
and  yet  the  small  boats  managed  their 
fourteen  miles,  half  of  which  was  a  dead 
turn  to  windward,  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  number  of  races  sailed  during  the 
season  of  1889  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  sport 
is  pursued.  Eleven  clubs  had  races  on 
thirty-four  different  days,  the  number  of 
matches  being  fifty-three.  These  clubs 
were  the  Castle  Yacht  Club  and  the  Royal 
Southampton,  eight  days  each  ;  the  Royal 
Portsmouth  Corinthian,  six  days  ;  the 
Royal  London,  at  Cowes,  three  days  ;  the 
Royal  Southern,  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
West  Key  Amateur,  two  days  each  ;  the 
Royal  Albert,  the  Solent  and  the  Minima, 
one  day  each. 

The  yachts  which  are  owned  and  sailed 
by  ladies  were,  first  of  all,  the  Madcap,  de- 
signed by  C.  P.  Clayton  and  built  by  J.  G. 
Fay  &  Co.,  in  1887,  for  Miss  Mabel  Cox  ; 
the  Dulcie,  formerly  known  as  Trixy,  de- 
signed by  Michael  Ratsey,  built  in  1886, 
and  owned  by  the  Misses  Hammersley  ; 
Fairy,  designed  and  built  by  J.  Pickett,  of 
Southampton,  in  1881,  for  Captain  J.  W. 
Hughes,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association,  and  now  owned  by  his 
daughter  ;  Nadador,  formerly  Lady  Nan, 
designed  and  built  by  Alfred  Payne,  in 
1888,  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Waller,  and  in  that 
season  one  of  the  largest  prize  winners  in 
her  class  (she  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Rud- 
ston  Read,  a  sister  of  Miss  Cox),  and  Thief, 
designed  by  G.  L.  Watson  and  built  by 
Camper  &  Nicholson,  in  1889,  for  Mrs.  G. 
H.  Schenley.  Besides  these,  Thalassa, 
owned  by  Colonel  Bucknill,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  this  year  will  have  a  new 
five  rater,  Quinque,  has  regularly  carried 
as  part  of  her  crew  the  gallant  officer's 
two  daughters.  Queen  Mab,  Humming 
Bird  and  Cosette  have  also  carried  ladies 
in  many  a  race  ;  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting series  of  matches  sailed  in  1889 
was  that  between  Cosette  and  Queen  Mab, 
in  which  originally  Thief  was  to  have 
shared. 

The  series  was  a  double  one,  three 
matches  with  owners  up  and  three  with 
ladies  at  the  tiller.  They  came  off  last 
September.  The  first  match  with  ladies 
at   the   helm  occurred   on  the  25th,  in  a 
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hard  wind  from  nor'-nor'west,  over  a 
course  partly  in  Southampton  Water,  part- 
ly in  the  Solent.  Miss  Harvey  steered 
Queen  Mab,  the  winner,  and  Miss  Bucknill, 
of  the  Thalassa,  the  Cosette.  The  second 
match  came  off  on  the  following  day  in  a 
pleasant,  whole-sail  breeze,  and  was  won 
by  the  Cosette,  the  final  match  being  sailed 
in  a  strong  breeze  on  the  28th,  when  Queen 
Mab  was  again  winner. 

On  this  as  on  every  previous  occasion 
the  ladies  at  the  helm  fully  proved  their 
powers  and  showed  themselves  thorough- 
ly able  to  take  the  very  last  inch  out  of 
the  little  vessels  committed  to  their  care. 
Several  of  them,  indeed,  are  such  excel- 
lent helmswomen  that  they  justify  the 
statement  made  by  one  thoroughly  in  a 
position  to  know,  that  "  seven  or  eight  of 
the  lady  members  [of  the  Castle  Yacht 
Club]  steer  as  well  as  any  amateur,  and 
know  the  racing  rules  and  how  to  act 
promptly  and  properly  in  an  emergency. 
A  smaller  number  are  able  to  handle  the 
ropes,  can  manage  the  foresheets,  can  lend 
a  hand  when  reefing  or  shaking  out."  Mrs. 
Schenley  especially  has  made  a  great  rep- 
utation for  herself  in  the  Thief,  and  had 
the  honor  of  administering  a  square  beat- 
ing to  the  crack  Humming  Bird. 

The  yachts  themselves,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  illustration  given  on 
page  184  (from  the  superb  instantaneous 
photographs  which  have  made  the  name 
of  West  famous  among  photographers  and 
yachtsmen  alike),  show  very  clearly  the 
style  of  vessel  which  has  been  hitherto 
the  favorite  one  for  ladies.  In  length 
about  twenty-two  feet  on  the  water  line, 
with  a  beam  of  seven  to  eight  feet, 
sometimes  a  square  transom,  as  on 
Humming  Bird,  Thalassa  and  Nadador ; 
sometimes  a  buttercup  stem  and  fan-tail 
counter  of  great  elegance,  as  on  Thief, 
Cosette  and  Queen  Mab,  which  are  sister 
ships  ;  a  small  rig,  consisting  of  pole  mast 


and  short  bowsprit,  with  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  canvas  in  the  mainsail,  single 
head  sails,  small  spinnakers  and  no  top- 
sails, and  canvassed  with  about  six  hun- 
dred square  feet  of  sail. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  somewhat  in- 
crease the  size  of  yachts,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  to  five  raters,  which  would 
enable  somewhat  greater  accommodation 
and  comfort  to  be  secured.  But  it  is 
pretty  nearly  certain  that  whatever  in- 
crease is  made  the  vessels  will  never 
reach  a  much  higher  rating  than  ten  ; 
that  the  two  and  a  half  raters  will  long 
remain  a  favorite  size  for  those  afternoon 
races  in  which  ladies  are  particularly  in- 
terested, and  that  the  sail  area  will  never 
run  to  the  extremes  which  have  been  and 
are  still  seen  in  the  smaller  classes  of 
American  yachts.  For  the  ladies  who 
command  and  handle  their  own  boats  will 
never  wish  to  have  more  than  they  can 
comfortably  manage,  and  the  amount  of 
pleasure,  after  all,  derived  from  yacht 
racing  does  not  in  the  least  degree  bear 
any  ratio  to  the  increase  of  canvas  car- 
ried. 

The  great  beauty  of  yachting,  as  it  has 
long  been  carried  on  in  England,  has  been 
its  almost  absolute  safety.  Even  in  very 
bad  weather  races  are  sailed,  and  des- 
perately sailed  ;  but  the  ships,  big  and  lit- 
tle, bring  back  their  crews  —  it  may  be 
well  drenched,  but  safe,  and  this  distinc- 
tive feature  will,  it  is  hoped,  never  be  lost. 

The  amount  of  enjoyment  which  can 
be  obtained  by  the  lover  of  yachting  is 
scarcely  to  be  overestimated,  and  this 
pastime  of  owning  and  sailing  small 
yachts  is  one  essentially  suited  to  ladies, 
who,  without  desiring  to  shine  as  athletes, 
or  to  rival  men  in  sports  really  not  fitted 
for  women,  may  thus  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  many  happy  hours  afloat 
with  just  that  spice  of  excitement  which 
gives  to  pleasure  its  keenest  zest. 
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WHERE  can  I  en- 
joy trout  fishing 
amid  good  sce- 
nery and  good  cheer 
without  its  necessitat- 
ing a  lengthy  absence 
from  the  city  ?  That  is 
a  question  which  fre- 
quently rises  in  the 
mind  of  the  toilers  in 
the  busy  centres  of  the 
East,  and  it  is  one  be- 
coming daily  more  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  Yet 
there  are  still  nearby 
trout  streams  where  a 
creel  of  from  fifteen  to 
fifty,  or  even  more,  in 
favorable  weather,  may 
be  relied  on.  One  such 
locality,  which  for  years 
local  sportsmen  have 
proven,  lies  within  a 
four  hours'  ride  of 
either  Philadelphia  or 
New  York,  from  each 
of  which  it  can  be  easi- 
ly reached.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to 
take  the  railroad, 
which  conveys 
you  to  Cresco,  in 
Monroe  County, 
Pa.,  and  a  ride  or 
drive  of  five  miles 
through  the  Pocono  Mountains  will  land 
you  in  the  little  village  of  Canadensis,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Brodhead  ;  and  within 
the  radius  of  a  few  miles  on  either  side 
fully  a  dozen  other  unposted  streams 
ripple  along  in  their  natural  state,  not 
boarded,  bridged,  dammed  or  fenced  by 
the  hand  of  man,  thanks  to  the  naturally 
uncultivatable  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  paradise  for  trout  fishers. 
The  villagers  of  Canadensis  do  their 
trading  and  receive  their  mail  at  Cresco, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  ex- 
cellent food  and  lodgings  at  one  of  the 
many  farm  houses  dotting  here  and  there 
the  valleys  for  $i  a  day,  and  a  seat  when 
needful  in  one  of  the  several  private  con- 
veyances running  every  day  between  the 
two  villages. 


The  open  season  for  trout  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  from  April  15  until  July  15,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  particularly  fa- 
vored period  during  these  three  months, 
for  the  trout  here  afford  sport  equally 
well  at  all  times,  though  they  greatly  vary 
in  their  tastes  for  the  fly. 

If  one  goes  there  in  the  early  part  of 
the  open  season,  when  the  weather  is  cold, 
he  should  engage  a  room  and  take  his 
meals  at  the  farm  house  selected  ;  but  if 
the  trip  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  June 
or  any  time  after  that,  during  the  open 
season,  camp  life  may  be  enjoyed  with 
great  comfort. 

Two  favorite  waters  within  walking  dis- 
tance from  any  of  the  farm  houses  in  Cana- 
densis are  Stony  Run  and  the  Buckhill. 
The  great  Brodhead,  a  famous  old  water 
in  the  days  of  Thaddeus  Norris,  and  noted 
then  and  now  for  its  big  trout,  flows  in 
the  valley  proper,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  farm  house  at  which  I   engaged 
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quarters.  Spruce  Cabin  Run,  a  mile  dis- 
tant, is  a  charming  stream,  but  the  trout 
here  are  not  very  large  beyond  the  deep 
pools  at  the  foot  of  Spruce  Falls  and  in 
the  water  flowing  through  Turner's  fields 
and  woods  above  the  falls. 

Any  of  these  streams  will  afford  plenty 
of  sport,  but  if  one  wishes  to  visit  a  still 
more  wild,  romantic  and  beautiful  trout 
water,  he  has  only  to  walk  a  little  farther 
or  take  a  buckboard  wagon  and  ride  to 
the  mighty  Bushkill,  a  stream  that  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buckhill, 
which  lies  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
Canadensis. 

The  Bushkill  is  the  wildest  stream  in 
the  region,  and  is  fished  less  than  any  of 
the  others  named,  one  reason  being  that 
there  are  plenty  of  trout  in  the  waters  of 
Canadensis,  which  can  be  fished  without 
one  going  so  far.  For  those  who  like 
to  camp,  the  Bushkill  is  the  proper  lo- 
cality. I  spent  a  day  there  with  anglers 
last  season,  and  we  caught  in  less  than 
two  hours,  in  the  liveliest  possible  man- 
ner, all  the  trout  five  of  us  could  eat 
throughout  the  day,  and  four  dozen  extra 
large  ones  which  we  took  home  to  send 
to  friends  in  the  city. 

"  The  trout  in  the  Bushkill,"  remarked 
one  of  my  companions,  "  are  so  wild  that 
they're  tame."  An  expression  based  upon 
the  greediness  and  utter  disregard  of  the 
enemy  in  which  fontinalis,  in  his  unfamil- 
iarity  with  man,  took  the  fly.  I  remem- 
ber having  a  number  of  rises  within  two 
feet  of  my  legs  as  I  was  taking  in  my  line 
for  a  front  toss. 

I  know  men  who  have  many  times  trav- 
eled a  thousand  miles  from  New  York  on 
an  angling  trip  to  different  famous  waters 
who  have  not  found  either  the  sport  or 
the  scenery  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  Bush- 
kill. 

The  lower  Brodhead  below  the  point 
at  which  this  stream  and  Spruce  Cabin 
Run  come  together  is  very  beautiful.  It 
is  owned  by  a  farmer  who  lives  on  its 
banks,  and  who  has  never  been  known 
to  refuse  anglers  permission  to  fish  there 
when  they  asked  for  the  privilege. 

There  are  four  natural  features  in  the 
scenery  about  Canadensis  that  are  espe- 
cially prized  by  the  countrymen  there — 
the  Sand  Spring,  Buckhill  Falls,  Spruce 
Cabin  Falls  and  the  Bushkill  Falls. 

The  Sand  Spring  is  so  called  because 
grains  of  brilliant  sand  spring  up  with  the 
water.  This  sand  resembles  a  mixture 
of  gold  and  silver  dust ;   it  forms  in  little 


clouds  just  under  the  water's  bubble  and 
then  settles  down  to  form  and  rise  again 
and  again.  This  effect,  with  the  rich 
colors  of  wild  pink  roses,  tiny  yellow 
watercups,  blue  lilies  and  three  shades 
of  green  in  the  cresses  and  deer  tongue 
that  grow  all  about,  produces,  indeed,  a 
pretty  picture.  The  spring  is  not  over  a 
foot  in  diameter,  but  the  sand  edges  and 
the  pool  cover  several  feet. 

Being  located  at  one  side  of  the  old 
road  between  Cresco  and  Canadensis 
every  visitor  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  without  going  more  than  a  few  feet  out 
of  his  direct  way.  Some  of  the  stories 
told  about  the  old  sand  spring  are  worth 
hearing,  and  no  one  can  tell  them  better 
or  with  more  special  pleasure  than  the 
farmers  living  thereabout.  One  man  af- 
firms that  "  more  'an  a  hundred  b'ar  and 
as  many  deer  have  been  killed  while 
drinking  the  crystal  water  of  the  spring." 

Each  of  the  falls  is  a  picture  of  true 
wild  scenery.  Though  some  miles  apart 
they  may  be  here  described  in  the  same 
paragraph. 

Great  trees  have  fallen  over  the  water 
from  the  banks  and  lodged  on  huge  pro- 
jecting moss-covered  rocks  ;  they  are  ad- 
ditional obstacles  to  the  rushing,  roaring, 
down-pouring  water,  which  flows  through 
and  over  them  like  melted  silver.  This, 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  moun- 
tain woods,  the  blue  and  snow  white  of  the 
heavens,  the  green  of  the  rhododendron- 
lined  banks  and  the  streams'  bottoms  of 
all  -  colored  stones  creates  a  series  of 
charming  and  ever  varying  views. 

A  half  dozen  trout,  weighing  from  one 
to  two  pounds  and  a  half,  may  always  be 
,  seen  about  the  huge  rock  at  the  point 
where  lower  Brodhead  and  the  Spruce 
Cabin  Run  come  together,  and  hundreds 
may  be  seen  in  the  stream  below  the 
Buckhill  Falls.  I  do  not  know  that  fish 
may  be  actually  seen  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  waters  of  Canadensis,  but  at  these 
points  the  water  is  calm  and  the  bottom 
smooth,  and  they  can  be  seen. 

Do  not  waste  time  on  the  "  flock  "  lying 
about  the  big  rock  at  Brodhead  Point. 
The  trout  there  will  deceive  you.  I 
played  with  them  a  half  day,  and  before 
I  began  work  on  them  I  felt  certain  I 
would  have  them  in  my  creel  in  a  half 
hour's  time.  They  are  a  pack  of  pam- 
pered idlers  who  do  not  have  to  move  a 
fin  to  feed.  All  the  trout  food  comes 
rushing  down  both  streams  from  behind 
these  big  rocks  into  the  silent  water  and 
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floats  right  up  to  the  very  noses  of  these 
gentlemen  of  leisure.  If  you  have  any 
practicing  to  do  with  the  rod  and  fly  do 
it  here.  These  trout  are  very  obliging  ; 
they  will  lie  there  all  day  and  enjoy  your 
casting  all  sorts  of  things  at  them.  This 
is  a  good  place  to  prove  to  yourself 
whether  you  are  a  patient  fisherman  or 
not. 

And-now  a  few  words  about  the  proper 
tackle  for  this  region.  Most  anglers  use 
rods  that  are  too  heavy  and  too  long. 
During  my  first  visit  I  used  one  that  was 
8%  feet,  4  ounces,  and  I  soon  found  that, 
while  it  was  a  nice  weight,  it  was  too  long 
for  real  convenience,  although  there  were 
rods  used  there  9  and  10  feet  long.  My 
rod  was  the  lightest  and  one  of  the  short- 
est ever  seen  in  the  valley.  There  are 
only  a  few  open  spots  where  long  casts 
are  necessary,  and  a  long,  ordinary  weight 
trout  rod  is  of  very  little  service  com- 
pared with  a  7,  7^3  or  8  feet,  4  or  3  ounce 
rod,  that  can  be  handled  well  along  the 
narrow,  bush-lined,  tree  branch  covered 
streams. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fishing  is  done 
by  sneaking  along  under  cover  of  the 
rocks,  logs,  bushes  and  the  low-hanging 
branches,  as  casts  are  made  in  every  little 
pool  and  eddy.  I  use  a  lancewood  rod, 
but  of  course  the  higher-priced  popular 
split  bamboo  is  just  as  good.  I  shall  not 
claim  my  rod's  material  is  the  better  of 
the  two,  as  some  men  do  when  speaking  of 
their  tackle,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall 
never  say  the  split  bamboo  is  more  than 
its  equal.  I  do  not  advise  as  to  the  ma- 
terial ;  I  speak  only  of  the  weight  and 
length.     Let  every  man  use  his  choice. 

The  leader  should  be  of  single  gut,  but 
the  length  should  be  a  trifle  more  than  is 
commonly  used.  Twelve  feet  is  my  fa- 
vorite amount.  The  reel  should  be  the 
lightest  common  click  reel.  The  creel, 
one  that  sells  for  a  dollar  in  the  stores  ; 
and  the  flies  —  here's  the  rub  —  must  be 
the  smallest  and  finest  in  the  market. 
Large,  cheap,  coarse  flies  will  never  do 
for  Canadensis,  and  you  must  not  fail  to 
secure  5^our  list  of  the  proper  kind,  as 
well  as  all  your  outfit,  before  you  start  on 
your  trip.  The  only  decent  thing  on  sale 
in  the  village  stores  is  tobacco. 

When  you  buy  your  flies  buy  lots  of 
them,  for,  be  you  an  amateur  or  practical 
angler,  you  will  lose  them  easier  on  these 
streams  than  you  imagine.  Yes,  you 
must  be  very  careful  about  the  selection 
of  your  flies.     They  must   be  small  and 


finely-made,  high-priced  goods.  I  wish  I 
might  tell  you  who  to  have  make  them, 
but  I  dare  not,  lest  I  be  charged  with 
advertising  a  particular  house.  Regard- 
ing the  patterns  to  use,  I  will  say  that 
none  are  more  killing  than  the  general 
list,  if  they  are  the  best  made  and  used 
according  to  the  old  rule  all  are  fa- 
miliar with — dark  colors  on  cold  days  and 
bright  ones  on  warm  days.  The  later  the 
season  the  louder  the  fly  —  that  is,  when 
the  season  closes  during  hot  weather,  as 
it  does  in  Canadensis.  My  favorite  time 
here  is  from  June  15  to  July  15,  the  clos- 
ing day,  but  any  time  after  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  open  season  is  very  charm- 
ing. I  avoid  the  first  week  or  two  be- 
cause the  weather  is  then  cold  and  the 
trout  are  more  fond  of  natural  bait  than 
the  artificial  fly.  Men  take  hundreds  of 
fish  early  in  the  season  with  worms  and 
minnows. 

I  never  wear  rubber  boots  to  wade  in. 
An  old  pair  of  heavy  -  soled  shoes  with 
spikes  in  their  bottoms,  and  small  slits 
cut  in  the  sides  to  let  the  water  in  and 
out,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  woolen  socks 
comprise  my  wading  footwear.  The 
slits  must  not  be  large  enough  to  let  in 
coarse  sand  and  pebbles,  but  I  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  a  slight  open- 
ing, for  if  there  be  no  means  for  the  water 
to  act  freely  in  and  out,  the  shoes  fill 
from  the  tops  and  become  heavy.  Rub- 
ber boots  are  too  hot  for  my  feet  and 
legs,  while  the  water  is  never  too  cold.  I 
have  often  had  wet  feet  all  day  and 
have  never  yet  experienced  any  ill  effects 
from  it. 

I  never  use  a  staff  in  wading,  but  I 
should,  for  here  in  some  places  it  is  very 
hard  to  wade.  I  have  often  fallen  down 
in  water  up  to  my  waist,  overbalanced 
by  the  heavy  current,  where  the  bottoms 
were  rough  with  sharp,  slimy  stones.  If 
you  carry  a  staff,  follow  the  custom  of  the 
old  anglers  and  tie  it  to  your  body  with  a 
string  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  and  allow 
your  hands  to  be  free  as  possible  for  a 
strike.  Your  landing  net  for  the  Cana- 
densis region  should  be  a  small  one,  with 
a  foot  and  a  half  handle,  and  a  string 
tied  to  a  front  button  on  your  garment 
should  allow  it  to  be  slung  over  your 
shoulder  onto  your  back  when  not  in  use. 

Of  course,  these  little  points  about  the 
use  of  different  things  are  all  familiar  to 
the  angler  with  but  the  slightest  experi- 
ence, and  will  appear  to  him  neither  in- 
structive nor  interesting,  but  we  must,  as 
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gentle  anglers,  give  a  thought  or  two  to 
the  earnest  amateur,  for  we  were  tyros 
once  ourselves. 

I  always  carry  two  fly  books  with  me  ; 
one  big  fellow  with  the  general  fly  stock 
in,  which  is  kept  at  the  farm  house,  and 
a  little  one  holding  two  dozen  flies  and 
a  dozen  leaders,  which  I  carry  on  the 
stream.  A  string  tied  to  this,  too,  will 
prevent  the  unpleasantness  of  having  it 


fall  in  the  water  and  glide  away  from  you. 
I  even  tie  a  string  to  my  pipe  and  knife. 
The  outing  hat  is  an  important  thing  to 
me.  Mine  is  always  a  soft  brown  or  gray 
felt,  and  I  use  it  to  sit  on  in  damp  and 
hard  places  fifty  times  a  day. 

Reader,  I  leave  you.  May  thy  days 
along  the  stream,  no  matter  where  it  flows, 
be  ever  full  of  joy  and  peace,  and  thy  creel 
— if  it  be  not  a  greedy  one — full  of  trout  1 


WRECKED    ON    CARR'S    REEF. 


BY    PRESIDENT    BATES. 


cuse  It. 


IHAT    girl    just   makes    a 
dog  of  you,  Dick  !  " 

The  young  man,  Rich- 
ard Grainbury  by  name, 
shrugged  his  shoulders 
discontentedly,  but 
made  no  reply  in  words. 
He  couldn't  deny  it  — 
he  wouldn't  try  to  ex- 
He  was  strolling  with  Mary 
Spelldown,  teacher  in  a  public  school — 
a  tall,  strong,  decided,  frank -speaking 
young  woman,  with  an  intelligent  and 
attractive  face  that  was  fair  without 
being  pretty,  and  a  figure  that  was  erect, 
large,  plump  and  graceful  without  being 
heavy.  In  short,  she  was  a  woman 
"  nobly  planned  to  warn,  to  comfort,  to 
command,"  especially  to  command.  And 
she  was  Dick  Grainbury 's  best  friend,  and 
would  have  been  still  dearer  to  him  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  captive  to  the 
charms  of  Kate  Kilman,  heiress  and  flirt, 
and  the  most  bewitching  beauty  in  Mar- 
quette County. 

Dick  was  a  tall,  stalwart,  handsome, 
manly  young  fellow,  owner  of  two  forty- 
acre  claims  of  mining  lands — out  of  which 
he  hoped  that  some  day  he  should  dig  a 
fortune,  as  he  knew  they  contained  valu- 
able veins  of  mineral — and  head  clerk  for 


the  firm  of  Kilman  &  Co.  The  "Co." 
consisted  of  two  Boston  capitalists,  who 
were  really  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
business  house.  Just  now  Mr.  Fred. 
Appleby,  son  of  the  richest  of  the  "Co.," 
was  in  Marquette  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  Eastern  partners. 
He  was  a  dashing,  elegantly-dressed,  col^ 
lege-bred,  flirtatious  gentleman  of  about 
twenty-eight  years,  and  rich  ;  while  Dick 
Grainbury  had  risen  to  his  clerkship  from 
the  ranks  of  the  operative  iron  miners, 
among  whom  he  had  been  a  crack  work- 
man. His  education  was  self  obtained, 
and  therefore  comparatively  narrow,  but 
he  possessed  strong  and  shrewd  business 
sense  and  a  clear  and  thinking  brain  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  besides  the  inex- 
haustible energy  of  a  splendid  physique 
and  indomitable  courage.  It  was  these 
latter  qualities  that  had  given  him  his 
first  business  opportunity.  He  had  saved 
Kate  Kilman  from  possible  death  and 
certain  injury  by  his  quickness,  strength 
and  spirit,  when  an  accident  occurred  at 
the  mine  where  he  was  at  work  when  she 
visited  it  with  her  father,  and  this  led 
Mr.  Kilman  to  take  him  from  the  mine 
and  give  him  a  place  in  the  counting 
room.  Once  given  a  chance,  he  slowly 
but  surely  rose  by  merit  to  the  top. 
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Having  saved  Kate  from  deadly  peril, 
he  naturally  fell  in  love  with  her.  At 
first  it  was  hopelessly,  as  a  subject  might 
love  his  queen.  But  she  soon  noted  his 
devotion,  and,  being  pleased  with  his 
handsome  face  and  powerful  figure,  and 
being  also  a  born  flirt,  she  encouraged 
his  passion,  until,  as  his  position  im- 
proved, at  last  they  became  secretly  en- 
gaged. He  would  have  gone  openly  to 
her  father,  but  she  persuaded  him  to 
secrecy,  though  all  the  young  people 
guessed  certainly  enough  by  her  acts  that 
the  pair  were  lovers. 

But  now  Mr.  Appleby  had  been  caught 
by  the  girl's  beauty  and  wiles  ;  and  the 
bold  coquetry  with  which  Kate  tempted 
his  advances,  and  the  half-contemptuous 
coolness  with  which  she  treated  her  true 
lover,  Dick,  made  Mary  Spelldown  indig- 
nant, the  more  so  because  poor  Dick 
bore  his  wrongs  so  patiently.  She  had 
been  rating  him  in  a  friendly  way  over 
some  special  instance  that  she  had  seen  ; 
and,  provoked  that  she  could  not  rouse 
him  to  either  complaint  or  defense,  she 
continued  her  attack  warmly. 

"  That  girl  makes  a  dog  of  you,  Dick  ; 
and  not  a  happy  dog,  either.  She  makes 
you  fetch  and  carry  whatever  she  bids, 
and  follow  at  her  heels  and  devote  your- 
self to  her  service,  when  all  the  time  she 
is  meaning  to  throw  you  over  and  take 
that  Boston  dandy  —  if  she  can  get 
him  !  " 

No  answer.  Dick  walked  along  pale 
and  sullenly  silent. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,  in  your  shoes,  she 
should  choose  once  for  all.  I'd  either  be 
master  or  nothing.  No  woman  should 
play  me  with  lies.  She  isn't  worthy  of 
an  honest  man's  faith." 

"  Stop  !  "  Dick  lifted  his  head  firmly 
but  sadly.  "  You  shall  not  abuse  her,  or 
we  cannot  keep  friends.  You  are  welcome 
to  call  me  a  dog — I'd  sooner  be  thought 
her  dog  than  another  woman's  hero — tho' 
dog  I  am  not,  nor  will  be  to  anything 
living.  Only  you  don't  fully  understand 
me,  Mary,  nor  her,  either.  We  are  too 
good  friends  to  quarrel,  let's  drop  it. 
How's  your  school  ?  I  think,  from  what 
the  superintendent  told  me  yesterday,  that 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  your  promo- 
tion next  quarter.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
for  you." 

So  they  changed  the  subject,  and  soon 
bade  each  other  good  evening  at  her 
mother's  door.  This  conversation  oc- 
curred one  October  evening  in  Marquette, 


in    1867.     That   was   before    the    famous 
lighthouse  was  built  on  Carr's  Reef. 

Carr's  Reef  lies  about  thirty  miles 
from  Marquette  and  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  shore,  broad  off  in  the 
deep  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  All  the 
other  great  lakes  are  a  beautiful  marine 
blue  in  color,  but  the  deep  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  are  inky  black.  Whether 
this  is  because  the  lake  is  so  deep,  or  so 
cold,  or  so  pure,  is  a  question  over  which 
savants  disagree.  Carr's  Reef  is  the  most 
famous  fresh-water  fishing  ground  in  the 
world.  I  have  seen  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  black  lake  trout,  often  called  salmon 
trout,  taken  with  trolling  lines  by  nine- 
teen persons  in  forty  minutes  at  the  reef 
side,  and  the  lightest  fish  weighed  seven 
pounds  and  the  heaviest  thirty-nine. 

Carr's  Reef  is  now  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  lighthouses  in  the  world. 
Consider  that  the  reef  is  the  top  of  a 
granite  mountain,  rising  from  the  depths 
of  the  lake  where  the  water  all  around 
is  from  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
feet  deep,  the  top  of  the  reef  barely  ris- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  water,  not 
over  eighteen  inches  high,  for  a  space  not 
larger  than  fourteen  feet  square,  but  ex- 
tending under  water,  from  a  few  inches 
to  nine  feet  deep,  in  a  narrow  ridge  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  by  a  few 
rods  wide,  right  in  the  track  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  that  a  granite,  steel,  iron  and 
beton  artificial  island,  twenty  feet  high 
and  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long,  had 
to  be  built  upon  the  top  of  this  narro'w 
reef  to  uphold  and  surround  the  light- 
house ;  that  this  immense  work  had  to 
be  done  miles  from  the  shore  and  when 
the  lake  was  calm  ;  that  out  there  in  the 
open  sea  immense  fields  of  ice,  leagues  in 
extent  and  five  to  ten  feet  thick,  float  to 
and  fro  and  are  driven  with  tremendous 
force  by  fierce  gales  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  so  that  the  work  had  to  be  of 
enormous  strength  and  solidity — and  you 
can  have  some  conception  of  the  difficulty 
of  this  gigantic  engineering  feat. 

Our  story  opens,  however,  before  the 
lighthouse  was  constructed.  Then  there 
was  only  the  bare  rock,  over  which  the 
least  breeze  dashed  the  waves,  and  a  gale 
sent  the  great  black  billows  pouring  and 
breaking  six  to  ten  feet  deep.  But  even 
then  mariners  could  not  be  left  wholly 
unwarned  of  such  a  terrible  danger  ;  there- 
fore the  Government  had  drilled  a  great 
hole  in  the  highest  point  of  the  reef,  and  let 
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into  it  a  spar  of  the  toughest  iron,  six  inches 
thick  and  twenty  feet  high,  firmly  lead- 
ed and  braced  at  the  bottom,  and  bearing 
upon  its  top  a  great  iron  ball  or  basket 
six  feet  across,  made  of  strips  of  wide  band 
iron,  riveted  together  in  openwork  to  a 
small  ring  at  the  bottom,  a  great  ring  in 
the  middle  and  a  lesser  one  at  the  top, 
the  bottom  and  top  rings  fastened  to  the 
central  mast  with  strong  iron  braces,  the 
basket  painted  red,  so  that  it  could  be 
seen  afar  off  in  the  daytime,  but  afford- 
ing no  protection  at  night.  And  it  was 
strange,  in  that  limitless  expanse  of  sea, 
and  with  the  large  and  feathery  drifts  of 
fog  that  sweep  it — for  which  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  noted — when  one  sailed  in  search 
of  the  reef,  knowing  exactly  its  bearings 
and  distance,  how  often  it  was  difficult  to 
catch  sight  of  that  ball  through  the  glass, 
perhaps  not  until  you  were  within  a  mile 
of  it.  So  little,  so  lonely,  so  lost  it  was 
in  that  boundless  waste  of  waves  and  sea 
fog! 

I  said  that  the  reef  was  the  most  fa- 
mous fresh  -  water  fishing  ground  in  the 
world.  So  it  was — when  you  could  get  to 
it.  But  no  boat  dared  approach  it  except 
when  the  lake  was  calm.  In  a  breeze  the 
surf  boiled  and  foamed  all  over  and  about 
it.  Then  nobody  knows  how  long  Lake 
Superior  will  stay  calm.  It  is  noted  for 
its  sudden  squalls  and  shifting  winds. 
You  might  start  for  the  reef  from  the  dis- 
tant mainland  with  every  appearance  of 
a  calm  day,  and  reach  its  vicinity  only  to 
find  it  unapproachable  in  the  midst  of  a 
raging  surf. 

■%.  %  :js  :jc  :Jc 

The  next  morning  after  the  conversation 
between  Dick  and  Mary  Spelldown,  Mr. 
Kilman  came  to  the  counting  room  in  an 
uneasy  state  of  mind.  A  number  of  times 
within  an  hour  he  went  out  of  the  street 
door  and  examined  the  sky,  and  took  long 
and  anxious  looks  at  the  lake.  About 
8:30  o'clock,  after  one  of  these  inspec- 
tions, he  called  from  the  street  door  : 
"Richard  !" 

"  Sir?"  answered  Dick  hurrying  out. 

"  I'm  uneasy  about  Kate  and  Mr.  Ap- 
pleby. They  have  gone  out  on  the  lake 
with  a  party  of  young  folks  and  expect 
to  go  to  Carr's  Reef,  [t  is  a  fine  day,  but 
Captain  Bluff,  as  I  came  past  the  harbor, 
when  I  asked  him  if  the  propeller  would 
sail  on  time  this  evening,  said  he  didn't 
know.  '  I  doubt  the  weather,'  he  said  ; 
'  there'll  be  a  gale  from  the  north  after 
sunset,  or  I'm  a  lubber.'     I'm  afraid  that 


I  consented  to  the  fishing  party  too  easi- 
ly. Then  Mr.  Appleby  may  know  some- 
thing about  yachting  in  Boston  harbor, 
and  still  be  a  fool  about  Lake  Superior 
boats  and  Lake  Superior  weather.  Be- 
sides they're  gone  in  the  Lavina — clinker 
built,  open  sailboat,  frail  when  she  was 
new,  old  now,  and  not  fit  for  any  sort  of 
a  sea.  Do  you  think  you  could  run  out 
with  your  little  skiff  and  hurry  them  home 
before  the  blow  comes  on  ?  Run  them 
over  to  the  nearest  shore,  and  come  down 
along  the  land." 

"  I  can  get  a  large  yacht  or  a  tugboat, 
sir,  in  an  hour." 

"  No  ;  don't  wait.  Your  skiff  is  fast, 
if  she  is  small.  If  you  were  in  the  Lavina, 
to  handle  her,  I  should  feel  easy.  Be  off 
at  once  !  " 

Dick  grabbed  his  hat  and  ran  to  the 
harbor  without  waiting  to  even  change 
his  coat.  Luckily,  on  the  wharf  he  met 
Joe  Juggers.  Joe  was  a  wiry  little  man 
who  made,  mended  and  sailed  boats.  He 
was  the  best  weather  man  and  the  best 
boatman  in  the  place,  long  tried  in  many 
a  race,  storm  and  difficulty.  He  knew 
exactly  what  every  boat  within  fifty  miles 
could  do  and  how  to  make  her  do  it,  and 
kept  his  head  as  cool  as  an  ice  house 
in  all  moments  of  excitement.  Joe  had 
been  a  soldier  and  a  scout  during  the 
war  and  was  not  only  fearless,  but  toughs 
who  sometimes  sought  to  use  boats  with- 
out paying  for  them  alleged  that  "  Joe 
always  goes  heeled,"  that  is  armed  ;  and 
that  "  Joe  Juggers  will  shoot  mighty 
easy,"  that  is,  on  small  provocation.  Joe 
had  a  basket  of  tools  on  his  arm,  but 
readily  consented  to  accompany  Dick. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joe,  as  they  ran  out  the 
skiff  and  made  sail,  "  I  saw  'em  go  out. 
There  were  four  girls  and  three  fellows. 
That  Boston  chap  isn't  anything  of  a 
skipper,  neither  —  handled  the  Lavina 
mighty  awkward  going  out  of  the  bay. 
We'll  make  this  'ere  skiff,  little  as  she  is, 
travel  three  feet  to  his  two  in  this  light 
offshore  breeze  and  smooth  sea.  Sit 
down  on  the  bottom — about  a  foot  fur- 
ther forward — now  snuggle  up  to  wind- 
ward.    Now  she's  traveling  !  " 

Joe  had  coolly  taken  the  tiller  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  skiff.  But  he  al- 
ways was  skipper  of  any  boat  he  set  foot 
in,  and  everybody  yielded  to  his  known 
supremacy.  The  little  skiff  in  which  the 
pair  were  embarked,  designed  for  either 
rowing  or  sailing,  was  only  thirteen  feet 
long,  of  excellent  model,  sharp,  light,  with 
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a.  little  forecastle  quarter  deck,  clinker 
built,  of  cedar,  and  carrying  a  spritsail 
that  seemed  huge  for  her  size  and  light 
weight,  but  with  two  reef  rows  in  it. 
Under  this  press  of  canvas,  with  her  little 
centreboard  down,  she  ran  like  a  witch 
with  the  free  wind,  over  the  gently -rip- 
pled surface  of  the  lake,  that  was  not 
rough  enough  to  disturb  her  smooth, 
gliding  motion.  The  two  men  just  made 
her  proper  racing  load. 

They  made  the  reef  in  just  four  hours 
and  a  quarter,  Dick  springing  ashore  on 
its  little  flat  top  before  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  reef  the 
two  men  became  anxious.  First,  because 
they  could  not  see  the  Lavina,  whose 
mast  ought  to  be  visible  even  if  her  sail 
was  down  ;  but  presently  because  they 
•did  see  the  Lavina,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
lying  upon  her  side,  with  her  bottom 
toward  them.  However,  they  could  soon 
make  out  the  forms  of  people  on  the  rock 
of  the  reef,  and  counted  them.  There 
were  seven,  so  that  was  all  right.  But 
the  Lavina  was  clearly  in  a  difficulty. 
Besides,  the  girls  on  the  rock  were  wav- 
ing their  handkerchiefs,  not  as  if  in 
friendly  hailing,  but  wildly,  as  if  in  dis- 
tress. 

When  they  reached  the  reef  they  found 
the  Lavina  a  wreck.  On  approaching  the 
rock  Mr.  Appleby  undertook  to  execute  a 
smart  nautical  manoeuvre.  He  stood  di- 
rectly for  the  rock  at  full  speed  with  a 
beam  wind,  intending  to  shove  her  bow- 
sprit into  the  wind's  eye,  let  her  sails 
shiver  and  set  down  broadside  against 
the  fiat  rock  that  showed  above  the 
water.  Now,  that  would  do  for  an  expert 
who  knew  the  distance  in  which  his  boat 
would  turn,  the  depth  of  water  and  ex- 
actly the  right  moment  to  start  her 
sheets,  with  exactly  the  right  hand  ready 
to  let  them  fly,  and  with  a  wharf  to  land 
at. 

But  here  there  was  but  one  place  at 
which  a  boat  could  reach  the  dry  rock, 
and  that  not  entirely  broadside  to.  In 
every  direction  little  ridges  of  reef  ran 
out  a  foot  or  two  under  water  for  twenty 
feet  or  more.  Consequently  the  forefoot 
of  the  Lavina  struck  an  angle  of  one  of 
these  rock  ridges  in  such  a  way  that  she 
heeled  over  on  the  slope,  ran  on  her  side 
with  swift  way  on  her  a  few  feet  and  then 
ripped  and  shivered  several  side  planks 
up  for  half  her  length  forward  below  the 
water   line,  broke    two  ribs   and  tore  out 


her  starboard  shroud  irons.  Then  all 
hands  waded  ashore  through  a  foot  depth 
of  water,  and  the  girls  stood  with 
draggled  skirts  and  wet  feet  on  the 
little  platform  of  bare  rock  while  the 
three  gallants  hauled  down  the  sails, 
slewed  the  boat  about  and  turned  her 
over  upon  her  sound  side,  and  gabbled 
whether  it  was  possible  to  repair  her  so 
that  she  could  carry  them  ashore,  and 
how  to  do  it  without  any  tools.  They 
were  certainly  in  a  desperate  situation 
should  a  gale  or  even  a  brisk  breeze  set 
in.  To  make  the  outlook  darker,  they 
had  all  lost  faith  in  Mr.  Appleby's  sea- 
manship ;  and  yet  even  he  was  evidently 
a  superior  sailor  to  the  other  two  young 
men. 

Therefore  all  of  the  party  hailed  the 
approach  of  the  skiff  with  anxious  delight. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  who  it  contained 
they  dismissed  all  their  fears,  for  Dick 
was  a  skillful,  resolute,  resourceful  sailor, 
and  Joe  was  a  noted  expert. 

The  first  thing  Dick  and  Joe  did  after 
cheerfully  assuring  the  ladies  that  there 
was  no  danger — they  would  fix  things  all 
right  in  a  jiffy — was  to  critically  examine 
the  injuries  of  the  Lavina,  first  throwing 
aside  all  over  nicety  in  such  a  situation 
and  taking  off  coats  and  vests,  shoes  and 
hose,  and  rolling  up  sleeves  above  the 
elbows  and  trousers  above  knee,  to  work 
in  the  water.  After  a  minute  of  inspec- 
tion, Joe  took  Dick  aside  and  they  whis- 
pered together. 

"  Lucky  I  have  my  tool  basket,"  said 
Joe.  "  I  could  cut  out  splices  for  the  ribs 
and  manage  somehow  to  patch  her  planks 
— if  there  was  time.  But  you  see  how  the 
sky  thickens  in  the  northeast — here,  look 
just  along  the  line  of  the  sea  and  sky 
and  catch  those  little  feathers  of  fog  low 
down  to  leeward.  There's  a  gale  and  rain 
or  snow  coming,  as  sure  as  death.  It'll 
whip  square  about  and  blow  opposite  to 
this  sou'west  breeze.  Now,  you  see,  this 
wind  won't  last  long.  What  I  say  is — 
these  'ere  women  have  got  to  be  sailed 
ashore  right  off.  It's  a  good  eighteen 
miles — twenty  to  any  landing  place  ;  and 
our  little  skiff  won't  hold  the  whole 
crowd,  no  ways.  Them's  the  p'ints  o'  this 
'ere  predicament." 

Dick  mused  a  moment  or  two  with  his 
head  bent  and  his  sight  turned  inward, 
but  with  one  eye  gloomily  noting  how 
Kate  stood  hanging  upon  Mr.  Appleby's 
arm.  She  of  all  the  company  had  been 
coldest  and  last  to  greet  him  when  he  ar- 
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rived  to  their  rescue.  No  doubt,  even  if 
only  for  conscience'  sake,  she  had  rather 
it  were  any  other  than  he  had  come  to 
the  rescue.  To  go  back  in  the  same  boat 
with  these  two,  all  the  company  knowing 
their  peculiar  relations,  and  to  treat  Dick 
as  her  rescuer  ought  to  be  treated  and 
still  to  hold  fast  to  Appleby,  who  knew 
Dick  for  a  rival,  would  put  her  in  a  po- 
sition of  peculiar  difficulty.  She  dreaded 
the  ordeal,  especially  with  the  other  girls 
watching  her,  as  they  would,  and  under- 
standing with  feminine  keenness  not  only 
all  she  should  say  and  do,  but  the  secret 
impulse  of  every  look  and  motion  as  well 
as  act  and  word. 

In  a  moment  Dick  stepped  smartly  for- 
ward. 

"  Come,  ladies  !  "  he  cried,  cheerily,  "  get 
into  the  skiff.  Joe  and  I  find  it  will  take 
a  long  while  to  repair  the  Lavina.  So  we 
are  going  to  send  you  ashore  at  once. 
Joe,  you  see  to  her  trim." 

So  saying,  in  his  most  masterful  way, 
without  permitting  argument  or  remon- 
strance, he  handed  the  girls  carefully  into 
the  boat.  This  done,  he  turned  to  the 
men. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Appleby,  can  you  pull  an 
oar  ?  Well,  you  will  take  a  seat  on  the 
forward  thwart.  Let  the  girls  sit  on  the 
bottom.  Take  off  your  overcoat  and 
coat  and  leave  them  on  the  rock  here. 
You'll  row  enough  to  keep  warm." 

Mr.  Appleby  rather  haughtily  objected. 
Dick  had  no  time  for  .words.  He  simply 
barred  the  way  to  the  boat  and  said, 
sternly  : 

"  Leave  your  coats  here,  or  you  can't 
go!" 

Mr.  Appleby  reluctantly  yielded.  The 
other  gentlemen  obeyed  promptly. 

"  If  there  is  anything  in  your  coats  you 
want  to  save  take  it  with  you  ;  but  we 
have  got  to  save  all  the  weight  we  can  in 
that  little  boat — in  order  to  make  any 
speed,"  he  added,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the 
girls. 

When  they  were  all  in  the  boat  showed 
hardly  three  inches  of  freeboard  above 
the  water.  Dick  and  Joe  now  stepped 
aside  to  consult. 

"She  can't  carry  any  more,"  said  Joe, 
"but  those  chaps  can  never  sail  her 
ashore.  She  needs  the  nicest  touch  and 
a  quick  eye." 

"She'll  take  you,"  whispered  Dick. 
"  You'll  have  to  sail  her." 

"  And  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  stay  on  the  reef." 


"  I  don't  think  we  could  both  patch  up 
the  Lavina  in  time.  I  know  you  can't 
alone.  Man  alive  !  it's  sure  death  !  In 
four  or  five  hours  from  now  the  waves 
will  sweep  six  feet  deep  over  this  rock  !  " 

"  I  know  it.  I'll  try  and  get  into  the 
basket,"  nodding  at  the  top  of  the  iron 
mast  on  the  reef.  "You  will  send  a  boat 
for  me  as  soon  as  you  get  ashore.  All 
aboard  !  "  this  cheerfully  and  aloud,  tak- 
ing Joe  by  the  arm  and  fairly  swinging 
him  into  the  stern  sheets.  Then  he 
reached  out  his  right  hand  to  Kate,  say- 
ing : 

"A  pleasant  voyage  to  you,  Kitty.  I 
shall  be  left  all  alone  here.  You  won't 
forget  me,  will  you?  Good  bye!  God 
keep  you  safe  !  " 

"  Good  bye,  Mr.  Grainbury,"  coldly  re- 
sponded Kate,  not  taking  his  proffered 
hand. 

He  sighed  with  a  sad  smile,  and  shoved 
the  overladen  boat  carefully  away  from, 
the  reef,  whence  she  drew  heavily  away,, 
with  her  white  sail  swelling  toward  him,, 
as  if  it,  at  least,  reached  out  a  mute  fare- 
well. 

sj«  ^fi  ^  ^  s£ 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  clear  of  the 
reef  Joe  bade  the  two  oarsmen  help  him 
with  their  oars,  steering  straight  for  the 
nearest  land.  He  did  not  venture  to  look 
back,  lest  it  might  unman  him,  but  bent 
every  faculty  resolutely  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Nevertheless  he  mentally  saw  all 
that  Dick  did  or  could  do.  But  he  be- 
lieved it  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
reef,  and  certain  death  to  remain  upon  it. 
The  one  chance  was  to  hurry  ashore  and 
send  out  a  relief  boat  before  the  coming 
gale. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Appleby  ceased  rowing. 
"It  doesn't  help  much,"  he  said,  "and  it's 
hard  work." 

Joe  made  the  other  young  man  take 
the  oar.  They  exchanged  seats  very  care- 
fully. An  hour  later  the  young  man  who 
had  taken  an  oar  first  was  evidently  tired. 

"Mr.  Appleby,"  said  Joe,  "take  Mr. 
Blake's  oar.     He's  tired  out." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  rowing  !  "  said  Mr.  Ap- 
pleby, who  was  joking  with  the  girls, 
"the  boat  is  doing  well  enough  now." 

"The  wind  is  slowly  dying  away, "said 
Joe.  "  We  have  left  Dick  Grainbury  on 
the  reef.  A  gale  is  coming  on  to-night. 
Unless  he  is  soon  rescued  he'll  never  see 
dry  land  again.     You  take  that  oar  !  " 

"  I  take  orders  from  no  man,"  said  Ap- 
pleby, provoked  at  Joe's  tone. 
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"  Then,  Mr.  Appleby,  will  you  do  us 
all  the  kindness  to  take  that  oar  ? " 

"  It  is  unnecessary." 

"Will  you  take  it?" 

"No." 

Joe  reached  behind  him,  drew  a  small 
revolver  from  a  hip  pocket,  cocked  it 
calmly  and  leveled  it  full  in  Mr.  Apple- 
by's face.     The  girls  cried  out. 

"  Don't  stir,  ladies,"  said  Joe,  "  or  you'll 
upset  the  boat.  Mr.  Appleby,  unless  you 
take  that  oar  and  pull  as  you  ought,  you 
are  a  dead  man  !  " 

There  was  a  grim  and  settled  resolution 
in  the  little  skipper's  look  that  was  un- 
mistakable. 

Mr.  Appleby  sullenly  yielded,  first  wait- 
ing until  all  the  girls  begged  him  to  obey, 
and  Kate  added  softly,  "  for  my  sake,  Mr. 
Appleby  ;  don't  you  see  that  a  quarrel  in 
this  full  boat  will  drown  us  all  ?" 

Joe  put  his  revolver  into  his  bosom. 

"  Understand  me,  all,"  he  said,  after  a 
minute  or  two  of  silence.  "  We  are  working 
for  our  lives.  This  little  boat  barely  swims. 
The  least  Upper  of  a  sea  would  send  us 
all  to  the  bottom,  and  we  are  miles  from 
the  shore  yet.  You,  Mr.  Appleby,  want 
to  remember  that  this  is  Mr.  Grainbury's 
boat.  He  might  have  left  you  on  the 
reef  to  drown  and  come  ashore  himself. 
Everyone  in  this  boat  has  got  to  obey 
me  promptly.  It  is  our  only  chance — 
Dick's  only  chance." 

From  that  moment  Joe  was  obeyed  by 
all,  and  the  voyage  proceeded  in  ominous 
silence. 

While  they  were  yet  three  miles  from 
the  shore  the  wind  died  away  entirely. 
Then  they  toiled  on  with  the  oars.  It 
had  now  fallen  dusk  and  presently  dark. 
A  creeping  drift  obscured  the  sky.  A 
mile  from  the  shore  a  long,  low  wave  ran 
under  them,  slowly  heaving  the  deep  and 
heavy  boat.  Joe  ordered  the  men  to 
pull.  They  had  several  times  relieved 
each  other  at  the  oar.  Another  wave 
followed,  then  others,  faster  and  larger. 
Luckily  there  was  yet  no  wind  ;  these 
were  only  smooth,  long  rollers,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  coming  gale.  But  presently 
they  could  be  heard  booming  upon  the 
granite  rocks  of  that  iron-bound,  danger- 
ous coast. 

Finally  they  neared  the  shore  at  a 
place  that  Joe  knew,  even  in  the  dark, 
from  its  outline.  He  found  a  spot  where 
they  could  land  ;  yet,  so  narrow  was  their 
escape,  before  they  were  out  of  the 
boat  a  roller  of  surf  swept  over  it   and 


filled  it  full,  so  that  they  all  got  into' 
water  waist  deep  and  were  drenched  to 
the  tops  of  their  heads  with  dashes  of 
spray.  They  pulled  the  boat  up  on  the 
beach  to  a  safe  place,  she  being  light,  and 
then  set  out  in  the  dark,  stumbling  amid 
rocks  and  woods,  for  a  log  house  that  Joe 
knew  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

On  their  way  Joe  sighed  often,  and 
finally  broke  out  crying.  This,  in  a  man, 
shocked  and  touched  the  girls  and  puz- 
zled the  men.  Mr.  Appleby  took  Joe's 
arm  and  apologized  neatly.  "  Mr.  Jug- 
gers,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to  acknowledge 
that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong. 
Had  we  been  fifteen  minutes  later  out  on 
the  lake  we  should  all  be  dead  before  now. 
I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  and  here's  my  hand." 

Joe  took  the  offered  hand  listlessly. 
"  That's  nothing,"  he  said.  "  I've  for- 
gotten it  already.  Poor  Dick  !  I  shall 
never  see  him  again.  The  best,  bravest, 
truest  gentleman  in  old  Marquette  Coun- 
ty!" 

Kate  heard  this  and  it  turned  her  sick 
at  heart.  She  stole  back  to  Joe  when 
Mr.  Appleby  quitted  him. 

"  You  think  Mr.  Grainbury  is  in  great 
danger  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Danger?  No  ;  he's  a  dead  man  be- 
fore this.  Why,  those  waves  on  the  lake 
are  sweeping  six  feet  high  right  over  the 
reef  where  we  left  him." 

"  Couldn't  he  save  himself  some  way?"" 

"Save  himself?  Good  heavens!  girl, 
didn't  you  notice  that  when  he  put  out 
his  hand  and  said  good  bye  to  you  it 
was  like  a  man  facing  sure  death  and 
saying  his  dying  farewell  ?  When  he 
wished  you  '  a  pleasant  voyage,'  didn't 
you  see  that  he  meant  a  pleasant  voyage 
for  life  ?  I  was  afraid  the  rest  would 
notice  it.  Stupid  fool  !  black-hearted 
jilt  !  you  wouldn't  take  the  poor  fellow's 
hand  when  he  was  throwing  away  his 
good  life  to  save  your  worthless  one ! 
Get  out  !  or  I  shall  forget  myself  and  hurt 
you  !  " 

She  cowered  away  horrified  from  his 
storm  of  words  and  dragged  herself  along 
in  the  rear  of  the  party,  weeping  and 
wringing  her  hands,  until  Mr.  Appleby 
sought  her  side,  and  a  reaction  came  to 
her  mercurial  feelings,  which  made  her 
cling  to  her  living  lover  and  try  to  for- 
get the  lost  one. 

When  they  reached  the  house  a  wild 
gale  was  roaring  over  land  and  sea,  with 
a  cold,  drenching  rain  and  sometimes 
large  hail.     They  were  all  chilled  to  the 
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bone,  wet  to  the  skin,  tired  out  and  mis- 
erable. And  theu  Joe  found  that  there 
was  no  boat  capable  of  going  out  to  the 
reef  short  of  Marquette  harbor,  twenty 
miles  away,  and  a  steam  tug.  So  he  bor- 
rowed a  tough  little  Canadian  pony  from 
the  man  and  pushed  through  the  storm 
and  darkness  on  to  Marquette,  which  he 
reached  after  daylight  in  the  morning. 

By  that  time  the  storm  on  the  lake 
had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  the  tugs 
refused  to  go  out.  Besides,  everybody 
said  it  would  be  useless,  for  Dick  was 
long  ago  past  human  help,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.  In  vain  Joe  pleaded.  In 
vain  he  told  them  of  Dick's  hope  to 
get  into  the  basket.  All  agreed  that, 
if  he  could  possibly  get  into  the  basket, 
as  none  believed  he  could,  the  spray,  the 
rain  and  the  cold  had  killed  him  before 
that  time.  Anyhow,  not  a  tug  master 
dared  leave  the  harbor,  or  would  venture 
to  try  it  for  just  one  man,  and  that  a 
hopeless  case,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Kil- 
man  offered  to  pay  any  reasonable  sum 
for  the  service. 

Joe  met  Mary  Spelldown  at  noon  and 
told  her  his  story.  She  covered  her  face 
and  sobbed  a  while.  Then  she  stopped 
crying  and  asked  Joe  if  there  wasn't  a 
bare  possibility  of  Dick's  saving  himself 
in  the  basket.  Joe  said  a  miracle  might 
do  it.  "  Then,  Mr.  Juggers,"  said  Mary, 
with  spirit,  "  Dick  may  be  alive.  You 
must  get  a  boat  to  him  as  soon  as  you 
can.  If  he  is  alive  he  will  be  worn  out 
and  ill  with  hunger,  cold,  wet  and  strug- 
gle. I  know  him :  he'll  never  give  up 
while  there  is  the  least  hope,  and  he'll 
make  hope  where  another  man  could  find 
only  despair.  Look  you,  I'll  have  a  fire 
kept  in  his  room  and  everything  ready  to 
care  for  him.     And  mind  you  take  a  doc- 


tor and  warm  food,  and  a  dry,  warm  bed, 
and  plenty  of  clothing  on  the  tug,  as  soon 
as  one  will  go  out.  We  mustn't  throw 
away  a  chance  for  want  of  a  little  fore- 
thought. Let  people  say  what  they  will 
about  me,  I'll  see  that  poor,  brave  Dick  is 
cared  for  if  you'll  only  bring  him  home 
alive." 

With  that  she  went  off  to  Dick's  board- 
ing house  and  gave  directions,  and  the 
landlady,  good  woman,  actually  thanked 
her  and  promised  to  be  secret  as  the 
grave  about  her  interference.  Besides, 
her  brave  spirit  and  her  actually  doing 
something  when  everybody  else  only 
waited  and  talked  greatly  heartened  Joe 
Juggers  ;  so  now  he  went  at  the  tug  men 
again  with  an  energy  born  of  a  faith  that 
possibly  Dick  was  still  alive. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  past  noon 
of  the  following  day  that  love  or  money 
could  induce  any  tug  to  leave  the  harbor, 
so  furious  were  the  sea  and  wind,  and  so 
terrible  the  squalls  of  rain,  hail  and  snow, 
that  here  had  a  sweep  of  over  a  hundred 
miles  across  the  great  northern  sea. 
And,  indeed,  their  captains  were  justified  ; 
for  the  big  waves  that  came  into  the 
bay,  notwithstanding  they  were  partly 
broken  by  the  long  lighthouse  point  that 
projected  out  from  the  north  side  of  the 
harbor,  every  now  and  again  leaped  clear 
over  the  great  pier  walls  and  hid  the 
entire  length  of  the  gigantic  breakwater 
in  clouds  of  spray,  making  the  whole  lake- 
side tremble  to  their  thunderous  roar. 
But  at  last  the  gale  broke  ;  the  wind 
shifted  suddenly  again  to  the  southwest, 
and  the  sea  went  down  almost  as  fast 
as  it  had  risen.  Then  a  staunch  tug, 
well  equipped,  with  Joe  and  a  doctor  on 
board,  started  for  Carr's  Reef  under  a 
full  head  of  steam. 


To  be  concluded  in  Outing  for  July. 


EPSOM   AND   ASCOT. 

"the   derby"    and    "the   cup." 


BY    "  MERLIN. 


V"HERE  are  a  few 
events  in  Eng- 
land whose  in- 
fluence cannot 
be  escaped,  and 
of  these  the  Der- 
by is  one,  for, 
as  its  season  ap- 
proaches,  go 
where  you  will 
or  do  what  you 
will,  especially 
in  London,  you 
cannot  close 
"-  your   senses    to 

its  ubiquitous  presence  in  some  or  other 
of  its  varying  and  far-reaching  forms. 

If  you  be  a  legislator,  bent  on  redeem- 
ing a  wicked  world,  you  will  find,  as  the 
Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday  ap- 
proaches, the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  de- 
voted friends  of  humanity  relax,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  State  come  to  a 
lull,  and  finally  to  a  dead  stop  ;  and 
though  philanthropists  may  rage  and 
fume,  and  prophets  of  good  and  evil 
tear  their  hair,  it  is  in  vain.  And  so 
legislators  year  by  year  set  the  example 
that  it  is  lawful  as  well  as  laudable  to 
take  holiday  from  the  eve  of  Saint  Derby 
until  the  morrow  thereof.  For  this  day 
there  are  no  social  grievances  within  the 
range  of  practical  poli- 
tics, and  so  legislators 
go  to  see  the  Derby 
themselves,  and  maybe 
see  something  which 
even  a  philosopher  may 
be  wise  to  consider  : 
how  a  nation  can  forget 
its  cares  if  it  be  the 
Derby  morning  in  June 
and  the  sun  shines  on 
it.  On  that  day  the 
banker  forgets  his  bal- 
ances, the  shopkeeper 
his  ledgers,  the  appren- 
tice lad  his  early  morn- 
ings and  the  coster- 
monger  his  toil  ;  the 
aged  forget  their  years 
and  in  the  embers  will 
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burn  the  wonted  fire  of  a  long  since  past. 
Gentle  and  simple,  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  unite  their  testimony  that  hap- 
piness lies  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  that 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  a  summer's 
day,  the  sniff  of  the  new-mown  hay,  the 
glories  of  the  English  hedgerows  and 
the  bright  green  of  their  first  mantle 
bring  as  much  to  the  heart  of  him  who 
drives  his  "  missus  "  and  his  moke  from 
Whitechapel  as  to  those  who  pass  him  in 
the  hansom  from  St.  John's  Wood  or  to 
him  who  spanks  along  from  Mayfair  on 
the  smartest  of  drags,  tooling  the  clever- 
est four  on  the  road  'twixt  Westminster 
Bridge  and  Epsom  Downs. 

A  glass  of  beer  and  a  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese  at  the  Cock  at  Sutton  for  one 
are  as  toothsome  and  refreshing  as  the 
daintiest  hampers  ever  packed  at  Fortnum 
&  Mason's  with  the  choicest  and  most  ex- 
pensive luxuries  of  that  renowned  estab- 
lishment for  the  other. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  gathering  as  on 
this  day  occupies  these  seventeen  miles  of 
the  King's  highway  ?  "  All  roads  lead  to 
Rome,"  said  the  Roman  proverb,  and  all 
roads  will  this  day  lead  to  Epsom.  From 
north,  from  east,  from  south  and  from 
west  they  will  come,  not  in  single  spies 
but  in  battalions,  as  they  have  been  com- 
ing this  whole  week  past.  The  theatre 
has  smacked  of  country 
cousins  from  gallery  to 
stalls  ;  the  Park  has  de- 
clared their  presence  in 
many  a  jolly  face  long 
ago  familiar  to  it,  whose 
owner  has  of  late  years 
rusticated  (except  for 
this  yearly  interval)  on 
the  remote  downs  of 
Wiltshire  or  the  wolds 
of  Yorkshire,  doing  his 
round  of  duty  at  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  at  the  Shire 
Hall,  and  in  a  hundred 
other  ways  helping  the 
wheel  of  local  life  along 
by  the  acres  among 
which  he  and  his  an- 
cestors    have     lived 
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for  genera- 
tions. The  ho- 
tels have  an- 
swered the 
Park  and  have 
gradually  con- 
gested beyond 
the  possibility 
of  circulation. 
The  very  curb- 
stones of  the 
streets  have 
evidenced  the 
season  in  the  hundred  minor  ways  of  its 
merchant  venders  of  ephemeral  trifles, 
and  the  West-End  shops  have  bedecked 
themselves  in  gorgeous  array  with  the 
colors  of  the  owners  whose  horses  are 
to  contest  in  the  classic  races. 

And  now  at  last  the  clay  has  come,  and 
with  it  surely  the  graves  of 
every  churchyard  on  "  the  old 
North  Road  "  have  yawned  and 
given  up  their  dead,  for  with- 
out some  such  miracle  such 
ancient  postboys  could  never, 
one  would  think,  have  been 
gathered  together.  Old,  de- 
crepit, clumsy  at  the  knee,  bow 
backed  and  wide  of  gait,  be- 
booted  and  bespurred,  they  are 
here,  though,  all  the  same  ;  and 
we  shall  see  them  later  in  the 
day,  when  the  joints  get  eased 
with  the  oil  of  exercise,  wind- 
ing their  leaders  in  and  out 
among  the  crush,  as  though 
time  had  never  been  and  their 
right  hand  had  not  forgot  its 
cunning.  There  has  been  an- 
other resurrection,  too,  of  a  more  ma- 
terial kind  —  a  resurrection  of  vehicles. 
Where  do  they  come  from  and  where 
do  they  get  to  afterward  ? — that  is  the 
question. 

No  one  ever  sees  them  at  any  other 
time  or  place,  and  yet,  come  the  dawn  of 
the  Derby,  and  like  the  flies  on  a  sunny 
wall  on  the  first  balmy  day  of  spring,  they 
are  here.  High  of  wheel,  high  of  spring, 
decayed  gorgeousness  and  long  -  buried 
pomp,  when  were  you  builded,  and  where 
have  you  been  stowed  away  ?  There  is 
one  which  might  have  been  stopped  by 
Claude  Duval  in  the  clays  when  gallantry 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Road  were  syn- 
onymous ;  there  is  another,  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  when  strength  and  not 
elegance  was  the  main  necessity.  It 
might    have    carried    your    great  -  great  - 


grandmother  to  Gretna  Green,  or  lum- 
bered through  the  muds  of  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  'twixt  the  Bull  and  Lincoln. 
Green,  yellow,  blue,  red — all  the  coiors  of 
the  rainbow  and  all  the  fashions  of  a  cen- 
tury— are  pressed  into  service  to  do  duty, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  daintiest  of  Shrews- 
bury hansoms  and  the  trimmest  master- 
pieces of  Long  Acre. 

And  here,  beneath  the  shadow  of  "  Big 
Ben  "  of  Westminster,  we  will  join  the  pil- 
grimage as  it  wends  its  slow  and  serpent- 
like course  over  the  Thames. 

Few  more  striking  tableaus  than  that 
will  be  seen  to-day,  and,  of  the  city  sort, 
none  more  striking  can  be  seen  in   any 
city.     Paris  has  its  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  a  very  pretty  view  it  embraces,  but  it 
has  not  the  diversity  of  this.      The  Place 
de  Ville  of   Brussels   is   richer  in    detail, 
but   it  is  the  prettiness   of  the 
cabinet  ;  it  has  no  perspective. 
Boston  Common  yields  a  pros- 
pect of  singular  attraction,  but 
it   lacks  the   river.      The  view 
up  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  is  a  most 
enchanting  vista,  but  it  is  dos- 
ed by  one  building.     It  has  not 
the  variety  of  London's  glori- 
ous gathering. 

A  river  wide  enough  to  set 
off  the  outlines  of  each  side, 
yet  narrow  enough  to  gather 
them  in  a  single  view,  carry- 
ing on  its  bosom  all  the  variety 
of  sail  which  a  great  port  lets 
loose  on  its  waters.  The  Houses 
appy  'aery.  of   Parliament  rise  prone  from 

its  flood,  and  frame  it  on  one 
side  with  all  the  subtle  grace  of  canopied 
and  fretted  Gothic,  while,  on  the  other 
side,  rank  upon  rank,  stand  the  serried 
blocks  of  St,  Thomas'  Hospital,  broken 
into  pleasant  relief  by  the  plane  trees 
of  the  Albert  Embankment  ;  and,  far 
away  to  the  right,  the  river  front  is 
closed  with  the 
warmer  tones  of 
Lambeth  Palace, 
the  Lollard's  tow- 
er and  Doulton's 
almost  palatial 
works. 

If  you  turn  to 
the  left,  down  riv-  %\ 
er,  it  presents  a 
scarcely  less  im- 
pressive group. 
W  i  n  d  i  n  g    away, 
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bathed  in  light,  the  river  glides  down  to 
St.  Paul's,  whose  cross,  catching  the  high- 
est rays,  glimmers  above  the  smoke  of 
its  City  surroundings  ;  and  all  along  the 
margin  of  the  Thames  are  fringes  of  de- 
lightful gardens,  very  oases  in  the  desert 
of  brick  and  stone,  setting  off  and  throw- 
ing into  bold  relief  Whitehall  Court, 
Somerset  House,  and  all  that  wondrous 
range  of  buildings  which  has  transformed 
the  City  banks  of  the  Thames  from  a 
region  of  mud  banks  and  filth  to  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

Our  way  lies  sharp  by  the  right  to 
Kennington  Park,  and  so  into  the  broad 
way  which  leads,  with  scarce  a  bend,  Ep- 
somward.  Every  intersecting  road  adds 
its  quota,  and  every  quota  its  variety,  its 
gaiety,  its  frolic  and  its  fun.  Fast  and 
furious  fly  those  shafts  of  mother  wit  and 
good  humor  which  distinguish  the  exuber- 
ant spirit  of  a  London  crowd,  and  quickly 
follow  the  rallying  reply  and  its  cer- 
tain accompaniment  —  the  side-splitting, 
healthy  laugh  of  the  whole  party.  Mile 
after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  will  this  ban- 
ter go  on  as  the  incidence  of  traffic  car- 
ries one,  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes 
slower,  but  the  patter  never  slackens — 
that  goes  on  for  the  livelong  day.  I  have 
seen  crowds  in  a  good  many  countries, 
and  have  studied  them  pretty  closely,  too, 
but  I  never  saw  a  crowd  anywhere  which 
throws  off  the  cares  of  the  world  so  en- 
tirely and  enters  into  the  enjoyment  of  a 
number  of  hours'  real  fun  like  a  London 
crowd.  The  versatile  Frenchman  is  no 
approach  to  it ;  the  nearest,  indeed,  comes 
from  a  nation  credited,  and  wrongly,  with 
phlegmatic  ways  —  the  Dutchman.  The 
Dutchman  at  his  "  Kermis  "  fair  and  the 
Londoner  at  his  "  Derby  "  are  close  cous- 
ins, but  the  Londoner  is  easily  first  in  the 
race. 

Even  the  physical  cares  of  the  elements 
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fail  to  disturb  him  ;  he  has  clothed  him- 
self with  the  resolution  to  have  a  day 
of  it.  To  the  real  Cockney,  indeed,  the 
elements  are  a  secondary  consideration. 
True,  he  would  be  less  than  mortal  did  he 
not  enjoy  a  typical  sunshiny  day,  but  the 
absence  of  that  is  not  going  to  spoil  his 
pleasure.  If  it  rains,  he  possesses  his  soul 
in  patience,  draws  round  him  his  mack- 
intosh and  lights  up  his  pipe.  It  merely 
alters  the  incidents  upon  which  his  nimble 
wit  is  exercised,  and  affords  him  an  ex- 
cuse for  an  extra  "  two  of  hot  without,"  at 
an  extra  "  inn,"  or  it  may  be  two  ;  and 
whether  he  be  choked  with  dust  (and 
that  is  made  the  excuse),  pelted  with  rain 
or  blown  out  of  his  seat  by  a  hurricane, 
'Arry  manages  to  make  good  his  reason 
for  just  another  "to  wet  your  whistle," 
not  that  he  is  a  sot  by  any  means,  and  if 
he  were,  John  Barleycorn  who  serves  him 
knows  he  is  to-day  but  the  customer  of  a 
moment  and  he  breaks  down  his  spirits 
accordingly.  'Arry  might  on  the  way  to 
the  Derby  "  get  full,"  but  he  never  would 
get  tipsy. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
real  Londoner,  especially  the  East  Ender, 
doesn't  like  just  a  little  rain,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  is  likely  to  get  it,  for  of  all 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Derby  the  weather 
is  the  most  certain  to  be  uncertain  ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  it  is  never  run  at  the  same 
date.  The  date  is  regulated  by,  above  all 
things  in  the  world,  that  profound  mys- 
tery to  the  layman,  the  Dominical  letter 
and  golden  number  in  the  calendar  of  the 
prayer  book. 

Fortunately,  there  be  those  who  have 
the  hereditary  magic  or  knowledge  of 
the  moon's  courses  to  find  out,  year  by 
year,  the  day  on  which  Trinity  Sunday 
will  fall,  and  this  being  settled,  it  follows 
that  the  date  of  the  Derby  can  be  foretold 
even  by  ordinary  mortals,  for  it  is  run  on 
the  Wednesday  next  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day. It  may,  therefore,  fall  while 
winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring,  or 
it  may  fall  while  the  torrid  heats  of 
the  first  and  often  only  spell  of  Eng- 
lish summer  are  upon  us.  It  has  been 
run  in  a  snow  storm  ;  it  has  been  run 
in  an  equinoctial  hurricane,  and  it  has 
been  run  with  the  glass  dancing  in  the 
nineties  in  the  shade  ;  but  never  with- 
out its  million  worshippers,  like  those 
whom  to-day  we  shall  pass  in  labori- 
ous windings  and  twistings  on  the 
road,  or  find  snugly  packed  into  a 
mass  of  humanity  over  the  skirts   of 
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the  course,  league  upon  league.  Not 
one  in  ten  thousand  cares  a  fig  about 
the  actual  race  or  its  result.  They  may 
have  a  friendly  bet  of  a  pair  or  two  of 
gloves  with  the  ladies,  which  they  will 
pay,  win  or  lose  ;  they  may  have  a  friend- 
ly lottery,  trusting  their  lucky  half  crown 
to  bring  out  of  the  hat  the  name  of  the 
favorite  ;  but  beyond  that  the  people  we 
have  come  with  and  passed,  the  people 
who  come  by  the  road,  are  not  financially 
interested. 

To  them  "the  road"  is  the  Derby; 
"  the  lunch  "  is  the  Derby  ;  "  the  day 
out  "  is  the  Derby.  They  are  of  the 
chorus  of  Martin  Tupper  : 

Nothing  reck  I  for  the  race  itself, 

Its  rogues  with  their  poison  and  fools  with  their 

pelf. 
And  as  for  its  covetous  follies  and  sins, 
I  care  not  a  button  whichever  horse  wins  ; 
Colors  and  riders  and  all  beside 
Are  nothing  to  me  in  my  Epsom  ride. 

But  friends  at  lunch  in  their  dusty  drag, 
And  gay  satin  jockeys  on  swift,  sleek  nags, 
And  moving  acres  of  human  faces 
Watching  the  fates  in  the  feverish  races  ; 
These  are  electric  flashes  beside, 
Dotting  the  day  of  my  Epsom  ride. 

Frith,  in  his  great  picture  of  the  Derby 
Day  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  which 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy   had    to    be    fenced    in 
from    the    crush,    recognizes  Z7 

this    feeling ;    with    him,    as  Jtm/'t% 

with  the  people  he  so  keen-  ^  ■  ///(.%k 
ly  noticed,  the  races  form  ^^■.-■'■' 
the  background  only  of  the 
picture.  The  men  who  are 
interested,  the  men  who  prey 
upon  the  foolish  conceit  of  the  plunger 
and  the  greenhorn,  the  men  who  are 
fascinated  with  racing,  do  not  come  by 
road  ;  they  bury  themselves,  like  spiders 
and  misanthropes,  in  the  corners  of  a 
first-class  car,  and,  lost  in  their  calcula- 
tions and  their  sporting  paper,  hurry 
from  station  to  stand,  with  eyes  and  ears 
for  nothing  else  and  lungs  for  nothing 
else  but  to  make  day  hideous,  bellowing, 
like  the  very  "  Bulls  of  Bashan,"  their 
terms. 

We  did  not  come  out  to  see  their  Derby  ; 
we  are  going  to  see  the  Derby  of  John 
Leech's  Buttons,  who  paid  it  the  high 
compliment  over  the  disclosed  dainties  of 
the  luncheon  basket,  "  Don't  1  wish  it 
was  Derby  Day  all  the  year  round  !  " 
We  are  here  with  the  majority  to  enjoy 
what  our  forefathers  enjoyed — the  exhil- 


aration and  relaxation  of  the  downs. 
Long  before  the  Derby  was  established 
(for  that  is  but  a  century  old)  these  same 
downs  were  the  popular  resort  of  Lon- 
doners who  came  "to  drink  the  waters." 
("  Shades  of  my  school  days,  I  taste  ye 
now,  ye  simple  but  pungent  salts  of 
epsom  and  senna ! ")  But  drinking  the 
waters  then  was  more  the  excuse  than 
the  necessity,  as  it  still  is  at  Buxton  and 
Saratoga.  All  those  seventeenth- cen- 
tury bucks  of  a  very  dandified  age  came 
here,  not  so  much  for  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  its  waters  as  because  it  was 
fashionable,  because  of  the  company,  and 
because  it  was  pleasant  so  to  do.  They 
spread  over  into  Carshalton  ;  they  built 
those  red-bricked,  cosy  but  secluded  man- 
sions with  which  the  neighborhood  and 
Cheam  and  Ewell  abound  ;  they  took 
their  morning  constitutional  on  this  com- 
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mon,  which  to  them  was  known  by  the 
more  poetical  name  of  Flowerdale  ;  they 
joined  the  friendly  meet  on  market  days 
on  Banstead  Downs,  where  the  country 
gentlemen  matched  their  horses  ;  they 
flirted  and  they  danced  in  that  fine  old 
red-brick  mansion  (now,  alas,  cut  up  into 
shops)  which  we  passed  in  the  High 
street,  wherein  were  formerly  the  assembly 
rooms,  and  on  Sundays  came  hither  the 
citizens  of  London  in  great  force  to  enjoy 
the  drive,  the  prospect  and  the  hospitality 
of  its  inns.  Babbling,  quizzing,  some- 
what vain  old  Pepys,  with  his  nose  a  lit- 
tle too  much  in  the  air,  saw  them  all  there 
at  the  King's  Head  (which  opened  its 
hospitable  doors  to  us  this  morning)  on  a 
Sunday  in  1663,  and  he  jotted  down  in 
that  diary  which  he  never  thought  would 
be  deciphered  :    "  But,   Lord,  to  see  how 
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many  of  citizens  that  I  could  not  have 
thought  to  have  seen  there ;  that  they 
ever  had  it  in  their  heads  or  purses  to  go 
down  there  !  "  and  so  he  might  say  to-day. 
But  while  we  have  been  away  in  the 
centuries  and  strolling  through  this  seeth- 
ing mass  of  miscellaneous  humanity,  the 
real  business  of  the  day  is  progressing. 
The  horses  have  been  stripped  in  the  pad- 
dock and  all  their  points  discussed  ;  the 

last  bets  have 
been  made 
with  a  wild 
ex  cit  ement 
worthy  of  the 
Consolidated 
Exchange ; 
the  course  has 
been  cleared 
in  a  trice,  as 
if  with  a  mag- 
ic wand  ;  that 
most  p  i  c  t  u  - 
resque  of  the 
day's  doings, 
the  marshall- 
ing of  the 
horses  and 
their  prelimi- 
nary canters, 
has  begun, 
and,  almost  ere  we  can  mount,  that  audi- 
ble murmur  of  a  million  throats  has  filled 
the  air,  "  They  are  off  !  "  swift  and  simul- 
taneous ;  the  million  faces  on  the  stands 
have  swayed,  as  has  not  inaptly  been  de- 
scribed, like  a  Venetian  blind,  following 
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the  flash  of  colors  as  it  has  swept  up 
that  hill  which  tries  the  lungs  and  hocks 
of  the  horses  as  they  have  never  been 
tried  before. 

Away  they  sail,  like  the  wind,  for  Tat- 
tenham  Corner,  the  most  dangerous  and 
critical  to  horse  and  jockey  of  any  in  the 
land,  and  then  the  real  crux  of  the  course 
comes — the  down  hill.  Many  a  good  horse 
has  come  to  grief  here  whose  pasterns  and 
knees  have  been  trained  on  the  level  ; 
the  concussion  to  the  fore  feet  is  too 
much  for  them,  but  some  will  ever  survive 
it,  and  in  the  home  reach  will  fight  to  the 
last  stride  for  the  mastery  as  only  true 
blood  can  strive. 

The  horse  that  finishes  the  Derby  mile 
and  a  half  of  hill  and  dale  in  three  min- 
utes is  a  horse  in  whom  all  the  attributes 
of  blood  and  condition  meet. 

And  so  this  great  race  comes  to  a  close 
in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  cheering,  which 
varies  with  the  popular  instinct  and  the 
interest  evoked  thereby.  It  may  be,  as 
it  was  last  year,  warm  and  long,  as  the 
popular  Duke  of  Portland's  Donovan 
added  the  thirteenth  victory  in  sixteen 
races  and  ^6,000  more  to  the  ^34,000 
(sterling)  he  had  already  won  in  stakes  ; 
it  may  be  the  more  boisterous  cheering 
which  wound  up  the  thrilling  struggle 
between  Bend  'Or  and  Robert  the  Devil 
in  1880,  or  Harvester  and  St.  Gatien  in 
1884;  or  it  may  be  the  mingled  cheers 
and  execrations  which  greeted  Count  La- 
grange's Gladiateur  "  when  he  avenged 
Waterloo,"  as  the   impulsive  and    some- 
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what  exaggerating  French  scribe  put  it, 
by  winning  the  Derby  in  1864  ;  but  for 
us  it  is  over,  with  no  regrets. 

There  is  not  now,  as  there  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  some  cock  fighting  to  fol- 
low, and  so  we  will  extricate  ourselves, 
and,  getting  away  before  the  rush,  change 
our  route  back  to  town,  varied  by  the 
fresh  scenery  and  marked  by  the  wreck- 
age of  the  shaftless  hansom,  the  un- 
wheeled  'bus  and  the  bottomless  gig, 
whose  trembling  limbs  have,  like  the  poor 
old  man's  in  the  poem,  "  borne  them  to 
our  doors,"  but  never,  never  more  will 
bear  them  back  ;  those  wheels  may  have 
been  at  the  first  Derby — they  certainly 
have  seen  their  last. 

Leaving  the  jetsam  and  flotsam  and 
the  dust  and  whirl  of  our  Derby  Day  be- 
hind us,  we  return,  saying,  as  Pepys  does 
in  closing  so  many  of    his  peregrinations 

of    pleasure, 
"well  pleased." 

Such  is  the 
Derby,  the  day 
of  the  people, 
the  feast  of  the 
million  ! 

Very  different, 
yet  "no  less  re- 
markable, are 
the  surround  - 
ings  of  Ascot, 
and  altered 
though  it  be 
since  the  days 
of  Sam  Slick,  I 
do  not  know 
that  I  should 
be  prepared  to 
quarrel  with  his 
judgment  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable 
thing  he  saw  in  England. 

Times  have  changed  since  Slick  saw 
the  twenty  miles  of  carriages  "stuck  as 
close  as  pins  in  a  paper,"  as  he  pithily  put 
it,  reaching,  without  a  break,  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner  to  Ascot  ;  but  at  Ascot  still 
gather  the  beauty  and  the  chivalry  of 
Great  Britain,  and  though  that  particular 
evidence  of  national  wealth  and  display 
may  be  absent,  others  not  less  remark- 
able have  taken  its  place.  The  carriage 
has  given  place  to  the  more  expensive 
luxury  of  a  temporary  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  to  its  concomitant — the  house 
party.  Every  lady  who  aspires  to  the 
front  rank  of  social  distinction  or  to  the 
most  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  "Ascot 
week  "  hires  one  of  the  tree-srirded  cot- 
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tages  or  beautiful  mansions  which  line 
the  New  Mile,  or  dot  the  surrounding 
country  —  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
Sunningdale  Park,  downward  through  all 
the  rank  of  wealth  and  fashion.  The  very 
list  reads  like  a  page  out  of  the  Court 
Guide,  and  every  country  seat  within  a 
wide  circuit  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
a  family  party  or  the  elite  of  the  land  in- 
vited to  participate  in  its  week  of  country 
pleasure. 

Ascot  is  still  the  one  great  state  race 
gathering  of  the  year,  and  is  still  un- 
equaled,  though  it  may  be  rivalled  by 
Goodwood,  as  a  display  of  elegance,  ap- 
pointments and  dress.  It  does  not  now, 
as  it  did  in  times  not  so  very  remote,  in- 
dulge in  masquerade,  but  in  all  that  goes 
to  make  the  beautiful  in  toilets  let  him 
that  has  not  seen  Ascot  suspend  his  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
Derby  in  every  respect,  even  in  its  man- 
agement. Not  here  will  you  find  the 
untended,  dust-creating  road,  but  every- 
thing decent  and  in  order,  tended,  swept 
and  watered.  The  course  at  Ascot  is  not 
of  itself  very  beautiful,  but  its  surround- 
ings are  superb,  and  when  they  are,  as  at 
these  races,  embellished  with  rank  upon 
rank  of  the  equipages  of  all  who  are  fa- 
mous for  taste  in  horseflesh  and  elegance 
of  appointment,  and  the  royal  cortege,  in 
all  the  trappings  and  the  garb  of  state, 
wheels  into  line  in  the  New  Mile  and 
comes  up  the  course  headed  by  the  Master 
of  the  Hounds  in  full  regalia  and  by  his 
huntsmen  and  whippers  in,  few  more  brill- 
iant or  beautiful  sights  can  be  seen.  The 
perfection  of  finish,  the  richness  of  combi- 
nation, the  glitter  and  the  pomp  of  cere- 
monial, of  uniform  and  of  action,  mark 
this  event  as  a  remnant  of  those  royal 
progresses  of  the  Tudors  the  description 
of  which  we  have  read  but  can  scarce 
realize.  It  is  a  faint  echo  of  one  of  those 
gorgeous  progresses  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  sight  of  it  lights  up  the  volumes 
of  Nicholas  the  historian  with  a  welcome 
ray. 

To  those  whose  necessities  or  social 
purposes  do  not  require  a  residence  in  the 
near  neighborhood — to  those  who  would 
be  sorry  to  miss  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
road,  there  happily  is  a  compromise  ;  they 
have  the  rail  from  town  to  Windsor,  and 
can  post  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
Even  as  you  approach  Windsor  your 
pleasures  will  begin,  for  what  more  beau- 
tiful architectural  jewel  ever  stood  out  of 
its  setting  of  glorious  greens   than  royal 
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Windsor  on  the  wooded  cliffs  of  the 
Thames  ?  It  combines  the  hoariness  of 
age  without  its  ruin  ;  the  massiveness  of 
a  fort  without  its  barrenness,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  a  Rhine  castle,  with  the  added 
terrace  gardens  of  an  Italian  palace.  The 
curve  in  the  line  of  rail  brings  out  its 
various  outlines,  unfolding  them  in  grace- 
ful succession — tower  and  bastion,  chapel 
and  hall,  palace  and  town.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
picturesque  group  of  buildings  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  as  you  leave  the 
rail  and  wind  round  its  foot,  passing  here 
the  steps  on  its  almost  perpendicular  sides 
(worthy  of  Capri),  and  thence  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Curfew  Tower  and  the 
Chapel  of  St.  George,  into  the  Long  Walk 
with  its  three  miles  of  lawn-bordered  road 
and  double  avenues  ;  and,  from  the  land 
side,  see  the  castle  and  all  its  surround- 
ings rise  up  more  clearly  into  the  sky 
line,  its  beauties  develop  as  only  those 
who  have  seen  it  can  fully  appreciate. 

From  thence  your  drive  lies  through 
Cranbourne  Chase,  or  Bishop's  Gate, 
Queen   Ann's  Drive    or    Virginia   Water, 


and  ever  the  stately  oaks  of  a  thousand 
years  rear  their  bosky  crowns  and  spread 
their  knarled  arms  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  King  John  ;  the  fern  spreads  its  quiv- 
ering fronds,  the  rhododendron,  growing 
wild,  his  glorious  panoply  of  flower,  and 
such  a  combination  of  sylvan  beauty  lays 
before  you  on  every  side  as  few  parts  of 
England  can  boast  and  no  other  country 
in  the  world  can  excel.  Alive,  withal, 
with  the  conceits  of  Shakespeare's  "  Mer- 
ry Wives,"  and  if  we,  as  if  we  be  wise  we 
shall,  return  at  night  by  Bishop's  Gate, 
and  have  the  good  fortune  of  a  moon,  we 
shall  almost  feel  sure  we  see  the  glim- 
mering lights  of  its  fairy  denizens,  catch 
glimpses  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  hear 
the  ringing  laughs  of  sweet  Mistress  Page 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  frail  and  portly 
knight. 

Ascot,  like  the  Derby,  owes  its  chief 
pleasure  for  the  amateur  and  the  travel- 
er to  its  approaches  and  its  society,  and 
Americans  who  wish  to  see  an  epitome 
of  the  English  people  will  do  well  to  time 
their  visits  so  as  to  embrace  both  "  the 
Derby  "  and  "  the  Cup." 
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A  narrow,  murmuring,  mountain  stream 

Descends  in  noisy  dancing, 
By  merry  glance  and  sunny  gleam 

Our  drowsy  senses  trancing  ; 
To  run  and  swirl  among  the  stones 

Along  some  river  winding, 
In  many  clear,  enticing  tones 

Our  souls  of  trout  reminding. 

M.  L.   D. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  VERMONT 

BY  LIEUTENANT  LEARY,   U.   S.   A. 


OES  some  moral 
force  dwell  in  the  en- 
vironment of  the  moun- 
tains that  gives  the  mar- 
tial spirit  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  their  slopes  ? 
An  observer  who  was 
in  South  America  in  an 
official  capacity  during 
the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  in  1881, 
and  who  was  professionally  habituated  to 
look  critically  at  soldiers,  saw  a  division 
of  Chilian  troops  pass  in  review  at  Lima 
during  the  Chilian  occupation.  They 
were  remarkably  uniform  in  physical 
qualities,  the  tallest  being  not  more  than 
five  feet  eight,  and  the  shortest  not  less 
than  five  feet  six  inches.  He  pronounced 
them  the  finest  troops  he  had  seen,  and 
said  that  their  exploits  in  the  field  were  as 
fine  as  their  appearance  on  parade.  They 
were  fair  exponents  of  that  noble  race, 
the  descendants  of  the  Basque  people  on 
one   side,    and   the   native   races  on    the 
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other,  of  fathers  who  went  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  Spain  to  marry  the 
daughters  of  the  mountains  of  Chili,  and 
to  found  the  model  republic  of  South 
America  on  .the  Pacific. 

As  a  rule  the  men  of  the  mountains 
make  good  soldiers.  From  the  early  days 
of  Thermopylae  they  have  faithfully  stood 
in  the  passes,  or,  leaving  home  for  ser- 
vice, have  distinguished  themselves  in 
every  field  they  have  fought  in.  Prob- 
ably there  are  no  better  troops  in  the 
world  to-day  than  the  swift-moving  Ber- 
saglieri  of  the  Alpine  provinces  of  Italy. 
Like  other  mountaineers,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State  have  al- 
ways made  a  good  name  for  themselves. 
Whether  repelling  the  attacks  of  Indians 
on  the  settlements  of  New  Hampshire 
grants,  or  marching  with  the  eccentric 
Ethan  Allen  to  Ticonderoga,  or  fighting 
with  Warner  at  Hubbardton,  Stark  at 
Bennington  or  Macomb  on  the  Saranac, 
the  men  of  the  Green  Mountains  have  re- 
flected credit  on  their  country. 

In  all  our  national  emergencies  when 
Vermont  has  been  called  on  for  men  and 
money  she  has  responded  characteristically 
to  the  call.  In  the  war  of  181 2  she  fur- 
nished over  five  thousand  regular  troops 
and  twenty-five  hundred  militia  men  to 
the  military  service.  In  the  civil  war, 
out  of  her  total  population  of  315,098  she 
gave  over  thirty-three  thousand  men  to 
the  armies  of  the  Union,  a  number  in  ex- 
cess of  her  proper  quota.  In  all  the  great 
battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Malvern  Hill,  in  the 
second  Bull  Run  campaign,  at  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancello.rsville,  Gettys- 
burg, in  the  Wilderness  campaign,  at  Cold 
Harbor,  Monocacy,  Fisher's  Hill,  Cedar 
Creek,  Petersburg  and  Appomattox,  the 
gallantry  of  the  soldiers  of  Vermont  con- 
ferred imperishable  honor  on  the  State  of 
their  birth.  As  long  as  our  race  endures 
the  name  of  Stannard's  Brigade  will  be 
an  honored  name  in  our  military  history. 

During  the  long  period  01  peace  which 
preceded  1856  the  military  spirit  of  Ver- 
mont lay  dormant.  There  had  not  been 
for  many  years  even  the  semblance  of  a 
military  organization  within  her  borders. 
In  that  year  a  law  was  passed  providing 
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for  the  formation  of  uniformed  compa- 
nies, and  allowing  to  each  member  who 
should  at  Ids  own  expense  be  armed  and 
equipped,  and  perform  each  year  not  less 
than  three  days'  drill,  the  sum  of  $3  an- 
nually. Under  this  law  a  few  independent 
companies  were  formed,  but  there  was  no 
regimental  organization  ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858  a  muster  was  held  at  Bran- 
don in  which  nine  companies  participated. 
At  theclose  of  the  year  i860  the  records 
of  the  Adjutant  General's  office  bore  the 
names  of  twenty-two  companies,  of  which 
seventeen  were  uniformed  after  as  many 
different  fashions.  They  were  armed  with 
smooth-bore  muskets,  and  two  or  three 
companies  still  adhered  to  the  antiquated 
flint,  lock. 

•  Early  in  1861,  in  anticipation  of  the 
struggle  that  was  foreseen  to  be  inevita- 
ble, an  order  was  issued  directing  com- 
pany commanders  to  ascertain  how  many 
of  their  men  would  respond  to  a  requisi- 
tion for  troops  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Favorable  reports  were  received 
from  ten  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of 
376  men  ;  and. this  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
first  regiment  furnished  by  the  State  under 
the  call  for  75,000  men.  The  value  of  even 
so  inconsiderable  a  force  of  militia,  as  a 
school  from  which  to  graduate  officers 
and  soldiers  for  the  sterner  duties  of  war, 
was  seen  in  the  fact  that  over  600  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  that  first  regiment,  out  of  a 
total  membership  of  753,  went  to  the  front 
for  three  years,  or  the  war,  and  256  of 
these  subsequently  received  commissions 
as  officers  in  regiments  sent  from  this  and 


other  States.  To  these  men,  who  were 
the  instructors  and  leaders  of  those  who 
followed  the  first  regiment,  must  be  as- 
cribed much  of  the  subsequent  glory  won 
by  the  Vermont  troops. 

Notwithstanding  this  record,  there  was, 
until  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  in 
1864,  remarkable  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  military  necessi- 
ties of  the  State.  There  was  no  thought 
of  the  maintenance  of  a  State  militia  un- 
til the  St.  Albans  outrage  on  the  Canadian 
border  aroused  public  opinion. 

This  outrage  occurred  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  19,  1864,  when  a  party  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  armed  men  made 
their  appearance  in  the  streets  and  com- 
menced indiscriminately  firing  upon  the 
citizens  and  plundering  the  banks.  Two 
citizens  were  wounded,  one  of  them  fa- 
tally, and  more  than  $200,000  taken  from 
the  banks.  There  was  at  this  time  no 
State  military  organization  in  existence, 
except  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  though 
in  every  village  and  hamlet  there  were 
scores  of  veterans  who  had  served  from 
one  to  three  years  in  the  field.  About 
forty  of  these  veterans  hastily  gathered 
such  weapons  as  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  led  by  Captains  Geo.  R.  Conger,  J. 
W.  Newton  and  F.  S.  Stranahan  (who  was 
aide  -de  -  camp  to  Governor  Ormsby  in 
1888)  went  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders  with- 
in half  an  hour. 

Information  of  the  affair  was  sent  to 
the  Governor  at  Montpelier,  the  telegram 
reaching  him  about  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.     Judging,  from  other   intelligence 
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received,  that  this  was  but  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  similar  outrages  to  be  at- 
tempted along  the  frontier,  prompt  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  defense.  Col.  Red- 
field  Proctor  (now  Secretary  of  War)  was 
sent  to  Burlington  with  directions  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  that  place,  and 
to  take  command  of  ail  forces  that  might 
be  raised  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State. 

The  only  organized  troops  near  at  hand 
were  small  detachments  of  the  Areteran 
Reserve  Corps,  doing  guard  duty  at  the 
United  States  general  hospitals  in  Bur- 
lington, Montpelier  and  Brattleboro. 
These  were  immediately  sent  to  St.  Al- 
bans, Major  William  Austine,  the  United 
States  military  commander  of  the  State, 
assuming  command  of  them.  Arms  were 
procured  from  the  United  States  Arsenal 
at  Vergennes,  and  forwarded  to  the  fron- 
tier towns.  The  cadets  at  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, through  their  commandant,  Gen- 
eral Jackman,  tendered  their  services,  and 
volunteer  companies  were  organized  in  all 
the  principal  towns  during  the  night,  so 
that  by  noon  of  the  20th  an  organized 
force  composed  chiefly  of  veteran  soldiers, 


numbering   1,300, 
was    at    the    dis- 
posal of  the  State 
More   permanent 
measures  were  at  once  inaugu- 
rated   to    put   the    State    in    a 
condition  of  defense.      Provis- 
ional companies  of  militia  were 
organized    throughout    all    the 
northern    counties.     Of  these 
provisional    companies,    thirty- 
one  were  infantry  and  fourteen 
were  cavalry,  the  aggregate  of 
officers  and  men  being  about  2,200. 

On  November  22,  1S64,  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  organizing  the 
militia  was  approved,  and  immediate 
measures  were  taken  for  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

On  November  29  an  order  was  issued 
dividing  the  State  into  twelve  regimen- 
tal districts  and  allowing  thirty  days  for 
filling  the  companies  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment ;  115  of  the  120  companies  author- 
ized by  the  law  were  organized  by  De- 
cember 31,  1864. 

On  January  20,  1865,  the  provisional 
companies  of  infantry,  and  on  June  1, 
1865,  the- provisional  cavalry,  were  dis- 
banded, the  organization  of  the  militia 
having  so  far  progressed  as  to  render  their 
services  no  longer  necessary.  The  twelve 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry  and 
three  batteries  so  raised  were  organized 
as  a  division,  but' the  force  was  wholly 
disbanded  in  1866,  when  the  law  was 
changed  and  provision  made  for  only 
three  regiments.  This  law  was  again 
changed  in  1872  to  one  regiment  of  twelve 
companies,  from  .  which  time  the  present 
National  Guard  of  the  State  mav  be  said 
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to  date.  Since  the  reorganization  of  1872 
an  earnest  effort  for  improvement  has 
characterized  the  work  of  the  State  au- 
thorities. 

The  National  Guard  of  Vermont  was 
first  inspected  by  the  writer,  under  orders 
from  the  War  Department,  in  the  summer 
of  1888,  at  West  Derby,  on  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  opposite  the  thriving  town  of 

To  be  continued 


Newport.  The  camp  was  pitched  on  the 
highlands  overlooking  the  lake. 

It  was  all  that  could  be  asked  as  to 
scenery,  sanitation  and  water  supply. 
Looking  to  the  west  one  could  see  New- 
port nestled  among  the  hills.  Northward, 
within  five  mdes,  lay  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  noble  mountain  of  the  Owl's 
Head  standing  guard  over  the  southern 
border  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the  east  lay 
one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
The  troops  were  brought  to  the  camp  in 
their  trains,  and  by  noon  on  August  21 
all  were  disembarked  and  in  trim  for 
work. 

The  tents  had  been  pitched  by  de- 
tails sent  in  advance.  Thev  were  all  of 
the  regulation  pattern  of  army  wall  tents 
and  were  white  and  in  excellent  order, 
and  arranged  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
the  drill  regulations,  in  column  of  com- 
panies. 

Company  streets  were  sheltered  by 
large  canvas  flies,  which  extended  the 
length  of  the  streets.  The  only  fault  to 
be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  camp 
was  that  a  number  of  more  or  less  ornate 
arches  had  been  erected,  decorated  in 
colors  in  some  cases,  at  the  front  and 
rear  entrances  of  each  street,  on  which 
was  displayed  the  local  name  of  the  com- 
pany, as  "The  Kingsley  Guards,"  "The 
Park  Guards  "  and  other  local  designa- 
tions —  pretty,  but  not  soldierly.  This 
feature  of  the  encampment  was  corrected 
in  the  exercises  of  1889  at  West  Randolph. 
The  camp  was  named  Camp  Governor 
Ormsbv,  in  honor  of  the  Governor. 


IF  WE  MIGHT  WALK  THROUGH  FIELDS  FOREVER  GREEN. 

If  we  might  walk  through  fields  forever  green, 
By  marge  of  summer  waters  still  and  blue, 

With  glint  of  gull's  wings,  white  sails  dimly  seen 
Against  the  bending  heaven  they  fade  into  ; 

If  we  might  walk  for  aye,  for  aye  together, 

Glad  as  young  gods  in  sweet  do-nothing  Aveather, 
How  happy  I  !     How  happy  I  and  you  ! 


Time  doth  refuse  it.     Mortals  meet  to  part. 

July  leads  on  the  bitter-breathed  December, 
With  russet  fields  and  angry  surf  ;  the  heart 

Alone  may  hope  to  love  and  to  remember — 
Alone  may  hope  for  years  all  summer  season 
With  loves  unbroke  by  change,  unchilled  by  treason — 

Alone  may  hope  !     Poor  heart  !     Poor  hoping  heart  ! 

Charles  Noble  Gregory 
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*|||*HERE  are 

Uiy  many  inter- 
esting  features 
about  the  camp 
life  at  the  canoe 
meets  apart  from 
the  canoes  and 
the  races.  At 
the  last  meet  on 
Stave  Island  the 
bugler  was  a 
leading  feature  of 
the  whole  affair, 
in  his  own  esti- 
mation at  any 
rate.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for 
years  to  run  up 
the  flags  in  true 
military  style  at  8 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  drop  them  at 
sunset.  The  signal  for  this  performance 
is  the  firing  of  a  gun  and  a  call  sounded 


TRUMPETER. 


on  the  bugle.  Buglers  there  have  been  at 
former  meets,  amateurs,  who  did  this  duty 
incidentally  ;  but  there  never  before  was 
a  real  professional  bugler  at  a  meet  until 
the  1889  camp  brought  him  forth  from 
his  haunts  at  the  Kingston  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  in  the  full  beauty  of  his 
uniform.  He  was  always  as  neat  as  a 
new  pin,  and  his  little  round  red,  black 
and  gold  cap  never  varied  its  angle. 

He  was  never  happier  than  when  the 
commodore  ordered  a  general  call  at  some 
time  during  the  day,  when  visitors  were 
present  to  admire  his  figure  and  his  per- 
formance. The  calls  he  sounded  were 
certainly  very  pretty  and  beautifully  ren- 
dered. He  was  a  lion  on  regatta  days, 
when  announcements  were  frequently 
made  from  headquarters.  The  bugler 
even  rivaled  as  an  attraction  the  Unk-ta- 
hee,  with  full  crew  on  board  singing  the 
paddling  song.  Unquestionably  he  car- 
ried off  the  palm  in  the  estimation  of  the 
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ladies,  young  and  old,  who  visited  the 
island — and  he  knew  it. 

An  inspiration  of  genius,  however,  which 
will  make  the  A.  C.  A.  meet  of  1889  famous 
for  years  to  come  was  Seavey's  circus. 
The  canoeists  have  had  shows  of  many 
kinds  in  camp  before  —  speeches,  songs, 
minstrels,  mock  trials,  exhibitions  of 
strength  and  skill,  the  illuminated  statue 
of  Liberty,  fireworks,  camp-fire  entertain- 
ments, etc.  —  but  never  before  a  full- 
fledged  circus,  with  all  that  that  implies. 
The  aristocrats'  amateur  New  York  circus 
of  the  winter  was  completely  dimmed  by 
this  grand  performance  on  a  lonely  island 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  last  August. 

The  officers  hired  a  large  three-pole 
tent  for  the  term  of  the  meet,  and  had  it 
erected  in  the  field  near  the  mess  shed 
and  steamboat  landing.  Their  idea  was 
that   meetings  could  be  held  under  it  if 


the  weather  was  stormy,  and  that  it  should 
serve  as  a  general  gathering  place  on  all 
special  occasions.  The  circus  idea  natu- 
rally followed  when  the  question  of  enter- 
tainment came  up  and  Mr.  Seavey  saw 
the  tent.  The  idea  once  started,  it  soon 
gained  headway,  and  " talent"  appeared 
in  many  unexpected  quarters.  Rehearsals 
and  costume  making  were  the  order  of  the 
day  among  the  "selected." 

A  ring  was  plowed  in  the  sod  under  the 
tent,  leveled  off  and  "sawdusted."  Rude 
benches  were  constructed  around  it  for 
the  spectators.  Everyone  in  camp  was 
requested  to  bring  a  lantern  on  the  night 
of  the  performance,  and  these  primitive 
affairs  furnished  the  light,  being  well  dis- 
tributed about  the  interior.  One  end  of 
the  tent  was  screened  off  from  the  rest  for 
the  performers.  Cages  of  wild  animals 
were  improvised  :  the  Royal  Bengal  tiger, 
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ostriches,  and  so  on. 
There  were  four 
clowns  dressed  in  pa- 
jamas, and  appropri- 
ately painted.  T  h  e 
commodore,  in  full 
A.  C.  A.  uniform,  filled 
the  position  of  ring 
master,  and  snapped 
the  long  lash  of  a 
whip  about  the  legs 
of  the  clowns  in  true 
professional  style. 

There  were  Arabs, 
Indians,  cowboys, 
Turks,  wild  men  of 
Borneo,  the  hairy 
man,   a  bear   and   an 

elephant — the  last  two  parts  being  taken  by 
modest  canoe  men.  Gymnastic  feats  were 
performed,  and  tumbling,  indian-club  swing- 
ing and  horizontal-bar  turning,  besides  som- 
ersaults, hand  springs,  cart  wheels,  etc.,  etc. 
There  was  tight -rope  walking  between  the 
big  poles,  the  performer  holding  on  carefully 
with  his  hands  by  a  rope  over  his  head  while 
he  walked.  The  strong  man  appeared  and 
lifted  bodies  marked  many  tons  in  weight. 
The  clowns  sold  lemonade,  peanuts  and  song 
books  during  the  performance,  when  not  oth- 
erwise engaged.  The  crowning  event  of  the 
evening,  however,  was  the  daring  riding  of 
Ma'amselle  Jabberwock.  The  tired  farm  horse 


was  the  noble  steed,  led  round  the  ring  by 
two  strong  and  trusty  men.  Mademoiselle 
jumped  the  scarfs  and  poles  and  plunged 
through  the  paper  hoops,  the  horse  in  each 
instance  being  brought  to  a  full  stop  so 
that  all  could  see  the  wonderful  exhibition. 
It  was  truly  a  noble  two-hour  show. 

One  canoe  meet  is  no  sooner  over  than 
the  men  begin  to  make  plans  for  the  next 
one.  The  first  formal  action,  however,  is 
taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  which  occurs  in  November, 
when  the  canoeing  season  is  practically  over. 
Last  year  was  an  exception.  The  canoe  sea- 
son was  not  over  by  any  means  when  the 
meeting  was  held. 
Quite  as  many  fine 
canoeing  days  came 
in  December  as  in 
August.  The  "bus- 
iness "  of  the  year  is 
then  settled,  and  a 
dinner  follows 
which  caps  the  sea- 
son. A  new  office 
was  created  at  the 
last  meeting  in  New 
York  city  (Novem- 
ber, 1889),  that  of 
librarian,  which  of- 
fice is  a  permanent 
one  (during  good 
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behavior),  with  no  salary.  The  librarian 
keeps  all  the  records  of  the  A.  C.  A., 
except  those  needed  by  the  officers  dur- 
ing their  terms,  and  stores  them  where 
they  can  always  be  referred  to  easily 
and  readily.  W.  P.  Stephens,  of  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  was  appointed  librarian.  Ca- 
noeists generally  are  requested  to  fur- 
nish him  with  such  information  as  they 
possess  about  water  routes  and  canoeing 
voyages  they  have  taken,  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  other  canoeists  contemplating 
similar  excursions.  Those  who  are  in 
search  of  information  can  obtain  it  by 
writing  to  the  librarian. 

The  executive  committee  also  decides 
where  the  annual  meet  will  be  held.  It 
is  quite  curious  that  the  spot  decided  on 
for  1890  was  suggested  as  a  most  de- 
sirable place  by  the  editor  of  Outing  in 
an  article  (in  Outing  for  October,  1886) 
about  a  canoe  trip  he  made  with  a  friend, 
in  which  he  says  : 

"  There  is  no  part  of  Peconic  Bay  that 
does  not  offer  some  attraction,  and  for  a 
canoeing  cruise  it  is  almost  ideal.  Being 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  commerce  the 
life  of  the  people  around  about  savors  of 
the  pastoral  and  homely  pleasures  usually 
led  by  those  who  have  not  been  brought 
up  to  think  that  prosperity  is  secured  by 
successfully  fleecing  the  stranger.  To 
.appreciate  the  Peconic  population  a  canoe- 
ist should  first  have  sampled  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Long  Branch  or  Niagara/' 

One  of  the  finest  canoe  cruises  in  the 
world   is   from    New  York,   through    the 
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bays  on  the  South  Shore  of  Long  Island, 
to  Jessup's  Neck.  The  wind  during  most 
of  the  summer  is  favorable,  and  the  run 
can  be  made  easily  in  three  or  four 
days. 

More  will  be  known  about  canoes  and 
canoeing  after  the  August  meet  of  1890, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  sails  and  their 
propelling  power,  for  many  minds  are 
working  on  these  canoe  problems.  The 
results  when  reached  will  most  certainly 
be  chronicled  in  Outing. 
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THE    GREAT    DANE    OR   GERMAN    MASTIFF. 


BY    EDWIN    H.    MORRIS. 


HE  admirers  of  the  majes- 
tic and  useful  in  dogs 
have  lately  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  gain  great- 
er recognition  in  America 
for  a  certain  species  com- 
mon to  Germany  and 
best  known  by  the  name 
of  Great  Danes.  Cedric 
the  Saxon,  whose  por- 
trait was  taken  a  few 
days  before  he  was  poi- 
soned by  some  miscreant, 
may  be  considered  a  type.  These  dogs 
are  variously  named.  In  England  they 
are  called  the  Great  Danes  ;  the  Ameri- 
can Club,  formed  at  Chicago  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  this  breed,  have  decided 
to  call  them  "  German  mastiff  or  Great 
Dane."  In  Germany  itself  they  are 
known  under  a  confusing  multiplicity  of 
titles,  "German  mastiff,"  "Danish  Dogge," 
"Ulmer  Dogge"  or  "Deutsche  Doggen." 
These  dogs  are  of  enormous  propor- 
tions and  of  great  strength,  having  a  jaw 
that  would  take  the  contents  of  a  dish  as 
a  mouthful.  Cid  Campeador,  who  after 
the  death  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  held  un- 


disputed sway  in  England,  could  do  this 
with  ease,  and  so  strong  was  he  that  when 
he  had  his  picture  taken  he  shifted  the 
location  of  his  kennel  in  an  instant.  It 
was  made  of  solid  timber,  six  feet  square, 
and  took  four  strong  men  to  lift  back. 
He  could  jump  a  gate  six  feet  high  with 
ease.  He  weighed  175  pounds.  They  are 
noted  quite  as  much,  however,  for  their 
marvelous  sagacity,  high .  courage,  obedi- 
ence, and  loyalty  of  nature  as  for  strength 
and  agility. 

To  the  Germans  is  due  the  credit  of 
preserving  this  majestic  breed  during  long 
years  of  neglect  in  other  countries.  Some 
years  since  English  breeders  visited  Ger- 
many and,  recognizing  the  merits  of  these 
dogs  and  the  advantages  they  possessed, 
quietly  bought  man}^  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens, and  their  skill  and  knowledge .  of 
breeding  have  since  enabled  them  to  raise 
some  very  fine  dogs. 

The  origin  of  this  grand  dog  is  some- 
what obscure.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  is  descended  from  the  dogs  of 
war  of  the  ancients,  and  they  in  their 
turn  were  probably  derived  from  the 
watch  doafs  delineated  on  the  monuments 
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of  Assyria,  Nineveh  and  Egypt,  or  repre- 
sented by  fossilated  remains  discovered 
in  caves  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  so 
that  for  antiquity  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  him.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Corinth  was  besieged  one  of  the 
outposts,  which  included  fifty  dogs,  was 
assailed.  Every  dog  but  one  died  at  his 
post,  and  he,  named  Soter,  perceiving 
that  he  was  the  only  one  left  alive,  turned, 
fled,  awoke  the  drunken  garrison  and 
saved  Corinth.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
every  Greek  fortress  had  a  pack  of  dogs 
as  a  portion  of  the  garrison.  Cyrus  had 
his  dogs  of  war,  like  the  Hyrcanians,  the 
Paonians  and  the  Magnesians.  In  the 
Pcecile  of  Athens  there  are  pictures  of 
warriors  with  their  dogs  that  fought  with 
them  in  battle,  and  Marathon  was  noted 
for  both  human  and  canine  warriors. 
That  the  Romans  used  the  dog  in  war  is 
quite  certain,  for  in  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum  they  have  been  discovered  de- 
picted wearing  mail  like  their  companions 
in  arms. 

Many  are  the  stories  of  faithfulness  and 
strength  of  which  the  Great  Dane  is  the 
hero.    A  thrilling  scene,  bringing  the  won- 


derful powers  and  sagacity  of  these  dogs 
into  bold  relief,  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  It  was  told  by  a  lady 
who  was  known  to  have  gone  through 
the  perils  of  the  Mutiny.  "Those  scars 
on  the  back  of  each  hand,"  remarked  she, 
"  were  made  when  I  was  crucified,  and  it 
occurred  thus  :  I  was  tied,  stripped  to 
the  skin,  to  a  gun  carriage,  and  dragged 
for  miles  over  the  burning  plain,  the  yell- 
ing fiends  of  Hindoos  laughing  at  my 
sufferings  and  my  shame.  Released  at 
last,  I  was  only  transferred  to  a  worse 
condition,  for,  selecting  a  bare  place  on 
the  ground,  I  was  crucified  face  upward 
with  four  bayonets,  one  through  each 
hand  and  foot  ;  and  these  devils  having 
lighted  a  fire  on  my  chest  of  small  sticks, 
etc.,  I  was  left  to  die.  Of  course  I  had 
fainted  long  ere  this,  but  as  I  slowly  came 
to  myself  I  found  something  striving  to 
uproot  one  of  the  bayonets.  It  was  my 
faithful  Boy,  a  boarhound  I  had  had  for 
some  years,  who,  being  left  ten  miles  away 
in  an  outhouse  when  our  home  was 
wrecked  and  my  husband  shot,  had  some- 
.how  escaped  and  found  his  mistress.  By 
degrees  he  loosened  the  bayonet  from  the 
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ground,  and,  one  hand  free,  together  we 
soon  removed  the  other  horrible  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  I  am  here  to-day  to 
tell  the  story.  This  may  appear  to  you 
incredible,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  true, 
and,"  pointing  to  a  curious  relic  in  a  small 
glass  case,  "  there  is  one  of  my  savior's 
paws,  which  reminds  me  very  often  of 
that  too  awful  time." 

The  past  of  this  grand  dog  in  America 
has  been  very  uneventful.  One  of  the 
first  ever  brought  to  this  country  was 
from  the  kennel  of  the  King  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  about  the  year  1862,  and  he  was 
considered  such  a  rarity  that  he  was  put 
on  exhibition   at  the  corner  of   Broome 
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street  and  Broadway.  He  was  a  white 
dog  with  blue  splashes,  and  was  eventu- 
ally purchased  by  an  enterprising  firm  of 
Philadelphia  brewers  for  600  kegs  of  their 
prime  lager.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
new  club  considerable  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  breed,  and  the  number  ex- 
hibited at  the  late  New  York  show  and  at 
Chicago  was  double  that  of  the  previous 
year  ;  besides,  at  Chicago  a  noted  German 
breeder  officiated  as  judge,  and  came 
from  his  native  country  for  this  purpose. 
The  standard  adopted  by  the  American 
Club  is  supposed  to  favor  those  of  mastiff 
conformation  and  not  the  type  favored  by 
the  English  and  many   of  the  far-seeing 


German  breeders.  To  those  who  prefer 
a  dog  more  resembling  a  greyhound, 
and  who  consider  a  combination  of  agil- 
ity, strength  and  symmetry,  united  with 
courage,  to  be  a  desideratum,  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Countess  of  Warwick  gives  a 
good  idea.  She  is  perhaps  an  extreme 
instance,  for  behind  her  shoulders  she  is 
decidedly  of  the  light  hound-like  confor- 
mation. Yet  both  German  and  English 
breeders  agree  that  she  is  nearly  perfec- 
tion in  shoulders  and  neck,  and  that  her 
head,  taken  in  conjunction  with  her  sym- 
metry and  agility,  makes  her  an  excellent 
model ;  hence  we  find  that  she  has  had  a 
successful  show-bench  career,  winning  first 
prize  at  a  kennel  club 
show  at  the  Agricultu- 
ral Hall,  London. 

In  giving  voice  to 
the  prevailing  opinion, 
it  may  be  said  that  if 
it  is  really  desirable  to 
maintain  or  breed  for 
mastiff  c  h  a  r  act  e  r  it 
must  be  remembered 
that  the  English  mas- 
tiff will  be  a  strong  op- 
ponent. The  foresight 
of  the  English  breeders 
directing  the  selection 
of  dogs  more  of  the 
Countess  of  Warwick 
type  is  therefore  shown, 
for  they  have  sufficient 
speed  to  catch  big 
game  where  the  woods 
are  not  so  dense  and 
the  prey  not  as  heavy 
as  the  wild  boar,  as 
well  as  strength  of  limb 
and  power  of  jaw  suf- 
ficient to  hold  it.  As 
a  guard  and  compan- 
ion this  type  is  all  that  is  desirable,  grace 
and  elegance  being  combined  with  utility 
and  symmetry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  conserva- 
tive Germans  and  Americans  of  German 
descent  argue  that  just  as  it  is  desirable 
to  breed  English  mastiffs  true  to  the  old 
English  mastiff  standard,  so  it  is  well  to 
maintain  the  strong  build  and  the  immense 
proportions  of  the  German  dog  rather 
than  the  modern  Danish  or  English  type. 
The  true  German  type  is  well  illustrat- 
ed by  Hannibal.  His  visit  to  America 
may  not  be  very  satisfactory,  looking  at 
his  bench-show  awards  ;  still,  he  is  the 
unconquered  hero  of  the  day  in  Germany, 
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being  the  winner  there  of  numer- 
ous first  prizes  and  trophies.  He 
is  by  no  means  the  massive  animal 
required  to  fill  the  bill  of  the 
American  Club,  for  he  is  rather  a 
moderate -sized,  symmetrical  dog, 
with  a  powerful  front,  great  depth 
of  chest,  beautifully-arched  neck, 
supporting  a  head  expressing  de- 
ter mi  nation  and  a  jaw  with 
strength  enough  to  carry  it  out  ; 
yet  he  is  of  a  mild,  friendly  nature 
and  shows  no  aggressive  tenden- 
cies, in  this  respect  fulfilling  the 
all-important  requirements  in  dogs 
of  such  power.  There  is  little  in- 
dication of  the  powerful  loin  or 
the  enormous  size  called  for  by 
the  American  standard,  and  his 
most  striking  feature  is  rather  an 
elegant  poise,  combined  with  an  agile, 
powerful  frame  and  very  spirited  contour. 
The  fact  that  M.  Riego,  the  chief  English 
breeder,  has  recently  purchased  a  bitch 
in  Germany  in  whelp  to  Hannibal  seems 
to  infer  that  both  the  English  and  Ger- 
man breeders  are  in  accord  with  regard 
to  matters  of  type. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  was  selected 
rather  to  illustrate  the  differences  and  ten- 
dencies than  as  a  representative  English 
dog,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that 
there  are  monsters  of  this  breed  in  that 
country.  Cid  Campeador,  for  instance, 
already  referred  to,  has  won  the  Great 
Dane  cup  three  times  in  succession,  and 
at  Brussels,  in  1885,  in  a  class  comprising 
the  best  dogs  of  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  he  carried  off  the 
first  prize  and  J>rix  d  honneur\  His  meas- 
urements are  : 

Height  at  shoulder 34  inches. 

Girth  of  brisket 42         " 

"       "  skull 24         " 

"       "  muzzle  (midway) 13 j4     " 
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Length  of  head — occiput  to  nose.. .    13^2  inches. 

Girth  of  forearm H/4      " 

Total  length 81  }4      " 

His  son  Canute  measured  32^  inches 
at  shoulder  and  weighed  148  pounds  when 
but  nine  months,  and  a  bitch  named  El- 
viva  was  33  inches,  and,  considering  the 
proportionate  difference  of  two  inches  be- 
tween dogs  and  bitches,  she  may  be  con- 
sidered to  excel  her  sire.  On  reference  to 
the  standard  it  wdl  be  seen  that  English 
breeders  have  exceeded  it  in  some  im- 
portant points. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  dogs  will  again  be  made  use  of 
in  warfare,  though  not,  as  in  the  old 
times,  for  their  viciousness.  Dogs  are 
now  being  trained  by  the  German,  French 
and  Austrian  armies  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  dispatches  and  ammunition,  to 
act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  outposts  and  sen- 
tinels. 

In  France  the  chien  militaire  is  a  recog- 
nized institution  provided  for  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  different  dog  corps 
go  through  a  specified  training  and  show 
much  aptitude. 

The  German  "  schools  for  dogs "  are 
found  in  nearly  all  the  garrisons,  and 
the  whole  dog  service  is  under  one  of 
the  generals  in  command.  They  are 
taught  to  detest  a  French  or  a  Russian 
.uniform,  and  a  part  of  their  drill  consists 
in  detecting  men  in  ambush.  They  get 
quite  expert  in  their  searches  and  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  friends  and  ene- 
mies. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Germans  should 
prefer  the  native  dogs  for  such  work,  for 
in  swiftness,  power,  sagacity  and  faithful- 
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ness  the  Great  Dane  is  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

The  following  are  the  points,  and  their 
value,  of  the  German  mastiff  or  Great 
Dane,  adopted  by  the  German  Mastiff  or 
Great  Dane  Club  of  America  : 

i.  General  Appearance. — Of  powerful 
and  elegant  build,  strong  and  muscular, 
supple  action,  graceful  and  dignified  car- 
riage and  movement,  coat  short  and  fine, 
head  and  neck  carried  high. 

2.  Height. — In  height  dogs  should  not 
be  less  than  thirty  inches  straight  meas- 
urement at  the  shoulders,  and  bitches  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  inches. 

3.  Weight. — Dogs  of  the  above  height 
should  weigh  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  and  bitches  not  less 
than  one  hundred  pounds. 

4.  Body. — The  body  should  be  long, 
somewhat  inclined  to  roundness  and  com- 
pact. Belly  well  drawn  up,  yet  well  pro- 
portioned, not  gaunt  nor  tucked  up  like 
the  greyhound,  but  showing  muscle  and 
strength. 

5.  Head. — The  head  or  skull  should 
neither  be  domed  nor  flat  ;  rather  lengthy 
and  not  too  broad  ;  the  frontal  bones 
slightly  raised  ;  little  indentation  between 
the  eyes,  with  very  little  or  no  stop  ; 
cheek  muscles  well  developed  ;  face  not 
too  broad. 

6.  Ears. — The  ears  should  be  small  and 
carried  high,  something  like  those  of  the 
greyhound.  The  ears  may  or  may  not 
be  cropped.  '  When  cropped  they  resem- 
ble those  of  the  bull  terrier. 

7.  Eyes. — The  eyes  should  be  small, 
round  and  deeply  set,  with  a  sharp  ex- 
pression, and  may  be  light  or  the  various 
shades  of  brown  or  hazel,  or  in  harmony 
with  the  general  color  of  the  dog. 

8.  Nose. — The  nose  should  be  large, 
with  bridge  well  arched. 

9.  Muzzle.  —  The  muzzle  should  be 
broad  and  strong,  and  rather  square  or 
blunt  at  the  point. 

10.  Lips. — The  lips  in  front  should  be 
blunt,  not  hanging  too  much  over  the 
sides,  but  with  well-defined  folds  at  the 
angle  of  the  mouth. 

11.  Jaw. — The  lower  jaw  should  nei- 
ther be  short  nor  long,  but  should 
bring  the  teeth  to  meet  evenly. 

12.  Neck. — The  neck  should  be  rather 
long,  very  strong  and  muscular,  well 
arched,  without  dewlap  or  loose  skin 
about  the  throat.  The  junction  of  the 
head  and  neck  should  be  strongly  pro- 
nounced 


13.  Forequarters. — The  shoulders  should 
be  sloping  and  muscular,  the  elbows  well 
under  and  neither  turned  inward  nor  out- 
ward. 

Legs. — The  forearms  should  be  very 
muscular,  with  large  bone,  knees  strong, 
not  bent,  ankles  or  pasterns  muscular, 
and  the  whole  leg  straight,  strong  and 
well  proportioned. 

14.  Chest. — The  chest  should  be  of 
good  width,  but  not  too  broad  ;  deep  in 
the  brisket. 

15.  Back. — The  back  should  be  muscu- 
lar and  not  too  long,  nor  hollow,  nor  quite 
straight,  but  showing  a  very  slight  ten- 
dency to  arch. 

16.  Loin. — The  loin  should  be  broad, 
strong  and  well  arched,  and  muscular 
above  and  below. 

17.  Tail. — The  tail  should  reach  to  the 
hock,  strong  at  the  root,  fine  and  taper- 
ing to  the  end,  and  be  carried  horizontally 
with  the  back,  or  very  slightly  upward, 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  curve  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  but  must  not  curl,  or  be  carried 
high  or  over  the  back. 

18.  Hindquarters.  —  The  buttocks  or 
hips  should  be  well  developed  and  strong, 
rounding  gradually  to  root  of  tail,  thighs 
muscular,  with  good  bone,  and  second 
thighs  long  and  strong  ;  hocks  well  let 
down,  or  low,  and  straight,  turning  neither 
in  nor  out ;  ankles  strong  in  bone  and 
muscle. 

19.  Feet. — The  feet  should  be  large  and 
round,  and  well  set  on  ankles  turning 
neither  inward  nor  outward.  Toes  well 
arched  and  closed,  nails  strong  and 
curved. 

20.  Hair  or  Coat. — The  hair  or  coat 
should  be  short,  hard  and  dense,  with  no 
fringe  or  long  hair  on  legs  or  tail. 

21.  Color  and  Markings. — The  recog- 
nized colors  are  the  various  shades  of 
gray  or  blue,  mouse  color,  black,  white, 
red  or  fawn  ;  also  brindle,  or  tiger 
striped  on  white  ground,  with  patches  of 
dark  colors. 

22.  Symmetry. — The  symmetry  of  the 
whole  body  should  be  of  a  high  order, 
with  well  defined  and  gracefully  curved 
lines,  and  the  whole  appearance  should  in- 
dicate power,  activity,  courage  and  nobil- 
ity of  character. 

23.  Faults. — The  faults  most  common 
are  too  heavy  or  too  houndy  a  head,  too 
highly  arched  frontal  bone  and  deep 
"stop  "or  indentation  between  the  eyes, 
too  broad  a  face,  too  short  or  too  light  a 
muzzle,  too  long  ears  and  hanging  flat  to 
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the  face,  too  short  a  neck,  full  develop  or 
loose  skin  on  neck,  too  narrow  or  too 
broad  a  chest,  sunken  or  quite  straight 
back,  bent  forelegs,  over  bent  fetlocks, 
cow  hocked  hind  legs,  dew  claws,  if 
loose,  better  none,  not  permissible,  twisted 
feet,  spreading  toes,  too  coarse  or  long 
coat,  too  heavy  or  too  highly  carried  or 
curved  tail,  or  with  a  brush  underneath, 
weak  or  narrow  loin  or  hindquarters,  a 
general  lack  of  muscle,  want  of  symmetry 
and  a  general  absence  of  character  in  ap- 
pearance. 

MINIMUM    SIZE   AND    WEIGHT. 

Dogs 30  in.         120  lbs. 

Bitches 28  in.         100  lbs. 

APPROXIMATE    MEASUREMENTS. 

Dogs.  Bitches. 

Height 32  in.  30  in. 

Weight 140  lbs.  120  lbs. 

Length,    from    tip    of  nose  to 

occiput 12  in.  n  in. 

Occiput  to  middle  of  shoul- 
ders     14  in.  12  in. 

Middle  of  shoulders  to  set  on 

of  tail 34  in.  32  in. 

Length  of  tail. 22  in.  20  in. 

Girth  of  skull.... 24  in.  22  in. 


Girth  of  neck 26  in.  24  in. 

Muzzle,     between    eyes     and 

nose 12  in.  11  in. 

Girth  of  chest 38  in.  34  in. 

Girth  of  loin 32  in.  30  in, 

Girth  of  thigh 17  in.  15  in. 

Girth  of  second  thigh 13  in.  11  in. 

Girth  of  forearm 10  in.  S}4  in. 

VALUE   OF    POINTS. 

Height , 10 

General  appearance  and  symmetry 10 

Action 7 

Temperament  and  character 4 

Head— Skull 5  1 

Ears 3  { 

Eyes 3  j 

Nose,  muzzle  and  lips 4  J 

Neck 5 

Forequarters — Shoulders 5  ? 

Legs S) 

Body — Chest 5  ") 

Back 4  L- 

Belly 2  [ I5 

Loin 4  J 


15 


Tail. 


5 

Hindquarters — Buttocks  or  hips 5  ) 

Thighs  and  legs 5  f 

Feet,  toes  and  nails 5 

Coat 4 

Total : ■    .100 


MERCURY  WITH   HIS   WINGED    FEET   COULD    NEVER   DO    BETTER   THAN    THIS. 


A   MORNING   IN   THE   COUNTRY   A-WHEEL. 


BY    DR.    ALFRED    C.    STOKES. 


GO  a-fishing,"  said 
Tom,  weary  with 
the  week's  work, 
his  pale  cheek 
flushing  at  the 
happy  prospect. 
"  I  go  a-fishing, 
and  you  ?  " 

"Into  the 
country  a-wheel, 
by  sunrise  to- 
morrow, go  I." 
Can  there  be 
two  human 
beings  precisely 
alike  in  their 
tastes  ?  To  keep  the  balance  of  nature 
steady  every  man  is  unlike  every  other 
man.  So  Tom  fishes  and  I  go  a-wheeling. 
Polly  puts  up  a  lunch  for  him,  making 
similar  enticing  suggestions  to  me.  But 
nay,  nay,  dearest  Polly,  the  world  is  kind 
to  a  wheelman. 

Do  you  know  how  the  road  bends 
around  the  big  willow  which  stands  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank  where  the  wild 
roses  are  so  plentiful  and  so  bright, 
where  Forget-me-not  and  Veronica  (sweet 
saint)  run  down  the  slope  into  the  wa- 
ter that  stands  there  still  for  a  moment 
before  it  brawls  under  the  railroad  and 
splashes  into  the  culvert  ?  The  other 
road  turns  the  other  way  into  the  hot  sun, 
and  the  sand,  and  the  dust,  with  the  mill 
pond  at  the  end,  and  Tom  trudges  along 
that  road.  The  cork  dangling  on  his  line 
is  the  last  I  see  of  him,  and  his  cheery 
whistle  the  last  I  hear  as  we  part  at  the 
forking  of  the  ways. 

Into  the  country  a-wheel.  Where  ?  No 
matter  ;  call  it  to  Nowhere.  How  far?  'Tis 
the  same  ;  call  it  there  and  back  again. 

The  world  seems  made  anew  at  every 
summer  sunrise.  The  air  is  so  sweet  and 
cool,  the  mist  so  faint  and  blue  ;  the  clouds 
are  so  soft  and  fleecy,  and  so  daintily 
tinted  ;  the  whole  earth  seems  so  fresh 
and  dewy,  and  it  looks  so  young  and 
bright  that  I  can  never  quite  free  myself 
of  the  notion  that  the  world  has  died  in 
the  night  and  arisen  from  its  tomb  beauti- 
fied. Smoothly,  swiftly,  without  effort,  the 
wheel  glided  along  the  path,  and  so  silent- 
ly that  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
dawn  save  the  occasional  crunching  of  a 


pebble,  or  the  gentle  swish  against  the 
spokes  of  a  daisy  or  a  cluster  of  early 
golden  rod.  But  suddenly,  so  suddenly 
that  I  started  as  if  waking  from  a  happy 
dream,  and  my  hand  involuntarily  clutch- 
ed the  brake,  the  stillness  became  trem- 
ulous with  the  whirring  of  wings  and 
vibrant  with  rippling  melody  from  the 
throats  of  countless  birds  that  leaped 
out  of  the  grass,  or  floated  out  of  the 
tree  tops  into  the  golden  light  with  flut- 
ter of  pinions  and  gush  of  song.  How 
charming  it  was,  and  what  a  tremendous 
stone  I  overlooked,  and  what  a  "header" 
I  took  just  there  !  Oh,  well  !  the  fly  often 
gets  into  the  ointment.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Solomon  it  has  had  that  habit.  I 
toss  the  stone  aside  to  save  some  other 
rider  a  fall,  get  out  the  oil  can  and  re- 
fresh the  trusty  wheel,  remount,  and  the 
world  will  still  go  on,  and  so  shall  I. 

Down  the  hill,  smoothly,  fast  and  fast 
and  faster  :  Mercury  with  his  winged  feet 
could  never  do  better  than  this.  The 
wind  whistles  past  my  ears,  it  murmurs 
among  the  spokes,  it  filters  cool  through 
my  old  jersey  shirt.  The  zigzag  fence 
is  a  crooked  brown  streak  by  the  road 
side,  the  daisies  seem  a  white  cloud  beside 
it.  A  flying  beetle  and  the  flying  wheel- 
man meet  face  to  face  in  a  collision  that 
leaves  a  red  streak  on  the  rider's  cheek 
and  a  frantic  beetle  in  the  dust.  How 
the  road  rushes  in  at  the  front  and  away 
at  the  back  !  Flying  ?  Could  flying  be 
better  than  this  ?  Could  flying  require 
less  exertion  ?  I  only  sit  in  the  saddle, 
while  the  wheel  and  old  mother  nature 
have  the  struggle  to  themselves,  and  na- 
ture seems  to  enjoy  the  ease  with  which 
the  wheel  outwits  her  ;  yet  she  is  biding 
her  time  ;  she  will  have  her  price  in  the 
end.  But  see  the  stream  down  yonder, 
glistening  between  the  bushes,  and  the 
bridge  above  it  and  that  quick  turn  in  the 
road  beyond  !  Down  brakes,  my  boy  ! 
Easy  now,  good  wheel  ;  thou  hast  done 
well,  and  I  love  thee  for  it.  Polly  shall 
know  of  thy  good  deeds  this  very  day, 
and  Polly  will  laugh  with  pleasure,  I  am 
sure,  and  she  will  say  that  if  Tom  was 
half  what  a  decent  brother  should  be  he 
would  have  bought  her  a  tricycle  long 
ago. 

Over    the    bridge    with    a   roar    and    a 
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I   STOPPED   AT   POLLY  S   DOOR. 


rumbling  rattle  of  loose  planks,  a  swerve 
to  the  left  around  that  quick  bend  in  the 
road,  and  a  pond  lies  in  the  wooded  hol- 
low, with  lily  pads  dotting  its  placid  shal- 
lows, the  great  white  blossoms  floating 
between.  On  its  bosom  rests  a  boat,  an 
inverted  counterpart  meeting  it  keel  to 
keel  ;  in  each  a  fisherman,  the  one  plying 
his  line  from  water  into  ether,  while 
Tom's  line  meets  his  shadow's  where  the 
water  meets  the  air. 

"  Hel-lo-o,  Tom  !  How  do  they  bi-i-te 
to-day-ay  ? " 

I  could  see  a  look  of  pleased  surprise 
flit  across  his  face  as  he  flung  up  his  arm 
and  faintly,  as  it  seemed  over  the  water, 
called  out  the  small  boy's  well-known 
salutation  to  the  bicyclist : 

"  Say,  mister,  please  to  ring  your 
be-e-11  !  " 

The  bushes  and  trees  rushed  between 
us  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  But  I  thought 
of  him  and  especially  of  Polly's  lunch. 
Wheeling  is  the  poetry  of  motion  when 
the  road  is  good.  From  it  all  things  so 
earthy  as  meat  and  drink  ought  to  be 
eliminated  ;  but  the  cyclist  who  tries  the 
aesthetic  experiment  will  learn  that,  al- 
though he  may  fly  over  the  land  like  an- 
other Mercury,  he  must  have  something 
more  substantial  than  ambrosia  and  honey 
dew.  Filling  one's  stomach  with  the  east 
wind  has  been  tried,  but,  as  I  have  read, 
the  result  was  not  agreeable. 

To-day  Polly's  lunch  basket  continued 
to  haunt  my  memory  after  passing  Tom, 


for  breakfast  time  was  near,  and 
so  was  a  hill,  sloping  the  wrong 
way.  Now,  if  you  have  never 
tried  it,  you  may  not  know  that 
there  is  a  difference  between 
wheeling  down  hill  and  wheeling 
up  ;  you  will  be  wiser  after  try- 
ing. At  first  approach  the  hill 
seems  a  small  and  innocent  af- 
fair, but  near  the  middle  it  has 
the  habit  of  stretching  out,  and 
the  more  you  pedal  the  more  it 
stretches,  and  the  more  it  stretch- 
es the  more  you  peg  away,  until 
you  rise  in  the  saddle,  stand  on 
those  pedals  and  walk  the  ma- 
chine up  that  hill,  or  try  to,  push- 
ing with  all  the  muscle  nature 
has  given  you.  The  heart 
thumps  and  jumps,  and  pumps 
the  blood  into  the  lungs,  until 
the  rider  pants  and  gasps  for 
breath. 

Drops  stand  in  great  beads  on 
his  forehead,  and  run  into  streams  that 
trickle  off  his  chin.  The  wheel  moves 
slower  and  slower,  the  heart  bounds 
faster,  the  legs  feel  as  if  they  had  been 
pounded  ;  but  keep  it  up  a  little  longer  ; 
push,  push  once  more  ;  the  haven  of  rest 
is  in  view  ;  down  w'ith  that  pedal  once 
again,  and  pray  it  may  not  slip,  or  some- 
thing will  happen.  At  last,  with  one  de- 
spairing gasp,  one  frantic  tug  at  the  han- 
dles, one  valiant  push  on  the  pedals,  and 
the  crest  of  the  hill  is  surmounted.  That 
is  work  !  It  is  also  plain  prose.  There  is 
no  running  together  of  fence  rails  into  a 
brown  streak.  The  daisies  and  the  toad 
flax  stand  out  with  individual  distinct- 
ness, and  the  road  seems  to  stand  still. 
Then  it  is  that  nature  demands  her  price 
for  the  pleasure  of  coasting  down  hill,  and 
she  collects  all  arrearages. 

After  climbing  a  long  slope  before 
breakfast  the  sight  of  a  farm  house  at  the 
top  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  world.  However  devoid  of  paint, 
however  peculiar  in  an  architectural  way, 
that  dwelling  may  be,  it  will  certainly 
shelter  human  beings  in  whose  breasts 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  has  changed 
to  the  richest  cream.  Humanity  in  the 
city  may  be  humanity,  but  in  the  country 
the  bicyclist  always  meets  a  kindlier  recep- 
tion, always  receives  generous  treatment, 
and  soon  discovers  that  his  city  opinion 
of  his  fellow  man  must  be  changed  before 
it  is  applicable  to  the  farmer  and  the 
farmer's   wife.     I  had   heard  of  angels  in 
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disguise,  but  until  I  went  a-wheeling  they 
were  rather  more  than  microscopic  in  my 
experience.  I  thought  they  were  like 
fairies,  the  genii  and  the  brownies,  scarce. 

The  wheel  and  I  were  fifteen  miles  from 
home  when  we  ran  into  a  farm  yard  at  the 
top  of  this  wearisome  hill.  The  bicycle 
had  been  gently  complaining  that  it  was 
thirsty  for  oil,  and  the  rider  had  been 
moaning  loudly  in  spirit  for  the  flesh  pots 
and  the  water  brooks. 

A  bicycle  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  mag- 
netism about  it  that  attracts  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  men.  In  the  small  boy  it 
produces  a  species  of  mild  delirium,  ac- 
companied by  a  torrential  flow  of  words, 
questions,  sighs  and  bold  desires  toward 
ownership.  Among  the  men  the  first 
query  usually  is  : 

"  If  I  may  ask,  what  now  might  be  the 
cost  of  one  of  them  bicycles  ?  " 

And  the  answer  is  generally  followed 
by  the  remark  : 

"  Why,  that's  as  much  as  a  buggy.  Well, 
I'll  be  durned  !  " 

The  ladies  of  the  family  examine  the 
spokes,  the  saddle  and  the  long  levers,  and 
I  always  know  the  coming  questions  : 

"Ain't  those  wires  pretty  weak?  and 
ain't  that  seat  awful  little  ?  Seems  pretty 
hard,  too  ;  should  think  you  would  like 
to  have  a  cushion." 

The  young  man  of  the  family  examines 
the   ratchet    boxes    and 
says  : 

"  I  s'pose  there's  a 
spring  inside  there  ;  but 
don't  it  make  you  push 
hard  ?  Seems  to  me  I'd 
ruther  have  a  buggy  and 
a  fast  horse.  Can  take 
company,  you  see  ?  " 

Yes,  I  do  see,  and  I 
thjnk  of  Polly  and  wish 
I  could  be  less  selfish. 
Then  says  the  father 
once  more  : 

"  I  would  like  you  to 
ride  that  thing,  so's  I 
can  have  a  good  look 
close  to.  Just  run  down 
the  lane  a  little,  won't 
you  ?" 

Then  the  rider  tries  to 
mount  with  less  than  the 
traditional  forty  hops, 
glides  off  in  the  most 
dignified  way,  turns 
around  with  an  exagger- 
ated inclination  of  body 


and  wheel,  dismounting  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  if  it  was  as  easy  as  rolling 
off  a  log — as  it  is — while  the  men  in  the 
company  ask  in  chorus  : 

"  How  long  would  it  take  me  to  learn 
to  do  that  ?  " 

The  good  seed  is  sown  in  a  word  or 
two,  and  before  long  there  will  be  a  bi- 
cycle and  many  bruises  in  that  family. 

I  knew  right  well  what  was  in  store  as 
the  wheel  and  I  glided  into  that  farm 
yard,  and  I  asked  at  the  kitchen  door 
for  a  drink.  The  whole  family  and  the 
visitors  came  out.  The  familiar  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  rehearsed.  The 
bicycle  was  taken  into  the  carriage  house 
to  be  safe  from  a  possible  shower,  and 
the  rider  was  taken  into  the  dining  room 
for  breakfast,  while  the  farmer  expressed 
his  opinion  about  Pasteur,  cremation  and 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  "  which  he  had 
read  of  in  the  newspapers." 

The  good  people  in  the  country  break- 
fast early,  and  it  was  not  late,  according 
to  city  notions,  when  the  wheel  and  its 
rider  turned  homeward,  yet  the  herbage 
was  still  wet  with  dew,  and  the  breath  of 
the  young  morning  was  still  fresh  and 
fragrant.  The  small  boy  was  astir  by  the 
roadside.  He  had  begun  his  daily  round 
of  experiment  and  investigation  ;  his 
daily  round  of  keeping  his  eyes  open  to 
the  main  chance,  and  his  tongue  ready  to 
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bless  or  curse,  according  as  the  wheel- 
man humbles  himself  in  the  presence  or 
flies  by  with  only  a  silent  glance.  He  is 
an  interesting  study,  this  small  boy.  I 
have  many  times  made  the  experiment, 
yet  I  am  always  surprised  and  amused  by 
the  facility,  the  indescribable  eagerness, 
with  which  he  will  respond  to  a  little  ju- 
dicious flattery.  He  rises  to  the  most 
subtle  suggestion,  like  a  hungry  trout  to 
the  luring  fly.  But  he  has  his  being  on  a 
delicately-defined  boundary  line.  A  sin- 
gle sentence  in  a  certain  tone  and  spirit 
will  transform  him  into  an  ardent  admirer 


and  helper,  while  he  may  as  easily  be  di- 
verted into  the  most  vicious  hostility  of 
both  word  and  action,  when  the  air  will 
quiver  with  his  invective  and  the  vehe- 
ment expression  of  his  deadly  scorn. 
"The  Small  Boy  and  the  Wheelman  "  is 
the  title  of  a  paper  I  have  in  mind  to  write 
some  day.  As  I  rolled  past  the  pond  and 
rumbled  over  the  bridge  I  saw  Tom  still 
quietly  fishing  where  I  had  seen  him  last. 
I  stopped  at  Polly's  door  for  a  moment  or 
two,   since  she  was  standing    there,  and 

Polly  said 

But  no  matter  what  Polly  said. 


A   REVOLUTION    IN    THE    CRICKET    FIELD. 


BY    HENRY    CHADWICK. 


S  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  S  r  .  , 
used  to  say, 
"  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  revo- 
lution "  in  the 
American  crick- 
et world,  and  it 
is  one  based  on  an 
"irrepressible  con- 
flict "  between  the 
waste  of  time  in 
cricket  and  the  sav- 
ing of  it  in  baseball. 
The  first  gun  in  the 
revolt  against  the 
old-time  methods  of 
playing  England's 
national  game  of  ball  was  fired  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  American  home  of  cricket. 
Its  sound  has  startled  the  whole  cricket 
fraternity  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  natural  exclamation  from  the  English 
cricketers  of  our  leading  American  sport- 
loving  cities  is,  "What  !  change  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club 
of  London  without  consulting  that  club's 
committee  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  sacri- 
lege !  "  Nevertheless  some  daring  inde- 
pendent Philadelphia  cricketers,  of  whom 
Mr.  John  B.  Thayer  is  a  shining  example, 
have  not  only  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
but  they  have  carried  their  rebellious  act 
further  by  formulating  a  proposed  code 
of  playing  rules  to  govern  the  Halifax 
Cup  series  of  games,  embodying  such 
radical  changes  as  will  make  the  conser- 
vative cricketers  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Atlantic  open  their  eyes  in  astonishment 
and  their  mouths  in  indignant  remon- 
strance. 

Here  is  the  code  of  rules  which  Mr. 
Thayer  advocates  and  which  a  committee 
of  the  leading  Philadelphia  cricket  clubs 
have  recommended  for  trial  this  season, 
the  hope  being  to  have  the  new  code 
govern  the  cup  matches  for  1890  : 

1.  The  sides  shall  bat  in  turns.  The  first 
turn  of  a  side  shall  end  at  the  fall  of  its  third 
wicket.  The  second  turn  of  a  side  shall  end  at 
the  fall  of  its  sixth  wicket.  The  third  turn  of  a 
side  shall  end  at  the  fall  of  its  tenth  wicket. 
The  fourth  turn  of  a  side  shall  end  at  the  fall  of 
its  thirteenth  wicket.  The  fifth  turn  of  a  side 
shall  end  at  the  fall  of  its  sixteenth  wicket. 
The  sixth  turn  of  a  side  shall  end  at  the  fall  of 
its  twentieth  wicket. 

2.  The  game  shall  consist  of  six  completed 
turns  for  each  side. 

3.  If  the  time  agreed  upon  for  stopping  be 
reached  before  six  turns  be  completed  by  each 
side,  the  game  shall  be  decided  upon  the  score 
of  the  last  completed  turn,  unless  the  side*in 
the  field,  when  time  be  called,  shall  have  batted 
in  turn  then  in  play,  and  their  total  score  has 
been  passed  by  the  side  then  batting. 

4.  Unless  at  least  three  turns  be  completed 
by  the  side  having  the  lower  score  the  game 
shall  count  as  a  draw. 

5.  The  visiting  team  shall  have  the  choice  of 
batting  or  fielding  first. 

6.  Ten  balls  shall  constitute  an  over. 

7.  The  crease  shall  be  rolled  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  second  turn  for  the  side  batting  first, 
of  the  third  turn  for  the  side  batting  second 
and  of  the  fifth  turn  for  the  side  batting  first. 

8.  The  rolling  of  the  crease  at  the  completion 
of  the  fifth  turn  for  the  side  batting  first  may 
be  omitted  by  direction  of  the  side  batting  sec- 
ond. 

9.  The  umpires  shall  take  the  time  of  the  end 
of  each  turn  for  each  side. 
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10.  Not  more  than  four  minutes  shall  be  al- 
lowed between  turns,  except  when  the  crease  has 
to  be  rolled,  then  not  more  than  ten  minutes. 

11.  The  umpires  shall,  standing  in  the  posi- 
tions, call  play  three  minutes  after  the  comple- 
tion of  a  turn  when  the  crease  ddtes  not  have  to 
be  rolled. 

12.  Any  team  not  ready  to  continue  play  one 
minute  after  the  umpires  have  called  play  shall 
be  debited  twenty-five  runs  by  the  umpire,  at 
the  request  of  the  captain  of  the  opposing  side. 

13.  The  not  out  in  any  turn  shall  take  the 
balls  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  turn  of 
his  side  at  the  bat. 

14.  Each  turn  shall  commence  with  a  new 
over. 

15.  At  the  commencement  of  a  turn  any  man 
on  the  fielding  side  may  bowl,  but  he  must 
bowl  from  the  end  from  which  the  last  ball 
was  bowled  in  the  preceding  fielding  turn  for 
his  side. 

16.  The  captain  of  the  batting  side  may  de- 
clare a  turn  finished  at  any  time  that  he  desires 
to  do  so. 

17.  If  a  captain  avails  himself  of  the  privilege 
of  rule  16  (a)  during  his  sixth  turn,  his  side  can- 
not bat  again  ;  (b)  during  his  third  turn,  all  the 
men  on  his  side  who  have  not  batted  will  be 
deemed  out ;  (c)  during  any  other  turn,  (1)  if  no 
wickets  have  fallen  in  that  turn,  the  two  bats- 
men and  one  other  man,  who  shall  be  designat- 
ed at  that  time  by  the  captain,  shall  be  declared 
out  ;  (2)  if  one  wicket  has  fallen  in  that  turn  the 
two  batsmen  shall  be  declared  out  ;  (3)  if  two 
wickets  have  fallen  in  that  turn  either  one  of 
the  batsmen  who  shall  be  designated  at  that 
time  by  the  captain  shall  be  declared  out. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
and  against  this  innovation  on  long-es- 
tablished rules  in  playing  cricket,  and 
that  a  great  deal  will  be  said  in  opposi- 
tion there  is  no  question.  For  progress 
in  improving  the  rules  governing  the 
games  of  English  athletics  is  character- 
istically slow.  For  instance,  the  code  of 
cricket  rules  published  in  1808 — a  copy 
of  which  I  have  in  my  possession — dif- 
fered but  little  from  the  code  governing 
the  English  clubs  seventy-five  years  after- 
ward. Up  to  1875  the  Marylebone  Club 
rules  contained  no  clause  in  the  playing 
code  requiring  that  the  contesting  sides 
in  a  match  at  cricket  should  consist  of 
eleven  men  on  each  side,  nor  was  there 
any  special  reference  to  the  number  of 
innings  which  should  constitute  a  match 


game.  Then,  too,  there  was  no  rule  de- 
fining a  "  bye  ;  "  there  were  leg  byes,  but 
no  other.  In  my  "  American  Cricket 
Manual,"  published  in  1872,  I  called  at- 
tention to  these  deficiencies  in  the  then 
existing  code,  and,  after  a  couple  of  years 
of  discussion,  my  suggestions  in  these 
particulars  were  adopted  by  the  Maryle- 
bone Club  committee  and  they  were  em- 
bodied in  the  revised  code.  Thus  some 
changes  in  the  wording  of  the  rules 
emanating  from  America  did  actually 
come  to  pass.  But  this  latest  and  most 
startling  change  is  a  suggestion  alto- 
gether too  revolutionary  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  a  very  different  light. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
engaged  in  the  evolution  of  our  now 
national  game  of  baseball  from  the  round- 
ers phase  of  it  in  vogue  in  its  earlier  days 
of  existence,  I  ingrafted  several  cricket 
ideas  which  worked  well  in  improving 
it,  one  of  which  was  the  introduction 
of  calling  wide-pitched  balls,  now  known 
as  "  called  balls."  By  way  of  offset  Mr. 
Thayer  proposes,  in  his  revised  code,  to 
introduce  the  baseball  rule  of  "three  out, 
all  out,"  though  in  a  modified  form,  his 
substitution  of  six  innings  for  a  match 
game  in  place  of  the  two  innings,  and  his 
changing  of  the  sides  at  the  bat  every 
third  innings  being  decidedly  a  baseball 
innovation. 

In  England  this  year  the  school  cricket 
clubs  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  chang- 
ing our  perfected  code  of  baseball  rules 
to  suit  the  local  English  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  changes  made  were  in  the 
line  of  greatly  weakening  the  American 
game.  Now  the  American  cricketers  of 
Philadelphia  propose  to  change  the  cen- 
tury old  rules  of  cricket  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  attractive  features  of  the 
game  and  extend  its  popularity  by  remov- 
ing some  of  the  wearisome  delays  which 
characterize  the  English  method  of  play- 
ing it,  and  to  shorten  the  time  required  to 
play  it.  Why  should  not  the  experiment 
be  tried  ? 
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BY    SAMUEL    M.    BAYLIS. 


OME  in!" 

"Thanks  ! 
and  I'll  light 
one  of  your 
cigars,  for  I 
came  up  to  talk 
over  your  pro- 
posal to  do  as 
Peter  did,  and 
'go  a -fishing,' 
and  a  smoke 
helps  youalong. 
What  do  y  o  u 
suggest?  " 
"  Well,  the  fact  is,  the  embarrassment 
of  riches  is  a  disturbing  factor  in  making 
a  choice.  I  know  an  old  fellow  called 
Johnny,  up  the  Ottawa  way  —  trapper, 
hunter,  guide  or  teamster  as  occasion 
offers.  An  Irishman,  by  the  way,  who 
looks  like  a  Frenchman  and  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  an  Indian,  says  he  can  speak 
four  languages,  English,  French,  Indian 
and  Irish,  who  is  anxious  to  show  me 
some  of  the  sporting  attractions  of  the 
Laurentian  lakes  and  mountains.  Of 
course  we  have  a  larger  choice.  There 
are  the  bass  lakes  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships ;  the  muskalonge  fishing  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  the  Ottawa  River  ; 
there  are  the  trout  lakes  at  the  back  of  Que- 
bec where  the  monsters  come  from  ;  the 
Saguenay  and  Lake  St.  John  where  the 
festive  Ouininiche  sports  in  his  native  ele- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  the  salmon  rivers 
of  New  Brunswick  and  the  lower  penin- 
sula." 

"  What  about  taking  up  our  old  quar- 
ters at  the  Sea  View  House  ?  There  are 
Silver  Lake  and  Beaver  Lake  and  Trout 
Lake,  where  you  made  such  a  record  as  a 
raftsman,  not  to  speak  of  the  brooks,  the 
Tartagou  River  and  the  more  distant 
White  Lakes  and  their  outlet,  White 
River,  all  good  for  a  day's  outing  and 
basket  of  trout.  We  can  take  Johnny 
and  make  a  three  or  four  days'  trip  down 
to  that  new  lake  he  talked  about,  where 
the  fish  grew  so  big  that  one  the  last 
party  caught  was  so  immense  they  could 
not  get  it  into  the  boat,  but  had  to  tow  it 
ashore,  and  the  whole  party  lived  on  him 
for  a  week  !  " 

Of  course  that  settled  it.     Tackle  was 


at  once  overhauled  and  repaired,  a  small 
wall  tent,  blankets  and  other  requisites 
necessary  to  the  better  catching,  curing 
and  digesting  of  trout  were  added  to  the 
combined  outfit,  and  the  day  fixed  for 
starting  found  us  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
aboard  the  steamer  Quebec. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Cartier,  }ost  in  wonder  and  admiration, 
first  sailed  over  its  broad  expanse.  His 
pious  soul,  in  memory  of  the  day,  would 
fain  dedicate  it  to  some  tutelary  saint — 
Canadian  nomenclature  ever  after  taking 
largely  the  same  pious  bent — and  hailed 
it  St.  Lawrence  ! 

The  poet,  or  novelist  with  a  poet  soul, 
will  some  day  arise  who  will  embalm  his 
memory  in  some  soul-stirring  epic  worthy 
of  so  great  a  theme.  Every  foot  of  land 
washed  by  its  crystal  flood  is  redolent 
with  the  breath  of  romance  and  heroic 
daring.  From  the  very  spot  where  we 
started  on  our  journey  the  immortal  Dol- 
lard  embarked  in  canoes  with  his  handful 
of  predestined  martyr  companions.  A  few 
steps  back  into  the  town  is  the  spot  where 
the  intrepid  Maisoneuve,  "  first  soldier  of 
the  cross  "  and  governor  of  the  colony, 
stood  alone  and  held  at  bay  before  the  gate 
of  the  fort  a  swarm  of  redskins.  A  few 
miles  down  and  almost  within  sight — we 
pass  the  spot  on  our  way  —  the  heroic 
Madeleine  de  Vercheres  held  her  father's 
fort  for  seven  days  and  nights  against 
the  baffled  Indians  till  help  arrived,  her 
only  garrison  being  the  women,  boys  and 
old  men  who  could  not  take  the  field. 

But  why  go  on  ?  A  book  might  be 
filled  with  similar  tales  and  the  end  not 
reached  ;  besides  here  we  are  at  Quebec. 

Quebec  !  the  Mecca  of  the  modern 
tourist,  satiated  with  the  monotonous 
sights  of  the  checkerboard  cities  of  more 
go-ahead  proclivities.  Who  shall  do  jus- 
tice to  the  romantic  associations  that 
cluster  around  its  storied  past,  or  de- 
scribe its  beauties  ? 

Not  me,  for  I  go  a-fishing.  The  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  by  which  we  continue 
our  journey,  follows  pretty  closely  the 
shore  lines  for  about  two  hundred  miles, 
when  it  takes  a  sharp  turn  off  through  the 
Metapedia  Valley.  The  beautiful  pano- 
rama of  ever-widening  water  and  distant 
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mountain  is  continuously  unfolding  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Our  journey  ends  at  the 
sharp  corner  referred  to  and  we  are  soon 
in  our  old  quarters. 

We  found  Johnny,  the  guide,  and  en- 
gaged his  charette  (a  little  two-wheeled 
cart)  and  pony  to  take  the  baggage  and 
himself  to  go  as  boatman  and  general 
camp  utility  man,  and  well  did  he  fill  the 
position.  In  fact,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
speak  of  himself,  and  with  better  show 
of  reason,  as  a  certain  royal  personage 
is  said  to  have  done  :  " •  Le  Camp!  dest 
mod "  We  secured  provisions  enough 
to  last  three  days,  borrowed  from  our 
friends  what  utensils  we  required  in  the 
way  of  pots  and  dishes,  not  forgetting 
that  standby  of  the  camp — the  frying  pan. 
These,  with  the  tent  and  blankets,  made 
quite  a  load  for  the  charette,  which  we 
sent  off  as  a  sort  of  avant-courier  to  make 
an  impression,  and  more  especially  to 
lead  the  way,  we  ourselves  following  with 
all  the  importance  a  dilapidated  buck- 
board  and  battered  habiliments  would  per- 
mit of,  and  begin  our  twenty-mile  drive. 

We  follow  the  shore  road  for  about 
eight  miles,  passing  through  a  thriving 
French  village,  with,  as  usual,  the  most 
prominent  objects,  its  parish  church  and 
the  neighboring  presbytere.  Straggling 
out  at  either  end  of  the  central  point  at 
ever-widening  intervals  is  the  double  line 
of  familiar  old-fashioned  farm  houses  with 
their  eaves  overhanging  in  gracefully- 
sweeping  curves,  whitewashed,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  each  individual 
owner,  the  roofs  and  window  frames  paint- 
ed in  vivid  colors,  or  a  mournful  black  ; 
many  of  them,  with  the  front  door  appear- 
ing several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
road,  but  with  no  steps  up  to  it,  suggesting 
ideas  of  a  state  of  siege  with  the  ladders 
drawn  in.  A  worn  footpath  around  the 
gable  end  discloses  the  more  homely  en- 
trance by  the  back  door,  which  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  used  till  the  inhabi- 
tants reach  a  state  wherein  it  will  be 
possible  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of 
a  front-door  stoop,  and,  as  the  stage  peo- 
ple say,  a  practical  door. 

A  striking  feature  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  better  places  is  the  substan- 
tial -  looking  barn,  with  its  long  -  armed 
windmill  built  out  at  the  best  angle  to 
catch  the  prevailing  breezes,  a  chain 
gearing  running  through  the  wall  and 
connecting  with  the  threshing  machine  in- 
side, all  of  them,  however,  at  this  sea- 
son of  growing  grain  standing  silent  and 


grim.  Another  noticeable  feature  at- 
tached to  nearly  all  the  houses  is  the  old- 
fashioned,  oval-topped  clay  oven  stand- 
ing in  the  open,  wherein  the  housewife 
bakes  the  heavy,  sodden  black  stuff  called 
bread  (!)  by  heating  it  with  a  strong  fire, 
raking  out  the  ashes  and  putting  in  the 
loaves  to  bake,  just  as  her  Normandy  or 
Brittany  French  ancestors  did  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Along  the  fences,  on  lines 
strung  for  the  purpose,  or  against  the 
walls  of  the  buildings,  are  the  opened 
skins  of  black  porpoises,  with  the  fat  at- 
tached, which  later  will  be  resolved  into 
the  fragrant  and  luscious  porpoise  oil 
with  which  much  of  the  cooking  is  done. 

Presently  we  leave  the  shore  and  turn 
off  for  our  tedious  climb  straight  over  the 
hills  into  the  back  country,  making  for 
what  Johnny  calls  the  "  douzieme  range T 
or  "concession,"  pausing  for  a  moment 
at  the  top  of  the  first  hill  to  take  a  part- 
ing look  at  the  ever  -  fascinating  sea 
spread  like  an  expanse  of  glistening  mir- 
ror at  our  feet  and  reflecting  the  glare 
of  the  bright  summer  sun.  We  journey 
for  miles,  scarcely  meeting  a  human  be- 
ing, and  for  long  stretches  not  seeing  a 
living  thing,  and  reach  in  time  a  stream 
where  the  road  descends  and  rises  again 
at  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  in  a  way 
that  would  cause  the  heart  of  a  city  hack 
to  ooze  out  of  his  heels,  but  which  our 
hardy  nags  seem  to  take  as  a  matter  of 
course.  More  hills,  along  whose  crests 
we  drive  and  enjoy  a  magnificent  view  of 
indented  valley  and  rising  mountain,  all 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  primeval 
forest,  passing  several  lakes  of  varied  ex- 
tent, which  Johnny  contemptuously  de- 
scribes as  u pas  bon"  or  as  containing 
nothing  but  "  des petites poissons  blancs." 

Finally  we  reach  the  "  last  house  "  and 
halt  a  moment  to  purchase  a  can  of  milk. 
Then  we  plunge  into  a  two-mile  drive 
over  a  bush  road,  the  vilest  specimen  of 
"  road  "  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  traverse. 
We  reach  at  last  our  journey's  end  and 
drive  our  team  into  an  open  space  by 
the  side  of  a  most  tempting  little  sheet  of 
water  and  throw  ourselves  on  the  ground 
to  ease  our  bones  after  the  six-hours' 
drive. 

Johnny  speedily  has  a  fire  going,  tea 
made  and  we  all  three  fall  to  on  a  re- 
freshing lunch. 

After  a  comforting  smoke  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  two  should  take  our  first 
cast  in  the  "  scow,"  which  Johnny  had 
dragged  out   from  the  spot  where  he  had 
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cached  it  the  year  before,  leaving  him  to 
set  up  the  tent  and  have  things  in  readi- 
ness for  our  return  before  dark.  The 
ground,  or  rather  water,  was  new,  the  boat 
leaking  like  a  basket  from  its  exposure  to 
the  weather,  and  as  both  wanted  to  fish, 
to  the  exclusion  of  paddling,  the  chances 
began  to  appear  slim.  However,  fortune 
favors  her  friends,  and  the  end  of  a  day- 
threatening  rain  being  the  best  possible 
for  trout,  a  few  casts  soon  served  to  show 
that  there  were  plenty  of  fish.  We  speed- 
ily landed  several  good  ones  of  three- 
quarters  to  one  and  a  half  pounds.  Pres- 
ently, in  making  a  long  cast  near  a  likely 
spot,  where  the  lily  pads  showed  above 
the  surface,  my  flies  were  seized  with  such 
vigor  and  displacement  of  water  as  to 
draw  forth  an  expression  of  delight. 

"  I've  got  him  ! — the  patriarch  of  all 
the  tribe  of  fishes  !  " 

Reeling  him  in  as  fast  as  the'exigencies 
of  light  tackle  and  an  eight-ounce  bam- 
boo rod  would  permit,  he  was  gradually 
drawn  within  sight  of  my  end  of  the 
boat. 

"  By  the  shades  of  your  valorous  an- 
cestors, come  and  have  a  look  at  him, 
Don  Carlos,  so  that  if  he  should  break 
away  I  shall  have  a  witness  to  the  tale 
I  have  to  tell  !  " 

The  landing  net  soon  disposed  of  him 
and  he  was  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  the  admired  of  two  pairs  of  de- 
lighted eyes,  the  pocket  scale  recording 
his  weight  at  2%  pounds.  Darkness  was 
now  setting  in  and  we  made  for  the  land- 
ing, where  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  camp 
fire  shot  across  the  quiet  waters.  Johnny 
had  done  his  work  well.  The  little  tent 
was  pitched,  the  "  baggage "  stowed  in- 
side, a  tempting  bed  of  "  sapins"  or 
spruce  tops,  was  spread,  and  the  rugs 
and  blankets  laid  on  top  of  these. 

A  few  words  of  description  of  Johnny, 
as  we  see  him  in  the  light  of  the  camp 
fire  deftly  preparing  supper  —  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  hardy,  simple,  honest  French- 
Canadian  peasant  farmer  or  "  cultiva- 
teur,"  whose  ancestors  are  typified  in  the 
"coureurs  des  bois  "  of  the  old  regime, 
and  from  whom  are  descended  the  "  voya- 
geurs  "  and  raftsmen  of  later  times.  He 
has  traveled,  has  John  ;  been  to  Quebec, 
the  lumber  shanties,  and  to  that  Eldorado 
of  the  French  -  Canadian  laborer  —  Fall 
River.  He  lives  in  a  little  cdbane  on 
a  rough  hillside,  its  one  solitary  room 
containing  himself,  wife  and  the  usual 
tribe  of  children,  which   will  probably  be 


increased  by  one  each  subsequent  year  we 
see  him.  We  wonder  where  he  would 
raise  enough  among  the  stumps  of  his 
little  clearing  to  keep  the  life  in  his  grow- 
ing family.  His  house  you  would  not 
stable  your  horse  in.  He  does  not  see 
as  much  money  in  a  year  as  you  spend 
in  cigars  in  a  month.  The  e'toffe  for  his 
scant  wardrobe  is  probably  made  in  con- 
tinuous process  from  the  sheep's  back  by 
his  hard-worked,  prematurely  aged  wife, 
and  the  beufs  on  his  feet  will  by  care- 
ful patching  be  made  to  last  for  years. 
He  is  a  devoted  son  of  the  church,  to 
which  he  drives  with  his  family  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  when  he  desires  its 
ministrations  and  wishes  to  enjoy  a  gossip 
with  his  widely-scattered  neighbors  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  strong,  healthy  and 
happy  ;  has  probably  no  idea  of  the  bar- 
renness of  his  lot.  He  is  fond  of  life,  and 
would  not  willingly  leave  it,  but  would 
make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  pro- 
long it. 

He  is  able  and  willing  to  do  more  work 
round  camp  and  in  a  boat,  stand  more  ex- 
posure, carry  a  bigger  "pack,"  eat  more 
provisions,  and  is  a  better  man  for  the 
rough  work  of  a  fishing  trip  than  any  I 
have  ever  met.  SaMtf  Johnny,  may  we 
smoke  many  a  pipe  and  share  many  a  meal 
together  yet  ! 

Here  is  one  now  that  his  skilled  hands 
have  prepared  —  rough  and  ready,  per- 
haps, but  enticing,  as  hungry  fishermen 
well  know.  Fresh  trout  —  on  the  fin  — 
fried  to  a  turn  with  rich  bacon.  Potatoes 
boiled  in  their  jackets  and  dried  to  a  pow*- 
dery  whiteness.  Fresh  bread  and  butter. 
Tea — hot,  strong,  sweet,  and  served  at  the 
proper  moment,  winding  up  with  canned 
peaches  that  never  tasted  so  good  before. 
Not  very  luxurious,  perhaps,  or  fit  "to  set 
before  the  king  "  in  his  royal  apartments, 
but  served  in  such  surroundings  possibly 
even  his  royal  nose  might  take  on  a  less 
contemptuous  curl.  Have  you  ever  eat- 
en such  a  meal  in  camp,  my  friend  ?  If  so 
you'll  agree  with  me  ;  if  you  haven't,  I 
can  only  say,  you  have  not  yet  lived. 

Our  first  day  in  camp  ended  ;  night 
closed  in,  and  we  retired  to  rest  on  our 
spring  bed  of  fragrant  spruce,  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of — if  not  of  the  just — of  the  tired 
and  happy  fisherman. 

Rain  fell  during  the  night,  but  our  tent 
was  perfectly  dry.  Continuing  in  a  driz- 
zle all  the  next  day,  we  did  not  propose 
to  lose  what  promised  good,  if  damp, 
sport,    so    donning  our  mackintoshes  we 
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sallied  out.  This  time,  with  Johnny  to 
paddle,  and  a  comparatively  drier,  be- 
cause more  soaked,  boat,  as  Paddy  would 
say,  luck  favored  us. 

A  word  of  technical  interest  may  here 
be  looked  for. 

My  experience  of  trout  fishing  in  these 
lakes  during  the  midsummer  season  — 
which  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  time 
for  fly  fishing  —  varies  as  to  size  of  fish. 
I  find  the  best  time  to  fish  from  about  4 
o'clock  to  dusk,  though  I  have  taken  them 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  style  of  fly 
— of  which  a  cast  of  three  is  used — seems 
to  be  of  small  moment,  as  when  trout  are 
rising  at  all  they  seem  to  take  almost  any- 
thing. The  general  rule  is,  for  bright 
days,  to  use  some  such  flies  as  "dark 
hackles,"  "  turkey  wings,"  or  "  black  fai- 
ries." For  dull  days,  any  bright-colored 
fly  takes  well,  and  when  dusk  comes  on, 
a  "coachman"  or  "white  miller"  as  a 
"dropper"  is  very  taking;  in  fact,  the 
"  coachman  "  is  a  good  fly  to  make  one  of 
a  cast  at  any  time.  A  slight  breeze  to 
ruffle  the  water  is  a  very  desirable  element. 

Each    lake — and    there   are   hundreds 


scattered  through  that  section  of  country 
more  or  less  available  —  has  individual 
characteristics  of  its  own  as  to  size  and 
shape  of  fish,  some  apparently  yielding 
none  but  the  small  fry,  but  all  of  them 
containing  in  their  hidden  depths  much 
larger  fish,  to  be  got  at  only  with  sinker 
and  worms. 

The  third  day,  at  noon,  sees  us  packed 
up  ready  to  start  on  our  homeward  drive, 
and  we  bid  good  bye  to  the  scene  of 
many  pleasant  hours,  our  "  record  "  con- 
sisting of  the  sport  we  had,  the  fish  we 
had  eaten  and  enjoyed,  and  a  sufficiency 
to  allow  of  a  welcome  treat  being  offered 
to  our  friends  in  their  seaside  quarters. 
The  long  drive  seems,  as  it  always 
does,  shorter  on  going  over  it  the  second 
time ;  in  point  of  fact,  being  mostly 
down  hill,  it  takes  us  an  hour  and  a  half 
less  to  do  the  return  journey.  We  bring 
up  our  craft  in  full  sail  with  flying  col- 
ors, somewhat  battered  but  still  in  the 
swim  ;  the  crew  are  paid  off,  with  an 
added  bonus  in  the  shape  of  some  spare 
outfit,  which  is  greatly  appreciated,  and 
the  present  voyage  is  over. 


HEALTH  HINTS  FOR  SPORTSWOMEN. 

When  a  cleanly-built,  steel-sinewed  race 
horse,  with  a  coat  like  close-woven  satin,  and 
nerves  that  are  finely  strung  trembling  in  ex- 
citement, comes  thundering  past  the  judges' 
stand  a  length  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  the  jockey 
drops  lightly  from  her  back,  and  before  the  ap- 
plause and  interest  of  the  spectators  have  died 
out  the  winner  is  buckled  into  a  warm  blanket 
and  led  away  to  her  stables  by  the  trainers  and 
grooms.  Her  delicate  body,  overheated  from 
the  fierce  strain,  is  protected  against  chilling 
breezes  ;  her  nerves,  overwrought  by  excitement, 
are  soothed  into  calm,  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  stables  she  is  carefully  rubbed  down,  fed  and 
quieted.  Now,  a  racer  is  scarcely  les_s  delicately 
organized  than  a  woman,  but  she  is  on  the 
whole  far  better  cared  for,  after  her  exhibitions 
of  fleet  strength,  than  is  the  average  young 
woman  who  plays  tennis,  bowls  or  rides,  after  a 
free  indulgence  in  her  favorite  sport.  Women 
recklessly  expose  themselves  to  dangers  which 
deserve  more  serious  attention  than  a  half-re- 
luctant obedience  to  the  repeated  appeals  of 
some  elder  friend  for  an  increase  of  prudent 
precaution  against  the  rheumatism,  chills  and 
fever  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  thoughtless  young 
sportswoman. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  or  kind  to  harrow  the 
soul  of  my  readers  with  statistics  that  cannot 
lie  concerning  so  many  hundreds  of  young 
Americans  who  each  year  are  hurried  into 
early  graves  from  sitting  on  damp  grass,  in- 
dulging in  too  violent  exertion  in  the  saddle, 
cooling  off  suddenly  in  a  draught,  etc.,  and  ad 
infinitum,  until  it  would  seem  a  wicked  court- 
ship of  death  to  venture  farther  afield  than  a 
veranda  rocking  chair,  or  drink  anything 
more  dangerous  than  tepid  tea  of  an  afternoon. 
But  no  statistics  shall  be  given,  and  only  a 
friendly  warning  extended  to  those  who  are 
treading  the  broad,  straight  way  to  destruction. 
Play  all  the  tennis  you  like,  ride  miles  each  day 
if  you  wish,  sit  on  the  grass  if  you  prefer  it  to 
a  four-legged  seat,  and  do  in  fact  whatsover 
seemeth  good  unto  you,  only  be  sensible.  There 
are  more  worry  and  illness  avoided  by  using  a 


little  intelligent  discretion  in  these  matters  than 
by  all  the  annoying  prudence  exercised  by  cer- 
tain fussy  old  persons. 

When  in  the  heat  of  some  exciting  game  on 
the  tennis  court  the  contestants  are  compelled 
to  pull  off  the  light  blazers  and  go  hammer  and 
tongs  at  the  elusive  ball,  no  harm  results  until 
victor  and  vanquished  return  to  their  shady  seats 
and  forget  to  resume  these  coats,  preferring  to 
catch  the  full  benefit  of  the  deliciously  cooling 
breeze  and  what  worried  mammas  call  a 
"  death  of  cold."  Perhaps  the  first  or  second, 
or  even  the  third,  time  no  evil  effects  result 
from  this  imprudence  ;  but  it  tells  in  the  long 
run,  and  instead  of  deep,  dreamless  rest  at 
night,  my  young  lady  complains  of  headaches 
that  she  will  not  admit  are  but  neuralgic  pains. 

If  she  is  an  ardent  and  scientific  player  who 
can  for  two  hours  or  more  scamper  over  the 
green  courts,  smashing  and  volleying  her  balls 
with  all  the  strength  and  firmness  of  a  good 
right  arm,  she  will  soon  learn  just  how  to  best 
husband  her  strength  and  protect  her  muscles 
from  exposure.  Directly  the  game  is  over,  her 
light  coat  is  put  on,  she  refuses  all  iced  drinks, 
is  careful  not  to  sit  in  a  draught,  and  when 
rested  a  bit  retires  to  make  a  fresh  toilet.  With 
a  crash  towel  the  round  white  arms,  chest,  back 
and  limbs  are  rubbed  until  the  glow  of  health 
deepens  to  a  warm  flush,  the  tired  muscles  are 
smoothed  out,  and  a  good,  comfortable  midday 
nap  completes  the  perfect  work  of  rest.  From 
that  nap  she  arises  fresh  as  a  rose,  ready  and 
willing  to  enjoy  her  share  of  whatever  amuse- 
ment the  evening  may  bring  forth. 

After  long  horseback  rides  or  tramps  afoot, 
this  self-conducted  massage  treatment  of  crash 
towel  and  a  half  hour's  nap  acts  like  a  charming 
narcotic  that  leaves  no  unpleasant  effects,  for 
the  muscles  have  been  relaxed  by  the  rubbing, 
and  no  soreness  or  stiffness  of  limbs  will  be  felt 
on  rising.  The  great  care  taken  of  racers  is  the 
prime  reason  why  they  are  kept  fit  and  supple 
after  even  the  most  exhausting  trials  of  speed, 
when  every  inch  of  sinew  is  strained  to  its  ut- 
most, and  the  neglect  of  it  has  forced  many 
frail  women  to  give  up  all  practice  at  their  best 
beloved  sports.  M.  Bisland. 
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COLUMBIA'S     NEW     ATHLETIC 
BUILDING. 

Among  college  men  are  to  be  found  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  all  forms  of  manly  pas- 
times, and  with  them  sport  nourishes  in  its  sim- 
plest and  best  form.  College  boys  in  New  York 
have  hitherto  had  no  first-class  gymnasium  of 
theirown.and  have  had  to  join  otherathleticclubs 
to  get  the  exercise  they  wanted.  The  magnifi- 
cent athletic  building  which  the  students  and 
graduates  of  Columbia  College  propose  to  erect, 
and  which  will  possess  all  the  advantages  of  a 
club  as  well,  should  exert  a  most  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  athletics  in  and  around 
New  York.  And  nowhere  is  attention  to  the 
laws  of  health  (and  an  athlete  must  necessarily 
observe  them  if  he  wishes  to  make  his  mark) 
so  necessary  as  in  the  big  metropolis,  with  its 
artificial  modes  of  life  and  its  hurry  and  bustle. 

Columbia  is  strong  in  her  various  departments 
save  this  one  of  physical  culture,  but  happily 
by  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  the  college  will 
in  a  very  short  time  be  second  to  none.  That 
the  graduate  should  have  an  interest  in  the  club 
is  a  most  excellent  thing,  for  generally  the  col- 
legian upon  graduation,  be  he  athlete  or  not, 
buries  himself  so  completely  in  business  that  he 
finds  no  time  and  has  little  inclination  to  keep 
up  his  former  interest  in  healthful  exercise. 
But  a  new  attraction  will  make  the  club  a  popu- 
lar place  to  him.  It  is  the  meeting  of  college 
men  whom  he  values  for  their  mental  and  social 
worth.  A  well-equipped  gymnasium  will  tempt 
him  to  again  go  through  the  performances  he 
used  to  delight  in  in  days  gone  by,  while  the  so- 
cial part  of  it  will  also  charm  him,  and  an  even- 
ing thus  spent  will  brighten  him  wonderfully 
and  give  his  system  just  the  proper  tone.  Thus 
by  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  sports  there  is 
preserved  for  the  advancement  of  athletics  an 
element  than  which  there  could  be  no  better. 

The  greater  the  number  of  men  of  this  stamp 
that  can  be  secured  the  better  will  it  be  for  sport, 
and  no  matter  if  the  interest  be  passive,  if  they 
be  lookers-on  only,  the  outing  of  itself  and  the 
taking  away  of  one's  thoughts  from  business 
cares  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  The 
audiences  that  assemble  to  witness  college  pas- 
times wish  simple,  wholesome  enjoyment,  and 
they  get  it.  Look  at  the  enthusiastic  thousands 
that  journey  to  New  London  to  see  Yale  and 
Harvard  row.  Look  critically  at  the  vast  audi- 
ences that  assemble  on  the  occasion  of  a  football 
game  in  which  Princeton,  Yale  or  Harvard  par- 
ticipates. One  finds  at  these  contests  men  with 
gray  hair,  dried-up  specimens  of  humanity,  and 
one  wonders  what  secret  impulse  brought  them 
out,  and  to  all  appearances  they  themselves  are 
lost  in  wonder  at  their  temerity.  Look  at  them 
when  the  game  is  half  over.  You  will  hardly 
recognize  them.  They  are  all  alive  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  shout  and  follow  the  fortunes  of 
their  alma  mater's  representatives  as  eagerly  as 
the  most  verdant  freshman.  Surely,  sport  of  this 
sort  is  what  is  wanted.  Hence  we  welcome  the 
new  athletic  club  at  Columbia,  and  hope  that 
the  opportunities  open  to  it  will  be  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

A  splendid  building,  complete  facilities  for 
training  and  a  large  and  enthusiastic  backing 
should  see  the  "  blue  and  white  "  victorious  in 
many  a  contest. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photography  continues  to  advance  rapidly  in 
all  directions,  and  reports  are  constantly  coming 
from  various  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad, 
announcing  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
camera  and  dry  plate. 

The  very  latest  announcement  comes  from 
Austria,  and  tells  us  that  a  certain  photographer 
of  Klausenberg  in  Transylvania,  named  Verescz, 
has  hit  upon  a  method  for  photographing  in 
colors.  The  latest  dispatches  from  London 
state  that  specimens  both  on  glass  and  on  paper 
have  been  exposed  for  several  weeks  to  the 
light,  yet  are  in  no  way  affected.  The  colors 
obtained  are  said  to  range  from  a  deep,  clear 
ruby  red  to  a  light  orange,  including  a  brilliant 
French  blue.  No  green,  violet  or  brown,  how- 
ever, has  yet  been  obtained.  These  reports  have 
reached  us  only  through  the  daily  press,  and 
until  some  more  substantial  evidence  is  given  it 
is  fair  to  question  the  reality  of  the  discovery. 
If  photography  in  natural  colors  is  ever  accom- 
plished, it  will  certainly  not  be  discovered  by 
accident.  It  will  be  the  outcome  of  systematic 
scientific  research  ;  and  in  this  direction,  an 
American,  Dr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  has  probably  ap- 
proached nearer  the  solution  of  this  interesting 
question  than  any  other  modern  investigator. 

Another  thing  which  photographers  are 
greatly  interested  in  at  present  is  the  move- 
ment now  in  progress  to  erect  at  Washington, 
next  summer,  a  monument  in  honor  of  Da- 
guerre,  "the  discoverer  of  photography."  The 
monument,  to  be  sixteen  feet  high  when  com- 
pleted, represents  Fame  encircling  the  head 
of  Daguerre  with  laurel.  The  monument  is  to 
cost  $io,ooo,  and  will  stand  at  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  money  is  being  raised  by  subscription 
through  local  committees  in  the  various  larger 
cities.  The  New  York  committee  consists  of  J. 
Wells  Champney,  the  artist,  president ;  H.  Lit- 
tlejohn,  secretary  of  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Com- 
pany, treasurer  ;  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Elliott,  of  the 
Photographic  Bulletin,  and  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams, 
editor  of  the  Photographic  Times.  The  move- 
ment is  a  worthy  one  and  entitled  to  the  support 
of  all  photographic  and  art  lovers.  Already  the 
responses  have  been  gratifying,  but  there  are 
several  thousand  dollars  yet  to  be  raised.  Sub- 
scriptions sent  to  this  office  will  be  duly  ac- 
knowledged and  forwarded  to  the  treasurer. 

The  proposed  new  tariff  bill  will  seriously 
affect  photographers,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  if  passed  as  it  now  stands,  and  a  pow- 
erful protest  is  being  made  by  photographers 
and  others  against  some  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  new  bill.  The  duty  on  imported 
albumenized  paper,  for  instance,  is  now  only  15 
per  cent.  The  new  bill  raises  it  to  35  per  cent., 
which  is  about  $6  more  per  ream.  This  increase 
of  duty  does  not  benefit  anyone,  since  the  paper 
cannot  be  manufactured  here,  no  matter  how 
high  the  duty  may  be,  for  we  have  not  the  natu- 
ral facilities  to  make  it  in  this  country.  Nearly, 
if  not  quite  all  the  albumen  paper  now  used  in 
this  country  comes  from  the  little  town  of  Rives, 
in  Switzerland,  where  the  pure  water  descend- 
ing from  the  melting  snows  on  the  Alps  makes 
it  possible  to  manufacture  a  paper  unrivaled  in 
all  respects.  Attempts  have  repeatedly  been 
made   to  make  this  paper  in  other  places,  even 
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abroad,  but  always  without  success.  There 
seems  to  be  but  the  one  place  where  it  can  be 
made  to  perfection.  Thus  the  higher  duty  simply 
means  a  greater  tax  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages of  protection.  Professional  photographers 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  their  mate- 
rial, but,  owing  to  the  competition,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  get  higher  prices  for  their  product. 
Amateurs  who  do  not  sell  their  pictures  will 
simply  find  an  annoying  increase  of  cost  in  the 
necessary  material,  without  any  compensating 
advantage.  If  albumen  paper  was  put  on  the 
free  list  the  importers  would  be  compelled  to 
reduce  the  price  in  selling  it  by  competition, 
just  as  they  were  some  time  ago,  when  the  duty 
was  reduced  from  25  to  15  per  cent.  Some 
other  changes  proposed  by  this  bill  affecting 
photographers  are  excellent.  Platinum  in  in- 
gots, bars,  sheets  and  wire  ;  potash,  crude  or 
"black  salts;"  chlorate  of  potash,  nitrate  of 
potash  or  saltpetre,  crude  ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
crude  ;  red  earth  used  in  polishing  lenses, 
chlorate  of  soda,  glass  plates  or  disks,  rough 
cut  or  wrought  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
optical  instruments,  spectacles  and  eye  glasses  ; 
the  salts  of  uranium,  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
other  chemical  substances  are  added  to  the  free 
list.  Why  albumen  paper,  which  is  a  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  photographer's  standpoint  and 
cannot  be  made  here,  is  not  put  upon  the  free 
list  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 


THE  MATTER  OF  SUNDAY  OUTING. 

Is  it  right  to  go  afield  and  hunt  and  fish  on 
Sunday  ? 

For  the  man  whose  business  is  such  as  to  per- 
mit him  to  enjoy  these  manly  sports  during 
week  days,  no ;  but  he  who  has  to  labor  through 
the  week  and  to  whom  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of 
rest  might  indulge  in  recreation. 

Some  persons  ask  why  the  latter  individual 
should  go  afield  on  Sunday  if  it  is  his  day  of 
rest ;  why  he  doesn't  remain  at  home  and  there 
take  his  ease  ? 

This  query  is  easily  answered.  Rest  is  not 
obtained  by  all  of  us  by  sitting  or  lying  quite 
still  at  home,  or  anywhere  else,  on  Sunday  or 
any  other  day. 

The  word  rest  in  this  case  applies  more  to  the 
mind  than  to  the  body,  and  to  rest  the  mind  one 
must  relieve  it  of  the  employment  it  is  mostly 
and  commonly  occupied  with.  No  man,  half 
wrecked  mentally  and  bodily  from  his  daily 
toil  at  the  desk,  over  the  counter,  on  the  work 
bench  or  in  the  noisy  street,  can  find  the  rest 
at  home  remaining  quite  still  that  he  can  find 
away  where  everything  pertaining  in  the  least 
possible  way  to  his  business  is  excluded  ;  where 
he  may  not  sit  quite  still  and  worry  himself 
weak  and  wan  ;  where  everything  in  his  sur- 
roundings and  in  his  pursuits  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  ordinary  daily  life  ;  where  the 
mind  may  not  only  have  a  change  if  its  owner 
will  allow  it,  but  where  it  will  be  forced  to  take 
the  change  and  thereby  the  rest. 

Abstaining  from  business  alone  is  not  rest ; 
the  mind  must  be  occupied  in  a  new  pursuit 
from  its  common  course  ;  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  "  quite  still,"  for  it  will  not  truly  rest 
in  this   way.       There  must  be  exhilaration   in- 


voked from  new  excitement,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  good  bodily  exercise  must  be  in  order.  To 
go  home  on  a  Sunday  to  slovenly  meander 
about  a  poorly-ventilated  household  after  a 
hard  week's  work  and  there  worry  more  than 
ever  about  the  past,  present  and  future  pros- 
pects of  adding  a  few  vulgar  pennies  to  one's 
income  may  be  rest  in  the  minds  of  some  per- 
sons, but  I  look  upon  it  as  downright  insanity 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who,  even  in  his  best  day, 
is  inferior  to  the  beasts.  God  made  the  Seventh 
Day  a  day  of  rest,  and  He  made  us  take  rest  in 
the  proper  way.  The  robust  man  who  goes  afield 
with  rod  or  gun  or  without  these  implements  and 
enjoys  beautiful,  wild  nature,  and  thereby 
shows  his  appreciation  for  God's  best  gifts,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sinner,  but  his  chances  for 
heaven,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  far 
excel  those  of  the  stingy,  home-sticking,  penny- 
hoarding,  sickly-looking  "  Christian  "  who  nig- 
gardly saves  a  dollar  and  takes  his  "rest"  at 
"  home  "  by  keeping  "  quite  still." 

Charles  Barker  Bradford. 


KENNEL. 

From  the  large  sums  recently  paid  for  noted 
English  dogs,  and  the  importation  of  many  very 
superior  specimens  both  from  that  country  and 
Germany  during  the  past  year,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  kennel  interests  of  this  country 
have  assumed  considerable  importance. 

There  are  many  of  Outing's  readers  who  can- 
not attend  the  various  exhibitions,  and  while 
they  may  own  sporting  dogs,  or  perhaps  one  or 
more  of  the  ornamental  and  useful  order,  gen- 
erally termed  non-sporting,  they  do  not  care  to 
wade  through  the  technical  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting opinions  furnished  in  the  numerous  ex- 
cellent sporting  weeklies,  and  yet  they  desire  to 
be  kept  informed  on  the  progress  of  the  various 
breeds.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  meet  this 
need  in  these  columns,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  supply  information  and  articles  "up  to 
date"  on  the  more  prominent  varieties. 

In  previous  issues  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  most  important  acquisitions  and  importa- 
tions. It  may  now  be  proper  to  mention  the  re- 
sults of  their  debut  in  the  American  rings,  and 
treat  with  judges  and  their  awards  collectively. 

Taken  in  the  usual  order  the  English  mastiff 
first  claims  attention.  With  Beaufort,  Ilford 
Chancellor,  Cambrian  Princess  and  Countess  of 
Dunsmore  the  future  of  this  highly-esteemed 
breed  should  be  assured,  yet  there  is  a  lack  of 
interest  noticeable,  and  the  general  public  seem 
to  favor  the  more  ornamental  St.  Bernard,  and 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  place  the  mastiff 
"on  trial"  with  the  Great  Danes  or  German 
dogs,  which  until  recently  had  few  to  advance 
their  interests  and  try  their  merits.  Through  a 
mistaken  idea  that  type  was  everything  in  the 
mastiff,  many  English  as  well  as  American 
breeders  and  judges  have  devoted  too  much  at- 
tention to  head,  and  consequently  we  find  the 
mastiff  of  to-day  unwieldy  and  lacking  in  some 
of  the  essential  points,  and  consequently  less 
able  to  withstand  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
the  admirers  of  the  graceful,  agile  and  symmetri- 
cal Great  Danes.  The  St.  Bernard  will  ever 
stand  foremost  for  grandeur  and  disposition, 
and   the  halo  of  romance    which  surrounds  the 
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breed  will  always  help  to  keep  this  dog  to  the 
front  in  spite  of  his  questionable  adaptiveness  to 
the  American  climate  and  the  predominance  of 
beauty  over  utility.  Watch,  Hesper,  Lady  Wel- 
lington, Cleopatra  and  Manon  are  certainly  ad- 
mirable specimens.  It  will  be  as  well,  though,  to 
remind  the  readers  of  Outing  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  type  between  the  two  cracks 
Watch  and  Hesper,  and  that  to  mix  these  two 
types  may  result  in  much  vexation  to  breeders 
and  those  who  wish  to  raise  something  they 
may  be  proud  of  or  that  will  win.  Type  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  some  imagine  if  the 
aim  is  such  as  is  indicated. 

That  combination  of  utility  and  strength,  and 
the  dog  par  excellence  for  the  seaside  and  lake 
districts,  which  was  once  known  as  the  New- 
foundland, seems  to  have  been  entirely  neg- 
lected, and  but  two  or  three  specimens,  which 
would  not  get  mention  at  an  English  show,  are 
entered  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  this  breed. 
Who  will  champion  them  ? 

The  historical  deerhound  and  bloodhound, 
although  represented  by  excellent  specimens, 
do  not  seem  to  gain  many  adherents,  although 
they  are  not  neglected  by  those  who  may  be 
termed  admirers  only. 

Greyhounds  are  making  rapid  strides,  and  in 
place  of  several  moderately  good  specimens,  as 
in  the  past,  we  now  find  large  classes  of  dogs  of 
much  merit  at  the  shows,  and  unless  strong 
opposition  is  made  we  may  expect  some  very 
interesting  contests  at  the  coursing  meetings 
next  winter.  The  American  Greyhound  Club 
has  adopted  a  constitution  and  is  disposed  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  coursing  clubs,  and 
where  this  is  responded  to  in  a  right  manner 
good  should  result.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack 
of  competent  bench  show  judges  of  this  breed. 
The  hunting  dogs,  with  those  of  the  smaller 
order,  will  have  attention  in  future  issues. 

St.  George. 
*"# 
AMATEUR  BASEBALL. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  is  to  be  com- 
plimented upon  its  new  departure  in  fostering 
amateur  baseball.  The  season  has  opened,  and 
with  it  commences  the  fight  for  amateur  base- 
ball championship  honors  between  the  several 
well-known  athletic  clubs  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  etc. 

We  have  never  had  an  amateur  baseball  series 
of  games  in  which  the  definition  of  the  word 
"amateur,"  as  adopted  by  the  A.  A.  U.,  was 
rigidly  adhered  to.  so  we  look  forward  to  the 
present  series  as  the  commencement  of  an  era 
free  from  the  taint  of  professionalism.  It  is  but 
right  that  the  several  clubs  should  depend  upon 
their  membership  lists  for  the  requisite  material 
instead  of  paying  salaries  to  their  "  batteries," 
and  depriving  members  of  the  club  of  the  op- 
portunity of  playing  our  national  game. 

The  outcome  of  the  series  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  anticipate,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  abolition  of  the  salaried  aggregation.  Each 
club  has  its  "star  battery"  and  each  looks 
forward  to  adorning  its  club  house  not  only 
with  the  trophy  to  be  given  the  winner  in  each 
division,  but  also  with  the  handsome  challenge 
cup  to  go  to  the  winner  of  the  East  versus  West 
series,  which  is  to  decide  the  amateur  baseball 
championship  of  the  United  States. 


We  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union,  and  trust  the  season  so 
auspiciously  opened  will  be  the  forerunner  of 
true  amateur  sport  in  every  branch  of  athletics. 

As  lacrosse  has  also  been  taken  up  by  the  A. 
A.  U.  so  let  us  hope  that  attention  will  shortly 
be  given  to  football.  These  sports  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  popularity,  particularly  football,  and 
consequently  attention  to  their  wants  should 
work  the  most  beneficial  results. 

# 

*  * 

YACHTING. 

Close  contests  between  the  thirty  and  forty 
footers  are  promised  us,  for  a  number  of  new 
boats  in  these  classes  have  been  built  during 
the  winter.  Saladin  and  the  Hawk,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  new  ones,  will  make 
things  lively  in  Boston  waters. 

But  more  interesting  than  these  open  regattas 
will  be  the  special  races  that  will  doubtless  be 
arranged  with  the  new  Burgess  cutter  that  the 
Messrs.  Adams  had  built  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  having  a  go  at  the  fast  Minerva.  The 
owner  of  the  Liris,  too,  the  fast  Gardner  forty, 
is  confident  that  the  excellent  trim  into  which 
he  has  put  her,  with  her  new  set  of  Lapthorne 
sails,  will  enable  her  to  show  the  way  in  many 
a  race  to  Minerva  and  others  of  her  speed. 
Last  year  the  Liris  had  hard  luck  and  there  was 
something  wrong  about  her  handling. 

In  the  hands  of  a  first-class  sailing  master  she 
would  be  a  dangerous  rival.  So  if  Boston  sends 
on  a  number  of  the  crack  forties  to  which  she 
pins  her  faith,  with  the  Tomahawk,  Minerva, 
Liris,  Gorilla,  etc.,  yachtsmen  will  get  a  full 
measure  of  exciting  contests.  It  is  clear  that 
interest  centres  in  the  forties  and  their  near 
neighbors,  the  thirty  and  forty-five  footers,  since 
a  class  of  fifteen  of  these  boats  can  be  easily 
counted  up. 

They  are  nearly  all  Burgess  boats,  while  in  the 
thirty-foot  class  the  types  are  more  different, 
and  in  the  many  new  boats  of  this  rating  great 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  light  construction 
and  good  sails. 

In  the  seventy-foot  class  the  probable  failure  to 
arrange  a  match  with  the  Valkyrie  and  Yarana 
will  leave  it  to  the  Shamrock,  Katrina  and  Ti- 
tania  to  fight  it  out  between  them,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  may  enjoy  a  series  of  races  be- 
tween these  fast  yachts.  Aside  from  the  interest 
in  racing  cutters  and  sloops,  we  note  an  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  yachtsmen  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  cruising.  This  involves  necessarily 
a  departure  from  the  skimming  dish  or  racing 
machine  pure  and  simple  to  a  model  which 
provides  comfort. 

Many  of  the  good  cruisers  of  to-day  are  not 
slow  tubs  either  ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  speed 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  sacrificed  to 
comfort.  But  the  cruising  yacht  is  the  thing 
needed  here.  We  have  a  picturesque  coast, 
frequent  and  safe  harbors  and  our  amateur 
yachtsmen  are  fast  learning  the  art  of  sail- 
ing ;  therefore,  the  thing  is  not  so  dangerous  as 
it  once  was.  What  more  delightful,  for  in- 
stance, than  a  cruise  from  Rockland,  Me.,  or, 
for  that  matter,  from  Boston,  along  the  Maine 
coast  and  around  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
Island  into  the  St.  Lawrence?  Such  a  summer's 
trip  would  be  full  of  pleasure,  and  but  few  dis- 
comforts would  be  connected  with  it. 


ROAD    IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  comparing  the  early  days  of  cycling  with 
those  of  the  present  those  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  cycling  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  enor- 
mous strides  in  power  and  influence  the  wheel- 
ing interests  have  attained  in  this  country.  In 
our  embryotic  condition  we  had  to  struggle  for 
our  very  existence.  Our  right  to  ride  upon  the 
public  highways  was  disputed,  and  we  were 
looked  upon  as  nuisances  and  pariahs.  Though 
the  span  of  time  between  those  early  days  and 
the  present  one  is  of  the  briefest,  wondrous  ad- 
vances have  been  made.  Our  rights  are  no 
longer  disputed,  and  from  being  looked  upon  as 
a  body  of  peculiar  men  we  have  come  to  be  a 
power  in  the  land. 

The  question  which  is  now  engrossing  the  at- 
tention of  cyclers,  and  especially  those  who  com- 
prise the  vast  national  body  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  is  that  of  "  road  improve- 
ments." The  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
can  safely  pose  as  being  the  only  athletic  organ- 
ization which  has  for  its  chief  aim  an  object 
which  will  prove  of  vast  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large  in  its  fulfillment.  That  aim  is  to  secure 
a  condition  of  highways  more  in  keeping  with 
the  necessities  of  the  age. 

The  agitation  on  this  question  inaugurated 
and  pushed  by  this  body  of  wheelmen  has  al- 
ready shown  evidence  of  being  felt  in  very 
many  sections  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  that  section  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
league  in  disseminating  literature  on  the  science 
of  road  building,  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  especially  of  the  granger  class, 
with  such  good  results  that  not  only  the  city  pa- 
pers, but  the  rural  publications  also,  are  urging 
the  necessity  of  the  improvement  of  highways. 

The  best  minds  among  wheelmen  have  been 
engaged  to  aid  in  this  cause.  In  many  in- 
stances official  encouragement  has  been  given 
from  the  highest  sources.  Even  from  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Harrison's  cabinet  we  have  re- 
ceived words  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer. 

The  governors  of  several  of  our  most  promi- 
nent States  (Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
especially)  have  urged  in  their  messages  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  existing  road  laws. 

The  question  most  difficult  to  solve,  and  on 
which  many  of  our  best  minds  differ,  seems  to 
be  :  "  In  what  manner  shall  we  bring  about  the 
desired  results  ?  "  It  has  even  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the   most  earnest  workers  that  Con- 


gress itself  should  be  appealed  to.  It  has  been 
said  as  an  argument  against  the  last  proposition 
that  Congress  cannot  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
roads,  as  that  is  purely  a  State  matter,  and  any 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  national  highways  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  advanced 
by  those-  in  favor  of  appealing  to  Congress  is 
good,  so  far  as  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress is  concerned.  In  fact,  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  National  Government  has  paid  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  the  State  of 
Virginia — a  small  precedent,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
precedent  nevertheless.  It  is  also  logically  ar- 
gued by  the  supporters  of  this  scheme  that  if  it 
is  constitutional  to  appropriate  national  funds 
for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  different  States,  why 
should  it  not  be  constitutional  to  appropriate 
money  to  improve  the  highways  as  well  as  the 
waterways  ?  Many,  however,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  conservative  way  is  to  begin  at  the 
foundation,  which  is  "  education.'' 

Educate  the  people  up  to  the  idea  that  im- 
proved roads  are  not  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute 
necessity.  Familiarize  them  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  money  in  their  pockets  to  build  firm,  level 
roads  and  maintain  them.  That  it  is  money 
saved  and  earned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ease 
and  comfort  insured,  to  have  better  highways. 
Legislation  then  becomes  easy  or  unnecessary. 
It  is  no  theory,  this  matter  of  saving  dollars  and 
cents  by  the  building  of  good  roads. 

The  silly  cry  that  "this  country  does  not 
need  good  roads  such  as  Europe  has,  because 
in  this  country  we  have  such  a  network  of  rail- 
roads," is  as  absurd  an  argument  as  to  argue 
that  so  long  as  the  main  arteries  and  blood  ves- 
sels of  our  bodies  exist  there  is  no  need  of  the 
thousand  little  veins  which  feed  and  distribute 
the  life  blood  of  the  system.  The  healthy  ex- 
istence of  one  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the 
other.  The  roads,  the  natural  small  veins  which 
cross  this  country's  surface,  are  the  natural 
feeders  of  the  grand  arteries  represented  by  the 
railroads. 

It  is  marvelous  that  so  many  business  men 
and  farmers  do  not  see  the  error  they  are  mak- 
ing in  opposing  cash  taxation  for  the  purpose 
of  building  better  highways.  They  can  only 
see  that  they  are  putting  the  money  into  the 
roads  ;  to  them  it  appears  to  be  throwing  it  away. 
For   the    manufacturer,  the    city  merchant,  the 
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village  storekeeper  and  the  farmer  it  is  the  very- 
life  blood  of  their  existence  to  secure  an  easy 
method  of  communication  between  producers 
and  consumers. 

It  is  a  narrow  argument  which,  in  some  cases, 
has  been  advanced  by  the  opposition,  that  road 
improvement  is  the  "wheelmen's  scheme." 
Sometimes  we  entertain  angels  unawares,  and 
the  men  in  the  guise  of  wheelmen  who  are  the 
most  active  in  the  bringing  about  improvements 
of  highways  may  be  benefactors  to  others  than 
themselves. 

To  condense  into  one  article  all  the  favorable 
arguments  on  the  question  of  road  improve- 
ments is  a  matter  of  impossibility.  The  writer, 
in  conclusion  to  this  brief  article,  wishes  to  im- 
press upon  the  readers  of  Outing  that  the  ques- 
tion of  securing  better  highways  is  one  which 
more  affects  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country 
than  the  superficial  thinker  is  apt  to  believe. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  as  the 
nucleus  of  this  agitation,  will,  I  believe,  in  the 
future  secure  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  first 
to  inaugurate  an  organized  and  intelligent  cru- 
sade for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desideratum. 
Encouraged  with  the  past  success,  and  with 
ripening  experience  born  of  failure  in  some 
cases,  we  will  press  onward  until  the  nucleus  of 
13,000  wheelmen  swells  to  the  proportions  of  a 
vast  body  of  citizens  of  all  classes  bent  on  the 
determination  to  bring  about  the  result  we  so 
earnestly  desire.  Clito. 


THE    QUESTION    OF    INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS. 

Interesting  have  been  the  reports  and  criti- 
cisms in  the  daily  press  of  the  conferences  held 
by  committees  from  the  Yale  and  Harvard  ath- 
letic associations,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
some  definite  understanding  regarding  a  dual 
league  which  would  control  all  sporting  events 
between  the  two  universities.  In  fact,  the 
question  of  intercollegiate  contests  has  been  ar- 
gued pro  and  con  in  the  most  thorough  way, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  Harvard  and  Yale 
at  the  present  writing  are  still  as  far  apart  as 
ever  ;  nor  does  it  look  as  if  an  agreement  would 
be  arrived  at  in  very  short  order.  Sports  are  gov- 
erned at  Harvard  by  the  faculty,  at  Yale  by  the 
students.  This  fact  renders  it  difficult  to  formu- 
late a  set  of  rules,  for  Yale  liberalism  will 
probably  find  it  hard  to  accommodate  itself  to 
Harvard  conservatism. 

A  dual  league  between  the  two  universities 
may  be  good,  but,  at  present,  a  league  between 
New  England  colleges  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Middle  States  colleges  on  the  other  would  be 
better.  The  idea  of  a  dual  league  springs 
probably  from  the  Oxford-Cambridge  interuni- 
versity  sports.  But  how  vastly  different  are  the 
conditions  !  Both  universities  are  collections  of 
colleges,  each  having  their  own  sports.  What 
more  natural  than  to  select  prominent  and 
promising  athletes  from  both  institutions  to  con- 
test for  first  honors  in  athletics. 

Now,  how  is  it  here  ?  Harvard  is  a  single 
college  ;  so  is  Yale,  and  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment differ  materially.  Neither  institution  is 
pre-eminently  the  superior  of  a  half  dozen 
others,  and  Yale  and   Harvard   do  not  hold  the 


position  in  this  country  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge occupy  in  England.  Interest  in  athletics 
is  awaking  in  such  a  rapid  manner  in  Prince- 
ton, Columbia  and  other  colleges  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  present  seeming  superiority 
in  athletic  pastimes  claimed  by  Yale  and  Har- 
vard will  exist  only  in  name. 

An  objection  may  be  made  to  such  a  body  as 
a  New  England  league  on  the  score  that  Yale 
and  Harvard  so  greatly  overtop  the  other  col- 
leges in  actual  numbers  and  in  available  athletic 
material  that  the  entries  from  the  latter  would 
almost  always  be  defeated  by  wearers  of  the 
"crimson"  and  the  "blue."  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  a  strong  point  to  make  in  op- 
position to  the  scheme. 

But  we  have  seen  during  the  past  years  that 
the  smaller  colleges  generally  possessed  men 
who  excelled  in  some  branch  or  other,  and  their 
presence  has  not  been  a  mere  matter  of  chance  ; 
and  with  the  general  improvement  in  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  young  men  of  to-day 
the  possibility  is  daily  becoming  stronger  of 
finding  good  all-round  athletes  in  small  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Moreover,  if  New  England  is 
clannish,  what  better  opportunity  could  it  desire 
than  this  of  assembling  her  young  men  of 
brawn  and  brain  once  or  twice  a  year,  and,  like 
the  Greeks  of  history,  cheering  them  on  to  feats 
of  strength  ? 

Not  so  much  sentiment  attaches  to  the  col- 
leges in  the  Middle  States,  but  they  are  a  power 
not  to  be  despised.  Their  students  enter  into 
sports  with  New  England  enthusiasm,  and  soon 
will  also  learn  to  go  through  the  preparatory 
work  with  greater  thoroughness. 

Let  the  best  representatives  of  the  two  leagues 
meet  in  an  annual  intercollegiate  contest  in 
New  York  city  in  the  spring.  What  a  sight  it 
would  be  !  What  an  audience  such  a  meeting 
would  attract  !  The  faithful  practice  in  the  col- 
lege gymnasium  and  the  success  in  the  league 
championship  games  would  reap  a  final  re- 
ward in  a  grand  contest  with  opponents  of 
equal  skill  and  training  from  the  brother  league. 

Looker-On. 


A   BOON   TO   WHEELMEN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  the 
good  work  inaugurated  by  the  efforts  of  Out- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1888  was  carried  a  welcome 
step  farther.  It  was  resolved  that  asphalt  be 
laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  in  Eighth  av- 
enue from  Thirteenth  street  to  the  circle  at 
Fifty-ninth  street.  This  will  be  a  boon  to 
wheelmen,  as  the  Eighth  avenue  stretch  of 
asphalt  will  form  an  important  artery  to  the 
park  for  all  cyclists  who  live  on  or  near  this 
avenue.  It  will  also  enable  many  New  Yorkers 
to  go  to  New  Jersey  by  way  of  the  West  Four- 
teenth street  ferry,  without  the  present  uncom- 
fortable ride  over  granite  pavement.  On  the 
East  side  of  the  city,  too,  Lexington  avenue, 
from  Gramercy  Park  to  Fifty-ninth  street,  will 
soon  present  a  clear  stretch  of  perfect  asphalt 
roadway.  Wheelmen  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
Outing's  exertions  were  tireless  in  pushing  this 
much  needed  improvement.  (See  Outing  for 
November,  1888,  page  185.) 


Uncle  Josh  (seeing  a  tandem  for  the  first  time) — "/"  swan,  Mary  Jane,  ef  that  ere 
don't  fetch  "em  all!  I'm  glad  our  Rube  hain't  seen  it,  or  he'd  a-spilt  our  new  buggy 
a-tryin'  to  make  one  afore  Sunday." 

r 


Farmer  Jones  (as  Brown,  who  is  training  for  the  'Varsity  crew,  goes  by) — "look, 
JBill !     There's  one  of  them  convict  fellers  a-gettin  away.     Hadn't  we  orter  stop  him  ?  " 
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A    VISIT    TO     CARTHAGE    AND     TUNIS 


BY    COL.    J.    HOWARD    COWPERTHWAIT. 


*0  bad  are  the  many  routes 
to  North  Africa  that  which- 
ever way  you  choose  you 
will  surely  resolve  to  re- 
turn by  some  other.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  is  about 
HH^  as  much  more  frightful  than  the 
English  Channel  as  the  distance 
is  greater  across,  and  hence  trav- 
elers often  take  long  journeys  by 
land  for  the  sole  purpose  of  short- 
ening  their    time    on    that    most 

beautiful    and  most  treacherous  of   seas. 

Frequently,  too,  this  object  is  not  attained. 

How  pleasant,  one  thinks,  to 

skirt  around   little  capes  and 

run    from    port    to    port ;    to 

have  a  few  hours  on  land,   a 

few  hours  at  sea,  then  to  stop 

again  before  you  have  a  chance 

to  be  seasick  ;  now  a  little  run 

to  a  tiny  island,  then  another 

to  your  destination  !     But  the 

reality — ports  which  have  no 

wharves    and    where     freight 

and  passengers  are  landed  by    ; 

means  of  small  boats,  bobbing    v 

in  rough  water,  nothing  at  all 

being   thought   of    a  ducking 

or  the  loss  of  baggage  ;  little 

voyages  which  lengthen  as  the 

vessel's  machinery  disorders  it- 
self in  the  exasperating  cross 

sea  ;  delay  while  tossing  about 

near  that    wretched    island,  a 

billow-guarded  thing  of  no  at- 
tractions whatever  ;    in  short, 


a  bundle  of  experiences  for  use  in  future 
nightmares. 

The  least  objectionable  voyages  across 
the  Mediterranean  are  the  longest  in  mere 
measurement  ;   for    instance,    from    Mar- 
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seilles  direct  to  an  African  port,  because 
this  way  you  have  the  best  steamers. 
Still,  we  met  people  at  Algiers  who  had 
come  there  straight  from  Marseilles,  who 
declared  that  they  would  remain  in  Africa 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  rather  than  re- 
turn over  the  same  course. 

But  whoever  has  sadly  noted  the  disap- 
pearance of  picturesque  costumes  from 
traveled  Europe  ;  whoever  has  learned 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  close  com- 
munication among  its  countries  has  de- 
stroyed much  that  was  interesting  in 
Europe,  ought  certainly  to  brave  the 
Mediterranean  and  seek  for  compensation 


in  the  lands  where  centuries 
come  and  go  without  changing 
the  dress  or  appearance  of  the 
people. 

That  little  town  behind  the 
old  fort  is  Goletta,  the  seaport 
of  Tunis.  And  the  great  fleet 
of  small  boats  with  colored  la- 
teen sails  overhauling  us  as  we 
come  to  anchor  ?  Pirates?  Well, 
grandsons  of  pirates,  forced  by 
hard  modern  times  to  fish  for 
a  living. 

We  could  reach  Tunis  in  an 
hour  or  two  by  rail  or  with 
horses,  but  nearer  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Carthage.  Let  us 
employ  this  tall,  brown  being 
of  stately  mien,  with  a  red  fez, 
blue  tasseled,  a  pair  of  yellow 
slippers  down  at  the  heel  and 
a  gracefully-flowing  dirty  white 
burnous,  the  hood  of  which 
hangs  down  for  a  pocket.  He 
has  an  old  vehicle,  with  horses 
and  harness  of  harmonizing 
dilapidation,  and  although  he 
knows  little  besides  his  own 
Arabic  his  tariff  card  is  printed 
in  French  also,  and  an  index 
finger  will  do  the  interpreting. 
A  few  minutes'  drive  from 
Goletta  the  carriage  stops  in 
the  green  fields  and  the  man 
says  "  Carthage  !  "  Two  ponds 
near  the  sea  represent  the  har- 
bors, but  where  is  the  mighty 
city  which  ruled  Africa  and 
rivaled  Rome  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ?  Seven 
hundred  years  of  greatness 
were  not  obliterated  by  the 
destructive  Scipio  in  b.  c.  146, 
at  the  close  of  the  third 
Punic  war  ;  and  here  must 
have  been  great  heaps  of  ruins  to  draw 
the  tears  of  Marius.  Then  the  new 
city  which  became  the  chief  seat  of 
Christianity  in  Africa,  where  are  the  evi- 
dences of  the  temples,  brought  low  as 
paganism  was  rooted  out,  and  of  the 
churches  which  were  raised  in  their  stead? 
Utter  destruction  is  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  came 
in  our  seventh  century  ;  but  half  a  dozen 
centuries  later  yet  and  Carthage  was  still 
a  city,  the  zeal  of*  the  Moslems  not  hav- 
ing led  them  to  actually  carry  away  the 
remains  of  their  work.  To-day,  however, 
nothins:  is  to  be  seen  save  such  masonrv 
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as  proved  too  heavy  for  removal,  enor- 
mous cisterns,  and  the  massive  founda- 
tions of  a  great  aqueduct  and  of  some 
magnificent  structures.  Many  relics  are 
preserved  in  the  modern  chapel  of  St. 
Louis,  hard  by  ;  but  the  museums  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  enriched  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  ancient  place,  and  her  very 
stones  have  been  shipped  to  Italy  and 
have  been  dragged  away  for  use  in  en- 
larging the  city  of  Tunis  ;  generation 
after  generation  of  builders  having  drawn 
upon  the  vast 
mine  of  cut  stone  fjgr1 
which  marked 
the  grave  of  Car- 
thage. 

Drive  we  now 
to  the  Marsa,  the 
seaside  resort  of 
wealthy  Tunis- 
ians, a  Brighton 
or  Newport  fac- 
ing the  Mediter- 
ranean. Here  is 
the  Bey's  palace, 
low,  broad  and 
white,  of  stucco 
and  with  many 
arches.  Around 
the  entrance  to 
the  open  court 
are  gaily  -  uni- 
formed soldiers, 
part  of  a  body 
guard,  the  army 
of  Tunis  having 
been  disbanded 
in  1881  when 
France  estab- 
lished a  protec- 
torate over  the 
country.  You 
cannot  enter  the 
palace,  for  you 
might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  one  of 

the  wives  of  the  Bey,  and  that  would  be  a 
serious  matter  both  for  you  and  for  her. 
Quite  likely,  though,  she  or  they  are 
peeping  through  the  diamond-shaped  lit- 
tle apertures  in  the  green  window  blinds 
and  laughing  at  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
cut  of  your  European  clothes  and  the 
outlandish  character  of  your  hat,  your 
apparition  being  an  important  incident  in 
relieving  dull  monotony.  Is  it  our  quix- 
otic blood  that  boils  as  we  stand  near  the 
palace- prison  ?  The  women  within  are 
the  chosen   ones  of  the   whole  country  ; 


BEDOUIN    WOMAN    AND    CHILD 


they  are  proud  of  their  beauty  and  conse- 
quent position,  and  appreciate  the  superi- 
ority of  their  lot  compared  with  that  of  the 
friends  of  their  girlhood.  And  do  his 
wives  never  go  out?  Certainly  they  go. 
One  of  the  carriages  is  coming  now  ;  a 
splendid  pair  of  black  stallions,  in  richly- 
mounted  harness  ;  two  big  brown  eunuchs, 
in  livery,  on  the  box  ;  a  gaudy  coach,  red 
and  gold  ornamented,  without  glass  win- 
dows, but  with  a  fine  wire  screen,  covered 
by  painted  flowers,  surrounding  the  pas- 
sengers. Doubt- 
—-■■-■  ■-.-■.-  ■■  "— •■  ■"-:■—;;      iess  four  women 

are  riding  ;  but 
their  beauty  is 
owned  by  the 
Bey  and  he  is  the 
only  man  who 
ever  looks  or  has 
looked  upon  i  t 
since  the  girls,  at 
the  age  of  ten  or 
thereabout,  were 
delivered  up  by 
their  parents. 

The  people 
whom  we  met 
on  the  road  to  the 
city  tempted  us 
to  the  point  of 
staring.  Nobody 
wore  our  man- 
ner of  dress  and 
everybody  who 
could  afford  to 
showed  combina- 
tions of  colors. 
They  are  the 
measure  of 
wealth  in  this 
land  and  only 
the  poorest  na- 
tives failed  to  de- 
light our  eyes 
with  at  least  a 
brilliantly  h  ued 
girdle  or  a  pair  of  gay  slippers.  Clean- 
liness was  not  conspicuous,  but,  because 
of  the  greenness  of  his  garments,  we  for- 
gave even  the  dirtiest  man  of  all,  the 
very  sacred  marabout,  who  is  said  never 
to  wash. 

Few  horses  were  to  be  seen,  most  riders 
using  donkeys,  and  often  sitting  sideways 
on  top  of  a  load  already  sufficiently  heavy, 
and  keeping  time  with  the  beast  by  heel 
movements  against  his  side  or  shoulder. 

Running  toward  us  from  their  low- 
spreading  tent    houses    of    dark,    striped 
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cloth  came  troops  of  begging  Bedouin 
children,  brown,  dirty,  ragged,  bright, 
healthy  and  handsome.  The  primary  class 
in  their  art  was  represented  by  a  nearly 
naked  baby,  slung  upon  his  mother's 
back,  but  with  an  eager  palm  stretched 
forward.  The  mother  was  clad  in  two  or 
three  loose-fitting  coarse  garments,  fas- 
tened with  horseshoe-shaped  silver  pins 
and  the  cheap  wax-ornamented  Kabyle 
clasps  and  chains,  here  common.  Possi- 
bly not  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  she 
seemed  to  be  thirty.     A   younger   sister 


was  doing  the  family  washing,  treading 
upon  the  clothes  in  a  muddy  puddle  at 
the  roadside.  The  women  were  types  of 
their  nomad  race  ;  black  hair,  piercing 
eyes,  large  features,  copper-colored  com- 
plexion, hardy  and  hardened  general  ap- 
pearance. 

Here  are  acres  of  young  wheat  destined 
for  the  ignominy  of  the  unsavory  cous- 
cous ;  and  now  we  come  to  pastures  white 
with  small  daisies  and  in  patches  blue 
with  the  iris.  The  cattle  and  their  single- 
robed    brown    guardians    looked    equally 
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unconscious  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  background  —  old  Spanish  forts 
in  gray,  olive-covered  hillsides  and  miles 
of  Roman  arches  supporting  an  ancient 
aqueduct  outlined  against  the  sky. 

The  disappointment  of  finding  in  the 
city  of  Tunis  a  European  quarter,  French 
constructed,  broad,  straight  streets  and 
high  white  or  cream  colored  buildings  is 


fully  compensated  by  the  excellence  of 
the  French  hotel,  our  ambition  being  to 
live  among  things  Arabic  and  Oriental, 
but  with  a  firm  line  drawn  at  the  hotel 
and  the  host.  As  we  look  from  our  bal- 
cony in  the  early  morning  we  think  it 
must  be  a  day  of  carnival,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  that  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation loves  color,  even    in  everyday  at- 
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tire.  Of,  say,  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  all,  more  than  half  are 
Mohammedans  and  one-fifth  are  Jews,  the 
remainder,  as  is  usual  in  such  classifi- 
cations, being  called  Christians,  whether 
they  profess  any  religion  or  not.  This 
small  minority  comes  principally  from 
Malta,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain  and  France. 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  native  Africans  centuries 
before  the  Phoenician  colonists  chose  the 
site  of  Carthage,  the  latter  date  being 
about  852  b.  c;  but  time  and  wars  have 
left  little  trace  of  anything  which  can  be 
called  older  than  mediaeval.  The  ancient 
portion  of  Tunis,  where  live  on  one  side 
Mohammedans  and  on  the  other  Jews, 
has  very  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and 
many  tortuous  passageways,  over  which 
houses  are  built  upon  arches.  One  easily 
gets  lost  in  this  labyrinth,  and  a  guide  is 
the  more  necessary  because  you  meet  few 
persons  who  speak  other  tongue  than 
Arabic.  The  mosques  are  strictly  guard- 
ed against  the  intrusion  of  unbelievers  ; 
but,  as  if  ■  to  make  up  for  this,  the  shops 
and  stores  in  the  bazars  are  generally 
without  front  walls,  and  you  have  only 
to  stroll  about  to  see  Oriental  life  in  all 


its  wealth  of  color  and  strangeness  of 
character. 

The  streets  of  the  bazars  of  Tunis  are 
protected  against,  sun  and  rain,  and  in 
the  middle  of  every  day,  excepting  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays  —  the  holy  days  of 
Moslems  and  Jews  respectively — the  cen- 
tral portion  is  nearly  blocked  by  vendors 
of  all  sorts  of  Eastern  goods,  such  as 
rugs,  shawls,  curtains,  portieres,  turbans, 
burnouses,  jewelry,  trinkets  and  glitter- 
ing generalities,  the  merchant  often  wear- 
ing as  attractive  things  as  he  proposes  to 
sell. 

In  one  row  of  shops  were  the  shoe- 
makers, squatting  on  mats  in  semicircle, 
cross  legged,  and  working  at  red  or  yellow 
slippers  and  at  sandals  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  inlaid  wood  with  two  crosspieces  on 
the  bottom  and  an  embroidered  strap  to 
cover  the  instep.  The  makers  of  fancy 
leather  goods  were  ornamenting  bags, 
toilet  articles,  cushions,  etc.,  with  silk  and 
woolen  stitches  in  curious  designs.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  perfumers  was  sweet 
with  attar  of  roses,  to  be  sold  in  long, 
tubular  vials,  filled  while  you  wait.  The 
embroiderers  seemed  to  be  vainly  trying 
to  supply  a   demand  for  gay  pockets,  to 
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be  worn  hanging  from  the  girdle.  We 
were  inclined  to  suspect  treachery  in  the 
sellers  of  war-worn  armor  and  weapons, 
so  solicitous  were  these  men  to  have  us 
sip  coffee  sociably  before  talking  about 
prices  ;  but  the  tailors  were  guileless  and 
their  street  a  delight.  Dressed  in  white 
or  light  colors  and  stitching  cloths  of 
every  rainbow  hue,  the  semicircles  of 
squatting  tailors  presented  the  East  as 
one's  fancy  loves  to  paint  it.  Not  so 
pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  tired  don- 
keys, who  had  brought  heavy  panniers  of 
dates  and  oranges  to  market  ;  for  boards 
were  now  unfeelingly  placed  on  the  backs 
of  the  little  beasts  in  order  to  display  the 
fruit,  the  donkeys  being  made  to  stand 
for  fruit  stands — such  treatment  as  none 
but  donkeys  would  stand. 

One  day  we  drifted  naturally  among 
a  group  of  idlers  drawn  together  by  a 
negro  performer.     His  brown  cotton  robe 


had  many  round  patches 
for  ornaments,  his  legs 
were  bare  and  his  hair 
stood  out  in  long  kinks 
over  his  forehead  and  all 
around  from  beneath  a 
greasy  leather,  brimless 
hat.  A  ring  for  the  ex- 
hibition was  cleared  in  a 
jiffy  or  less,  the  negro 
taking  a  handful  of  liv- 
ing snakes  and  bran- 
dishing them  about  in 
the  most  careless  man- 
ner. An  orchestra  of 
boys  with  drums  and  dis- 
cordant string  instru- 
ments provided  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  per- 
former's dancing  and 
wild  chanting,  the 
snakes  meanwhile  crawl- 
ing around  and  presuma- 
bly getting  charmed. 
When  the  incantation 
had  properly  worked,  the 
fellow  allowed  three 
snakes,  of  about  as  many 
feet  each  in  length,  to 
fasten  on  his  tongue  and 
lips,  and  one  more  on 
each  ear.  Then,  with 
these  five  vile  things 
drawing  his  blood  until 
it  ran  down  over  their 
bodies,  he  danced  and 
grunted  to  the  barbaric 
music  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  crowd.  His  own  satisfac- 
tion lay  in  the  collection  of  a  very  little 
copper  and  silver. 

Not  far  from  the  city  is  the  Bardo,  the 
late  Bey's  palace,  interesting  because  it 
remains  as  it  was  when  in  use.  There  are 
many  designs  of  ancient  tiles,  and  in  the 
living  room  is  beautiful  arabesque  trac- 
ing upon  a  mirrored  ceiling.  This  room 
has  four  gilt  -  domed  alcoves,  each  con- 
taining a  bed  and  bedstead,  nine  feet  by  six 
feet,  for  the  accommodation  (?)  of  four 
wives,  the  whole  apartment  having  been 
occupied  by  sixteen.  A  windowed  al- 
cove had  a  horseshoe  platform,  and  here, 
upon  divans,  the  Bey  was  in  the  habit  of 
greeting  his  family  at  morning  coffee. 
A  little  window  had  been  built  out  to 
command  a  court  in  which  took  place  the 
decapitations  ordered  by  the  Bey. 

The  Mohammedan  ladies  of  Tunis  use 
black    veils    to    cover   the    forehead    and 
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from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  downward, 
instead  of  the  white  which  is  worn  in  the 
same  way  in  Algiers,  the  eyes  only  being 
visible.  In  striking  contrast,  the  Jewesses 
of  Tunis  wear  neither  veils  nor  skirts, 
although  quite  as  modest  as  ladies  any- 
where. It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say, 
however,  that  these  self  -  respecting  Tu- 
nisiennes  would  express  horror  and  in- 
dignation if  they  could  see  the  scant  at-' 
tire  and  witness  the  waltzing  at  one  of  our 
Christian  balls.  We  might  suggest  that 
feminine  modesty  may  be  somewhat  un- 
der the  control  of  custom  or  fashion,  but  it 
would  be  safer  to  remark  upon  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  riddle  of  the  womanly  mind, 
the  enticing  unsolvability  of  which  has 
broken  so  many  manly  intellects.  No 
Mohammedan  ever  introduces  a  man  to 
the  ladies  of  his  household,  but  our  Jew- 
ish guide  invited  us  into  his  own  house 
and  into  the  homes  of  his  friends  and  rel- 
atives, some  of  whom  were  of  the  upper 
tendom.  In  one  reception  room  we  were 
welcomed  by  seven  ladies,  from  grand- 
mother to  sweet  sixteen,  all  dressed  in 
jackets  or  blouses  of  silk  or  other  stuff, 
the  color  and  material  suiting  the  age, 
and  all  wearing  close-fitting  white  cotton 
trousers.  None  of  the  hostesses  betrayed 
the  slightest  confusion,  but  our  own  cour- 
age had  to  be  brought  up  by  force,  in 
spite  of  the  feeling  that  we  must  have  stum- 
bled into  a  boudoir  and  ought  to  quickly 


back  out.  Coffee  was  served  and  the 
conversation  became  general  among  the 
ladies,  the  guide's  very  bad  French  and 
worse  English  drawing  us  partly  into  the 
Arabic  circle,  although  we  suspected  that 
our  own  garments  furnished  the  principal 
topic  of  the  remarks. 

On  the  streets  the  Jewesses  wear  white 
silk  gossamer  shawls,  hanging  from  a 
stiff,  pointed  cap  and  reaching  to  the 
knees.  Silk  jackets  are  worn,  as  in  the 
house,  but  the  trousers  are  often  of  vel- 
vet and  gorgeously  embroidered.  It  is 
the  custom  to  wear  slippers  which  are 
an  inch  too  short  to  reach  the  heel,  and 
possibly  the  uncertain  hold  of  the  toes 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
habit  of  turning  them  slightly  inward. 

In  a  city  whose  inhabitants  are  seeming- 
ly ready  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  where 
you  cannot  walk  a  block  without  seeing 
someone  of  whom  you  would  like  a  paint- 
ing, the  Jewesses  are  the  principal  attrac- 
tion ;  but  with  all  their  peculiarity  of  dress 
and  beauty  of  face  and  figure,  no  more 
attention  is  paid  to  them  by  the  other  na- 
tives than  we  pay  to  well-dressed,  hand- 
some ladies  on  Broadway.  In  fact,  we 
thought  that  even  in  Christian  garb  New 
York  would  pay  more  attention  to  the 
possessors  of  such  clear  complexions, 
large,  dreamy  eyes  and  luxuriant  black 
hair  than  Tunis  pays  to  —  well,  what  it 
is  used  to. 
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BY    FRANK    M.    FARWELL. 


AT  THE    PUBLIC    PUMP    IN    SOUTHERN    HOLLAND 

T1AT  the  United  States  of  America 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged. Americans  are  known  the 
world  over  as  an  enterprising,  ingenious 
and  broad-minded  people.  This  reputa- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  extensive  and 
continuous  travel  of  her  citizens. 

But  the  masses  of  Americans  who  travel 
abroad  do  not  gain  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  their  journeying.  They  all 
fall  into  that  clearly-defined  route — a  rut, 
as  it  were — which  leads  them  from  point 
to  point,  taking  in  only  those  places  and 
things  of  popular  interest — buildings,  art 
galleries,  relics  and  the  like — recommend- 
ed by  guide  book  or  courier.  They  hurry 
about,  with  scarcely  time  to  eat  and  sleep, 
while  persons  and  things  are  on  special 
dress  parade  for  their  benefit.  Scarcely  a 
thousandth  part  of  foreign  tourists  see  the 
natural,  unaffected  manners  and  customs 


of  the  country  people,  their 
homes  and  modes  of  living,  or 
the  charming  bits  of  rural 
scenery  which  the  country 
places  abound  in. 

It  was  with  a  desire  to 
overcome  these  obstacles,  to 
get  beyond  the  walled-in  cities 
out  into  the  country  districts, 
that  two  of  us  undertook  a  cy- 
cling trip  through  certain  in- 
teresting parts  of  Europe.  We 
did  not  start  out  with  any  de- 
sire to  make  records  of  fast 
riding,  to  cover  any  specified 
amount  of  ground,  or  in  short 
to  confine  ourselves  to  any  pre- 
arranged, rigid  plans.  With  a 
general  idea  of  our  route  we 
set  forth  to  see  all  we  could 
in  a  certain  length  of  time,  but 
unhampered  by  the  constant 
thought  that  we  had  a  certain 
place  to  reach  upon  a  fixed 
date  a  month  hence.  A  de- 
tailed schedule  for  a  cycling 
trip  is  next  to  impossible  ;  the 
over  or  under  estimating  at 
different  points  of  interest,  the 
advice  of  chance  acquaintances 
along  the  way,  the  weather  and 
a  thousand  other  things  are 
always  arising  to  alter  plans.  Fixed  dates 
generally  entail  forced  runs,  the  fatigue 
of  which  spoils  the  day's  ride  ;  wheeling 
is  then  a  labor,  not  a  pleasure. 

With  no  experience  and  but  little  ad- 
vice as  to  the  difficulties  of  country  travel 
abroad,  we  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
latter  part  of  beautiful  June.  After  a 
most  delightful  twelve-days'  voyage,  with 
no  accident  to  mar  its  beauty,  save  the 
trifling  ordeal  of  running  aground  on  the 
Dutch  coast  during  a  dense  fog,  and,  after 
a  delay  of  ten  hours,  being  transferred  to 
a  somewhat  diminutive  tug,  we  landed  in 
a  manner  savoring  more  of  safety  than 
romance  at  Antwerp. 

Belgium  is  not  a  country  to  be  termed 
the  "  cyclist's  delight,"  by  any  means. 
The  country  roads  are  pretty  generally 
paved  with  round  cobble  stones,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  side  paths,  make  the 
wheelman's  life  unendurable  ;  riding  over 
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the  ties  of  an  unballasted  railroad  would 
be  preferable.  This  "  villanous  Belgian 
pave"  caused  an  alteration  in  our  plans, 
by  which  we  gave  up  all  idea  of  riding 
in  Belgium  as  we  had  intended  and  sub- 
stituted a  four -days'  trip  by  rail.,  in- 
stead, taking  in  Brussels,  the  battlefield 
of  Waterloo  and  other  points  of  interest, 
returning  to  Antwerp  as  the  most  con- 
venient starting  point  for  our  tour. 

My  companion  took  a  wheel  over  with 
him,  and  so  had  but  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  preparation  ;  I,  on  the  contrary, 
had  to  purchase  a  complete  outfit.  I  had 
been  disappointed  at  the  last  moment  in 
getting  the  wheel  I  had  expected,  and 
sailed  with  only  the  uncertain  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  machine  in  Ant- 
werp ;  and  this,  I  will  add,  I  was  most 
successful  in  doing.  I  secured  a  "  safety  " 
of  English  make,  which  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  roadster  and  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  money.  I  purchased  it 
of  a  Frenchman,  whose  total  ignorance  of 
English,  with  my  rather  limited  knowl- 
edge of  French,  necessitated  a  conversa- 
tion composed  largely  of  gestures,  some 
of  which  were  both  novel  and  amusing1. 


During 
the  course 
.'•"-■'  of    our   some- 

P% -•■'*  what  laborious  in- 

tercourse we  became 
fast  friends,  he  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  patience  and  good 
nature  remarkable.  The  afternoon 
we  left  narrow-streeted  Antwerp  he  ac- 
companied us,  with  a  few  of  his  cycling 
friends,  through  the  principal  avenues  of 
the  city,  and  later  treated  us  to  a  de- 
licious dinner  at  their  club's  headquarters. 
In  order  to  escape  the  aforesaid  Belgian 
pavements  we  took  train  from  Antwerp 
for  a  few  miles.  At  Rosendaal,  a  small 
town  in  Southern  Holland,  we  stopped  for 
the  night  at  a  very  small  and  very  Dutchy 
tavern. 

Southern  Holland  is  a  perfect  country 
for  cycling  ;  gravel  roads  almost  as  hard 
and  smooth  as  an  asphalt  pavement  and 
the  scenery  picturesque  ;  shady  lanes  sep- 
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arated  by  green  hedges  from  the  fields 
on  either  side;  one -storied,  tile -roofed 
brick  houses  at  such  frequent  intervals 
that  one  feels  as  if  he  were  constantly  in 
some  settlement.  The  country  is  too 
thickly  settled  to  admit  of  any  great 
distance  between  abodes. 

Now  and  then  we  pass  a  great  clumsy 
wagon,  the  driver  aroused  from  his  nap  by 
our  approach  ;  here  and  there  a  Dutch 
farmer  toiling  along  in  his  great  wooden 
shoes  touches  his  cap  to  us,  or  a  curiously- 
dressed  peasant  girl,  a  milk  pail  dangling 
from  each  end  of  the  wooden  yoke  across 
her  shoulders,  courtesies  as  we  whiz  by. 

When  wearied  by  excessive  riding  we 
lay  off  beneath  the  shade  of  some  con- 
venient tree  and  watch  the  antics  of  a 
stork  family  perched  upon  the  ridge  pole 
of  a  straw -roofed 
barn  ;  or  if  heated 
by  the  mid-day  sun 
we  pause  at  the  pub- 
lic pump  at  a  coun- 
try town  and  cool 
off  beneath  the  re- 
freshing flow  from 
its  generous  spout. 

This  question  of 
water  is  an  all-im- 
portant  one  to 
wheelmen  ;  its  ab- 
sence for  any  con- 
siderable distance 
on  a  warm  day, 
even  though  the 
road,  scenery  and 
weather  be  perfect, 
will  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  entire 
run.      In     Southern 

Holland  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting good  water  at  the  numerous  large 
pumps  or  at  the  country  taverns,  which 
are  but  a  few  miles  apart  at  the  most, 
and  where  divers  refreshments  may  be 
procured. 

In  Northern  Holland,  however,  the 
water  is  not  fit  for  drinking  purposes, 
so  one  must  needs  depend  upon  the  tav- 
erns and  the  divers  refreshments.  I  in- 
nocently called  for  a  glass  of  water  at  a 
wayside  inn  upon  one  occasion,  and,  after 
a  severe  struggle  to  make  my  unheard-of 
request  understood,  obtained  it.  I  was 
the  centre  of  curiosity  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  my  natural  shyness  alone 
prevented  me  from  downing  at  a  gulp  the 
entire  contents  of  the  mug.  After  one 
sip  I  was  thankful  I  had  refrained.     Upon 
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another  occasion  we  called  for  something 
to  drink,  and  when  the  glasses  had  been 
partially  filled  with  milk  the  maid  delib- 
erately poured  in  water  to  the  brim.  I 
afterward  learned  that  this  custom  is  in- 
dulged in  to  make  the  water  palatable. 
The  result,  however,  is  a  total  failure. 

Crossing  a  long  bridge  the  road  enters 
the  little  old  town  of  Willemstadt  through 
a  narrow  opening  in  its  wall.  After  a 
somewhat  lengthy  search,  filled  with  des- 
perate inquiries  of  the  natives  and  their 
amusing  replies,  we  find  the  inn  of  our 
choice  and  order  dinner.  The  unnatural 
length  of  time  occupied  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  meal,  in  connection  with 
the  decided  lack  of  variety  in  its  menu, 
induced  us  to  believe  that  the  potato 
patch  had  just  been  seeded  upon  our  ar- 
rival. It  was  good, 
however,  despite  its 
plainness,  and  had 
the  advantage  of 
being  cheap. 

Willemstadt  is  on 
the  edge  of  a  wide 
river  or  bay,  crossed 
only  by  ferry.  This 
ferry  consists  of  a 
somewhat  primi- 
tive, fiat -bottomed 
scow,  propelled  by 
two  stalwart  Hol- 
landers. The  water 
was  exceedingly 
rough  and  washed 
over  our  tossing 
skiff  upon  several 
occasions.  It  looked 
at  times  as  though 
not  only  our  wheels 
but  ourselves  were  likely  to  go  to  the 
bottom.  Right  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
excitement  and  uncertainty  one  of  our 
ferrymen  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  in- 
tense desire  to  impart  to  us  some  impor- 
tant communication.  Finding  his  wild 
attempts  at  pantomime  not  understood, 
he  made  his  way  to  where  we  sat  in  the 
stern,  despite  our  attempts  to  keep  him  in 
his  seat.  He  proceeded  to  cover  every 
available  spot  in  our  guide  books  with 
hieroglyphics  which  were  as  unintelligible 
to  the  eye  as  his  words  were  to  the  ear. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  without  success  dis- 
couraged him,  and  he  returned  to  his  oar, 
greatly  to  our  relief. 

Upon  reaching  land  he  detained  us  un- 
til an  interpreter  could  be  obtained.  This 
interpreter  informed  us,  in  answer  to  in- 
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quiry,  that  he  could  "  speak  English  a 
few,"  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  our 
boatman's  dilemma.  He  wanted  to  tell 
us  that  he  proposed  building  a  new  boat, 
larger  than  the  present  one,  and  that  if 
we  would  come  that  way  again  in  a  year 
or  two  he  would  ferry  us  over  without  get- 
ting us  even  damp.  He  had  jeopardized 
our  lives  with  an  eye  to  future  business. 
We  thanked  him  and  proceeded  on  our 
way. 

Holland,  or  at  least  that  portion  below 
Rotterdam,  is  as  level  as  a  billiard  table. 
Were  it  not  for  the  dikes  and  windmills 
the  landscape  would  consist  of  one  vast 
expanse  of  lowlands  without  a  redeeming 
feature.  What  little  scenery  the  country 
can  boast  of  is  entirely  of  an  artificial 
nature.  Dikes,  straight  and  parallel  as 
railway  tracks  ;  roads  on  top  flanked  on 
either  side  by  rows  of  trees,  which  for 
uniformity  of  size,  style  and  color  or 
regularity  of  position  could  not  be  beaten 
by  a  line  of  telegraph  poles.  The  houses, 
too,  along  the  roadside  are  so  much  alike 
that  you  wonder  how  the  club  man  re- 
turning in  dew  time  can  tell  his  own  resi- 
dence from  his  neighbor's.  This  method- 
ical sameness  seems  to  pervade  every- 
thing, even  to  the  shoes  the  peasants 
wear.  It  is  a  country  that  at  first  is  ex- 
tremely novel  and  interesting,  but  soon 
grows  monotonous. 

■  The  cross-country  roads,  or  those  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  the  dikes,  are  also 
parallel,  which  divides  the  land  into  great 
squares  like  a  checker  board.  You  always 
have  to  go  two  sides  of  a  square  to  get 
anywhere,  instead  of  taking  a  diagonal 
short  cut  ;  it's  one  of  the  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  however,  never 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  anywhere. 

We  were  always  objects  of  the  great- 
est interest  and  curiosity  to  the  country 
folk,  and  especially  the  juvenile   portion. 


The  latter  would  sometimes  congregate 
in  great  crowds  as  we  passed  through  the 
one  narrow  street  of  a  village,  at  first 
rather  reserved  and  distant,  but  after  one 
or  two  of  the  more  venturesome  spirits 
had  made  so  bold  as  to  approach  and 
found  us  harmless,  the  rest  would  press 
around  in  a  most  familiar  manner.  If  we 
increased  our  speed  they  would  take  off 
their  wooden  shoes  and  carry  them,  run- 
ning stocking  footed  in  our  wake.  They 
acted  as  a  sort  of  committee  of  reception, 
their  welcome  occasionally  taking  the 
form  of  sundry  missiles,  which  they  threw 
with  marvelous  precision,  in  their  artless 
Dutch  way.  However,  no  harm  done,  we 
press  through  the  mass  of  shouting,  jab- 
bering yellow  heads. 

There  seemed  to  be  one  popular  ex- 
pression which  the  urchins  of  nearly  every 
village  used  to  shout  as  we  passed  along. 
It  sounded  something  like  this — hayolla- 
gemkaw.  I  couldn't  understand  a  word  of 
the  language,  but  came  to  the  conclusion 
it  must  be  the  Dutch  for  "  Say,  mister, 
your  wheel's  going  'round  !  " 

We  reached  Rotterdam  the  first  night, 
and  spent  all  of  the  following  day  there. 
The  .  curious  houses  and  shops  ;  the 
canals  running  through  the  centre  of  al- 
most every  street  and  covered  with  boats 
of  every  description  ;  the  trams — in  short 
everything  was  so  new  and  novel  that 
we  enjoyed  roaming  about  the  streets 
seeing  the  sights  (and  getting  lost)  fully 
as  much  asw  visiting  the  stereotyped  list 
of  buildings,  galleries,  museums,  etc., 
which  the  guide  books  give.  But  I  wan- 
der from  the  subject.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  describe  cities  or  what  they 
contain,  for  one  can  read  all  that  in  a 
hundred  books  or  hear  it  from  as  many 
people  who  have  seen  them.  So  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  incidents  and  ex- 
periences of  a  cycling  trip. 


To  be  continued. 
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USTLY  celebrated  as  is 
the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  for 
mountain,  wood- 
land, lake  and  sea- 
side resorts  calcu- 
lated to  conduce  to 
health  and  recrea- 
tion, it  has  been 
left  to  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  to  roll  away 
the  barriers  of  inaccessibility  and  dispel 
the  mists  of  misinformation  and  skep- 
ticism which  have  hedged  in  and  en- 
shrouded the  wonderland  of  the  world — 
Yellowstone  Park. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  but  very  few  people  cared 
to  undertake  a  tour  of  this  remarkable 
region,  situated  midway  between  the 
grandest  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
western  ocean,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  with  the  build- 
ing of  that  great  trans-continental  thor- 
oughfare in  close  proximity  to  its  north- 
ern boundary,  and  the  construction  of 
commodious  hotels  and  substantial  wag- 
on   roads    within    its   borders,    thousands 


have  annually  been  attracted  thither,  and 
the  wonder  now  is  why  a  region  of  so 
much  interest  should  for  so  many  genera- 
tions have  had  for  its  beholders  only  the 
red  man  and  the  wandering  trapper. 

In  general  topography  Yellowstone 
Park  is  a  vast  table  land  fifty-five  by  six- 
ty-five miles  in  extent,  embracing  an  area 
°f  3)575  square  miles,  of  an  average  ele- 
vation of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
whole  environed  by  mountain  spurs  whose 
glistening  peaks,  clad  in  eternal  snow,  rear 
their  crests  3,000  to  5,000  feet  higher  than 
the  table  land. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a 
like  area  presenting  a  greater  diversity  of 
character.  Its  curious  hot  springs,  its 
wondrous  geysers,  rising  like  weird  and 
graceful  spirits  from  the  deep  ;  its  terraces 
of  liquid  rock,  growing  year  by  year  with 
material,  prepared  with  all  her  subtle  al- 
chemy, direct  from  nature's  laboratory  ;  its 
pine-clad  hills  and  game-haunted  moun- 
tain recesses ;  its  clear  and  dashing 
streams,  many  of  them  teeming  with  trout  ; 
the  majestic  beauty  of  the  waterfalls  and 
cliffs  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  :  the  lakes  and  cascades  which 
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dot  and  gem  its  surface  in  unrivaled  sur- 
roundings, mark  it  as  nature's  choicest  gift. 

Nor  are  its  attractions  only  for  the 
senses  :  the  sporting  instinct,  no  less  than 
the  artistic  feeling,  can  be  satisfied  in  this 
district  of  manifold  delights  and  never- 
ending  variety.  To  the  disciple  of  Wal- 
ton it  is  a  paradise  of  sport  in  the  way  of 
unrivaled  trout  and  grayling  fishing,  in 
the  very  enjoyment  of  which  even  the 
traditional  bent  pin  and  the  plebeian 
grasshopper  are  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  more  fortunate  possessor  of  Limerick 
hook  or  patent  fly  ;  while  to  the  naturalist 
its  woods  and  valleys,  its  cliffs  and  gorges 
are  a  veritable  treasure  house. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  this  won- 
drous geyser  land  there  are  upward  of 
three  thousand  mineral  springs  and  seven- 
ty-one powerful  geysers  grouped  in  dis- 
tricts which,  from  June  1  to  October  1, 
are  daily  traversed  by  the  stages  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Transportation  Company. 
The  exclusive  control  of  the  management 
and  protection  of  this  mammoth  pleasur- 
ing ground  was,  by  the  admirable  fore- 
sight of  Congress,  vested  in  one  man,  and 
he  a  Cabinet  officer,*  so  that  not  only 
are  the  proper  policing  of  the  park  and  the 
preservation  of  its  multifarious  objects  of 
scientific  interest  and  its  game  assured,  but 
the  tourist  guaranteed  against  extortion. 

Leaving  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 

*  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Pacific  at  Livingston,  at  the  head  of  the 
main  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  delight- 
ful ride  of  fifty-one  miles  over  its  park 
branch  to  the  southward,  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  ;  through 
"  Paradise  Valley,"  famed  for  its  scenery, 
its  farms,  its  trout,  its  grayling  and  its 
autumn  duck  shooting,  on  through  the 
narrow,  rocky  defile  known  as  "  Yankee 
Jim  Canon,"  along  the  base  of  Cinnabar 
Mountain,  in  plain  view  of  the  giant 
"  slide  "  where  fancy  pictures  Lucifer  as 
a  tobogganist,  brings  the  traveler  to  Cin- 
nabar Station,  the  terminus  of  the  branch 
road,  hard  by  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  reservation, 

Exchanging  seats  in  the  comfortable 
chair  car  for  others  scarcely  less  inviting 
in  the  six-horse  tally-ho  in  waiting,  tour- 
ist guests  arrive  at  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  Hotel,  eight  miles  distant,  in  time 
for  dinner. 

To  say  that  this  is  one  of  earth's  en- 
chanted and  enchanting  spots  is  but  to 
voice  the  sentiments  of  every  beholder  ; 
nor  is  it  the  coloring  of  a  too  vivid  im- 
agination to  assert  that  the  world  has  not 
its  counterpart. 

Here,  occupying  a  mound  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  embracing,  an  area  of  170  acres 
and  attaining  a  height  of  200  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level,  is  a  group  of  fifty 
mineral  springs,  whose  inexhaustible  foun- 
tains have  for  a^es    boiled  and  bubbled 
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and  toiled  to  upbuild  this  grand  system 
of  terraces  out  of  which  they  issue. 

On  the  farther  edge  of  the  little  plateau 
upon  which  the  hotel  stands,  and  imme- 
diately at  the  base  of  the  hot-spring  ter- 
races, rises  a  solitary  shaft  of  overlapping 
layers  of  flinty  rock,  called  "  Liberty 
Cap."  This  curious  and  interesting  cone 
of  brownish  -  gray  silica  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  chimney  or  core  of  a  hot 
spring  in  ages  long  ago. 

Just  beyond  Liberty  Cap,  to  the  south, 
upon  the  crest  of  a  gentle  hill,  is  Camp 
Sheridan — -headquarters  of  the  park  su- 
perintendent and  his  cavalry  troop,  to 
whom  the  patroling  of  the  large  "  reserve  " 
is  a  constant  and  increasing  care. 

From  this  eminence,  as  the  first  glitter- 
ing beams  of  the  sun  rise  above  the  ser- 
ried cliffs  of  Mount  Evarts,  and  as  his  last 
rays  sink  at  eventide  behind  the  forest- 
crowned  western  hills,  deep-mouthed  can- 
non "  welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  de- 
parting guest  ;  "  while  ever  and  anon  the 
bugle's  stirring  notes  awake  the  echoes 
of  glen  and  mountain  side  in  musical 
cadence  truly  charming. 

From  Mammoth  Hotel  the  visitor  starts 
upon  his  five-day  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  geyser  basins,  the  falls,  canons,  lakes 
and  cascades,  through  a  rocky  gap  called 
"  Golden  Gate,"  through  which  the  west 
branch  of  Gardiner  River,  falling  over  a 
series  of  noss-grown  cascades,  winds  its 
sinuous  way.  The  roadway  through  this 
pass  is  1,000  feet  higher  than  Mammoth 
Hotel,  and,  though  scarce  a  mile  in  length, 
cost  $14,000,  affording  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  Govern- 
ment engineers  in  its  construction. 

Eight  miles  beyond  is  the  famed  "  Ob- 
sidian Cliff"  or  "Glass  Mountain."  Here, 
towering  above  the  narrow  stage  road  to 
a  height  of  250  feet,  is  a  huge  escarpment 
of  volcanic  glass  (obsidian),  arranged  in 
vertical  columns,  pentagonal  in  form,  but 
more  or  less  irregular  and  distorted,  whose 
faces  glisten  like  mirrors  in  the  sunlight. 

The  roadbed  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  is 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  obsidian, 
great  blocks  of  which  for  a  time  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  road  builders. 

Drills  and  giant  powder  proving  inade- 
quate, the  novel  experiment  of  bursting 
asunder  the  obstructing  boulders  of  glass 
by  first  heating  and  then  rapidly  cooling, 
by  dashing  water  upon  them,  was  resorted 
to  with  perfect  success.  ■ 

The  prevailing  color  of  this  mineral 
glass  is  jet  black,  though  pieces  are  found 


variegated  with  streaks  of  red  and  yel- 
low. Numerous  chips  of  obsidian  and 
occasionally  a  broken  or  unfinished  arrow 
head  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  as  well 
as  at  nearly  all  the  old  Indian  camping 
grounds  throughout  the  Park,  convince 
even  the  casual  observer  that  in  the  not 
very  remote  past  this  spot  was  a  resort 
frequented  by  the  red  men  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  tribes  for  material  out  of  which 
to  make  their  arms. 

The  first  of  the  geyser  basins  reached 
by  the  visitor  is  Norris  Basin,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  Col.  P.  W.  Norris, 
one  of  the  early  superintendents  of  the 
reservation.  This  basin  covers  an  area 
of  about  six  square  miles,  though  its 
best  features  are  grouped  within  a  much 
smaller  space.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  of  the  several  thermal  basins, 
being  7,527  feet  above  the  sea,  that  of 
the  Shoshone  (Sho-sho-ny)  Lake  region 
alone  being  higher.  Its  hot  springs, 
which  are  numerous  and  widely  distrib- 
uted, are  in  many  instances  exquisitely 
formed  and  very  interesting,  though  its 
geysers  (with  perhaps  three  or  four  ex- 
ceptions) possess  less  of  the  eruptive 
power  which  characterizes  most  of  the 
geysers  of  Lower,  Midway  and  Upper 
basins. 

The  distance  from  Norris  to  the  lower 
basin  is  about  twenty  miles,  the  scenery 
along  the  route  being  charming,  especial- 
ly through  Gibbon  Canon,  a  narrow,  rocky 
defile,  four  miles  in  length,  the  cliffs  of 
which  seem  reluctant  to  open  wide  enough 
to  allow  both  the  stage  road  and  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Gibbon  River  a  passage. 
The  wild  grandeur  of  this  rocky  chasm  is 
difficult  of  adequate  portrayal.  On  this 
side  precipitous  bluffs  hang  high  above. 
the  roadway  ;  on  that,  a  dense  growth  of 
pines  clothes  the  steep  mountain  side  with 
a  drapery  of  dark  green.  Here  a  hiss- 
ing steam  vent  fills  the  air  with  vapors  ; 
there  a  fiercely-boiling  caldron  pours  its 
flood  across  the  road,  beneath  the  very 
feet  of  the  stage  horses  ;  and  as  a  fitting 
denouement,  at  the  canon's  exit,  the  river, 
tossed  and  fretted  by  tortuous  windings, 
obstructing  boulders  and  rocky  rapids 
without  number,  leaps  from  shelf  to  shelf 
of  moss-covered  trap  rock  into  the  gorge 
below,  and  deflecting  suddenly  to  the 
westward  is  lost  to  sight.  A  succession 
of  pine-clad  terraces  leads  to  the  crest  of 
Teton  Hill,  where  one  may  enjoy  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  valley  of  the  Madi- 
son River. 
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Below,  in  the  foreground,  are  the  hotel 
and  cottages  of  Lower  Geyser  Basin  ;  five 
miles  beyond  the  white  wreaths  of  vapor 
float  above  "  Excelsior  Geyser,"  in  the 
Midway  Basin,  while  seventy  miles  away 
to  the  south  rise  the  snow-crowned  "sen- 
tinel peaks "  of  the  Teton  Mountains, 
grim,  silent  and  spectre-like. 

In  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  are  scat- 
tered in  groups  693  hot  springs,  exclu- 
sive of  seventeen  geysers. 

The  general  elevation  of  this  broad 
area  of  thermal  activity  is  7,252  feet,  the 
surrounding  plateau  rising  four  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  feet  higher,  its  slopes 
being  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  much-frequented 
game  resorts  of  the  park.  A  colony  of 
beavers  have  their  habitat  in  the  banks  of 
the  Firehole,  a  short  distance  from  the 
hotel,  and  as  tourists  generally  pass  their 
first  night  at  this  point  it  has  come  to  be 
a  delightful  custom  to  while  away  the 
twilight  of  the  long  evenings  of  summer 
in  watching  the  labors  of  these  indus- 
trious little  animals,  that  seem  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  unbidden 
guests,  so  long  as  quiet  is  maintained. 

Wild  geese  and  ducks  inhabit  nearly 
every  pond  and  marsh,  and  so  insensible 
do  they  appear  to  man's  approach  as  to 
suggest  domestication. 

Elk  and  deer  are  quite  numerous,  and 


the  fast-fleeted  antelope,  the  milk-white 
Rocky  Mountain  goat  and  big-horn  (moun- 
tain sheep)  are  also  occasionally  seen,  as 
are  likewise  straggling  members  of  the 
band  of  buffalo— some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number  —  which  are  carefully 
watched  and  guarded  within  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  the  "  reserve,"  and  rep- 
resent about  all  that  is  left  of  the  once 
countless  herds  of  bison  which  only  a  few 
short  years  ago  roamed  the  great  plains  of 
the  West  and  contributed  a  proudly  dis- 
tinctive species  to  the  fauna  of  North 
America. 

As  a  rule  the  visitor's  second  day  is 
usually  passed  in  viewing  the  eruptive 
wonders  of  the  three  great  "  basins "  of 
the  Firehole,  the  geysers,  the  discharges  of 
several  of  which  attain  a  height  varying 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  displays  of  the  larger 
geysers  are  accompanied  by  a  deafening 
roar  and  a  distinctly  perceptible  trem- 
bling of  the  ground.  Each  of  these  vol- 
canic springs  occupies  a  mound-shaped 
platform  of  silicious  sinter  or  geyserite — 
the  result  of  ages  of  precipitation  ;  and  in 
most  cases  its  crater  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  nozzle-like  cone  of  geyserite. 

Geyserites  afford  a  most  interesting 
study,  differing  greatly  as  they  do  in 
form  and  color.  Some  are  of  creamy 
whiteness  and  resemble  the  head  of  the 
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cauliflower  ;  others  are  brownish  and 
spongiform,  while  yet  others,  like  the 
interior  walls  of  "Grotto  Geyser,"  re- 
semble clusters  of  pearly  beads  of  the 
most  exquisitely  rich  opalescent  tints. 

Owing  to  the  cone  formation  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  geysers  of  the  Park, 
it  is  difficult  to  inspect  the  structural  beau- 
ty of  their  internal  crater  walls.  Happily 
this  is  not  the  case  with  "  Oblong  Geyser," 
whose  large,  oval  crater  is  frequently  ex- 
posed to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  display- 
ing the  great,  cushion-like  masses  of  its 
formation  in  all  their  rich  magnificence, 
the  clustering  pearls  reflecting  the  pale- 
blue  sheen  of  the  yawning  watery  cavern, 
which  the  eye  penetrates  to  unknown 
depths.  The  prevailing  color  of  all  ther- 
mal springs  of  the  Park  is  blue,  though 
"  Emerald  Pool,"  in  Norris  Basin,  is  an 
intense  green,  and  a  small  spring  in  the 
Upper  Basin  is  reddish  tinted. 

Entrancing  as  are  all' the  geysers  of  the 
three  basins  drained  by  Firehole  River, 
"  Old  Faithful  "  perhaps  stands  beyond 
compare  in  point  of  popular  interest. 
Occupying  a  conspicuous  mound  at  the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  the  Upper 
Basin,  in  plain  view  from  the  hotel,  this 
reliable  friend  of  the  tourist  rises  with 
him  in  the  morning,  entertains  him  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  claims  his  admiring  gaze 
at  night,  when,  if  there  be  a  full  moon, 
the  spectacle  presented  is  sublime  beyond 


the  power  of  tongue  or  pen  to  describe. 
Day  and  night,  through  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold,  with  chronometer  regu- 
larity, it  shoots  upward  its  sparkling  col- 
umns to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  at  intervals  of  sixty-three  minutes, 
each  display  lasting  about  three  minutes. 

Continuing  southward  from  Old  Faith- 
ful in  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  a  newly- 
constructed- wagon  road  leads  past  Kep- 
ler's charming  cascades  of  the  Madison 
River  and  Lone  Star  Geyser,  twelve  miles 
across  the  "main  divide"  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  Shoshone  Lake  and  Geyser  Ba- 
sin. 

Eighteen  miles  to  the  eastward  lies 
Yellowstone  Lake,  the  gem  of  gems  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Shoshone  Lake  is  practically  the  source 
of  the  Snake  or  Lewis  Fork,  the  principal 
southern  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and 
the  Yellowstone  Lake  is  the  source  of 
the  Yellowstone  River,  the  chief  affluent 
of  Missouri ;  while  yet  a  third  great 
watercourse  is  fed  and  nurtured  by  the 
melting  snows  of  this  vast  mountain  pla- 
teau— the  far-famed  Rio  Colorado — -which 
pours  its  accumulated  waters  into  the 
Golden  Gulf,  a  full  thousand  miles  away. 

The  entire  route  from  Upper  Geyser 
Basin  to  the  large  western  bay  or  "  thumb  " 
of  Yellowstone  Lake  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  whole  reservation,  lead- 
ing as  it   does  through  primeval  forests, 
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amid  mountain  scenery  unsur- 
passed, with  here  and  there 
green  carpeted  meadows  and 
open  parks,  and  broad  ex- 
panses of  blue  water  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  tall 
pines  and  snow-capped  moun- 
tain peaks. 

The  shelving  shore  which 
marks  the  western  margin  of 
Thumb  Bay  is  thickly  pitted 
with  bubbling  hot  springs,  and 
several  small  geysers  add  to 
the  interest  of  this  locality. 
The  cone  of  one  of  these 
rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  and  is  sufficiently  large 
to  afford  standing  room  for 
several  persons.  One  may 
stand  upon  this  cone  and 
catch  trout  from  the  surround- 
ing waters  of  the  cool  lake, 
and,  dropping  the  wriggling 
victims  into  the  scalding  wa- 
ter of  the  geyser  crater  at 
his  feet,  cook  them  thorough- 
ly without  removal  from  the 
hook.  This  is  a  "  fish  story  ? " 
Yes,  and  one  whose  truthful- 
ness is  not  infrequently  doubt- 
ed ;  but  the  interesting  feat 
has  been  performed  by  many 
and  hundreds  have  witnessed 
its  success. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  near  its  outlet,  is  lo- 
cated one  of  the  most  spacious 
and  well  -  appointed  hotels  of 
the  "  reservation,"  and  an  ex- 
cursion steamer,  together  with 
a  fleet  of  small  craft,  adds  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  traveler's  stay  at  this  point.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  with  great  reluctance  and 
the  consoling  resolve  to  visit  this  peerless 
lake  again  that  one  can  content  himself  to 
turn  his  face  away  from  the  subtle  charm 
of  its  rippling  bosom  and  seal  his  ears 
against  the  siren  music  of  its  pebbly 
beach. 

From  the  "  outlet  "  an  excellent  wag- 
on road  follows  down  the  open  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone — eighteen  miles — to  the 
Great  Falls  and  Grand  Canon,  crossing 
Hayden  Valley,  a  grassy  and  gently-un- 
dulating plain,  some,  twelve  miles  wide, 
which  debouches  into  Yellowstone  Valley 
from  the  west,  and  is  a  favorite  grazing 
ground  for  bujft'alo  and  antelope. 

And  now   the   current  of  the   shallow, 
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placid  river  begins  to  quicken,  and  the 
hoarse  roar  of  falling  waters  is  borne 
upon  the  breeze.  Louder  and  yet  louder 
grow  the  thunder  tones  ;  swifter  and 
yet  more  swift  the  foam-flecked  current 
rushes  on ;  now  swirling  around  huge 
masses  of  rock,  now  gathering  fury  from 
obstructing  rapids,  until  it  leaps  at  last 
by  two  great  bounds  into  the  flaming 
canon,  upon  whose  brink  the  visitor  in- 
voluntarily halts  with  feelings  of  mingled 
terror  and  admiration. 

To  attempt  to  depict  in  words  the 
awful  grandeur  and  the  marvelous  color- 
ing of  the  scene  were  presumption.  Ar- 
tists have  essayed  to  paint  the  ever-chang- 
ing colors  of  the  canon  walls,  with  indif- 
ferent success,  and  only  one  man  ever 
caught  a  near  view   of   the    360  feet   of 
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plunging  water  with  a  camera,  and  he  ac- 
complished the  feat  while  dangling  mid- 
way between  the  brink  and  bottom  of  the 
canon  at  the  end  of  1,000  feet  of  rope. 

The  upper  fall  has  a  plunge  of  but  140 
feet,  the  distance  between  the  two  being 
not  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile.  The 
canon,  while  not  rivaling  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  in  some  respects,  is,  nev- 
ertheless, without  doubt  the  most  gorge- 
ously colored  ten  miles  of  winding  walls, 
ranging  in  height  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet, 
in  the  world. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  is  Mount 
Washburn — the  observatory  of  the  park 
— whose  rounded  summit,  comparatively 
easy  of  ascent,  rises  10,346  feet  above 
tide  water.     From   its  bald  crest  a  grand 


panorama  is  outspread.  Above 
the  proud  eagle  poises  upon 
motionless  wing,  a  mere  speck 
against  the  zenith  ;  below,  the 
eye  traces  the  broad  ribbon 
of  silver  which  winds  through 
prairie  and  woodland  until  lost 
to  sight  in  the  chasm  into  which 
it  leaps.  That  charming  sheet 
of  blue  water  is  its  source.  Ital- 
ian skies  never  smiled  upon  a 
more  enchanting  spot.  Thirty 
miles  away  to  the  southwest  are 
the  geyser  basins,  above  whose 
tall  pines  the  curling  wreaths  of 
steam  float  like  water  sprites, 
while  round  about,  on  every 
hand,  wide-rolling  expanses  of 
shadowy  forest,  giant  domes  of 
rugged  mountain  peaks — here 
and  there  flecked  with  rem- 
nants of  snowy  glaciers  of 
dazzling  whiteness — and  deep, 
dark  canon  gorges,  echoing  the 
sullen  roar  of  cataracts,  stretch 
far  away,  until  forest  and  moun- 
tain top,  glacier  and  gorge 
blend  with  the  blue  of  the 
canopy  above  and  vanish  in 
the  far-off  horizon. 

Remarkable  as  are  the  al- 
ready explored  regions  of  this 
marvel  of  nature's  handiwork, 
fully  two-thirds  its  area  is  still 
terra  incognita  to  all  save  the 
occasional  enthusiast  with  the 
time  and  hardihood  necessary 
to  the  scaling  of  mountain 
crags  and  the  threading  of  for- 
est labyrinths.  In  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Park  are 
vast  areas  strewn  with  the 
fossilized  remains  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  and  huge  trunks  and  frag- 
ments of  petrified  forest  trees,  many  still 
standing  erect  and  preserving  something 
of  the  old-time  form  and  graceful  out- 
line. Deep  down  among  the  stony  roots 
may  be  found  clustering  deposits  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  crystalliza- 
tions, varying  in  color  from  delicate 
shades  of  pink  to  deep  cherry ;  while 
handsome  crystals  of  colorless,  amethys- 
tine and  yellowish  quartz,  in  endless  va- 
riety of  form,  lie  scattered  in  reckless 
profusion  on  every  hand. 

To  the  northeastward  of  Lake  Yellow- 
stone, between  the  Passamaria  Fork  of  the 
Big  Horn  and  the  east  forkpf  the  Yellow- 
stone, is  the  "Hoodoo  Region,"  or  "  Gob- 
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lin  Land  "  —  designations  which  in  no 
wise  belie  the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  locality.  Volcanic  action  and 
erosion  have  seemingly  striven,  each  with 
the  other,  in  the  production  of  fantastic 
forms  and  shapes.  To  the  superstitious 
Indian  it  was  the  abode  of  evil  spirits — to 
the  white  "  prospector,"  roused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  weird  mutterings  of  the 
voiceless  air,  the  entire  region  presented 
an  enigma  solved  by  the  term  "  Hoodoo." 
The  rough  and  rugged  nature  of  the 
locality  is  especially  favorable  to  the 
crag  -  loving  mountain  sheep  and  the 
milk-white  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  whose 
lambs  and  frolicsome  kids  frisk  about 
among  inaccessible  heights  and  fastness- 
es, where  none  but  the  mountain  lion  or 
the  eagle  may  pursue.  Sixty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Mammoth  Springs — and  just 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Park — are 
the  silver  mines  of  the  Clark's  Fork, 
whither  a  wagon  road  runs,  crossing  the 
Yellowstone     at    Baronette's    Bridge,    a 


short  distance  from  Tower  Falls  and 
"  Uncle "  John  Yancey's,  at  whose 
"  ranch  "  the  traveler  is  ever  welcome 
and  the  angler  never  disappointed. 

The  tourist  is  the  architect,  so  to  speak, 
of  his  own  fortunes,  and  he  may  pass 
the  entire  summer  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
fishing,  boating  or  studying  the  flora, 
fauna  or  geology  of  the  "  reserve "  at 
will.  Schedule  tours  are  arranged  and 
intended  for  those,  and  those  alone,  who 
have  but  limited  time  at  their  disposal  and 
yet  desire  to  personally  inspect,  if  but  brief- 
ly, somewhat  of  the  vaunted  grandeur  of 
a  region  destined  soon  to  become  the  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  American  mountain 
resorts.  Set  apart  and  reserved  by  our 
Uncle  Samuel  as  a  haven  of  earthly  rest 
for  his  millions  of  nieces  and  nephews, 
weary  with  the  toil,  worry  and  humdrum 
of  average  existence,  it  is  broad  enough 
to  accommodate  the  world,  and,  like  every- 
thing else  truly  American,  the  world  is 
welcome  to  share  its  pleasures. 
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fN  the  orders  pre- 
scribing the  rou- 
tine of  duty  at  the 
camp  of  1888  at  West 
Derby,  General 
Greenleaf  utilized 
the  five  days'  time  at 
his  disposal  to  fair 
advantage.  Perhaps 
more  time  was  given 
to  ceremonies  and  a 
sham  fight  than 
should  have  been 
given  to  them.  The 
first  guard  mounting 
and  retreat  parade  of 
the  First  Regiment  and  two  Separate  Com- 
panies showed  those  minor  errors  among 
officers  and  enlisted  men  which  are  to  be 
expected  even  among  regular  troops  that 
have  not  appeared  together  in  such  cere- 
monies for  about  a  year.  Such  blunders 
were  gradually  eliminated,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  parades  and  ceremonies  ran 
smoothly  and  creditably.  The  company  in- 
spection showed  that  the  company  officers 
needed  considerable  instruction  in  that 
ceremony.  In  battalion  exercises  the  same 
defects  were  observable,  and  the  same 
progress  was  made  in  correcting  them. 
The  presence  in  camp  of  Company  F, 
Eleventh  United  States  Infantry,  under 
command  of  the  gallant  but  most  un- 
fortunate Capt.  Ogden  B.  Read,  who  was 
a  native  of  Vermont,  was  of  the  highest 
service  to  the  whole  command. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  on 
which  regular  troops  had  been  put  on 
duty  with  troops  of  the  National  Guard. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all  others  in 
which  it  has  been  tried,  it  resulted  in  giv- 
ing the  volunteer  militia  an  insight  into 
soldiering  which  is  very  much  greater  than 
is  possible  from  any  degree  of  study  of 
the  drill  regulations. 

In  the  details  of  interior  company  econ- 
omy and  messing,  of  the  regular  soldier's 
care  of  himself  and  his  clothing,  prompt- 
ness in  turning  out  for  duty,  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience  to  officers,  in  that 
punctilious    regard   for    military    courtesy 


which  distinguishes  the  better  class  of  reg- 
ular soldiers,  and  in  the  style  in  which 
Captain  Read's  fine  company  went  through 
their  company  and  skirmish  drills,  the 
Vermont  troops  saw  just  how  such  things 
should  be  done. 

The  Guardsmen  were  quick  to  see  and 
learn  from  their  professional  brothers,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  regulars  to  General  Greenleaf 's 
brigade  on  this  occasion.  It  may  be  said 
of  the  First  Regiment  and  of  the  two  Sep- 
arate Companies  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tion of  the  exercises  of  1888,  that  in  ordi- 
nary tactical  instruction  they  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  go  into  the  field  and 
do  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  put 
troops  in  the  line  of  battle  ;  that  they 
knew  very  little  of  skirmish  work  practi- 
cally ;  that  they  needed  thorough  and 
systematic  instruction  and  practice  in  rifle 
shooting,  without  which  soldiers  in  these 
days  are  of  little  value  ;  that  instruction 
was  needed  also  in  military  courtesy,  the 
care  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  in  the 
value  of  promptness  in  turning  out  for 
roll  calls  and  other  military  duties,  and 
the  necessity  of  thorough  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  every  part  of  the  camp. 

In  this  encampment  the  First  Battery, 
better  known  as  Fuller's  Battery,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  and  Brevet-Col.  Levi  K. 
Fuller,  manifested  its  virtues  and  defects 
in  common  with  the  other  troops.  It  was 
first  organized  as  an  independent  battery 
in  1872  by  Captain  Fuller.  In  the  reor- 
ganization of  1873  it  was  incorporated 
into  the  National  Guard  as  Company 
C,  First  Regiment,  and  was  equipped 
■throughout  in  everything  but  its  arma- 
ment and  harness  by  Captain  Fuller  at 
his  personal  expense.  It  was  recruited  to 
a  maximum  of  seventy-three  enlisted  men, 
and  when  turned  out  for  duty  the  expense 
of  the  pay  of  the  men  who  were  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  by  law  to  infantry 
companies  (forty-eight  enlisted  men)  was 
also  borne  by  Captain  Fuller.  In  1876  it 
received  its  present  organization.  The 
armament  at  the  camp  of  1888  consisted 
of  four  smooth-bore  bronze  guns,  known 
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as  the  light  twelve-pounder  Napoleons, 
but  the  harness  was,  like  the  guns,  obso- 
lete and  worn  out. 

In  the  details  of  the  service  of  the 
piece  both  officers  and  men  were  effi- 
cient. In  the  manoeuvres  of  the  school 
of  the  battery  mounted,  the  execution 
of  the  battery  as  a  whole  on  the  first 
two  days  was  indifferent.  Taking  its 
limited  opportunities  for  such  exercise 
into  consideration,  it  did  as  well,  possi- 
bly, as  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, but  not  as  well  as  its  captain 
desired  it  to  do.  Every  hour  was  util- 
ized during  the  five  days  of  the  en- 
campment, and  the  harness  was  on  the 
horses  from  about  7:30  a.  m.  until  sun- 
set. Officers  and  men  were  uniformly 
zealous,  intelligent  and  progressive,  and 
before  the  five  days'  work  had  passed 
a  great  advance  was  made  in  smooth- 
ness of  execution,  soldierly  bearing 
among  the  men,  and  in  such  details  as 
taking  the  proper  position  in  standing 
to  horse,  the  proper  seat  for  drivers, 
the  position  of  the  bridle  hand,  and  such 
other  apparently  small  things,  which, 
though  small,  have  an  immense  effect 
on  the  military  appearance  of  a  battery. 

A  platoon  of  light  artillery,  consisting 
of  cadets  of  the  Norwich  University,  is 
part  of  the  guard,  but  it  was  not  pres- 
ent for  duty.  The  total  strength  of 
the  command  in  camp  at  West  Derby 
was  720  officers  and  men.  The  consoli- 
dated morning  report  showed  an  aver- 
age strength  of  97.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  strength  of  the  brigade. 

The  question  here  occurs  what  should 
be  a  standard  of  reasonable  criticism 
of  the  National  Guard.  This  stand- 
ard is  in  a  general  way  established  by 
the  War  Department  in  the  instructions 
given  officers  of  the  army  ordered  on 
duty  as  inspectors  of  the  militia  : 

"  In  any  criticisms  you  may  feel 
obliged  to  make  you  should  bear  in 
mind  the  limited  opportunities  such 
troops  have  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  duties,  and  that  whatever  pro- 
ficiency they  may  have  attained  has 
been  reached  chiefly  through  their  vol- 
untary efforts  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. It  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  apply  to  them  the  usual  standard 
for  troops  accustomed  to  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  duties  of  a  soldier."  In  this 
connection  it  is  apparent  that  neither 
hostility  nor  partiality  should  be  per- 
mitted to  influence  the  utterances  of  a 
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military  critic  in  deter- 
mining their  measure 
of  efficiency,  and  al- 
though it  would  be  un- 
fair to  judge  them  by 
the  standard  recognized 
by  good  judges  as  ap- 
plicable  to  regular 
troops,  yet  there  must 
be  some  standard  ap- 
proximately fixed  by 
which  their  relative 
status  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

On  February  20,  1889, 
the  officers  met  at  Mont- 
pelier,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  Governor 
Dillingham,  for  instruc- 
tion and  drill.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  State 
had  secured,  through  the 
War  Department,  the  at- 
tendance of  First  Lieut. 
Peter  Leary,  Jr.,  Fourth 
Artillery,  as  instructor  of 
artillery  officers,  and  of 
First  Lieut.  Ralph  W. 
Hoyt,  Eleventh  Infan- 
try, as  instructor  of  in- 
fantry officers.  Papers 
on  professional  subjects 
were  read  by  both  of- 
ficers, and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  sighting 
and  aiming  drill  for 
small  arms  given  to  the 
infantry  officers  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hoyt.  The  reg- 
ular officers  could  not 
complain  of  inattentive 
hearers. 

During  the  session  of 
the  officers'  school  ar- 
rangements were  made 
for  the  participation  of 
the  Guard  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Centen- 
nial parade  in  New  York 
on  Apnl  30,  and  on 
March  20  Governor  Dil- 
lingham issued  his  or- 
ders for  the  parade.  The 
performance  of  the 
troops  on  that  occasion 
was  all  that  their 
friends  could  have  look- 
ed for. 

In  the  summer  of  18S9 
the  brigade    encamped 
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at  West  Randolph  on  a  high  plateau  in  the  heart  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  a  charming  country  in  which 
highly  -  cultivated  farms  stretched  up  the  slopes  to 
the  mountain  tops.  The  camp  was  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  canvas  in  good  order  and 
no  decorations  over  the  entrances  of  company  streets. 
The  First  Battery  was  on  the  left  flank  of  the  camp  ; 
then  came  the  First  Battalion,  composed  of  the  First 
and  Second  Separate  Companies,  and  then  the  First 
Regiment  on  the  right.  The  period  of  the  encamp- 
ment was  five  days,  and  the  attendance  of  the  brigade 
was  a  little  over  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  force. 

Following  the  custom,  this  camp  was,  in  honor  of 
the  Governor,  named  Camp  Dillingham. 

Hard  work  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty 
seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  the  command.  The  field 
officers  alternated  in  commanding  at  drills  and  daily 
retreat  parade,  and  all  did  well  and  showed  consider- 
able progress  beyond  their  performance  in  1888.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  First  Battalion,  commanded 
by  Major  Moulton.  The  style  of  the  skirmishing  was 
much  in  advance  of  that  of  1888. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Vermont  infantry 
had  systematic  target  practice  all  around.  Under  care- 
ful instruction  butts  and  targets  hadkbeen  put  up  and 
a  range  of  200  yards  was  laid  off  in  the  camp  ground, 
on  which  each  officer  and  enlisted  man  of  the  First 
Regiment  and  the  First  Battalion  fired  five  shots  dur- 
ing the  five  days'  work.  This  was  also  progress  in  the 
right  direction.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  scores 
were  generally  low,  but  the  State  has  made  an  intel- 
ligent and  a  successful  beginning,  and,  with  a  local 
range  for  each  company  and  a  continuance  of  interest 
in  rifle  practice,  it  is  hoped  that  the  percentages  will 
be  larger,  and  the  force  trained  in  that  most  important 
military  duty — the  ability  to  shoot  to  hit. 

It  is  this  ability  that  measures  the  efficiency  of 
soldiers.  Prettiness  on  parade,  faultless  alignments 
in  marching,  precision  in  the  manual  of  arms,  are  all 
to  be  desired,  as  showing  care  in  instruction,  sub- 
mission to  discipline  and  a  proper  military  spirit 
among  the  men  ;  but  unless  soldiers  can  shoot  in 
these  days  they  are  of  little  use.  Mere  ornamental 
soldiering  does  not  repay  the  State  for  its  appro- 
priations of  money  for  the  support  of  the  National 
Guard.  Says  Prince  Kraft  of  Hohenlohe-Ingelfing- 
en,  probably,  next  to  Count  Von  Moltke,  the  best 
living  authority  on  modern  war  :  "  The  mere  drilling 
of  the  whole  mass  is  no  longer  sufficient.  This  drill, 
in  which  men  were  only  machines,  did  very  good  work, 
it  is  true,  in  the  last  century.  But  since  independent 
fire  has  had  it  all  its  own  way  and  every  man  fights 
independently,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  mechanical 
movement  of  closed  bodies  of  troops  can  no  longer 
be  the  goal  of  our  efforts." 

With  the  modern  and  progressive  infantry  officer 
"fire  discipline"  is  the  great  subject  of  instruction, 
and  to  make  this  possible,  as  Prince  Kraft  puts  it, 
speaking  of  the  infantry  soldier,  "  he  must  be  one 
with    his    rifle,   and   must  know  whether  it  is  loaded 
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or  not,  without  being  obliged  to  look  to 
see."  In  looking  into  the  state  of  target 
practice  in  theNational 
Guard,  it  is  found  from 
the  reports  of  regular 
officers  who  inspected 
the  troops  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1889  that  sys- 
tematic rifle  practice  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent 
was  had  in  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  Dako- 
ta, Delaware,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Maine,  and  that 
none  has  been  had  in 
Mississippi,  North  Car- 
olina, Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky and    Michigan. 

While,  however,  the  progress  made  in 
battalion  instruction  and  target  practice 
was  positive  and  satisfactory,  their  per- 
formance of  company  movements  and  of 
the  limited  ceremony  of  company  inspec- 
tion and  their  care  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments were  not  so  satisfactory.  Some 
few  of  the  company  officers  acquitted 
themselves  well  and  some  of  the  com- 
panies only  fairly  well  in  these  details. 
In  all  there  was  room  for  improvement. 
These  defects  were  due  to  want  of  proper 
instruction  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
been  a  year  or  so  in  service,  and  to  no  in- 
struction at  all  in  many  cases,  for  there 
were  many  men  in  the  two  infantry  bat- 
talions who  had  been  enlisted  only  a  few 
weeks  before  they  made  their  appearance 
with  the  command  in  camp,  which  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  place  for  recruit  drills. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
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companies  to  have  reported  at  camp  well 
instructed  throughout  and  few  in  number 
rather  than  with  full  ranks  of  poorly- 
trained  recruits.  It  would  be  a  wise  reg- 
ulation to  forbid  enlistments  within  two 
months  of  the  time  fixed  for  camp  exer- 
cises. 

Any  variance  from  the  established 
methods  of  administration,  guard,  out- 
post duty,  drill  or  ceremony  in  force  in  the 
regular  service  should  be  avoided  in  the 
National  Guard.  One  instance  of  such 
an  experiment  occurred  in  this  tour  of 
camp  exercise  so  obviously  wrong  that 
to  mention  is  to  correct  it.  The  details 
for  guard,  instead  of  being  made  in  the 
usual  manner  from  both  battalions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  companies, 
were  regulated  by  putting  a  whole  com- 
pany on  each  day.  This  resulted  in  giv- 
ing the  valuable  ex- 
perience and  instruc 
tion  of  that  duty  to 
only  five  out  of  twelve 
companies.  Those  of- 
ficers and  men,  how- 
ever, who  marched  on 
guard  generally  mani- 
fested interest  in  the 
work. 

In  such  matters  com- 
manding officers  should 
insist  on  exact  confor- 
mity with  army  regula- 
tions, whose  provisions 
are  the  result  of  about 
two  hundred  years  of 
military  experience  in 
the  armies  of  Europe 
and  America  and  are  the  expression  of 
the  highest  military  wisdom.      They  can. 
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not  be  disre- 
garded without 
the  certainty  of 
a  penalty  in  the 
way  of  lost  time 
and  opportuni- 
ty and  the  re- 
tracing of  one's 
steps  to  the 
point  of  depar- 
ture. 

The  guard 
duty  of  Fuller's 
Battery  was 
done  in  con- 
formity with 
regulations,  the 

battery  furnishing  its  own  stable  and  park 
guard,  which  was  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  battery  commander. 

The  tour  of  duty  of  the  battery  in  this 
encampment  was  satisfactory.  It  made 
its  appearance  with  an  armament  of  four 
new  breech-loading  rifled  sfeel  guns  of 
the  De  Bange  pattern,  now  definitely 
adopted  for  the  field  and  horse  artillery 
of  the  regular  service.  It  had  also  a  set 
of  the  new  artillery  harness  for  the  pieces, 
designed  by  Maj.  Edward  B.  Williston, 
Third  U.  S.  Artillery.  Its  work  indicated 
the  value  of  the  experience  of  1888.  By 
August  24  the  battery  drilled  well  in 
mounted  manoeuvres  at  rapid  gaits.  The 
firing  of.  blank  cartridges  was  practiced 
every  day.  The  horses  are  all  owned  in 
Brattleboro,  to  which  town  the  battery 
is  credited.  They  have  been  used  from 
year  to  year  whenever  the  battery  has 
been  drilled  mounted,  and  are  practically 
fairly-trained  light-battery  horses.  With 
such  a  mount,  accustomed  to  work  in  ar- 
tillery carriages,  to  the  noise  of  firing  and 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  this  battery  is 
probably  better  prepared  to  respond  to 
a  sudden  call  for  field  service  than  any 
other  in  the  National  Guard.  Its  officers 
are  capable  and  experienced,  its  men 
young,  willing,  intelligent  and  of  fine 
physical  qualities.  Its  discipline  is  ex- 
cellent, and  Vermont  can  justly  be  proud 
of  such  an  organization. 

The  Vermont  National  Guard  is  for- 
tunate at  this  time  in  having  as  com- 
mander-in-chief a  gentleman  who  is  in 
active  sympathy  with  all  their  hopes  and 
efforts  for  improvement.  Governor  Dil- 
lingham and  most  of  his  staff  officers  were 
present  throughout  the  encampment,  and 
encouraged  officers  and  men  to  do  con- 
scientious  work.     Besides  this    good   in- 
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fluence,  the  j 
whole  social 
power  of  the  State 
is  ranged  on  the 
side  of  the  Guard. 
During  this  en- 
campment, Secre- 
tary Proctor,  Sen- 
ators  Edmunds 
and  Morrill,  Ex- 
Governors  Orms- 
by,  Pingree,  Farn- 
ham  and  Smith, 
Col.  W.  Seward 
Webb,  Lieut. - 

Governors  Woodbury  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Vermont  showed  their 
interest  by  their  presence. 

On  August  22  the  command  was  re- 
viewed by  Secretary  Proctor  and  Maj. 
Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  commanding  the 
United  States  Army.  The  march  in  re- 
view was  excellent  in  every  way,  the  men 
were  well  set  up  and  steady  and  the  uni- 
forms neat  and  clean. 

In  this  encampment  the  police  and  sani- 
tation, under  the  minute  supervision  of  Sur- 
geon J.  C.  Rutherford  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon J.  C.  Jeune,  were  carefully  maintained 
from  the  first  to  the  last  day.  A  close  in- 
spection was  made  daily  by  the  medical 
staff.  As  a  result  of  this  watchfulness 
every  part  of  the  camp  at  guard  mount- 
ing was  scrupulously  clean. 

On  the  25th  the  "general"  was  sound- 
ed, tents  were  struck,  and  by  noon  all 
were  embarked  on  the  trains  and  on  their 
way  home  without  confusion  or  disorder. 

There  is  a  personal  element  of  great 
importance  in  considering  the  state  of  the 
National  Guard,  depending  on  the  char- 
acter of  its  principal  officers. 

The  staff  officers  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
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ministrative  departments  are  Brig.  Gen. 
Theodore  S.  Peck,  adjutant  and  inspector 
general,  and  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Gil- 
more,  quartermaster  general.  Both  are 
soldiers  of  the  civil  war  and  both  capa- 
ble men  of  affairs  ;  experienced,  ener- 
getic and  progressive.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
Vermont  National  Guard  must  be  ascribed 
to  their  persistent  and  intelligent  indivi- 
dual efforts.  General  Gilmore,  as  quar- 
termaster general,  is  also  charged  with  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  offices  of 
chief  of  ordnance,  commissary  general  of 
subsistence  and  paymaster  general. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Greenleaf,  com- 
manding the  brigade,  is  also  a  soldier  of 
the  civil  war  and  a  National  Guardsman 
of  the  best  type.  Earnest,  far  seeing  and 
industrious,  he  also  is  entitled  to  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  general  good  condition 
of  his  command,  and  knows  as  well  as 
any  officer  of  the  State  its  needs  and  de- 
fects. He  is  the  compiler  of  a  compre- 
hensive manual  of  guard  duty  for  the 
use  of  his  troops,  which,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions, is  a  transcription  from  the  army 
regulations.  He  is  also  the  compiler  of  a 
military  code  for  the  State,  which  was 
introduced  at  the  biennial  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1888,  but  which, 
unfortunately  for  the  advancement  of  the 
National  Guard,  failed  of  becoming  a 
law.  General  Greenleaf's  greatest  em- 
barrassment in  administering  the  affairs 
of  his  brigade  springs  from  the  restric- 
tions thrown  around  his  functions  by  the 
laws  of  the  State.  His  only  duties,  un- 
der the  law  and  military  regulations,  are 
to  review  each  organization  in  the  brigade 
annually  when  practicable,  make  a  con- 
solidated return  of  his  brigade  to  the 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  and  with- 
in ten  days  after  a  drill  or  parade  pre- 
pare muster  and  pay  rolls  for  such  service 
for  himself  and  his  staff.  He  has  no  con- 
trol over  instruction,  no  power  to  call  for 
reports  of  drills  and  attendance,  which 
during  the  winter  months  are  purely  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  company  officers 
and  the  men,  their  frequency  depending 
largely  on  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the 
company  commanders. 

General  Greenleaf's  aim  in  developing 
the  usefulness  of  his  command  is,  in  his 
own  language,  "to  make  the  officers  see 
the  necessity  of  a  better  '  all  'round  ' 
knowledge  of  their  duties." 

Expressing  briefly  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing   the    improvement    in    Vermont's 


National  Guard,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
permanent  camp  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
in  a  locality  where  space  enough  can  be 
had  to  give  ranges  for  the  infantry  up  to 
1,000  yards,  and  to  the  artillery  for  3,000 
yards.  There  should  be  no  possibility 
of  danger  from  projectiles  to  people  or 
property  in  the  neighborhood  and  of  em- 
barrassing injunctions  imposed  by  courts 
of  law  on  either  infantry  or  artillery 
practice.  The  water  supply  should  be 
considered  a  question  of  the  first  impor- 
tance also.  A  code  of  military  laws 
should  be  formulated,  based  on  those  of 
Massachusetts,  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  brigade  commander,  requiring  exam- 
inations of  all  commissioned  officers  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuing  of 
their  commissions  ;  furnishing  armories 
for  company  drills ;  forbidding  enlist- 
ments within  a  reasonable  time  of  the 
annual  exercises  in  camp  ;  requiring  com- 
pany and  battalion  drills  in  winter,  and 
reports  from  company  commanders  of 
the  state  of  instruction  and  attendance 
on  drills. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  gymnastics  an 
important  part  of  company  instruction. 
The  "setting-up"  exercises  will  in  the 
new  drill  regulations  be  so  enlarged  as. 
to  bring  almost  every  muscle  of  the  body 
into  action.  Great  importance  should  be 
given  to  these  exercises,  not  only  as  tend- 
ing to  develop  and  make  strong  the  body, 
but  to  give  the  men  the  erect  and  soldier- 
ly bearing  which  fits  for  severe  tests  of 
strength  in  a  campaign  and  makes  a  com- 
pany look  well  at  all  times.  As  tending 
in  the  same  direction,  the  bayonet  exer- 
cise should  be  practiced. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that 
the  bayonet  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is 
essentially  a  thing  of  the  future  in  war  as 
much  as  of  "the  past,  and  has  its  uses 
under  most  important  conditions. 

A  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  should  be  cultivated  by  the 
press  of  the  State,  to  induce  generous  ap- 
propriations by  the  Legislature  for  suit- 
able armories,  which  should  not  only  be 
places  for  drill  but  also  comfortable  club 
rooms,  reading  rooms  and  gymnasiums. 
Any  community  which  gives  to  its  young 
men  a  building  for  an  armory  so  equipped 
does  a  work  of  benefit  to  itself.  Such  an 
armory,  under  proper  control,  will  keep 
young  men  away  from  many  evil  influ- 
ences, and  is  sure  to  repay  any  expense 
the  public  may  incur. 
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JTLONGthe 
I  Pacific 
~*  Coast  ten 
years  ago  ten- 
nis was  a  nov- 
elty and  a 
form  of  sport 
eyed  some- 
what askance, 
as  a  game 
well  suited  to 
young  chil- 
dren and  weak 
women.  It 
seemed  at  first 
to  be  lacking  in  those  very  sterling  quali- 
ties that  the  Californian  insisted  should 
characterize  all  manly  sports,  and  to  pos- 
sess no  interesting  possibilities  of  danger. 
Like  his  Eastern  brother,  some  five  years 
before,  he  scorned  to  take  that  plaything 
of  bent  wood  and  catgut  into  his  hands. 

It  is  to  a  few  Englishmen  that  the 
direct  honor  of  having  founded  the  first 
lawn  tennis  club  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  be  given.  These  pioneers  of  the 
game  were  business  men,  representatives 
of  English  mercantile  houses,  who,  find- 
ing the  clear,  exhilarating  atmosphere 
especially  conducive  to  indulgence  in 
out-of-door  sports,  drove  in  the  stakes, 
stretched  the  guy  ropes  and  marked  out 
on  the  green  turf  at  San  Rafael,  now  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  San 
Francisco,  as  fair  a  tennis  court  as  the 
most  fastidious  player  could  wish.  This 
was  when  the  club  was  organized,  in 
October  of  1880,  and  its  courts  chosen. 
The  club  now  owns  its  grounds,  situated 
on  Culloden  avenue,  with  its  courts  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
These  are  the  finest  turf  courts  in  all 
California,  and  to  keep  the  grass  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  long,  dry  seasons 
they  are  closed  on  Fridays  and  given  over 
to  the  care  of  a  gardener,  who  carefully 
rolls  and  waters  them.  The  club  flour- 
ished under  the  vigorous  treatment  of  en- 
thusiastic practice,  and  up  to  last  year 
easily  maintained  its  supremacy  over 
younger  and  feebler  organizations.  The 
officers  for  1890  are  Wm.  Babcock,  presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  vice-presi- 
dent ;     E.    C.    Evans,    secretary ;    Arthur 


Page,  treasurer ;  while  W.  B.  Bourne  and 
T.  C.  Berry  act  as  directors. 

There  is  a  very  good  arrangement  of 
membership,  which  is  divided  into  four 
classes — life  members,  playing  members, 
non-playing  members  and  monthly  mem- 
bers. In  these  are  of  course  included 
many  ladies,  who  enjoy  with  the  men  the 
privilege  of  using  the  courts  and  the  com- 
modious club  house.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  tea  is  served  on  the 
lawn,  and  all  the  English  traditions  con- 
cerning the  playing  and  enjoyment  of 
tennis  are  carefully  observed. 

Very  soon  after  the  public  declared  it- 
self sincerely  in  favor  of  the  game,  some- 
thing like  fifty  clubs,  north  and  south,  on 
the  Coast  sprang  into  being,  and  1890 
finds  the  champion  of  California  willing 
and  able  to  do  battle  with  the  most  cele- 
brated Eastern  warriors. 

Following  the  wake  of  the  San  Rafael 
Club  there  was  incorporated  what  in  but 
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a  few  seasons  became  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  combination  of  tennis  talent 
in  the  State — "The  California  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Club,  of  San  Francisco."  From  the 
date  of  its  inception  to  the  present  year 
of  grace,  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  rested  not  from  their  labors  for 
the  advancement  and  improvement  of  their 
club  in  every  direction.  The  spacious  club 
house  and  courts  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  making  it  easy  of  ac- 
cess to  the  members  engaged  in  business 
in  town.  The  house  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged, and  besides  the  lockers  and  bath- 
rooms there  is  at 
their  service  an 
appropriately  fur- 
nished reading 
room,  used  also  for 
the  meetings. 
Around  the  house 
runs  a  broad,  shel- 
tered veranda  where 
the  lookers-on  and 
tired  players  gather 
to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  games,  or 
drink  in  the  after- 
noon soothing  cups 
of  tea  served  from 
dainty  tables  and 
chat  lazily  in  the 
cool  shade. 

On  the  Saturday 
afternoons  of  the 
spring  and  fall 
months  the  crowd 
on  the  veranda  flows 
down  to  the  lawn  ; 
a  line  of  carriages 
stands  in  the  drive, 
and  charming  spring 
costumes  worn  by 
many  fashionables 
who    come    out    to 

watch  some  game  of  especial  interest  con- 
tribute to  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  scene. 
The  immaculate  white  flannels  and  red 
sashes,  striped  blazers  and  caps  show  the 
club  colors,  and  remind  one  of  the  gay 
picture  which  the  tennis  ground  and  the 
Casino  galleries  at  Narragansett  and  New- 
port present. 

The  club  courts  are  built  of  bituminous 
rock,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  in  nearly  every  respect,  but  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  sand  that 
quickly  rubs  and  tears  off  the  covering  of 
the  balls.  One  afternoon's  work  practi- 
cally lays  on  the   shelf  a   set  of  balls  as 
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entirely  unfit  for  further  use.  A  double 
sewed  and  covered  ball  is  now  in  use 
wherever  the  rock  courts  are  found. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  is  president  of 
the  club,  and  much  of  its  success  and  ad- 
vancement is  due  to  his  energetic  man- 
agement. It  was  under  the  auspices  of 
this  most  influential  club,  and  during  Mr. 
Wilson's  able  administration,  that  the  first 
tournament  for  the  State  championship 
in  singles  and  doubles  was  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, 
July  4,  1888.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  events  in  the 
history  of  tennis  in 
California.  Splen- 
did prizes  were  of- 
fered by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  club  and 
hotel,  and  invita- 
tions were  sent  to 
all  the  clubs  along 
the  Coast.  The  loca- 
tion selected  for  the 
tournament  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  is 
one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the 
State.  The  hotel 
building  stands  in  a 
grove  of  pine,  cy- 
press  and  cedar 
trees  that  partially 
screens  its  graceful 
architectural  out- 
lines and  in  a  meas- 
ure shuts  out  the 
view  of  the  sea 
which  is  close  at 
hand.  Two  miles 
away  is  the  lovely 
town  of  Monterey, 
with  its  old  Mission 
and  interesting 
ruins.  The  temper- 
ature of  this  region  stands  at  an  aver- 
age of  70  degrees,  so  that  it  is  possible 
and  agreeable  for  athletic  sports  to  be 
indulged  in  all  day  without  exhaustion. 
The  tournament  was  held  on  two  courts, 
and  both  were  in  use  from  9  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  m.,  without  intermission.  The  pro- 
gramme included  singles,  first  prize, 
cup  ;  second  prize,  belt.  Doubles,  first 
prize,  cups  ;  second  prize,  silver  mounted 
racquets.  The  drawing  was  accomplished 
according  to  the  English  method.  The 
matches  were  the  best  two  of  three  sets, 
and  in  the  final  rounds  the  best  three  of 
five.     It  is  always  difficult  to   express  in- 
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dividual  criticism  in  a  contest 
like  this,  in  which  twenty-six 
players  were  engaged.  But 
in  the  singles  W.  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  scored  an  easy  victory  and 
was  in  no  way  pushed.  In 
Mr.  Taylor  are  combined  all 
the  qualities  of  a  most  prom- 
ising player.  He  is  small, 
light  of  foot  and  clear  head- 
ed. His  play  was  admirable 
throughout,  his  service  and 
volleying  being  marvelous 
instances  of  exactitude  and 
science. 

The  most  exciting  match 
of  the  day  was  certainly  in 
the  first  round  of  the  doubles, 
when  the  first-class  players, 
McGavin  and  Tobin,  played 
Taylor  and  Yates.  The  score 
stood  at  i  set  all  and  2-4  with 
McGavin  serving.  By  mag- 
nificent up-hill  play  the  score 
was  brought  to  4  all  and  then 
5  all,  and  the  last  game  was 
very  prolonged  before  the  last 
miss  gave  the  set  to  McGav- 
in and  Tobin.  In  this  the  per- 
sistency with  which  the  play- 
ers tried  for  safety,  not  daring 
to  "  smash  "  the  ball,  was  re- 
markable, and  the  result  was 
extraordinarily  long  rallies. 

Although  the  winners  in  the 
tournament  were  called  the 
State  champions  it  was  claim- 
ed by  others,  and  justly  too, 
that  they  had  no  right  to  the 
title,  as  any  club  could  get  up 
such  a  contest  and  proclaim 
the  winners  champions.  This 
aroused  such  widespread  dis- 
cussion among  the  tennis  men 
that  the  matter  was  finally  de- 
cided when  Mr.  R.  Peyton  Car- 
ter, of  Los  Angeles,  issued  a' 
challenge  that  was  promptly 
accepted  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
rivalry  between  Northern  and 
Southern  California  at  this 
time  was  particularly  strong, 
and  many  friends  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter accompanied  him  to  San 
Francisco  to  witness  the  game. 

The  match  was  played  on 
the  courts  of  the  California 
Club  on  October  18,  1888, 
and  proved  a  most  interest- 
ing contest.     Mr.  Taylor  did 
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not  get  a  game  in  the  first  set,  but  soon 
recovered  his  old  form  and  by  superior 
back-hand  work  and  repeated  volleys  won 
the  three  succeeding  sets  and  the  match, 
thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was 
fairly  entitled  to  his  honors.  The  score 
was  0-6,  6-3,  8-6,  6-3. 

In  order  to  settle  the  question  forever  the 
California  Club  joined  the  United  States 
National  Lawn  Tennis  Association  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  and  received  au- 
thority  to  hold  a 
tournament  for  the 
singles  champion- 
ship of  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  July  4, 1889. 

This  announce- 
ment attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  game,  and 
the  action  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Club  in  join- 
ing the  National  As- 
sociation was  gener- 
ally commended. 
The  tournament 
was  talked  of  for 
months. 

The  managers  of 
the  Hotel  del  Monte, 
where  the  tourna- 
ment was  held, 
quickly  saw  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a 
gathering  and  ex- 
pended a  great  deal 
of  money  in  remod- 
eling their  courts, 
and  they  were  in 
perfect  condition  on 
the  day  of  the  match. 
The  prizes  were  the 
most  elaborate  ever 
seen  here,  the  first, 
given  by  the  hotel 
and  known  as  the 
"  Del  Monte  Tro- 
phy," being  particu- 
lar 1  y  fine.      This 

tournament  proved  a  greater  success  than 
the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  game 
had  hoped  for,  and  the  interest  shown 
by  the  spectators  was  so  keen  that  all 
day  long  the  grounds  were  crowded.  It 
could  easily  be  seen  that  a  vast  improve- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  players  since 
the  last  tournament.  Strokes  that  were 
thought  impossible  a  year  before  were 
played  with  ease,  and  for  the  first  time 
it   was    acknowledged    that    tennis    could 
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be    made    as    interesting  to    an    audience 
as  any  other  kind  of  athletics. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  again  won  the 
first  prize. 

Mr.  Valentine  Gadesden  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  second  place. 

By  winning  the  first  prize  two  years  in 
succession,  and  both  times  without  appa- 
rent effort,  Mr.  Taylor  showed  his  supe- 
riority over  the  players  residing  on  the 
Coast,  and  though  he  has  not  yet  met 
any  of  the  crack 
players  from  the 
East,  his  colors  have 
never  been  lowered 
by  any  amateur  and 
there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not 
look  for  champion- 
ship honors  at  New- 
port. 

Prior  to  this  most 
important  contest 
several  tournaments 
had  been  held  from 
time  to  time  and  al- 
ways with  most  prof- 
itable  results.  In 
these  tournaments 
members  from  the 
various  clubs  par- 
ticipated. A  handi- 
cap tournament  for 
doubles  only  was 
given  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  February 
22,1889.  The  prizes 
were  very  hand- 
some, consisting  of 
silver  smoking 
boxes  to  the  win- 
ners and  silver- 
headed  canes  for 
second  prizes.  The 
second  prizes  were 
to  be  played  for 
by  those  defeated 
by  the  winning  team.  The  affair  proved  a 
marked  success  in  every  way ;  the  handi- 
caps were  just,  and  some  close  and  ex- 
citing games  were  scored.  The  seating 
capacity  at  the  grounds  was  tested  to  the 
utmost,  there  being  about  five  hundred 
spectators  present. 

The  players  were  drawn  under  the  Bag- 
nall-Wild  system,  and  there  were  twenty- 
one  entries,  and  among  the  names  were 
many    well   known  in    Californian    tennis 
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circles,  such  men  as  A.  Taylor,  the  Ma- 
gee  Brothers,  Kilgarif,  McGavin  and  Har- 
rison, of  the  California  Club  ;  Haight 
brothers,  Goodall  and  Wheaton,  of  the 
Lakeside  Club  ;  Morris,  of  the  Alameda  ; 
Bourne,  of  the  San  Rafael,  and  Ripley  of  • 
the  Sacramento  Club,  with  Gadesden  and 
Wilberforce. 

In  the  final  round  Kilgarif  and  Beaver 
won  the  handsome  first  prize,  defeating 
Yates  and  Harrison,  the  score  standing  : 
2-6,  6-4,  6-4,  6-4. 

Again  the  Magee  brothers,  after  a  close 
and  most  interesting  contest,  secured  the 
second  prize  from  Yates  and  Harrison, 
who  lost  the  victory  by  one  point  in  the 
first  two  rounds  and  two  points  in  the  last 
round. 

The  tournament  for  the  championship 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  held  this  year 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  San  Rafael,  on  July 
4  and  5. 

Two  bituminous  rock  courts  have  been 
built  specially  for  this  tournament,  under 
the  supervision  of  competent  tennis  play- 
ers, thus  insuring  absolute  correctness  in 
every  detail.  The  prize  this  year — known 
as  the  Challenge  Cup — is  valued  at  $400, 
and  must  be  won  three  times  before  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  winner. 

The  winner  of  the  tournament  will  be 
presented  with  the  California  Club  trophy, 
valued  at  $100,  and  must  play  W.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Jr.,  the  present  champion,  for  the 
Challenge  Cup  and  the  title  "  Pacific 
Coast  Champion." 

The  Oakland  and  Alameda  clubs  are 
just  across  the  bay  from  the  metropolis, 
with  a  climate  much  more  favorable  to 
outdoor  exercise  than  that  of  the  city,  as 
they  are  not  troubled  with  heavy  winds  in 
summer,  while  at  the  same  time  it  rarely 
becomes  too  warm  for  comfort. 

The  courts  of  the  Lakeside  Tennis 
Club,  of  Oakland,  are  located  within  a 
short  distance  of  Lake  Merritt,  a  beauti- 
ful stretch  of  water  on  the  borders  of  the 
city.  This  club  gave  an  open  tournament 
on  May  30,  1889,  in  which  many  of  the 
best  players  entered. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Joseph 
Tobin,  of  the  California  Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  the  second  by  C.  P.  Hubbard. 

The  members  of  the  Lakeside  are  very 
enthusiastic  and  in  the  past  year  have  de- 
veloped some  excellent  players,  such  as 
the  Messrs.  Louis  and  H.  H.  Haight  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hubbard. 

The  Hillcrest  and  East  Oakland  tennis 
clubs    have   comfortable    grounds   and  in 


the  summer  months  entertain  quite  ex- 
tensively. 

The  Alameda  Tennis  Club  was  organ- 
ized last  year  with  a  membership  limited 
to  thirty,  as  they  have  but  two  courts. 

These  courts  are  built  of  bitumen  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  large  trees, 
making  a  delightfully  cool  retreat  in  sum- 
mer. 

Their  club  house,  though  small,  is  very 
complete,  and,  in  addition  to  dressing 
rooms,  contains  a  large  parlor. 

At  present  they  have  no  tennis  men  of 
note,  but  as  the  members  are  all  hard 
workers  some  good  players  will  be  pro- 
duced before  another  year. 

The  Belleview  Tennis  Club,  also  of  Ala- 
meda, has  a  large  membership  and  pleas- 
ant quarters. 

At  Sacramento,  the  State  capital,  ten- 
nis has  been  known  but  a  few  years.  In 
that  short  time  rapid  progress  has  been 
made. 

There  are  two  clubs  in  that  city,  the 
Cosmos  and  the  Pastime. 

The  Cosmos  Club  was  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  part  of  the  Capitol  Park  for 
their  court,  but  recent  improvements  will 
necessitate  their  removal,  and  a  proposi- 
tion to  consolidate  the  clubs  and  build  a 
handsome  club  house,  with  large  grounds, 
is  under  consideration. 

In  Southern  California  tennis  is  played 
quite  extensively,  but  nearly  altogether 
upon  private  courts. 

There  are  a  few  regularly  organized 
tennis  clubs  in  this  section,  the  most 
prominent  being  the  Casa  Blanca,  of  Riv- 
erside, the  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pasadena 
tennis  clubs. 

The  Pasadena  Club  was  organized  in 
September,  1885.  It  has  at  present  about 
thirty -six  active  and  eleven  honorary 
members. 

The  Arcadia  and  Santa  Monica  tennis 
clubs,  of  Santa  Monica,  were  formed  a 
short  time  ago,  but  at  present  have  no 
grounds. 

An  association  has  been  formed  by 
these  clubs,  and  a  tournament  is  given 
annually  on  the  Casino  courts  at  Santa 
Monica. 

These  grounds  were  elegantly  fitted  up 
originally,  and  the  club  house,  in  addition 
to  reading  and  dressing  rooms,  baths,  etc., 
contains  a  large  room,  where  the  tourna- 
ments are  brought  to  a  close  by  a  grand 
ball. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  hold 
the    tournaments    hereafter   at    Redondo 
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Beach,  a  most  beautiful  spot  on  the 
seashore  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Los  Angeles. 

The  best  players  in  Southern 
California  are  Mr.  R.  Peyton  Carter, 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  who  holds  the  Southern  cham- 
pionship ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Carter,  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  the  Pasadena  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Club  ;  Mr.  E.  Woodhouse  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  Lockwood.  Among  the 
ladies  of  Southern  California  ten- 
nis has  long  been  popular.  The 
present  lady  champion  is  Miss  Car- 
ter, but  Miss  Gilliland  has  shown 
so  much  improvement  in  the  past 
year  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween them. 

The  Multnomah  Tennis  Club,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  though  small,  pos- 
sesses some  very  fair  players,  and 
last  year  the  club  showed  enterprise 
and  pluck  by  sending  Mr.  E.  R. 
Adams  to  represent  it  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  tournament.  All  amateur 
sports  are  greatly  encouraged  in 
Portland,  and  as  lawn  tennis  is  be- 
coming better  known  it  is  gradually 
supplanting  other  games. 

In  most  California  tennis  clubs 
ladies  are  admitted  to  membership, 
and  are  allowed  the  privileges  of 
the  courts  at  all  times. 

By  constantly  practicing  with  the 
best  players,  some  have  attained  re- 
markable proficiency  and  hold  their 
own  with  many  of  the  men.  One 
of  the  most  graceful  and  daring 
women  players  on  the  Coast  is  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Sherwood,  of  the  California 
Lawn  Tennis  Club.  No  stroke  is 
too  difficult  for  her,  and  her  back- 
hand volleys  are  the  envy  of  all. 

Miss  Susie  Morgan,  also  of  the 
California  Club,  plays  a  steady 
game,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in 
doubles  to  return  nearly  every  ball. 

Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Club,  plays  a  very  swift  game, 
and  depends  upon  speed  to  win 
points. 

Miss  May  Andrus,  of  the  Presidio 
Tennis  Club,  plays  an  excellent 
game  at  singles. 

Miss  Ziele,  of  the  Belleview  Club, 
of  Alameda,  is  counted  the  best 
player  in  that  vicinity. 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  establish  a  ladies'  championship 
on  this  Coast,  as  it  has  been  a  hard 
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matter  to  get  them  to  compete  in  public, 
but  this  feeling  is  gradually  wearing  away, 
and  before  long  the  ladies'  championship 
will  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  one 
for  which  masculine  members  so  gallantly 
do  battle. 

The  taste  for  tennis  has  become  so  gen- 
eral that  all  of  our  prominent  summer  re- 
sorts advertise  tennis  as  a  leading  attrac- 
tion and  are  provided  with  well-equipped 
courts.  At  Monterey,  where  the  cham- 
pionship   games    were    held,    the    tennis 


courts,  most  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  grove  of  oak  trees,  are 
one  of  the  features  of  the  place. 

With  the  surrounding  vines  and  flowers 
it  is  a  most  attractive  spot  for  the  guests, 
who  usually  divide  their  time  between  the 
tennis  courts  and  the  bath  houses  on  the 
beach. 

The  Hotel  Rafael,  at  San  Rafael,  has  a 
large  plot  of  ground  set  apart  for  tennis. 
Under  the  management  of  the  hotel  a 
handicap   tournament  was   held  on  these 
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courts  last  season,  which  proved  such  a 
success  that  several  will  be  given  this 
year. 

At  the  Coronado  Hotel,  San  Diego, 
tennis  is  one  of  the  chief  amusements  and 
the  courts  are  nearly  every  day  in  use. 

The  new  hotel  at  Redondo  Beach  will 
devote  considerable  space  to  tennis  courts, 
and  when  finished  will  have  one  of  the 
most  complete  grounds  in  the  country. 
A  large  club  house  will  be  built  there. 

The  State  University  is  now  provided 
with  the  apparatus  and  grounds  for  all 
kinds  of  athletic  sports,  and  many  of  the 
Coast  records  are  held  by  university  men. 
Last  year  a  club  was  formed,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  sixty,  and  two  courts  have  al- 
ready been  laid. 

The  university  has  not  yet  been  repre- 


sented in  any  of  the  club  tournaments, 
but  as  many  members  are  good  athletes 
they  will  undoubtedly  win  some  of  the 
trophies  before  long.  The  most  promis- 
ing players  are  the  McNear  brothers, 
Latham,  Palache,  Allen,  Cornell,  Webster, 
Hennings,  Haskins,  Merrill  and  Knight. 

In  point  of  skill  we  of  the  West  are  still 
far  behind  our  Eastern  brethren.  The 
distance  from  tennis  centres  is  so  great 
that  but  few  expert  players  ever  visit  this 
Coast,  and  we  consequently  lack  the  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  wholesome  emula- 
tion and  practice  with  them.  Why  should 
not  Eastern  players  of  note  come  hither 
and,  while  enjoying  this  charming  country 
and  delightful  climate,  enter  our  tourna- 
ments and  contest  with  us  for  the  national 
championship  ? 


jr  Qutijsiq 
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mr...         And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public 
haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  run- 
ningbrooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
]y/'/  thing.  — As  You  Like  It. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  two  New 
Englanders,  freed  for  a  time  from 
the  cares  of  a  busy  life,  spent  their  va- 
cation in  rest,  sport  and  adventure  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Nearly  six  years  before,  when  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail- 
way— now  a  favorite  route  to  the  Northwest 
wonderland — began  building,  Frank  Hathaway  and  I 
concluded  that  a  railroad  traversing  the  belt  of  country 
from  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  cities  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  would  present  new 
experiences  for  those  in  pursuit  of  the  scaly  breed.  Only  once  before,  during  an 
intimate  friendship  extending  over  half  our  lives,  had  we  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
arrange  our  vacation  in  the  same  month.  It  was,  therefore,  mutually  gratifying  to 
learn  in  the  spring  of  '89  that  this  welcome  coincidence  came  again,  with  its  oppor- 
tunities for  rest  and  a  renewal  of  personal  intercourse.  With  the  rising  sun  on  June  1 
a  truce  from  books  and  business  care  and  pelf  was  to  be  declared. 

Frank  was    living;   at    Portland,  while  I  was   a   unit    in    the    commercial   whirl  of 
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Boston.  These  cities,  though  teeming 
with  human  and  historical  attractions, 
had  no  interest  for  us  in  midsummer. 

Frank  and  I  sighed  for  the  air  full 
of  fragrance  and  sunshine,  the  song  of 
birds  and  murmur  of  brooks.  And  so  it 
happened  about  midday  in  the  middle  of 
June  that  I,  anxious  to  negotiate  the 
ground  to  be  visited,  stood  in  a  telegraph 
office,  pencil  in  hand,  and  wrote  a  tele- 
gram to  Frank.  It  read  :  "  What  say  you 
to  the  'Soo  Line  '  *  and  the  Northwest  ?  " 
The  operator  took  it  and  I  returned  to 
my  office,  to  go  through  the  routine  work 
of  that  afternoon  with  much  less  friction 
and  more  interest.  As  I  pulled  on  my 
spring  overcoat,  preparatory  to  leaving 
for  the  night,  the  answer  came  :  "  We'll 
go  by  the  Soo  Line  if  it  takes  all  sum- 
mer." 

It  was  arranged  within  a  few  days  that 

*  "  Soo  Line  "  is  the  abbreviated   title  for  the  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway. 


Frank  should  leave  Portland  the  evening 
of  June  30  by  the  Maine  Central,  winding 
through  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains to  St.  Johnsbury,  where  I,  traveling 
on  the  Boston  and  Montreal  air  line, 
catching  a  splendid  view  of  the  stately 
cities  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, engaged  to  meet  him.  Thence  our 
journey  lay  over  the  Boston  and  Maine 
to  Newport,  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Mon- 
treal and  westward  on  the  "  Soo  Line  "  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  was  at  the  last- 
named  point  that  the  real  interest  of  our 
trip  began.  We  had  both  visited  magnifi- 
cent Montreal  —  a  combination  in  minia- 
ture of  London  and  Paris  —  had  both 
looked  with  curious  eyes  upon  the  "Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains  "  and  Mount  Wash- 
ington, and  were  quite  familiar  with  all 
the  delightful  resorts  on  our  respective 
lines  of  travel  to  St.  Johnsbury.  But  one 
never  tires  of  beholding  the  wealth  of  love- 
liness  lavished   by   nature    on    the    great 
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old    commonwealths    of    New    England, 

where 

*     *     *     the  winds  of  morn, 
Blown  down  the  hill  gaps,  mountain  born, 
Breathe  scented  pines,  and  satisfy 
The  hunger  of  a  lowland  eye. 

We  had  an  old-time  meeting  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  where  Frank  boarded  the 
solid  through  train,  and  together  we 
sped  away  for  the  St.  Lawrence  with  ac- 
commodations as  complete  and  comfort- 
able as  ever  became  the  privilege  of 
prince  or  potentate  to  enjoy. 

A  journey  of  twelve  hours  westward, 
all  too  brief  because  of  the  pleasures  by 
the  way,  was  punctuated  by  the  welcome 
cry  of  "the  Canadian  Soo."  Hathaway 
was  on  his  feet  instantly,  gathering  pro- 
miscuously a  heap  of  light  baggage  in 
his  capacious  arms  and  peering  over  the 
waters  of  St.  Mary's  River,  beyond  which 
lay  "  the  American  Soo,"  decked  resplen- 
dentiy  in  the  vestments  of  summer. 

Soon  the  train  left  the  soil  of  Canada  ; 
we  crossed  on  the  great  International 
Bridge,  with  a  gorgeously  -  tinted  sky 
above  and  the  freed  waters  of  Superior 
bounding  in  a  fierce  delight  down  the 
rocky  descent  to  the  level  of  Huron  be- 
low. It  is  a  scene  at  once  thrilling  and 
inspiring.  Frank  seemed  entranced  as  he 
gazed  with  wide-open  eyes  on  the  waters 
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swirling  round  the  ragged  rocks,  leaping 
over  mighty  boulders,  and  dashing  spray 
from  foamy  crests  in  their  wild  career  to 
the  deep  stream  below. 

"  Look  !  "  exclaimed  Frank,  pointing 
down  the  rapids,  "  what  is  that  ?  " 

A  log  ?  No — but  if  it  is,  there's  a  man 
on  the  log — two  men — yes,  three  or  four  ! 
Why,  it's  a  party  in  a  canoe  ;  they're 
"  shooting  "  the  rapids.  Talk  about  the 
valiant  flea  that  dares  eat  his  breakfast 
on  the  lip  of  a  lion,  what  is  that  to  the 
daring  of  man  who  will  risk  his  life  in  this 
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impetuous  and  infernal  surge  of  waters  ? 
Surely  they  have  been  accidentally  car- 
ried away  from  the  placid  bosom  of 
the  river  above  ;  but  no,  there  goes 
another  party  —  down,  down  like  a  dart 
into  the  delirious  whirl.  The  onlooker 
catches  his  breath.  The  course  is  tor- 
tuous. Great  rocks  project  their  ugly 
heads  above  the  water  in  all  directions. 
The  canoe  disappears  from  sight !  The 
frail  thing  is  lost — no,  there  it  is  again, 
defying  the  threatening  rocks  and  angry 
waters,  pursuing  its  winding  course  with 
lightning  speed,  like  a  spirit,  master  of 
its  turbulent  environment.  But  the  real 
master  of  this  exciting  passage,  as  we  sub- 
sequently learned  by  adventuring  our- 
selves, is  an  Indian. 

During  the  summer  season  thousands 
of  tourists  under  the  guidance  of  Indian 
pilots  shoot  through  the  rapids.  These 
Indians  are  trained  to  the  work  ;  it  is  their 
business  when  they  are  not  engaged  in 
dipping  up  whitefish,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly skillful  in  managing  the  canoe. 
There  are  always  two  Indians  to  a  canoe. 

The  party  intending  to  make  the  trip 
embark  at  the  "  home  of  the  pilots,"  a 
small  island  near  the  American  shore  be- 
low the  rapids.     The  ascent  is  made  with 


the  use  of  long,  stout  poles,  the  guides 
keeping  close  to  the  shore,  where  the 
water  is  shallow  and  the  current  slow. 
About  an  hour  is  required  to  make  the 
ascent,  a  distance  of  over  half  a  mile,  but 
when  the  canoe  shoots  down  stream  it 
goes  with  such  lightning  rapidity  as  to 
pass  the  starting  point  in  less  than  two 
minutes. 

There  is  much  historically  and  commer- 
cially at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  interest  the 
tourist.  The  government  canal  and  locks, 
providing  a  free  passage  to  and  from  the 
lower  lakes  to  Superior,  are  sure  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  every  visitor. 

These  locks,  with  their  splendid  ma- 
sonry and  enormous  iron-bound  gates — 
holding  back  the  waters  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior— are  marvels  of  construction.  On 
the  commercial  side  they  attest  the  good 
sense  of  the  general  government  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money. 

After  a  day  spent  here,  during  which 
we  were  in  high  spirits  for  the  journey 
westward,  we  boarded  another  "  Soo  Line  " 
train  —  a  veritable  palace  on  wheels  — 
nothing  lacking  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  or  liberality  provide  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  traveler.  Our 
objective    point    was    Manistique,   Mich., 
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where  we  visited  Indian  Lake,  located 
three  miles  from  the  station.  The  first 
of  the  finny  tribe  to  reward  us  for  our 
coming  was  a  fine  specimen  of  black  bass, 
which  Hathaway  landed  in  the  boat  and 
looked  upon  with  keen  satisfaction.  Then 
came  a  trout — "  a  beauty,"  Frank  said,  as 
I  cast  my  line  for  another.  We  had  a 
succession  of  quick  catches  ;  bass,  trout, 
pickerel,  all  gamy,  and  everyone  adding 
to  the  satisfaction  we  had  already  begun 
to  experience  in  the  choice  we  had  made 
for  our  vacation. 

Resuming  the  journey  westward,  we 
stopped  at  Gladstone,  a  new  and  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Little  Bay  de  Noc,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan.  Here  we  found 
a  spot  intended  by  nature — if  nature  has 
intentions  —  for  a  city.  A  perfect  land 
site  and  a  magnificent  natural  harbor  ; 
these  are  the  two  prime  facts.  We  learned 
that  the  harbor  cost  less  money  to  make 
it  serviceable  for  all  kinds  of  lake  vessels 
and  requires  less  to  keep  it  so  than  any 
other  on  the  lakes. 

The  most  notable  features  on  the  ma- 
terial side  of  Gladstone  are  the  valuable 
improvements  made  by  the  "  Soo  Line." 
Its  extensive  docks,  the  enormous  capa- 
city of  its  warehouses,  wherein  200,000 
barrels  of  flour  can  be  stored  ;  the  im- 
mense proportions  of  its  grain  elevator 
and  its  mammoth  coal  and  iron  ore  docks 
make  one,  unfamiliar  with  the  Northwest 
and  its  natural  resources,  wonder  how 
such  structures  can  be  utilized.  I  am 
neither  a  builder  and  contractor  nor  the 
son  of  one,  but  feel  confident  that  the 
company  must  have  expended  at  this 
point  $1,000,000,  irrespective  of  its  rail- 
road equipment.  We  were  told  that  the 
country  around  Gladstone  is  unexcelled 
for  deer,  but  concluded  not  to  wait  until 
autumn  and  passed  on  westward  to  Pem- 
bine,  the  first  point  of  attraction  for  the 
sportsman  in  Wisconsin. 

Here  we  found  a  choice  stream  for 
trout  embowered  in  sable  woods,  an  ideal 
spot  in  many  ways,  especially  as  to  sce- 
nery. It  is  attractive  to  many  because  the 
sportsman  may  find  a  camping  ground 
almost  anywhere  on  the  creek  for  five 
or  six  miles.  The  stream  varies  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  width,  and 
boats  are  not  needed.  We  had  a  fine 
catch  of  trout,  but  as  the  river  was  rather 
high  and  we  intended  to  visit  many  places 
lying  westward,  we  again  turned  our  faces 
to  the  setting  sun,  this  time  for  Kirton,  a 
station   276   miles  east  of  St.  Paul.     The 


stream,  Pike  River,  is  not  only  perfect 
in  respect  to  natural  environment,  but 
as  a  trout  stream  is  a  real  paradise. 
The  waters  for  a  long  distance  trickle 
through  and  around  smooth,  shelving 
rocks  ;  water,  too,  as  clear  as  the  eye  of 
man  ever  beheld.  Here,  indeed,  were 
trout  without  end.  ■  We  traveled  up 
stream  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  fairly 
tingling  with  the  pleasure  which  genuine 
sport  affords.  Pike  River  may  have  a 
peer  somewhere  in  this  country,  but  there 
are  two  New  Englanders  who  doubt  it. 

From  Kirton  our  journey  lay  to  Rhine- 
lander,  a  thrifty  city  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  white 
and  Norway  pine  forests  in  America,  with 
the  Wisconsin  River  coursing  through 
it,  and  entrancingly  beautiful  lakes  and 
streams  shimmering  in  the  landscape  like 
burnished  shields  and  bands  of  silver. 
In  the  town  improvements  were  going 
on  everywhere,  and  being  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  noise,  arrangements  were 
quickly  made  for  reaching  some  of  the 
best  fishing  "  grounds."  The  first  to  be 
visited  was  Crystal  or  Crescent  Lake,  one 
of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  A  virgin  lake 
with  bottom  of  gravel  and  rock  and  water 
as  clear  and 
pure  as  its 
name — Crys- 
tal. The  black 
bass,  pike, 
pickerel  and 
muskallonge 
families  were 
found  in 
abundance ; 
also  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the 
yellow  bass. 
Other  attrac- 
tive waters  in 
this  vicinity 
we  found  to 
b  e  Pelican, 
Trout,  Crawl- 
ing Stone  and 
Tomahawk 
lakes.  The 
last  named  is 
twenty-  five 
miles  long, 
h  a  s  a  shore 
line  of  two 
hundredmiles 
and  is  one 
of  the  gems 
of    this    re- 
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gion.  Muskallonge  were  caught  from 
Tomahawk  that  weighed  from  twenty  to 
sixty  pounds  each,  and  measured  four  to 
six  feet  long.  It  was  here  that  we  ex- 
perienced the  most  exciting  sport,  and 
nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  so  appease 
the  angler's  appetite  as  to  engage  in  war- 
fare with  these  muskallonge,  leaping,  as 
they  often  do,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
water  and  then  shooting  straight  down 
with  a  fifty  -  foot  line.  We  fished  other 
waters  in  the  Rhinelander  district  and 
found  them  all  stocked  with  different 
families  of  the  one  great  tribe.  The 
angler  who  shall  visit  the  Eagle  waters 
of  Oneida  County  will  also  be  compen- 
sated by  following  the  principal  streams, 
which  are  Big  St.  German,  Sugar  Camp, 
Gilmore  and  Tamarack  creeks. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods 

That  dwells    where'er   the   gentle    south    wind 

blows  ; 
Where,     underneath    the    whitethorn     in      the 

glade, 
The    wild   flowers    bloom,  or,  kissing   the    soft 

air, 
The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread. 

The  lines  of  our  favorite  poet  aptly 
describe  the  environment  of  the  sprightly 
city  of  Barron,  where  we  halted  next.  It 
is  located  on  the  Yellow  River,  an  impor- 
tant feeder  of  the  Menominee,  and  is  the 


centre  of  one  of  the  finest  fishing  sections 
of  the  Badger  State.  From  Barron  we 
made  several  excursions,  all  notably  suc- 
cessful in  yielding  us  good  sport.  The 
trout  streams,  and  we  fished  them  indus- 
triously, were  the  upper  and  lower  Pine, 
Dority,  Miller  and  Hickory  creeks  and  Dal- 
las Pond,  each  in  its  turn  proving  about 
equal  to  the  rest,  the  last-named  deserv- 
ing the  description  of  being  a  veritable 
breeding  ground  for  the  speckled  beau- 
ties. Our  records  were  good  in  the  Bar- 
ron district,  not  in  the  streams  alone  but  at 
lakes  Poskin  and  Prairie,  where  pickerel, 
pike  and  bass  are  abundant  and  boats 
easily  obtained. 

We  had  by  this  time  been  out  thirteen 
days  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  had 
whipped  lakes  and  streams  to  our  hearts' 
content  ;  we  had  tempted  the  speckled 
trout,  the  black,  gray  and  yellow  bass, 
the  gamy  pike,  and  had  triumphed  in 
twenty  battles  with  the  fierce  muskal- 
longe. Our  diligence  had  been  reward- 
ed, and,  though  we  had  "roughed  it"  a 
good  deal,  we  felt  more  than  compensat- 
ed in  elasticity  of  body  and  clearness  of 
brain.  Now  we  were  off  for  Osceola  and 
the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  we  had  stopped  at  every 
station  where  the  angler  might  tarry  with 
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profit.  We  passed  innumerable  streams 
and  lakes  at  Trout  Lake,  Prentice,  Wey- 
erhauser,  Cameron  and  other  places. 

The  natural  attractions  on  the  St.  Croix 
inspire    the    poetic  mind    for   the 
noblest    effort,    make    the    pain- 
ter's   canvas    flame    with    genius, 
and  enkindle  within  the  musician's 
soul  a  new   strain.     Nature,  now 
seen   in  all    her    silent   grandeur, 
exhibits     the    phenomenon    of    a 
tremendous   convulsion    whose 
echoes  have  died  with  the  lapse 
of  ages,  leaving  a  picture  of  ro- 
mantic,   bewildering    and     mag- 
nificent disorder — at  rest.    Such  it 
seemed  as   we  plunged  into   the 
midst    of    the   bold    and    jagged 
hills   that   rise  above   the    lovely- 
village    of  Osceola,  or   overhang 
like  grim    sentinels   the  tortuous 
river    below.     In  a  narrow,  wind- 
ing, rock-ribbed  passage,  through 
which  the  waters  break  upon  huge 
piles  of   granite,  or   glide  at  the 
base  of  a  column  rising  straight 
toward  the  skies,  nature  has  util- 
ized   her    marvelous    variety    of 
color    to    paint   with    exquisite    subtlety 
one    of    her    grandest    scenes.      A  very 
cavern,  truly,  but  not  a    loathsome    one, 
for  the    sun's   rays   descend   to   sweeten 
every    fissure    in   the   rocks  ;    a 
indeed,    but    no    fetid    gas    or 
growth,  for   the   pure  waters  of 
Croix  convert  the  passage  into  an  ideal 
resting   place.      It  is  a  cavern  with  the 
canopy  of  heaven  for  a  roof,  with  stately 
granite  walls  enriched  with  foliage,  with 
a   floor   that    nature    herself   cleanses — -a 
place  where  speckled  beauties  of  the  finny 
tribe  abound. 

The  outlying  country  is  jeweled  with 
charming  lakes,  nearly  all  gracefully  em- 
broidered with  poplar,  beech  and  maple. 
Pleasant  groves  and  blooming  flowers 
give  to  the  landscape  a  rich  variety,  and 
the  whole  is  overhung  with  a  blue  sky — 

So  cloudless,  clear  and  purely  beautiful. 

Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  the  best 
lakes  are  Deer,  Sand,  Osceola  and  Poplar, 
all  of  them  plentifully  stocked  with  gamy 
fish.  In  Big  Rock,  Wolf,  Cowan,  Osceola 
and  Close's  creeks  we  discovered  excellent 
trout  streams.  Clam  River  we  heard  en- 
thusiasticaly  mentioned,  but  did  not  visit. 
By  ascending  Osceola  bluff,  rising  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  we  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  river's  winding  course 
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cavern, 

noisome 

the   St. 


and  a  beautiful  valley  with  an  ever-chang- 
ing panorama  of  glistening  stream,  luxu- 
riant foliage,  blushing  meadow,  deep  ra- 
vine and  busy  town.  At  the  base  of  this 
bluff,  plunging  into  a  ravine  sixty  feet 
below,  is  the  Osceola  Cascade,  a  gem  in 
its  way,  throwing  its  showers  of  spray  like 
silver  dust  upon  every  twig  and  leaf. 
Osceola  also  has  its  Bridal  Veil  and  But- 
termilk Falls,  each  with  a  charm  peculiarly 
its  own. 

There  are  private  fishing  grounds  here, 
and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  railway 
officials  and  the  generosity  of  the  owners, 
it  was  our  privilege  to  visit  them. 

Another  attraction  at  Osceola  is  found 
in  its  numerous  springs,  several  of  them 
of  undoubted  medicinal  value,  in  which 
the  bicarbonates  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
soda  largely  predominate. 

Osceola  was  the  last  point  we  stopped 
at  east  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  We 
arrived  at  the  "  Twin  Cities  "  in  a  state 
of  expectancy,  for  we  had  heard  so  much 
of  them  and  knew  so  little  that  our  curi- 
osity was  fully  aroused.  Three  days 
about  equally  divided  between  them  and 
some  points  of  interest  to  travelers  that 
are  common  to  both  served  to  allay  every 
doubt  we  had  had  as  to  their  enterprise  and 
metropolitan  character.  We  live  in  an  era 
of  action,  and  the  modern  man  of  action  in 
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the  Northwest  1  s  a 
builder  of  cities — and  -J" 
of  railroads,  too,  for 
here  is  the  home  of 
the  projectors  of  the 
great  "Soo  Line," 
nearly  five  hundred 
miles  of  which  we  had 
traveled  with  so  much  genuine  satisfac- 
tion. 

Never  were  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  men 
prosecuted  with  greater  energy  than  by 
the  active  and  ambitious  people  of  the 
Northwest.  Ambitious  because  nothing 
is  too  good  for  them,  whether  in  the 
home,  the  business  structure  or  the  pub- 
lic edifice.  The  natural  environment  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  is  unexcelled  in 
the  States.  Not  the  least  important  fea- 
ture is  the  nearly  unlimited  number  of 
lakes,  of  which  Minnesota  has  more  than 
ten  thousand.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the 
cities  are  Minnetonka,  White  Bear,  Cal- 
houn, Harriet  and  many  others,  either 
noted  as  summer  resorts  or  fishing  waters. 
The  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  where 
All  the  air  was  full  of  freshness, 
All  the  earth  was  bright  and  joyous, 
were  peculiarly  attractive  to  two  sons  of 
Massachusetts.  We  also  sought  out  the 
Silver  Cascade  and  Bridal  Veil  Falls  that 
plunge  into  the  Mississippi  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  State  University. 

We  had  already  begun  to  realize  what 
was  meant  by  the  invigora'ting  air  of 
Minnesota,  and  a  more  perfect  day  can- 
not be  imagined  than  that  which  found  us 
at  Lake  Pulaski,  one  mile  north  of  the 
town  of  Buffalo,  thirty-eight  miles  distant 
from  Minneapolis. 

Lake  Pulaski  is  truly  one  of  the  gems 
of  Minnesota  ;  three  miles  long  and  near- 
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ly  two  wide,  it  is  surrounded  with  wooded 
banks  and  fringed  with  a  gravelly  beach, 
with  clear,  cold  water  coming  in  from 
numerous  springs.  The  bass  and  pick- 
erel we  caught  here  were  remarkable  for 
firmness  of  body.  Buffalo  Lake,  lying 
south,  is  somewhat  larger,  but  not  as 
beautiful  as  Pulaski.  At  Annandale,  a 
short  trip  of  fourteen  miles  further  west, 
we  visited  lakes  Pleasant,  John,  Cedar 
and  Clearwater  ;  all  good,  but  the  last 
among  the  finest  we  had  seen.  It  is 
seven  miles  long,  and  has  all  the  ad- 
juncts that  go  to  make  an  outing  thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 

Another  short  run  west  brought  us  to 
Paynesville,  only  to  find  that  instead  of 
exhausting  the  points  of  interest  the 
more  we  saw  the  more  remained.  How- 
ever, our  appetites  had  grown  by  what 
they  had  fed  on,  and  we  were  quite  equal 
to  the  requirements  in  our  appreciation 
of  the  majestic  Koronis,  lying  two  miles 
south  of  the  town.  Koronis,  the  Lake  of 
Cedars,  is  seven  miles  long  by  six  wide. 
Its  coast  line  is  broken  up  by  deep  bays, 
giving  it  a  length  of  some  thirty-six  miles. 
The  shores  are  wooded  bluffs,  alternat- 
ing with  beautiful  sandy  beaches.  At 
numerous  points  the  bluffs  rise  to  a  height 
of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet. 
These,  crowned  with  forests  of  heavy 
timber,  afford  to  the  tired  worker  a  syl- 
van retreat  of  perfect  solitude  and  rest. 
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Near  the  centre  of  the  lake  are  three 
beautiful  islands,  rising  like  emeralds  out 
of  a  setting  of  silver.  One  of  these, 
shooting  clear  from  the  lake's  bosom  to 
a  height  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet, 
was  long  a  trysting  place  for  the  red  men. 
Here  they  held  their  war  dances  and  their 
councils.  These  islands  are  covered  with 
fine  groves.  The  lake  .  fairly  abounds 
with  fish — bass,  pickerel,  pike  and  white- 
fish.  The  forest  furnishes  pheasants,  rab- 
bits and  an  occasional  deer.  On  again 
to  Glenwood,  which  we  had  decided 
should  be  our  last  point  before  turning 
our  backs  upon  the  setting  sun  and  our 
faces  toward  home. 

It  was  a  bright  June  day  morning  when 
we  first  looked  upon  Lake  Whipple,  or, 
to  preserve  the  Indian  name,  Minne- 
waska.  The  scene  was  most  inviting  ; 
its  clear  and  cooling  waters  tempt  the 
swimmer  ;  the  fringe  of  gorgeous  foliage 
overhanging  its  waters  shelters  the  weary  ; 
the  speckled  beauties  flashing  in  the  sun- 
beams attract  the  sportsman,  and  dainty 
bits  of  landscape  —  reposeful  in  sunshine 
— quicken  the  artist  to  immortalize  their 
beauties.  Back  of  the  lake  and  extending 
for  several  miles  north  and  northeast  are 
great  bluffs  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  level,  seamed  with  deep  and  tangled 
gorges,  down  which  the  purest  waters  flow 
from  perennial  springs.      Many  of  these 


springs  are  natural  curiosities,  one  or  two 
being  so  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime 
that  vegetation  along  the  stream  is  incrust- 
ed  with  it  and  that  peculiar  growth,  "  pet- 
rified moss,"  is  abundant.  The  waters  of 
Glenwood  are  used  by  many  for  physical 
disorders.  Minnewaska  is  a  fine  place 
for  sport,  and  we  left  there  with  pleasant 
memories  of  beautiful  Glenwood  and  the 
people  we  had  met. 

We  sojourned  for  a  day  at  Minneapo- 
lis and  St.  Paul,  then  took  the  superb 
Boston  through  train  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  From  that  point  our  return 
home  was  partly  by  way  of  the  great 
lakes  on  board  of  one  of  the  palatial 
steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line, 
which  carried  us  to  Mackinac  Island  ; 
thence  we  hurried  across  Lake  Huron  to 
Manitoulin  Island  into  the  Georgian  Bay 
— that  storehouse  of  wonders — down  to 
Owen  Sound,  where  we  took  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  to  Toronto  ;  traveled 
around 'by  steamer  to  Kingston  and  the 
Thousand  Islands,  threaded  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Montreal,  skirted  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  steamed  along  the  Hudson  to 
New  York,  and  ended  by  a  night  journey 
on  board  a  Providence  steamer,  which 
brought  us  back  to  Boston  to  end  our  va- 
cation with  invigorated  health  and  a  limit- 
less supply  of  contentment. 

E.  S.  A. 
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BY    HENRY    L.    STROBRIDGE. 


"~\OMPARED  with  his  aristocratic 
Cx  cousins,  the  big  and  small  mouth 
black  bass,  the  rock  bass  passes 
generally  among  anglers  as  a  sort 
of  poor  relation,  to  whom  a  reception 
in  full  dress  of  braided  silk  and  split 
bamboo  is  rarely  accorded.  He  has  usu- 
ally been  referred  to  and  more  often 
addressed  as  a  rapacious  little  monster 
who  devours  his  own  kin  ;  he  has  been  ig- 
nored as  possessing  little  game  quality, 
and  it  has  been  his  misfortune  to  get  no- 
ticed in  print  as  a  common  subject  of 
scandal  and  vituperation.  The  Centrarch- 
us  cB/ieus  is  common  to  quite  all  of  the 
inland  water  systems  of  New  York,  but 
it  is  only  among  the  still  reaches  of  the 
interior  lakes,  along  rocky  shores  and 
clear,  stony  bottoms,  where  he  thrives 
upon  minnows  and  crawfish,  that  he  can 
be  depended  upon  as  constituting  an  edi- 
ble pan  fish.  Taken  from  rivers,  canals 
and  muddy  shallows,  his  body  is  frequent- 


ly found  infested  with  a  parasitic  worm, 
rendering  the  flesh  repulsive  as  an  article 
of  food  ;  but  along  the  stony  beaches  of 
the  twin  lakes,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  he  ma- 
tures beautifully,  possessing  hard,  white 
flesh  that  affords  excellent  eating. 

As  year  succeeds  year  the  black  -  bass 
catch  in  the  chain  of  inland  lakes  becomes 
less ;  and  this  is  more  noticeable  along 
shores  that  drop  quickly  to  still  and  deep 
water.  The  success  that  crowned  our  ef- 
forts a  few  years  ago  with  fly,  minnow 
and  spoon,  and  even  with  the  common 
earth  worm  and  black  cricket  as  bait,  is 
now  wanting,  from  which  one  would  nat- 
urally infer  that  the  magnificent  M.  doli- 
miei  had,  like  the  aboriginal  red  man, 
been  driven  from  these  waters  and  shores. 
For  twenty  years  I  have  annually  waved 
the  pliant  lancewood  over  the  clear  waters 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  have  noticed  the 
yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of  game 
fish  taken  ;  but,  unlike  the  occasional  vis- 
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itor  to  these  shores,  who  meets  with  dis- 
appointment and  departs  with  the  impres- 
sion that  there  are  not  as  many  fish  as 
anglers,  my  belief  is  different.  On  any 
bright  summer  morning  you  can  see  the 
black  beauties  lying  in  deep  water  off  the 
steamer  docks  or  lazily  swimming  in 
schools  well  in  toward  shore,  over  a  clear, 
gravelly  bottom. 

One  night  last  summer  I  made  a  huge 
torch  of  rags  saturated  with  kerosene,  and 
placing  it  lighted  in  the  bow  of  my  boat 
floated  along  shore  in  shallow  water  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Keeping  the  torch 
well  supplied  with  the  blazing  oil  I  drifted 
along  for  two  hours.  During  this  time  I 
saw  hundreds  of  large  black  bass,  several 
mammoth  lake  trout,  white  fish  and  pike 
perch,  besides  myriads  of  other  fry,  such 
as  rock  bass,  perch,  eels  and  suckers. 
Here  was  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  innumerable  game  fish  in  the 
waters  of  this  lake.  With  proof  at  hand 
that  within  the  crystal  depths  live  gigantic 
trout  and  bass,  who  ignore  to  a  great  ex- 
tent all  known  forms  of  live  and  artificial 
bait,  a  wide  field  for  speculative  thought 
and  creative  ability  opens  to  the  angler 
for  producing  the  means  that  shall  coax 
these  leviathans  of  the  deep  from  their 
watery  lairs. 

The  faithful  and  persistent  angler  who 
runs  through  his  catalogue  of  lures,  and 
regularly  makes  his  morning  and  evening 
casts,  draws  an  occasional  three  pounder 
into  his  creel  ;  but,  as  he  realizes  that  his 
prisoner  is  only  a  stripling  compared  with 
other  bass  swimming  within  sight  of  his 
boat,  he  looks  upon  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  his  catch  more  in  the  light  of  a 
mockery  than  as  a  tribute  to  his  skill. 

Mankind  in  a  state  of  savagery  is  cruel 
as  well  as  brutal,  always  looking  for  con- 
quest, and  taking  his  prey  preferably  by 
force  and  bloodshed  rather  than  by  in- 
trigue and  skillful  delicacy.  When  civi- 
lization has  cast  over  him  its  ameliorating 
influence,  he  turns  aside  from  carnage  and 
rapine  to  utilize  the  more  dangerous 
weapon  of  the  brain  for  encompassing  the 
destruction  of  his  victims  upon  finer  lines 
and  more  refined  modes.  Accession  to 
power  and  possession  are  his  attributes, 
and  no  state  of  society  has  banished  or 
obliterated  the  selfish  greed  which  con- 
tinues and  will  predominate  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  life.  When,  therefore,  the  arti- 
ficial fly,  the  delicate  line  and  supple  rod 
were  invented  for  capturing  fish  it  was 
readily    adopted    over   the    primitive   but 


strong  tackle  of  our  ancestors.  The  lat- 
ter implement  cut  short  the  lease  of  life 
speedily  ;  the  former  prolonged  the  vic- 
tim's struggle  for  the  exercise  of  that 
mental  enjoyment  and  manual  skill  which 
marks  the  difference  between  the  civilized 
sportsman  and  the  pot-hunting  aborigine. 

During  the  evolution  which  follows  the 
transition  of  good  fishing  to  mediocrity  it 
was  discovered  that  the  little  crab-eat- 
ing rock  bass,  that  you  could  at  any  time 
haul  in  with  a  strong  line  and  worm  bait, 
and  by  reason  thereof  received  no  mark 
of  favor,  possessed  an  appetite  for  the  fly- 
trimmed  hook  and  a  disposition  to  resent 
the  captivating  influence  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  It  therefore  follows  that  he 
might  be  advanced  to  a  place  for  more 
popular  favor. 

Existing  in  countless  numbers  there  is 
no  reason  why,  with  proper  appliances,  he 
should  not  afford  a  comparative  degree  of 
sport  under  proper  conditions.  A  vora- 
cious little  cannibal  and  notorious  spawn 
eater,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  rock 
bass  should  not  merit  the  protection  of 
legislative  enactment,  but  there  is  some 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  possessing  the 
marauding  faculty  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  black  bass  and  certainly  not 
equal  to  the  pike  family. 

The  best  fly-fishing  ground  for  "  rock- 
ies "  on  Cayuga  Lake  exists  along  the 
west  shore  from  Taughannock  Point  to 
Sheldrake.  There  he  grows  to  the  full 
size  of  a  pound  in  weight,  occasionally 
tipping  the  scales  a  few  ounces  over. 
From  May  until  November  he  prowls 
along  the  stony  shore,  lying  in  ambush 
among  the  crevices  in  the  rocky  ledges,  or 
hidden  beneath  a  large  boulder  he  awaits 
his  prey  and  an  opportunity  to  appease 
his  enormous  appetite.  His  principal  food 
is  the  crayfish,  locally  and  erroneously 
called  crab.  The  minnow  is  his  dessert, 
although  he  picks  up  anything  living  be- 
neath the  water  small  enough  to  pass  an 
extremely  capacious  gullet.  Bugs  and 
larvae  are  taken  between  meals  and  are 
snapped  from  the  surface  with  an  agility 
that  should  arouse  envy  among  all  other 
members  of  the  fish  family. 

Dr.  Henshall,  the  able  eulogian  of  the 
black  bass,  says  that,  inch  for  inch  and 
pound  for  pound,  he  will  back  his  favorite 
against  any  other  fish  for  courage  and 
game  qualities.  Admitted,  but  for  stub- 
born resistance,  voracity  and  impartiality 
of  appetite  I  will  lay  odds  on  the  plebeian 
cousin.     He  will   in   still  water  take  a  fly 
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while  the  aristocrat  is  thinking  about  it, 
and  bend  your  tip  in  a  way  the  small 
mouth  of  even  inches  rarely  comprehends. 
True,  he  lacks  the  rush  and  the  vicious 
flout  which  mark  the  true  game  fish,  and 
therefore  shortens  the  work  at  the  reel, 
as  well  as  reducing  the  sport.  But  he 
does  not  enter  here  in  competition.  His 
mission  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  to 
fill  the  place  of  substitute  while  the  black 
wonder  is  off  on  vacation. 

The  rock  bass  is  caught  in  the  daytime 
with  the  common  angle  -  worm  bait,  still 
fishing  from  the  steamboat  docks,  or  from 
a  skiff  anchored  off%some  rocky  ledge,  but 
it  is  only  after  dark  that  he  affords  sport 
with  the  artificial  fly  and  which  brings 
him  to  the  notice  of  anyone  desirous  of 
the  name  of  angler.  Therefore  the  sum- 
mer visitor  to  one  of  the  lakeside  resorts 
who  rates  the  black  bass  a  myth,  or  a  fish 
of  reserved  habits  who  only  appears  to 
a  chosen  circle  of  acquaintances,  may  be 
certain  of  an  evening's  enjoyment  with 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  a  goodly 
string  as  the  reward  of  effort. 

The  pursuit  of  this  fish  at  Frontenac 
Beach  the  past  summer  became  a  fasci- 
nating attraction  as  well  as  a  gastronomic 
adjunct  to  the  cuisine,  rendering  the  first 
dinner  course  a  common  topic  of  discus- 
sion garnished  with  a  recital  of  the  last 
night's  catch. 

When  the  twilight  shadows  settled  upon 
the  golden,  purple  and  bronze-green  tint- 
ed water  as  the  setting  sun  sank  low  be- 
hind the  western  hills,  the  lawns  and  pi- 
azzas became  deserted  in  deference  to 
the  claims  of  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
lake,  which  presented  an  arena  whereon 
the  tennis  player  and  the  politician  met 
to  test  supremacy  with  the  rod.  The 
light  skiff  freighted  with  the  earnest  an- 
gler, whose  course  was  noiseless  as  he 
rowed  along  shore  within  the  sombre 
shadows  of  the  maple  and  hemlock  crest- 
ed bluff  ;  the  larger  boat  with  its  family 
party  of  chattering  youngsters  that  fre- 
quently lost  its  bearings  and  veered  out 
into  deep  water  ;  the  trim  round-bottom 
craft  bearing  the  two  lovers,  whose  ex- 
cuse for  fishing  carried  them  far  up  the 
shore  line,  testified  to  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  once  outcast  rock  bass. 

The  conditions  favorable  for  a  good 
catch  are  smooth  water,  a  clear  atmos- 
phere, and  either  a  starry  or  moonlight 
night  in  warm  weather,  when  the  fish  will 
take  the  fly  from  dusky  evening  until  past 
midnight.     A  stiff  black-bass  rod  of  about 


nine  ounces  is  the  proper  tool.  The  reel 
must  be  a  rapid  multiplier,  while  the  line 
should  be  of  oil  -  braided  silk  or  hard- 
braided  linen  —  a  cable-laid  will  do  —  of 
the  finest  size  and  about  fifty  feet  in 
length.  The  leader  may  be  double  or 
heavy  single  gut,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in 
length.  The  flies  are  the  important  part 
of  the  outfit,  as  upon  their  color  and  size 
depends  success.  The  gang  of  flies  that 
proved  the  most  killing  the  past  season 
consisted  of '  a  brown  hackle  for  the 
stretcher,  scarlet  ibis  and  white  miller  for 
first  and  second  droppers.  A  luxurious  as 
well  as  skillful  fisherman  will,  however, 
provide  himself  with  a  full  assortment  of 
black-bass  flies,  as  upon  certain  evenings 
the  rock  bass  has  a  capricious  fancy  for 
some  particular  color.  The  fluttering 
fly,  made  by  tying  the  wings  on  the  hook 
in  a  reversed  position,  was  used  with 
some  success,  and  also  proved  quite  kill- 
ing to  small  black  bass  during  the  even- 
ing's work.  Trolling  is  accomplished  from 
a  small  skiff  containing  two  people,  to 
better  emphasize  the  saying  that  "  two  are 
company."  One  rows  while  both  fish,  the 
oarsman  allowing  his  rod  to  lie  across  the 
boat,  resting  in  a  stop  on  the  gunwale, 
while  the  butt  is  thrust  under  the  opposite 
rail,  conveniently  at  hand  the  moment  of 
a  strike.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet 
of  line  is  unreeled,  permitting  the  flies  to 
drag  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
proper  length  of  line  is  found  by  paying 
out  the  gang,  when,  by  throwing  the  tip 
of  the  rod  suddenly  forward,  it  can  be 
determined  by  the  swish  in  the  water 
whether  the  leader  is  upon  the  surface  or 
not.  Only  sufficient  speed  to  just  keep 
the  flies  afloat  is  needed. 

The  strike  or  snap  of  the  rock  bass 
is  sudden,  taking  out  line  as  merrily  as 
though  an  Oswego  forager  was  hooked, 
but  the  moment  the  thumb  pressure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  line  and  you  begin  to  reel  his 
rush  ceases  and  he  sullenly  hangs  back, 
open  mouthed  and  obstinate.  It  must  be 
a  good  rod  if  a  light  one  to  take  the  strain 
as  you  reel  him  in,  for  reel  you  must  to  be 
sure  of  capture.  With  wide-open  jaws  he 
is  drawn  to  the  boat,  thrashing  the  water 
and  leaving  a  trail  of  flashing  ripples,  that 
gives  to  a  novice  the  impression  he  has 
hooked  a  large  fish.  The  proper  depth  to 
troll  in  is  from  two  to  there  feet  of  water 
and  the  best  ground  along  a  rocky  shore, 
where  boulders  and  rock  piles  are  scat- 
tered over  the  bottom.  Occasionally  you 
will  hook  two  fish  at  once,  but  this  condi- 
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tion  of  things  is  not  frequently  desirable 
to  boast  of  unless  you  are  regardless  of 
the  expense,  as  a  forfeit  in  cigars  or  birch 
beer,  or  something  stronger,  is  the  usual 
penalty  imposed  and  collected  for  these 
runs  of  luck  at  the  hotel  sideboard.  It  is 
a  common  and  usual  occurrence  during 
the  evenings  of  the  harvest  moon  for  a 
single  rod  to  score  in  one  night  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  of  fish. 

There  is  a  weird  fascination  connected 
with  the  sport  as  you  drift  slowly  along 
the  shadowy  shores  listening  to  the  cry 
of  a  night  bird  in  some  thicket  on  the 
wooded  bluff,  or  the  whicker  of  the  'coon 
coming  tremulously  from  the  dark  recess 
of  a  rock-hemmed  ravine,  or  watching  the 
flitting  shadows  chase  each  other  from 
a  moonlit  strip  of  beach  into  a  gloomy 
recess  amid  the  frowning  crags,  or  up  the 
incline  of  the  dark  forest  line.  The  sol- 
emn grandeur  of  nature  in  repose  along 
these  picturesque  shores  is  ever  awe  in- 
spiring to  the  thoughtful  mind.  Stillness 
is  not  an  essential  attribute  to  success, 
and  your  conversation  with  some  par- 
ticular friend  who  is  enjoying  the  even- 
ing's troll  with  you  is  an  incident  of 
enjoyment  subject  to  the  sudden  and 
momentary  breaks  caused  by  a  vicious 
strike  and  a  short  struggle  as  you  take  in 
a  full  pounder,  or  perhaps  occasionally 
get  him  half  out  of  water  to  see  his 
gleaming  sides  suddenly  vanish  in  a 
splash  as  he  leaps  from  your  hook. 
These  are  the  thrilling  incidents  that  fill 
the  cup  of  the  evening's  enjoyment. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  saw  the 
village  lads  catching  this  fish  with  a 
heavy  pole,  coarse  line  and  Limerick  hook 
liberally  baited  with  worms,  little  did  it 
occur  to  me  as  I  skittered  a  minnow  for 
the  delectation  of  the  black  bass  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  rock  bass 
would  aspire  to  piscatorial  honors.  In 
those  days  we  took  mammoth  trout 
trolling,  glass-eye  pike  of  immense  size, 
while  Oswego  bass  of  half  a  dozen  pounds 
rose  to  our  lure.  And  in  those  days  every 
steamboat  landing  along  the  lake  was  a 
thriving  community,  owning  a  big  seine, 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet 
long,  that  was  weekly  drawn,  and  every 
haul  turned  out  a  bushel  and  more  of  fish. 

Then  every  fisherman  along  the  lake 
— and  about  every  man  was  a  fisherman 
— possessed  a  fish  spear  and  a  spearing 
scow,  with  a  hundred  bundles  of  pine 
knots,  and  on  still  nights,  when  there  was 
not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  just  such  nights 


as  we  want  now  for  fly  trolling,  the  spear 
lifted  from  the  water  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  fish  —  trout,  pike  perch,  bass, 
whitefish  and  eels.  But  those  extrava- 
gant days  have  gone  and  the  old  fishermen 
with  them.  Fish  remain,  perhaps  not  in 
such  great  numbers,  but  there  are  myriads 
of  them  hidden  now  beneath  the  greenish- 
blue  waters  with  no  appetites  for  the  old 
baits  and  the  old-time  lures.  Now  we 
are  successful  only  among  the  perch, 
small  black  bass  and  the  ever-present 
'"rookie."  Contemporaneous  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  canal  traffic  on  the  lake  is 
the  decadence  in  angling  for  large  fish. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  took  both  matters  in  hand,  and 
while  pursuing  an  opposite  course  with 
each  has  about  made  a  failure  of  both. 
Free  canal  tolls  have  not  put  new  life 
in  the  empty  warehouses  that  stand  all 
along  the  lake  shores,  silent  and  tottering, 
like  grim  spectres  of  a  once  prosperous 
calling,  nor  have  both  protective  and 
restrictive  fishing  laws  rehabilitated  the 
catches.  Dwellers  along  shore  say,  per- 
mit seines  having  large  meshes  to  be  again 
drawn,  taking  the  largest  fish  and  giving 
the  young  a  chance  to  mature,  and  there 
will  again  be  sport  for  the  rod.  Others 
say  remove  the  fyke  nets  that  almost 
choke  the  outlet,  Seneca  River,  and  the 
remedy  is  found.  But  the  matter  or  ques- 
tion which  appears  to  every  patron  of  the 
rod,  at  present,  comprises  a  discussion  of 
the  means  to  get  at  the  trout,  pike  and 
black  bass  existing  now  in  the  lake,  fish 
of  a  size  to  make  satisfactory  and  excit- 
ing angling. 

The  largest  black  bass  I  caught  dur-' 
ing  the  past  summer  weighed  only  three 
and  one-half  pounds,  and  upon  cutting 
him  open  I  discovered  in  his  stomach  a 
partly-digested  fish,  the  species  not  de- 
terminable, besides  a  handful  of  a  kind  of 
water  grass  ;  and  in  the  stomachs  of  two 
other  bass  somewhat  smaller  there  was 
present  this  same  weed,  whatever  food 
had  been  taken  being  so  far  digested  as 
to  be  beyond  recognition.  What  species 
of  animal  food  were  the  fish  in  pursuit 
of  or  taken  with  this  grass  is  unknown, 
for  it  is  not  usually  conceded  that  the 
black  bass  is  herbivorous. 

Frequently  black  bass  weighing  nearly 
two  pounds  would  be  taken  by  a  hank  of 
worms  bunched  on  a  hook  attached  to  a 
throw  line,  and  similar  fish  were  caught 
on  a  trolling  spoon,  as  well  as  with  a  min- 
now :  but  usually  those  caught  on  throw 
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line  and  revolving  spoon  had  no  freshly- 
taken  food  in  their  stomachs,  although 
these  bass  were  caught  where  their  sup- 
posed natural  food,  the  minnow,  is  plenti- 
ful. The  helgramite  and  the  frog,  while 
proving  to  be  good  bait  in  river  fishing, 
are  not  catching  lures  in  lake  angling. 
Neither  will  the  same  lure  or  bait  used 
with  any  success  around  rock  ledges  prove 
as  efficacious  along  muddy  shores  or  in 
bays  where  the  lily  pads  and  rushes  grow. 


It  is  quite  possible,  if  not  evident,  that 
the  proper  bait  for  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
lake  fishing  for  large  game  fish  is  un- 
known, and  pending  the  discovery  of  a 
light  and  killing  lure  that  can  be  cast  from 
the  rod  as  we  once  did  the  fly,  by  wading 
out  from  shore  or  casting  from  a  boat, 
the  rock  bass  will  continue  to  attract  at- 
tention and  afford  amusement  on  summer 
nights  to  those  anglers  who  admire  light 
and  delicate  tackle. 


FAIR    SKIPPERS    AT    THE    HELM 


BY    CHARLES    E.    CLAY, 


^>- 


SINCE  that  dark  and 
stormy  night  on  which 
the  Phoenician  Dido,  fly- 
ing from  a  brother's  knife 
red  dripping  with  her  hus- 
band's life  blood,  assem- 
bled her  gallant  crew  of 
stalwart  friends  and  led 
them  to  the  famous 
dockyards  of  Tyre,  where 

The  ships  that  in  the  haven  rode 
They  seize  and  with  the  treasures  load, 

there  have  been  found  women  whose  love 
and  passion  for  the  sea  has  been  as  keen 
as  that  of  Nelson  or  Columbus. 

The  same  hardy  Viking  blood  that 
coursed  in  the  veins  of  the  mariners  of 
the  Mayflower,  transmitted  through  fos- 
tering generations,  still  warms  the  hearts 
of  such  gallant  yachtsmen  as  General 
Paine  and  Edward  Burgess,  and  is  found 
flowing  just  as  strongly  in  the  veins  of 
their  daughters  of  to-day.  Is  it  such  a 
wonder,  then,  that  America  can  boast 
with  honest  pride  that  she  is  the  premier 
yachting  nation  of  the  world  and  that  her 
fair  daughters  are  as  "  jolly  tars  "  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  ? 

In  all  the  leading  yacht  clubs  of  the 
country  there  are  to  be  seen  on  board 
the  crack  sloops  and  schooners  the  wives 
and  sisters  of  their  owners,  who,  during 
the  intervals  of  regattas  and  squadron 
cruises,  are  oftener  in  command  than  hus- 
band or  brother,  and  who  take  their  craft 
on  lengthened  cruises,  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  captain,  and  making  or 
taking  in  sail  entirely  as  their  judgment 
and  nautical  knowledge  dictate.  They 
can  tack  and  wear  a  schooner  as  cleverly 
as  a  veteran  sailing  master,  and   as  they 


pace  the  after  deck  with  "  a  weather  eye 
to  windward  "  they  can  tell  when  to 
shorten  sail  as  well  as  the  oldest  salt 
afloat.  I  know  many  a  young  lady  who 
can  put  an  unerring  hand  on  the  jib  top- 
sail halliards,  and  slack  away  smartly 
when  it's  time  that  the  kite  shall  come 
down  lively. 

I  don't  think  you  can  find  a  more  thor- 
oughgoing sailor,  whose  body  and  soul 
are  so  wrapped  up  in  canvas  and  the  salt 
sea  wave,  than  merry  Miss  Helen  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  genial  ex-Commodore 
James  D.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  Her  earliest  recollections,  and  cer- 
tainly her  sweetest,  are  of  dashing  white- 
caps,  rolling,  tumbling  porpoises,  and  the 
merry  whistling  of  a  spanking  breeze 
among  the  shrouds,  as  her  father's  trim 
craft,  the  Estelle,  bowled  bravely  down 
the  Sound.  In  her  I  find  the  subtle  force 
of  heredity  markedly  prominent.  "  Like 
father,  like  son  "  is  certainly  generic  in  its 
application,  and  embraces  the  gentler  sex. 

Helen  Smith  has,  no  doubt,  imbibed 
all  her  father's  love  of  the  sea,  and  her 
training  and  associations  have  helped  to 
bring  out  qualities  inherent  in  the  blood. 
When  quite  a  child  the  Estelle  was  more 
her  home  than  the  Commodore's  house  at 
Stamford,  and  Captain  Biggs,  who  for  the 
past  sixteen  years  has  been  Mr.  Smith's 
trusted  sailing  master,  more  her  guardian 
than  her  governess  or  maid.  From  him 
Miss  Helen  first  learned  the  mysteries  of 
"  boxing  the  compass  "  and  would  repeat 
"  north,  nor'  and  by  east,  nor'-nor'east  " 
as  correctly  as  any  apprentice  lad  in  the 
merchant  service.  She  can,  in  Captain 
Biggs'  own  language,  hand,  reef  and 
steer   and   perform   all  the   other   duties 
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that  in  the  merchant  marine  would  en- 
title her  to  write  a  proud  A.  B.  on  her 
discharge  certificate. 

When  the  Commodore  sold  the  Estelle 
and  Pocahontas  became  his  property  Miss 
Helen  assumed  command  as  naturally  as 
her  father,  and  often  takes  the  wheel  and 
handles  the  craft  admirably.  Nor  is  she 
only  a  fair-weather  sailor.  I  remember 
a  most  practical  illustration  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  an  exceedingly  rough  day, 
and  brave  Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Ger- 
ry's noble  flagship  was  bound  outside, 
carrying  a  large  company  of  friends  and 
yachtsmen  to  witness  a  match  race.  It 
was  blowing  a  hard  gale  of  wind  outside 
and  the  sea  was  running  very  high.  Long 
before  we  were  out  to  the  Horseshoe  many 
a  gallant  son  of  Neptune,  albeit  dressed 
in  a  captain's  uniform  of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C, 
had  hoisted  signals  of  distress  and  pre- 
ferred the  seclusion  of  the  after  cabin  to 
the  flying  masses  of  dashing  spray  that 
flooded  the  gleaming  white  decks  of  the 
Electra. 

Not  so  Miss  Smith.  Dressed  in  her 
"  oilies,"  with  a  smart  yachtsman's  cap 
pressed  closely  to  her  bonny  brown  curls 
and  a  pair  of  marine  glasses  in  her  hand, 
she  quietly  stationed  herself  at  the  weath- 
er taffrail  and  watched  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  contending  boats  ;  and  when  the 
Commodore  came  to  take  her  below  to 
lunch  she  tripped  gaily  down  the  com- 
panion way  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
cheeks  aglow  —  for  all  the  world  a  very 
Nereid  from  out  the  main. 

The  facilities  that  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club  offers  for  single-handed  sailing,  as 
well  as  the  favorable  cruising  grounds 
round  its  harbor,  have  always  attracted 
the  ladies,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  more  fair  skippers  among  the 
Larchmont  fleet  than  in  any  other  yacht- 
ing organization.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  no  little  wonder  to  me 
that  the  Larchmont  yachtsmen  have  never 
instituted  a  race  "  with  ladies  at  the 
tiller." 

Some  rather  former  -  day  yachtsmen 
seem  to  think  that  the  girls  have  not 
strength  sufficient  to  take  a  long  trick  at 
wheel  or  stick  when  boats  are  racing  and 
carrying  a  press  of  canvas  ;  but  in  this 
idea  they  are  woefully  mistaken.  I  can 
call  to  mind  an  instance  last  summer 
when  a  party  of  us  were  out  Block  Island 
way  in  a  forty  footer  manned  entirely  by 
a  Corinthian  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
the   sailing   master,   and    we   were    short 


handed  at  that  for  dirty  weather.  With 
midday  came  a  change  ;  the  wind  began 
to  come  in  heavy  gusts  and  puffs  and  the 
sea  was  making  up  rapidly.  All  hands 
were  badly  needed  to  shorten  sail  and 
handle  ship  and  the  owner  asked  his  sis- 
ter, a  fair,  slender  girl,  in  loose  serge 
yachting  costume,  if  she  could  manage 
the  tiller  while  we  took  in  sail  for'ard 

This  she  did  admirably,  luffing  or  keep- 
ing away  as  occasion  demanded,  with  a 
keen  perception  of  just  what  was  wanted, 
and  taking  the  drenching  she  got  as  un- 
concernedly as  a  deep-water  sailor.  At 
her  own  request  she  remained  at  her  post 
during  a  four-hours'  thrash  to  windward 
and  brought  the  boat  to  anchorage  as 
cleverly  as  could  her  brother,  easing  the 
sloop  in  the  heavy  seas  as  adroitly  as  an 
experienced  quartermaster.  In  the  even- 
ing she  was  the  prettiest  picture  in  the 
ballroom,  as  fresh  as  a  damask  rose' just 
cut  from  the  stem,  and  danced  with  a  vim 
and  abandon  that  caused  many  a  piazza 
lounger  to  cry  "  Check  with  bellows  to 
mend  !  " 

But  although  Larchmont  does  not, 
so  to  speak,  officially  recognize  its  fair 
yachting  contingent,  quite  a  number  of 
wives  and  sisters  are  more  often  aboard 
Larchmont  craft  than  the  clubmen.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Sterling  spends  most  of  her  summer 
on  board  the  Leona  and  is  more  frequent- 
ly in  command  than  the  Rear- Commodore. 
Her  cruises  are  generally  confined  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  but  she  is  at  times 
afloat  for  a  week  or  more.  When  on 
board  she  assumes  complete  command, 
gives  her  orders  as  to  the  amount  of  can- 
vas to  carry,  shapes  the  Leona  s  course 
and  carries  on  just  as  if  a  man  was  in 
charge.  She  is  far  more  apt  to  crack  on 
sail  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and  revels  in  seeing 
the  Leona \s  lee  rail  awash.  She  can  bring 
her  craft  to  her  moorings  in  Larchmont 
Harbor  under  all  sail,  and  does  it  with  the 
judgment  and  nicety  of  a  veteran. 

Another  lady  constantly  afloat  is  Mrs. 
Charles  Stevenson,  who  is  as  competent 
to  take  charge  of  the  Mona  as  her  hus- 
band. Then  there  is  Mrs.  J.  Scott,  who 
sails  the  Brenda,  a  smart  little  twenty-five- 
foot  catboat,  often  without  another  hand 
aboard.  Mrs.  Scott  probably  makes  more 
extended  trips  than  any  of  her  fair  sisters, 
and  is  very  able  to  take  care  of  herself  in 
almost  any  weather.  I  may  as  well  say 
here  en  passant  that  the  handling  of  a  cat- 
boat  tiller  is  much  more  fatiguing  than 
the  stick  of  a  cutter  or    the  wheel   of  a 
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schooner,  as,  in  order  to  prevent  this  rig 
of  boat  from  flying  up  in  the  wind,  one 
has  to  carry  a  strong  "  weather  helm," 
which  is  a  constant  strain  on  the  arm. 

This  tendency  is  obviated  to  a  great 
extent  in  jib-and-mainsail  boats  and  craft 
that  carry  head  sails,  which  balance  the 
after  canvas,  and  if  cleverly  canvassed  the 
equipoise  of  head  and  after  sail  ought  to 
be  so  even  as  almost  to  cause  the  tiller 
to  be  moved  by  touch  of  finger  (I  allude 
chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  smaller  jib-and- 
mainsail  craft).  When  a  girl  is  handling 
the  tiller  of  a  catboat,  and  is  perfectly  an 
fait  at  steering,  she  can  always,  by  going 
to  the  lee  side  of  the  stick  and  leaning  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  against  the  til- 
ler, ease  the  strain  on  her  arms.  And  the 
strain  can  also  be  relieved  a  great  deal  by 
running  a  lanyard  from  the  tiller  to  a 
block  hooked  to  the  weather  taffrail. 

In  actual  fair-weather  sailing,  of  course, 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  girl  is 
forced  to  take  the  tiller,  and  if  she  does 
so  of  her  own  accord  she  need  only  stay 
as  long  as  she  please  ;  but  I  am  talking 
of  girls  that  can,  and  do,  go  in  for  work 
aboard  ship,  and  not  of  the  butterfly  class 
who,  in  ravishing  toilettes,  step  aboard 
in  high-heeled  shoes  and  take  an  airing 
down  the  bay  because  "it's  the  fashion, 
you  know."  Mrs.  Oliver  Adams  is  also 
an  enthusiastic  yachtswoman,  and  can 
hold  her  own  when  she  is  beating  the 
Gannet  to  windward  against  many  a 
good  man  at  the  stick  of  a  contending 
boat.  This  feat  of  seamanship  requires 
no  little  practice  and  experience,  and, 
even  with  plenty  of  both,  some  otherwise 
capital  sailors  cannot  tell  when  they  have 
got  their  craft  just  close  enough  and  yet 
not  too  close. 

There's  nothing  that  retards  a  boat's 
progress  when  jamming  to  windward  as 
for  the  helmsman  to  keep  "  yawing  and 
luffing."  In  the  same  way  you  see  men 
sawing  at  the  mouths  of  their  horses,  and 
with  like  bad  effects.  This  knack  of  get- 
ting all  out  of  a  boat  to  windward  cannot 
be  taught  by  explanation  or  words  ;  you 
simply  acquire  the  art  or  you  never  will 
have  it.  Girls,  I  have  found,  as  a  rule 
have  lighter  touch  than  a  man,  and  when 
a  fair  sailor  knows  the  trick  of  coaxing  a 
boat  to  windward  it's  just  wonderful  how 
steadily  she  will  keep  her  at  it. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  ladies  who 
dearly  love  the  water  but  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  techni- 
calities   of  sailing   or  handling  a   yacht. 


Among  these  I  may  mention  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Fish,  who  makes  her  summer  home  prin- 
cipally on  the  Grayling,  going  for  quite 
extended  cruises.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Iselin  also 
uses  the  Titania  quite  frequently.  Then 
there's  Mrs.  'H.  W.  Eaton,  who  sails  the 
Rajah,  a  thirty-three-foot  cutter,  to  per- 
fection, and  hangs  on  to  every  stitch  of 
canvas  till  the  gallant  boat  buries  her  lee 
rail  under,  but  who  shortens  sail  at  the 
proper  time  as  coolly  as  if  she  was  clos- 
ing a  parasol.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  women  aboard  ship  are 
reckless  or  foolhardy,  quite  the  contrary 
being  my  experience  ;  but  it  seems  that 
when  they  get  afloat  their  spirits  rise 
to  every  exhilarating  influence,  and  they 
play  the  game  for  everything  it's  worth, 
but  never  go  beyond  prudence. 

It  would  not  be  polite  for  me  to  pass 
over  the  exploits  of  ladies  whose  wealth 
and  predilections  lead  them  to  prefer 
steam  to  sail,  but  still  are  famous  yachts- 
women, preferring  the  lapping  of  the 
waves  against  their  cabins  for  a  lullaby 
to  the  sweetest  strains  of  music.  Mrs. 
Gerry  and  family  are  very  often  off  for  a 
cruise  on  board  the  Electro,  and  I  have 
known  the  Commodore  laughingly  say 
that  Electro,  could  not  be  had  for  such  or 
such  an  occasion  because  Mrs.  Gerry  and 
children  were  in  command.  Last  summer 
Mrs.  James  M.  Waterbury  did  a  great 
deal  of  sailing  on  board  the  steam  yacht 
Sagamore,  and  now  I  hear  that  her  hus- 
band contemplates  buying  the  Nonrma- 
hal  and  will  be  cruising  on  and  off  all 
summer  long.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Benedict  is 
very  fond  of  the  Oneida,  and  is  afloat  a 
great  deal  during  the  season,  besides  be- 
ing an  interested  spectator  at  all  of  the 
principal  regattas  of  the  year. 

The  waters  of  Boston  Harbor  attract 
many  fair  sailors,  and  there  are  to  be 
found  any  number  of  clever  yachtswomen 
among  the  Eastern,  Beverly  and  Hull 
yacht  clubs.  It  is  rather  more  the  fash- 
ion there  to  get  a  party  together  com- 
posed of  light-hearted  girls  properly  cha- 
peroned, the  only  males  being  perhaps 
the  sailing  master  and  an  extra  hand  or 
two,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boat,  and 
start  on  a  regular  cruise  along  the  coast. 
The  girls  are  divided  into  regular  watches 
and  run  their,  craft  "  shipshape  and  Bris- 
tol fashion,"  relieving  each  other  at  the 
wheel,  making  and  taking  in  sail,  taking 
regular  turns  in  the  galley  and  organizing 
themselves  into  as  jolly  a  crew  of  petti- 
coated  Jacks  as  any  line- of -battle  ship 
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captain  would  like  to  command.  And  if 
you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invited  for 
a  cup  of  afternoon  tea  on  board  one  of 
these  craft  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
harbor,  you  will  be  very  apt  to  stay  as 
long  as  you  can  ;  and  when  you  are  at 
last  driven  away  you  carry  with  you  one 
of  the  happiest  dreams  of  life. 

We  are  very  prone  to  think  that  this 
jolly  life  is  only  to  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  our  more  favored  Eastern  sea- 
board, but  don't  run  away  with  any  such 
erroneous  ideas.  The  girls  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have,  if  anything,  a  far  jollier 
time  than  we.  The  fleet  of  yachts  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  a  credit  to  any  nation,  and 
among  the  girls  that  yacht  can  be  found 
a  rattling  smart  lot  of  sailorwomen.  The 
Louise,  owned  by  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  was 
commanded  alternately  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Jannin  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  who  was  formerly  Mrs.  Brecken- 
ridge.  Mrs.  Sharon  is  a  thorough  sailor 
and  considers  the  Louise  her  personal 
property,  assuming  many  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  ownership.  When  the  yacht 
was  christened  the  ceremony  took  place 
at  midnight  amid  great  pomp  and  hi- 
larity. 

Mr.  Edward  Newhall  has  a  couple  of 
experienced  sailors  aboard  when  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Uhlhorn  sis- 
ters tread  the  planks  of  his  smart  sloop. 
They  are  plucky  and  daring  and  carry 
sail  when  cruising  as  if  they  were  sailing 
a  tea  clipper  racing  home  with  a  cargo  of 
"  first "  tea.  As  Mrs.  Jack  Craig,  Miss 
Alice  Uhlhorn  is  initiating  her  husband 
into  the  pleasures  and  mysteries  of  boat 
sailing. 

But  far  and  away  the  best  yachtswoman 
in  all  San  Francisco  was  undoubtedly  Miss 
Carmelita  Nuthall,  who  married  Mr.  James 
B.  Coleman.  She  was  a  bold  and  fearless 
sailor,  and  was  so  passionately  fond  of  sail- 
ing and  things  nautical  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognizable  in  anything  but  her  pretty 
blue  boating  dress  and  a  jaunty  little  Tarn 
on  her  short,  curly  hair.  She  was  in  com- 
mand of  her  husband's  yacht  from  the 
very  first  day  she  stepped  on  board  as 
owner  and  mistress.  At  the  time  of  her 
tragic  death  she  had  in  contemplation 
quite  an  extended  cruise,  and  was  only 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  splendid  new 
and  larger  boat  her  husband  was  having 
sent  out  from  New  York.  Her  untimely 
death  has  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  leader- 
ship of  San  Francisco  yachting  circles. 

Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  enthusias- 


tic and  persistent  yachtswoman  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  is  Miss  Sylvia 
Gerrish,  who  has  lately  flitted  from  New 
York  to  adorn  the  society  and  lead  the 
budding  yachtswomen  of  Oakland,  Cal. 
During  the  summer  Miss  Gerrish  was  afloat 
every  spare  moment  of  her  time,  and  she 
never  was  so  bright  and  happy  as  when 
her  dainty  little  hand  was  on  the  tiller. 
She  was  as  fearless  as  she  was  expert,  and 
when  she  took  charge  of  a  boat  it  was  a 
wise  precaution  to  don  oilskins,  as  she  in- 
variably cracked  on  every  inch  of  sail  the 
yacht  could  stagger  under,  and  you  were 
pretty  certain  of  having  a  wet  cruise.  She 
carried  the  love  of  the  sea  even  into  her 
home  life,  and  her  cosy  little  flat  was 
littered  with  flags,  yachting  caps,  models 
of  every  conceivable  type  and  size  of 
craft  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  sailor's 
outfit.  She  was  never  tired  of  talking 
yacht  and  never  so  charming  and  ani- 
mated as  when  describing  some  glorious 
sail  that  had  given  her  an  unwonted 
amount  of  fun  and  excitement. 

This  brief  outline  of  ladies  yachting, 
which  could  be  broadened  to  fill  a  volume 
of  interesting  fact  and  anecdote,  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  this  pastime  has 
taken  hold  of  the  feminine  fancy,  and 
being  legitimate,  healthy  and  intensely 
absorbing  it  is  bound  to  find  more  and 
more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  our  fair  sisters.  You  may  talk 
of  riding,  rowing,  tennis,  mountain  climb- 
ing, what  you  will,  but  no  devotee  of  any 
of  the  sports  and  amusements  I  have 
mentioned  will  be  found  so  bigoted  as  not 
to  yield  the  palm  of  supremacy  to  the 
glorious  pastime  of  yachting.  It  is  na- 
ture's rarest  elixir  for  building  up  and 
recuperating  a  constitution  enfeebled  by 
late  hours  and  heated  ballrooms.  And 
it  has  this,  too,  to  recommend  it  :  the 
more  you  get  of  it  the  more  you'll  like  it. 

A  prosperous  voyage  then  to  you,  my 
messmates,  ere  I  let  you  sheet  home  and 
sail  away  on  the  great  ocean  of  life, 
weathering  many  a  tough  gale,  shorten- 
ing sail  when  adverse  winds  and  heavy 
seas  are  in  danger  of  overwhelming  your 
frail  bark,  ready  to  spread  an  unsullied 
flow  of  snowy  canvas  when  fortune  sends 
a  favoring  zephyr,  and  glad  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  any  poor  shipmate  whose 
evil  fate  has  stranded  on  a  lee  shore  ; 
that  so,  when  you  have  paid  out  the  full 
length  of  your  cable  tow,  your  bark  may 
ride  safely  on  the  great  unknown  tide  of 
eternity  ! 
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Concluded. 


BICK  stood 
watching 
the  behavior  of 
the  boat  until 
she  was  half  a 
mile  distant  ; 
then,  knowing 
that  he  had 
much  to  do,  he 
went  busily  at 
work.  Besides 
active  exertion 
was  a  guard  against  too  much  painful 
thought,  though  now  and  then  he  paused 
to  take  one  more  farewell  look  toward 
her  whom  he  might  never  again  behold, 
long  after  distance  had  dwindled  her  form 
and  the  boat  itself  to  a  mere  speck  upon 
the  black  water. 

His  first  act  was  to  get  a  rope  thirty 
feet  long  from  the  wrecked  Lavina.  Fast- 
ening one  end  of  this  line  to  the  middle 
of  the  handle  of  a  hatchet  from  Joe's 
tool  basket,  after  a  few  trials  he  succeed- 
ed in  throwing  the  hatchet  so  that  it 
passed  between  the  bars  of  the  basket, 
where  it  caught  inside.  With  a  saw  he 
cut  a  strong  lever  by  sawing  off  the  blade 
and  part  of  the  round  of  an  oar.  Attach- 
ing this  and  a  hammer  and  file  and  sev- 
eral feet  of  rope  to  his  person  with  a  bit 
of  line,  he  climbed  up  to  the  basket  and 
readily  mounted  to  its  top.  He  found,  as 
he  expected,  that  there  was  no  opening 
large  enough  to  admit  his  body  ;  but  by 
persistent  prying  with  the  lever  and  using 
both  the  hammer  and  file,  after  an  hour  of 
hard  work  he  started  a  band  sufficiently 
to  squeeze  his  body  through  quite  easily. 
This  he  had  been  careful  to  do  on  the  lee 
of  the  expected  gale,  or  southwest  side. 

Then  he  descended  to  the  rock  and  cut 
away  the  halliards  and  sheets  of  the  La- 
vina and  her  sails,  carrying  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  iron  mast.  Next  he  cut  from 
her  seats  and  planks  a  number  of  pieces 
of  board,  judging  their  length  by  his  eye. 
Last  he  gathered  the  men's  coats,  the  boat 
cushion,  the  lunch  basket  of  the  Lavina, 
still  pretty  well  supplied,  and  various 
other  things.  Having  made  all  this  ma- 
terial into  convenient  bundles,  and  at- 
tached a  cord  to  each  —  the  fishing;  lines 


of  the  Lavina  giving  him  plenty  of  cord — 
he  climbed  into  the  basket,  pulled  up  his 
boards,  arranged  a  platform  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  drew  up  the  cushions  and 
the  coats  and  made  a  warm,  soft  bed,  and, 
lastly,  stretched  the  sails  over  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  basket,  and  bound  them  se- 
curely in  place,  using  his  knife  to  make 
holes  in  the  sails  and  cut  up  the  cord. 
This  part  of  the  work  he  executed  with 
great  care,  to  make  it  secure  against  any 
possible  violence  of  the  wind.  At  the 
platform  he  spread  the  jib  sail,  folded,  so 
as  to  keep  out  spray  from  below. 

When  all  was  done  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  the  basket  of  lunch  was  safely  inside, 
he  went  down  upon  the  rock,  got  the  La- 
vina's  grapnel  and  wedged  it  carefully  into 
a  crevice  of  the  reef.  Then  he  cut  away 
and  knotted  together  all  the  strongest  of 
her  cordage  and  lengthened  her  anchor 
rope.  After  securing  this  to  her  bows  he 
shoved  the  wreck  as  far  as  he  could  into 
the  deep  water  on  the  lee  of  the  reef, 
where  it  sunk,  in  the  hope  that  the  waves 
would  carry  her  still  farther  and  sink 
her  deeper,  when  perhaps  she  might  be 
hauled  up  again  by  the  rope  and  so  saved. 
And  this  was  really  afterward  done. 

By  this  time  it  was  growing  dusk,  as  the 
atmosphere  rapidly  thickened  before  the 
coming  gale.  While  he  was  examining 
the  sea  and  sky,  suddenly  the  whole  lake 
seemed  to  rise  and  foamed  clear  across  the 
reef  a  foot  deep  where  he  stood.  He 
knew  it  for  the  first  long  roller  before  the 
storm  ;  and,  before  another  could  break, 
he  was  out  of  its  way,  climbing  to  the 
basket.  Here,  looking  down  through  the 
opening  he  had  left,  he  could  see  how  in- 
evitable would  be  the  death  of  any  person 
left  upon  the  surface  of  the  reef,  for  roller 
succeeded  roller,  each  higher  than  its  pre- 
decessor, and  in  ten  minutes  the  breakers 
swept  the  rock  three  feet  deep,  with  a 
force  that  mortal  strength  could  not  resist 
for  an  instant. 

Presently  the  gale  came  roaring  down, 
with  a  blinding  rain  squall  that  darkened 
the  whole  scene,  except  the  white  masses 
of  foam  over  the  reef.  The  thunder  of 
the  surf  was  terrific,  and  the  iron  basket 
rang  metallically  as  if  struck  with  sledge- 
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hammers,  while  the  great  iron  mast  shook 
and  swayed  under  the  forces  of  the  gusts 
and  sea,  as  if  about  to  be  torn  from  its 
anchorage  deep  in  the  solid  granite.  And, 
indeed,  he  feared  that  with  the  added  re- 
sistance to  the  wind  given  it  by  his  sail 
covering  it  might  go.  He  was  tempted 
to  cut  the  sail  loose  ;  but  he  reflected  that 
exposure  to  the  rain,  spray  and  gale  would 
be  fatal,  as  the  sudden  chill  of  the  north 
wind,  which  searched  every  crevice  and 
blew  right  through  the  interstices  of  the 
cloth,  warned  him  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
holding  to  his  shelter. 

After  a  time  spent  in  making  his  retreat 
still  more  secure,  stopping  up  the  entrance 
also,  he  got  the  lunch  basket  and  ate 
heartily.  Then  he  gathered  the  coats  and 
canvas  about  him,  snuggled  down  and 
tried  to  sleep.  After  a  while,  being  tired 
out,  he  succeeded.  It  was  fortunate  that 
he  did  so,  for  this  was  the  only  sleep  he 
got  while  on  the  reef  ;  and  he  afterward 
believed  that  it  saved  his  life. 

After  some  hours  he  awoke  in  a  shiver 
of  cold,  and  drenched  from  head  to  foot. 
Putting  out  his  hands  he  found  the  clothes 
about  him  fairly  flooded  with  water.  All 
his  bones  and  flesh  ached  with  cramp  and 
chill.  It  was  intensely  dark.  The  rush 
of  the  furious  wind,  the  seethe  of  the  rain 
and  spray,  and  the  thunderous  boom  of 
the  surf  made  an  awful  pandemonium  of 
the  black  dark.  Every  minute  or  two  a 
solid  sea  struck  the  iron  mast  and  the  iron 
basket  rang  as  if  hit  with  a  hammer  upon 
an  anvil,  and  the  whole  mast  jumped  and 
jarred.  He  struck  a  match  and  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  past  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Then  he  tried  to  think  how  the 
water  got  in,  and  how  to  keep  it  out. 

It  was  easily  explainable.  Ever  and 
anon  the  sea  spouted  up  as  it  struck  the 
steep  windward  slope  of  the  reef,  and  flung 
a  sheet  of  drift  and  sometimes  a  solid  sheet 
of  water  clear  over  the  basket.  Some- 
times a  jet  struck  it  squarely  below,  some- 
times on  the  sides.  The  spray  beat  upon 
it  from  all  sides  and  all  directions.  Then 
the  wind,  laden  with  rain  and  mist, 
searched  every  square  inch  of  its  sur- 
face. The  canvas  could  keep  out  water 
for  a  while,  but  not  long.  It  gradually 
penetrated  every  hole  and  fold  till  the 
canvas,  the  cushions,  the  coats  and  all 
the  cloths  were  saturated  ;  then  the  cold 
crept  through,  with  its  benumbing,  damp 
chill.  But  that  the  canvas  kept  out  the 
furious  wind,  except  little  streaks  and  cur- 
rents, he  might  nearly  as  well  be  exposed 


to  the  storm.  Besides,  he  was  shut  up  in 
a  little  cramped  space  with  no  room  to 
gain  warmth  or  limber  his  stiffened  mus- 
cles by  any  sort  of  exercise.  He  tried  to 
take  out  the  cramps  that  assailed  him  by 
threshing  about  with  his  arms  and  kick- 
ing, but  this  afforded  little  relief. 

Then  he  was  racked  by  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  the  boat.  She  had  gone  away, 
crawling,  close  hauled.  The  wind  admit- 
ted of  her  laying  her  course,  but,  laden  as 
she  was,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  oars  he 
could  only  give  her  a  speed  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour.  She  had  left  the  rock  at 
1  o'clock.  The  gale  struck  the  reef  about 
6  o'clock.  Had  she  reached  the  shore 
safely  ?  If  not,  then  his  sacrifice  was  use- 
less. 

So  he  suffered  until,  by  and  by,  after 
what  seemed  an  age,  daylight,  pale  and 
half  obscure,  crept  about  him.  Then  at 
last  he  could  see,  through  a  little  rent  in 
the  sail,  the  fearful  tumult  of  the  surf 
upon  the  reef  and  fully  realize  the  rage 
of  waters  about  him. 

Luckily  the  lunch  basket,  well  wrapped 
up,  was  still  dry  inside.  From  this  he 
breakfasted,  though  his  misery  and  con- 
stant shivering  chills  permitted  but  little 
appetite.  Nevertheless,  the  little  that  he 
ate  somehow  seemed  to  warm  him  just  a 
trifle  ;  at  least  for  a  time  the  flesh  did  not 
knot  and  shiver  so  much  over  his  bones. 

Now  by  daylight  he  strengthened  the 
fastenings  of  his  canvas  and  tried  fresh 
ways  to  keep  out  the  water  and  the  air. 
He  wrung  out  the  clothing  and  made  the 
broad  platform  below  him  as  tight  as  he 
could  with  a  folded  sail.  But  he  noticed 
with  dismay  that  the  gale  kept  strengthen- 
ing as  the  day  wore  on,  and  that  the  awful 
gusts  wrenched  like  giants  at  every  fasten- 
ing of  his  outer  cover,  and  tore  larger  and 
larger  rents  where  the  cord  bound  the  sail 
to  the  ribs  of  the  iron  basket.  He  got 
colder  and  colder  and  more  and  more 
cramped.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  the 
knotting  of  his  muscles  would  tear  them 
apart,  and  the  pain  was  agonizing.  But 
there  was  no  escape  ;  he  must  either  wear 
out  the  storm  or  be  worn  out  by  it. 

At  last  the  day  died  out  and  the  black 
night  came  on  roaring  and  thundering 
worse  than  ever.  The  .very  monotony 
and  terror  of  these  noises  was  enough  to 
set  a  man  mad.  At  times  his  senses  swam, 
and  for  many  minutes  he  knew  nothing 
except  the.  dull  sense  of  pain  and  horror. 
His  arms  and  legs  were  so  cramped  that 
they  refused  to  move  to  his  will  when  he 
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tried  to  relieve  them  by  motion.  How 
the  hours  passed  he  never  was  able  to 
remember.  The  time  wore  away  in  one 
long  monotony  of  incredible  suffering. 
Whether  the  gale  waxed  or  waned  he 
could  no  longer  distinguish.  But  at  last, 
just  as  daylight  was  breaking,  one  tremen- 
dous gust  tore  loose  the  fastenings  of  his 
sail,  and  in  a  moment  his  covering  blew 
away  and  left  him  exposed  to  the  cold, 
pitiless  fury  of  the  icy  rain. 

Then,  indeed,  he  had  died  ;  but  the 
still  lingering  instinct  of  fight  awoke,  and 
he  managed,  with  incredible  wrestling 
with  his  cramped  and  chilled  faculties,  to 
wrap  a  sail  several  times  about  him  and 
lie  down  in  it,  with  only  a  little  breathing 
hole  in  front  of  his  face,  and  his  curled 
back  to  the  storm.  That  was  the  last  he 
remembers  of  his  experience  on  the  reef. 


When  the  tug  reached  the  reef  there 
was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  basket.  But  the 
torn  ropes  hanging  from  it  and  the  bundle 
of  cloth  in  its  lower  part  led  the  men  to 
look  for  Dick  there.  They  found  him  un- 
conscious and  nearly  dead.  They  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  him  out  of  the 
basket  and  down  to  the  rock  without  ex- 
tinguishing the  faint  spark  of  life  by  rude 
handling.  This  was  safely  done,  and  he 
was  immediately  stripped  yi  the  warm 
cabin,  put  into  hot  blankets  and  given 
warm  broth,  with  such  other  treatment  as 
the  doctor  ordered. 

When  he  arrived  in  Marquette  and  was 
carried  to  his  room  he  was  still  uncon- 
scious. He  had,  however,  roused  once  or 
twice  enough  to  speak  ;  but  the  warmth 
and  the  warm  food,  and  perhaps  the  doc- 
tor's medicaments,  had  sent  him  into  what 
seemed  a  deep,  exhausted  sleep. 

Mr.  Kilman  had  proposed  having  Dick 
taken  to  his  house,  but  Mrs.  Kilman  said 
it  wouldn't  do,  and  secretly  explained 
why.  Perhaps  one  reason  was  because 
Kate  had  whispered  "  Don't "  in  her 
mother's  ear. 

However,  his  landlady  had  his  room  all 
prepared  for  him  ;  and  in  the  evening 
Mary  Spelldown  went  to  the  house  and 
remained  on  watch  all  night,  with  a  ser- 
vant, seeing  that  he  had  every  care.  Thus, 
while  he  lay  unconscious  good  angels 
watched  over  him. 

In  the  morning  Kate  Kilman,  goaded 
by  no  one  knows  what  strange  mixture  of 
feelings,  called  at  the  door  and  asked  how 
Mr.  Grainbury  was  getting  on.     The  land- 


lady told  her  that  he  was  still  in  a  stupor, 
"  just  like  as  if  he  was  asleep,  and  you  can 
step  into  the  room  and  look  at  him  and  no 
one  any  the  wiser."  Kate  stepped  in,  and, 
to  her  astonishment,  found  Mary  Spelldown 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

This  happened  because,  about  half  an 
hour  before,  Dick  had  grown  uneasy  in  his 
sleep.  His  limbs  had  twitched  more  or 
less  at  intervals  all  night.  But  now  he 
rolled  about  occasionally  and  muttered 
words  that  caused  the  servant  to  call 
Mary.  Thus  these  two  young  women 
confronted  each  other,  with  the  bed  and 
the  sick  man  between  them. 

They  were  attracted  from  eyeing  .each 
other  hostilely  by  Dick's  speaking  in  that 
muttering,  unnatural  voice  that  proceeds 
from  sleep  talkers,  while  he  lay  with  his 
eyes  closed  and  his  face  looking  worn  and 
strained.  They  had  to  bend  over  him  to 
catch  the  words  : 

"Good  bye,  dear."  (A  long  pause.) 
"When  I  say  good  bye  she  won't  shake 
hands."  (Another  pause  and  restless  turn- 
ing.) "  I've  wasted  a  man's  soul  on  a 
damned  flirt !  "  (Short  pause.)  "  You  lie  ! 
I  haven't  !  That  wasn't  love  ;  that  was 
only  fancy."  (Pause.)  "Well,  I'm  cured 
now — if  I  get  away  alive."  (Long  pause.) 
"  Mary  Spelldown  is  the  girl  I  really  loved 
all  the  time  ;  she's  worth  a  million  of  such 
trash  as  that  !  " 

Then  he  rolled  clear  over  and  seemed 
to  sink  into  sleep  again. 

Imagine  the  effect  of  these  bitter  and 
strange  words  upon  those  two  listeners. 
They  eyed  each  other  curiously.  Then 
Kate  turned  to  go.  At  the  door  she  said, 
insolently  : 

"  If  he  talks  like  that  in  his  sleep  he 
will  not  care  to  see  me  when  he  wakes.  I 
give  you  my  leavings,  miss." 

"  I  only  take  my  own,  which  you  were 
not  worthy  enough  to  win,"  returned 
Mary,  with  exasperating  calmness. 

It  was  several  days  before  Dick  was 
out  of  danger.  When  he  first  awoke  to 
full  consciousness  he  saw  Joe  Juggers 
watching  beside  his  bed,  looking  very 
much  down  on  his  luck,  with  his  chin  in 
his  hands. 

"  Hello,  Joe  !  Here  we  are  again  !  "  he 
called  out  weakly,  but  cheerily. 

Joseph  jumped  up  and  then  sat  down 
again  in  strong  agitation.  After  swallow- 
ing several  large  lumps  in  his  throat,  he 
broke  out  crying. 

"  Why,  Joe  !  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Dick,  astonished. 
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Joe  looked  sheepish  ;  but  seeing  that 
an  answer  was  expected,  he  whimpered  : 

"  I  l-ost  my  basket  o'  tools  on  that 
cursed  reef,  you  know ;  an'  there  was 
one  s-aw  I  wouldn't  a  -  took  ten  dollars 
for  !  " 

And  he  winked  the  water  violently  out 
of  his  eyes  and  ran  his  right  wrist  under 
his  damp  nose. 

"  Joey,"  gravely  observed  Dick,  after 
studying  a  moment  over  this  unexpected 
demonstration,  "  you're  a  humbug !  I 
didn't  think,  Joe,  that  you  cared  as  much 
as  that  for  me.     Here's  my  hand,  Joe." 

Joe  grinned  prodigiously  and  shook  the 
proffered  hand  so  earnestly  that  the  nurse 
came  in,  catching  him  at  it,  and  hustled 
him  right  out  of  the  room. 

How    Kate  married  Mr.  Appleby,  how 


Mary  and  Dick  were  wedded,  how  Dick's 
two  forties  made  him  a  millionaire  fifteen 
years  later,  need  not  be  told.  And  per- 
haps it  is  not  pertinent  to  this  tale,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  I'm  told,  that  Mrs.  Appleby  is 
fond  of  telling  her  Boston  female  friends 
that  "  I  might  have  married  that  great 
rough  bear  of  a  Marquette  millionaire, 
only  dear  Fred  came  along,  and  he  was  so 
much  nicer,  you  know.  What  a  pity  it  is 
for  us  women  that  these  millionaires  who 
start  as  nobodies  and  grow  rich  are  hardly 
ever  nice.  Besides,  nobody  can  guess 
who's  going  to  succeed  and  who  isn't. 
Don't  you  know,  I  think  things  are  mostly 
all  wrong  in  this  world." 

And  so  they  are,  except  to  the  few  who 
refine  the  gold  of  love  and  success  out  of 
the  ore  of  opportunity. 


THE    WINDS    OF    DESTINY. 

Oh,  the  West  Wind  is  fair  and  is  fresh  and  is  sweet  ! 
She  spins  flowers  for  our  hands  and  grass  for  our  feet ; 
Her  hair  is  new  gold,  her  voice  soft  and  low, 
And  the  gossamer  web  of  her  gown  is  like  snow. 
Is  it  she  who  makes  life  worth  living  ? 

The  East  Wind  is  fickle  and  coy  ever  more, 
She  smiles  and  she  weeps,  as  she  sweeps  by  your  door, 
A  laugh  in  her  eye,  a  pout  on  her  lips, 
Her  pale,  rose-strewn  gown  held  in  pink  finger  tips, 
And  asks,  "  Is  life  worth  the  living  ? " 

The  South  Wind  is  tender  and  dreamy  and  shy, 
She  clasps  you  with  joy,  she  breathes  love  in  her  sigh  ; 
The  mist  of  her  robe  leaves  a  kiss  on  your  mouth, 
A  breath  honey  laden  has  this  wind  of  the  South. 

Perchance  'tis  she  that  makes  life  worth  living. 


The  North  Wind  is  fierce  and  is  fearless  and  bold, 
Her  heart  is  of  ice  and  her  smile  false  and  cold  ; 
She  tramples  the  world  with  diamond-shod  feet 
And  she  weaves  for  each  year  its  pale  winding  sheet. 
Yet  someone  finds  life  worth  the  living  ! 

Marjorie  Muchmore. 
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BY    "  A    THAMES    LOUNGER. 


/^cj\F  all  England  an 
^^^/  American  should 
not  fail  to  see  Henley.  It 
comprises  within  itself 
the  most  characteristic 
and  most  va- 
ried of  English 
scenery,  the 
most  delightful 
pastimes  and 
the  greatest 
contrasts  to 
anything  which 
he  has  either 
left  behind  him 
in  the  land  of 
his  birth  or  will 
find  in  other 
parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Nothing 
is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the 
first  week  in 
July  on  the 
Thames,  in  a 
trip  starting 
from  Oxford  or 
from  the  Lamb 
at  Wallingford 
and  finishing 
at  the  Red 
Lion,  Henley,  with  the 
regatta  and  a  final  row 
down  to  Maidenhead, 
or,  as  will  most  likely 
be  the  case,  with  an 
extension  of  the  trip  to 
Windsor.  In  such  a  panorama  an  Ameri- 
can will  see  certainly,  for  one  thing,  a 
river  life  and  a  river  scenery  which  have 
no  parallel  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
Thames  is  to  rivers  what  "  The  Sound  " 
is  to  seas — peerless,  and  to  all  American 
rivers  it  is  the  most  graphic  contrast. 

Nature  made  it  different.  Man  has  suc- 
cessfully modified  what  nature  made. 
The  physical  conformation  of  America 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
■of  similar  material.  The  course  of  the 
historical  developments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries forecludes,  at  least  for  centuries  to 
come,  the  modifications  which  man  has 
developed  here.  In  America  nature  has 
worked  on   a  different  and  a  larger  plan. 
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There  the  courses  of  the  mightier  streams, 
like  the  Mississippi,  flow  through  hun- 
dreds, almost  thousands,  of  miles  of  wide 
and  unpicturesque  flats  and  gather  their 
vast  volume  from  a  thousand  mountain 
sources.  In  the  lower  parts  they  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  large,  wide  and  deep,  cut- 
ting their  channels,  now  this  way  and 
now  that,  through  soft  alluvial  deposit. 
In  their  upper  portions  they  are  fierce 
leaping  torrents,  or  when,  like  the  Hud- 
son, they  are  neither  steep  nor  sluggish, 
they  have  sawn  their  way  through  huge 
mountain  ranges  whose  gaunt  and  almost 
perpendicular  sides  yield  a  gloomy  and 
sublime  grandeur. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Thames  winds 
its  sinuous  way  for  the  most  part  through 
the  ever-varying  turns  of  a  series  of  roll- 
ing hills  of  comparatively  small  propor- 
tions, yet  hard  enough  in  substance  to 
say  to  it  "  Thus  far  thou  shalt  come  and 
no  farther  " — the  timbered  and  cultivat- 
ed banks  of  which  frame  it  to  its  water's 
edge  with  their  varied  hues,  and  its  placid- 
ity reflects  them  as  in  a  looking  glass. 

Its  normal  stream,  at  no  time  naturally 
violent,  is  trained  almost  to  glassy  still- 
ness by  a  series  of  locks  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  miles  over  all  its  course  from 
Richmond  upward,  converting  the  river 
into  a  chain  of  elongated  lakes,  and,  in  its 
lower  portion,  stopping  the  inflow  of  the 
tide. 

These  locks  are  the  favorite  meeting 
place  of  all  that  great  army  who  live  upon 
the  waters.  There  the  general  provider 
of  all  that  to  the  water  ways  pertains  sets 
up  his  tabernacle. 

Men,  barges,  punts  and  rods  and  nets  and  flies, 
This  sage  promoter  of  our  sports  supplies. 

There  the  ever-present  disciple  of  Isaac 
Walton,  whose  sport  begins  with  the  be- 
ginning year  and  never  ends,  throws  the 
glittering  fly,  or  hour  by  hour 

Takes  his  silent  stand  intent, 
His  angle  in  his  hand, 

not  to  be  disturbed  save  by  an  earthquake 
or  by  the  unwieldy  team 

Which  urge    the    pond'rous    barge    against  the 

stream 
Cleaving  with  heavy  prow  the  tranquil  tide. 

Time  worn  and  lichen  stained,  with  the 
ivy-leafed  snapdragon  and  many  another 
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creeper  hanging  from  their  antique  walls, 
these  locks  are  the  gathering  point  of  an 
ever-varying  fleet  of  passing  boats,  and  of 
little  hamlets  of  vari  -  patterned  cottages 
which  have  grown  up  around  them.  They 
form  picture  upon  picture  of  exquisite 
artistic  merit  and  ever  with  them  and  in 
contrast  to  the  deep,  dark  pen,  which  like 
a  giant  opens  its  cavernous  mouth,  re- 
ceives into  its  gloomy  portals,  and  closes 
on,  "  The  skiff  light  dancing  on  the  wave," 
is  the  bubbling  waterfall  over  which  the 
stream,  held  up  above,  glides  down  into 
the  lower  level  in  cascades, 

Where  the  broad  sunrise    fills    with    deepening 

gold 
Its  whirlpools,    where   all   hues   do  spread  and 

quiver. 

There  also  that  product  of  the  Thames, 
its  native  genii,  the  aquatic  lounger  most 
does  congregate.  Burly  of  form,  muscu- 
lar of  development,  sunburnt  of  counte- 
nance, much  given  to  smoking  the  fra- 
grant weed  from  the  recesses  of  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  at  the  locks  he  rests  from  his 
labors  and  hears  the  gossip  of  the  river. 
He  knows  everybody  and  everybody 
knows  him,  for  has  he  not  swung  his  lusty 
arms  and  skimmed  his  outrigger,  like  a 
swallow,  up  and  down  the  Thames  these 
twenty  summers  past,  and  passed  and  re- 
passed every  lock  hundreds  of  times  ? 
Every  locksman  knows  him  and  every 
roadside  inn,  in  all  its  courses,  has  had 
him  for  a  welcome  guest. 

With  such  men  the  Thames  becomes  a 
fascination.  Every  day  they  can  snatch 
from  the  serious  business  of  life  they  are 
off  to  its  waters.  The  Thames  lounger 
may,  in  the  intervals,  be  a  busy  scientific 
teacher,  or  an  engineer  all  but  buried  in 
the  pressure  of  weighty  contracts,  or  he 
may  be  a  literary  Gideonite  hewing  the 
wood  and  drawing  the  water  for  a  vora- 
cious and  hardly  grateful  public  ;  but  be 
he  what  he  may  his  one  relaxation  is  his 
boat    and    his    favorite    haunts     on     the 

Thames. 

« 

Here  lawyers  safe  from  legal  toils, 
And  peers  released  from  duty, 

Enjoy  at  once  kind  nature's  smiles, 
And  eke  the  smiles  of  beauty. 

And  it  is  not  surprising  that  over  such 
men  the  Thames  holds  such  a  sway  :  set- 
ting aside  the  healthy  exercise,  the  fresh 
air,  the  freedom,  the  lack  of  all  the  re- 
straints of  fashion  in  dress  and  meals,  it 
appeals  to  all  the  artistic,  historical  and 
patriotic  feelings  of  the  educated  man. 

From   the  grim   Traitors'  Gate  at  the 


Tower,  whose  portals  for  centuries  closed 
on  the  martyr  and  the  victim  of  faction 
and  of  religious  persecution,  to  the  far- 
thest fanes  of  Oxford  it  teems  with  rem- 
iniscence. At  one  place  he  rows  over  the 
still  standing  black  piles  which  mark,  be- 
neath the  water,  the  work  of  the  Roman 
engineers  who  first  taught  the  Briton  how 
to  build.  At  another  he  passes  the  far- 
famed  field  of  Runnymede,  where  the 
barons  wrung  from  King  John  the  Magna 
Charta  on  which  were  founded  the  liberties 
of  the  Western  world.  To-day  he  saun- 
ters through  the  gardens  of  that  palace 
which  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey  built  at 
Hampton  Court,  whose  stately  walls  attest 
the  magnificent  taste  of  the  great  prelate. 
To-morrow  he  spends  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  precincts  of  that  huge  pile,  rich  with 
the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years,  wherein 
the  sovereigns  of  the  realm  have  dwelt  and 
held  their  court,  Royal  Windsor,  or  on  the 
opposite  bank  he  revisits  the  playfields  of 
his  early  days  at  Eton. 

Remembrance  ever  haunts  the  shores 
Where  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

remembrances  which  have  inspired  every 
poet  who  has  ever. lived  within  the  range 
of  its  influence. 
Spenser  loved 

The  silver-streaming  Thames, 

Whose  rushy  bank,  that  which  the  river  hems 

Ypainted  all  with  variable  flowers. 

To  Philip  Sydney  it  was  a  perpetual 
pleasure  which, 

Upon  its  cheerful  face  joy's  livery  wore. 

Pope  spent  years  of  his  life  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  mystical  Shelley  wrote, 
while  floating  on  its  waters  at  Great  Mar- 
low,  "The  Revolt  of  Islam."  Thomson 
made  it  the  theme  of  his  "Seasons"  and 
drew  much  of  his  imagery  from  its  sur- 
roundings ;  Scott  owes  to  it  one  of  the 
most  charming  chapters  in  "  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian  ;  "  Dickens  drew,  again  and 
again,  its  varied  phases  ;  it  touched  deep 
the  nature-loving  Wordsworth  and  Dan- 
vers  wandered  many  a  time  and  oft  in 

Its  lofty  woods  and  forests  wide  and  long, 

Adorned  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and 
green  ; 
In  whose    cool  bowers  the   birds  with   many    a 
song, 
Do  welcome   with  their  choir  the    summer's 
queen. 

But,  apart  from  these  aspects  and  apart 
from  its  past  or  present  commercial  value 
as  a  great  commercial  waterway,  its  func- 
tion now  is  in  the  main  social,   and  for 
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that  purpose  it  is  by  nature  and  by  art 
most  admirably  fitted.  As  the  exercise 
ground,  in  its  lower  reaches,  of  the  great 
athletic  clubs  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
arena  on  which  the  skill  so  acquired  is 
tested,  it  is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able. Whether  it  be  the  scholars  of  Eton, 
who  on  the  birthday  of  George  III.  blos- 
som out  in  their  glossiest  coats,  their 
whitest  waistcoats  and  their  most  dandi- 
fied buttonholes,  urging  the  Thetis,  the 
Defiance  and  the  Monarch  to  and  fro 
to  Surley  Hall,  or  the  gathered  crowd 
of  past  students  who  at  night  watch  the 
fireworks  on  the  Brocas  throw  back 
their  glittering  sheen  on  its  trembling 
breast  or  break  their  molten  flakes  of 
crimson  and  of  emerald  green  against  the 
gloomy  background  of  the  castle  heights, 
or  whether  it  be  the  undergraduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  before  the 
expectant  millions  ply  "  the  measured 
pulse  of  racing  oars,"  or  the  still  more 
interesting  tournament  at  Henley  when 
Greek  meets  Greek  and  comes  the  tug  of 
war  —  the  Thames  supplies  the  exactly 
suitable  surroundings  for  the  exact  occa- 
sion. 

Out  of  all  which  have  developed  year  by 
year  greater  and  greater  numbers  who  fly 
to  the  Thames  for  their  recreation,  and 
with  that  growth  has  come  into  existence 
the  most  brilliant  and  luxurious  fleet  of 
boats  which  ever  swam  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  most  pleasant  opportunities  of 
social  intercourse  which  any  country  has 
ever  possessed.  Luxurious  refinement 
has  laid  its  hand  on  every  phase  and  ad- 
junct of  the  old  riverside  life. 

The  house  where  nut-brown  ale  inspired, 

Where  gray -beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  re- 
tired. 

Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  pro- 
found, 

And  news  much  older  than  the  ale  went  round, 

has  developed  into  the  smart  provincial 
inn,  alive  with  the  ever -passing  medley 
of  the  water,  and  its  erstwhile  silent 
banks  have  become  girdled  with  prim 
detached  villas,  the  homes  of  the  City 
Fathers,  escaped  from  the  metropolis 
where  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness 
all  day  long. 

Time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  all 
these  pleasant  windings  were  veritable 
sleepy  hollows,  undisturbed  through  cen- 
turies save  by  the  greater  events  of  na- 
tional life  or  when  sought  for  their 
very  seclusion  by  the  tempest-tossed  and 
weary  statesman  or  patriot,  with  whom  it 


has  ever  been  a  favorite  resort.  In  the 
silent  cloisters  of  Bisham  lies  Warwick, 
the  king  maker,  the  last  of  the  barons, 
made  thrice  familiar  by  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  To 
Lady  Place,  by  Hurley,  Lovelace,  the 
companion  of  Drake,  retired  after  his  life 
of  toil  and  adventure  in  the  Western 
Main,  leaving  descendants  no  less  mindful 
of  their  duty,  who  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  over  the  great  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  Revolution,  one  of  whose 
earliest  nights  in  England  was  spent  at 
Phyllis  Court,  the  neighboring  riverside 
estate.  In  the  nearby  village  of  Rus- 
combe,  between  Shiplake  and  Wargrave, 
lived,  died  and  was  buried  the  great 
Quaker  whose  name  and  memory  will  be 
revered  as  long  as  history  records  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  Henley  lived,  in  that  peaceful  se- 
curity which  his  own  country  refused  him, 
Dumourez  the  Girondist,  at  one  time  an 
inmate  of  the  Bastille  as  a  firebrand 
whose  political  doctrines  threatened  the 
hateful  tyranny  of  absolute  monarchy, 
and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  at  a  later  time 
flying  for  his  life  before  the  no  less  blood- 
thirsty zeal  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  he 
had  evoked  as  too  great  a  clog  on  the 
wheel  of  progress.  And  yet  another 
whose  peaceful  career  was  passed  in 
building  up  the  material  elements,  and 
not  in  the  fierce  whirl  of  destroying  the 
political,  came  here,  as  to  contemplation's 
calm  retreat,  to  end  his  busy  days — Rich- 
ard Jennings — the  master  builder  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

Henley  itself,  this  special  site  which 
fate  reserved  for  the  most  brilliant  and 
widely  known  of  the  social  functions  of 
the  Thames,  was,  until  the  development 
of  this  modern  phase  of  outdoor  life  and 
the  establishment  of  it  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  metropolitan  rowing  contests,  one 
of  the  very  sleepiest  of  the  many  old- 
fashioned  little  towns  with  which  the 
Middle  Ages  had  studded  the  course  of 
the  stream.  Once  only  does  it  even  ap- 
pear to  have  been  awake,  but  that  was  a 
stirring  time  in  England,  when  the  thun- 
derous cannon  of  Oliver  Cromwell  tore 
down  its  streets  and  its  sons  girt  on  the 
sword  to  strike  for  freedom  —  such  they 
were  of  old,  "  whose  tempered  blades  dis- 
persed the  shackles  of  usurped  control 
and  hewed  them  link  from  link."  After 
that  the  sleep  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  fell 
upon  the  place.     So  sleepy  and  so  empty 
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were   its  deserted  streets  that  its  inhabi- 
tants 

Not  till  the  shades  of  evening  deeper  spread 
Would  know  if  half  the  town  be  quick  or  dead. 

I  remember  it  in  those  days  spared  by 
the  reformer's  scythe  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  bill,  which  had  left  it  like  a  short 
ear  of  corn  beneath  the  reaper's  hook,  so 
insignificant  was  it  ;  still  glorying  in  its 
unreformed  corporation,  its  procession  to 
church  of  aldermen,  whose 

Arms  impressive  folded  on  each  breast 
Secured  the  broidered  mantle  on  the  chest ; 
While  one   preceded  them,    bedecked  in  purple 

robe, 
Whose   lace-bound  hat  would  cover  Herschel's 

globe  ; 

its    no    less    picturesque   and    wonderful 
beggar-hunting  beadle  : 

No  squalid  mortal  this,  but  one  whose  frame 
And  sturdy  limbs  an  iron  strength  proclaim, 
And  scarce  the  scarlet  of  his  cape  outvied 
The  unchanging  red  which  every  feature  dyed, 

And  its  still  more  antiquated  bellman, 

His  trusty  steed  astride, 
His  seat  unfirm,  his  legs  distended  wide, 
His  staff  relinquished  for  a  pond'rous  bell, 
Of  sound  possessed  to  ring  creation's  knell. 

Then  the  only  life  of  the  week  was  the 
market  huckster  whose  voice  rose  from 
treble  to  a  scream  discoursing  on  the 
merits  of  his  merchandise  ;  and  its  only 
annual  excitement  was  the  Statute  Fair, 
whereat  the  yearly  hiring  and  letting  of 
service  took  place  : 

There  carters,  shepherds,  threshers,    herdsmen 
gay. 

The  various  emblems  of  their  art  displayed, 
The  carter's  hat  coarse  whipcords  did  adorn, 
The  threshers  bore  a  sheaf  of  ripened  corn, 
With    hair   of   kine    the    herdsman's  was  o'er- 

spread 
And  fleecy  honors  decked  the  shepherd's  head. 

Now  all  is  changed,  but  not  destroyed  ; 
the  lethargy  of  the  coaching  and  early 
railway  days  has  passed,  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  has  brought  it  all  within  an 
easy  distance  of  London  and  fashion  has 
claimed  it  for  her  own. 

Surely  never  did  nature  unconsciously 
work  out  a  more  charming  arena  for 
youth  and  beauty  to  disport  in  than  Hen- 
ley ;  no  labored  structure  of  ancient 
Rome  could  equal  the  amphitheatre  which 
nature  has  erected  on  the  hill  sides  be- 
tween which  the  Thames  picks  its  way 
from  Wargrave  to  Maidenhead  :  now  ris- 
ing over  the  river  in  abrupt  cliffs  by  wood- 
crowned  heights  o'erhung,  where  fir  and 
larch  and  beach  are  careless  flung,  and 
again    retiring    in    graceful    curves    and 


gently  -  undulating  outlines,  leaving  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  hills  a  fringe  of 
meadows  of  such  greens  as  no  other 
country  can  spread  to  soothe  the  jaded 
eye.  Floating  on  the  edge  the  water  lily 
raises  to  the  light  his  silver  chalice,  the 
yellow  iris  springs  from  its  clustered 
spears  like  a  golden  butterfly,  the  purple, 
loose  strife  bends  before  the  wind  his 
tapering  head  ;  the  sturdy  dock,  dyed  with 
all  the  tints  which  scarlet  and  sienna  to 
his  greens  can  add,  stands  stiffly  in  his 
pride  ;  the  hawthorn  unfolds  its  fragrant 
blossoms  to  the  wandering  winds ;  the 
wild  rose  spreads  his  priqkly  tendrils, 
laden  with  their  delicate  burden  of  color 
or  of  berry  ;  the  polled  willows  in  coat 
of  gray  stand  in  ranks,  the  silent  senti- 
nels of  the  water  way  ;  the  poplar  rears  its 
head  in  graceful  pride,  his  silver-lined 
leaves  sparkling  against  the  more  sombre 
elm  or  the  deeper  shades  of  the  "  Lord 
of  the  Woods  " — the  long-surviving  oak, 
the  heron  flaps  his  lazy  wing  aloft  ;  the 
graceful  swan  breasts  the  mimic  wave 
like  a  brave  gallion  ;  the  startled  moor- 
hen, screeching,  leaves  her  trail  upon  the 
feathered  waters  ;  the  sleepy  and  familiar 
duck,  head  under  wing,  floats  on  the  flood  ; 
the  dragon  fly,  on  gossamer  wings,  speeds 
his  swift  course  ;  the  skimming  swallow 
o'er  the  surface  flies  ;  the  church  bells 
ever  and  anon  fall  in  sweet  cadence  on 
the  ear,  and  over  all 

A  stormless  sky  of  spotless  azure  hangs 
Its  cloudless  concave  like  a  waveless  sea. 

From  the  bridge  which  at  Henley 
throws  its  broad  shadow  on  the  subject 
stream  the  scenery  in  either  direction  is,  of 
its  kind,  perfection.  Westward,  up  stream, 
are  the  wooded  heights  of  Park  Place, 
where  all,  from  the  Tudoresque  boat  house 
at  the  water's  edge  to  the  mock  Roman 
amphitheatre,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  Read- 
ing Abbey,  and  the  genuine  druid's  temple, 
moved  stone  by  stone  from  the  island  of 
Jersey,  mark  the  care  and  generosity  with 
which  generations  of  its  owners  have 
worked  to  make  it  the  very  abode  of  syl- 
van bliss.  The  antique  picturesqueness 
of  the  Old  Marsh  Weir  has  gone,  but 
there  still  remains  the  wooden  bridge  zig- 
zaging  across  the  Thames  like  a  New 
England  fence,  by  which  the  barge  horses 
cross  from  the  Berks  side  to  the  Oxford, 
and  vice  versa. 

Phyllis  Court,  too,  has  gone,  but  its 
grounds  remain  and  its  past  glory  can  be 
measured  by  fragments.  The  terraced 
walk  by  the  river  and  the  bowling  green 
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attest  a  period  of  English  country  life 
not  now  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

Below  the  bridge  to  the  left  lies  the 
mansion  of  Fawley  Court,  one  of  the  de- 
signs of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  its 
templed  island  made  memorable  as  the 
starting  place  of  the  boat  races,  and  be- 
yond by  Mill  End  the  river's  course 
sweeping  eastward  is  stopped  by  the 
locks  at  Hambledon,  where  the  woods  of 
Remenham,  mere  remnant  of  the  primeval 
forest,  which  Camden  makes  the  "  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  "  guilty  of  destroying,  cast 
their  delightful  shades.  Nearer  the  river, 
on  the  flat  of  the  valley  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  are  meadows  "daisy  pied,"  the 
verdant  altars  on  which  are  offered  up 
those  thousand  sacrifices,  the  picnic's 
lunch  which  ever  marks  the  Englishman 
in  outdoor  company  ;  and  whether  seen  at 
early  dawn  when  the  dappled  sky  is  all  gray 
with  mists,  the  offspring  of  dull  night,  or 
in  the  lingering  twilight  of  the  early  sum- 
mer, so  unfamiliar  to  the  American, 

When  slow  emerging,  like  a  crystal  shield, 
The  moon  above  the  woods  first  stands  revealed, 
And  throws  o'er  hill  and  rivulet  and  glade, 
A  flood  of  silver  with  a  softer  shade, 

few  districts  offer  such  a  delightful  vari- 
ety of  typical  English  summer  scenery  as 
the  Henley  valley. 

Whichever  way  the  eye  may  bend, 
Where'er  the  glance  inquiring  may  descend, 
Some    pleasing    prospect    bounds    the  raptured 

gaze, 
And    leads    the    soul    through    fancy's    flowing 

maze. 
Seats,    pastures,   flocks    and    woods  bedeck  the 

plain, 
Whilst  numerous  islets  break  the  river's  chain, 
And  every  view  and  every  house  conveys 
Fresh    food    for    wonder    and    fresh    food    for 

praise. 

As  the  gala  week  approaches,  every 
phase  of  the  usual  summer's  life  of  the 
river  intensifies.  Mine  hosts  of  the  Red 
Lion  and  the  Angel,  famed  riverside  inns, 
glow  with  anticipations  of  the  coming 
harvest  ;  the  houses  of  the  private  resi- 
dents put  on  their  gayest,  the  boat  house 
becomes  more  and  more  thronged  with 
sturdy  sons  of  Anak  preparing  for  the 
fray  ;  the  grand  stand  slowly  raises  its 
tell-tale  frame  and  then  "  Not  single  spies 
but  in  battalions "  come  thither  and 
take  up  their  anchorage,  craft  of  every 
form,  hue,  age  and  design,  the  smart 
and  silent  naphtha  launches,  the  vigor- 
ous steamer  cutter  almost  fit  for  a 
sea  voyage,  the  luxurious  house  boat, 
more  a  floating   palace  of  color  and    of 


foliage  than  a  boat  ;  the  more  modest 
river  barge  made"  gay  beyond  recognition 
with  awnings  and  with  bunting  ;  the  pair- 
oared  gig,  rowed  down  from  Oxford  ;  the 
humble  punt,  the  broad-sterned  tub,  the 
dancing  canoe  of  home  or  Canadian  pat- 
tern, light  dancing  on  the  quivering  tide, 
the  half-decked  yacht-built  sailing  boats 
—  these  and  a  hundred  more  discharge 
their  complement  of  youth  and  beauty  or 
find  for  them  within  their  luxurious  cabins 
a  temporary  home.  Society  pours  out 
her  legions  of  fair  women  decked  in  hues 
and  fashions  'twere  profanity  for  the  mas- 
culine mind  to  attempt  to  detail,  there 
are  sounds  of  revelry  by  night,  when  the 
merry  laugh  goes  round,  the  twinkling 
light  of  a  myriad  fancy  lamps  flash  in  the 
rippling  wave  and  the  music  of  the  light 
guitar  is  wafted  on  the  breeze. 

Hither,  too,  come  by  the  hundred  the 
youths  typical  of  England's  system  of 
dealing  with  her  hardy  sons  ;  here  come 
the  rising  hope  and  the  veteran  oarsman, 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  ;  hither  come 
the  pick  of  the  Thames  rowing  clubs  and 
of  the  two  ancient  universities  to  con- 
test for  the  trophy  of  the  regatta  which 
carries  with  it  the  titular  honor  of  the 
Head  of  the  River,  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  ;  here  the  great  public  schools  and 
college  eights  send  their  staunchest  cham- 
pions to  compete  for  the  coveted  Ladies' 
Plate  and  the  Visitors'  Cup,  and  here  the 
Silver  Goblets  and  the  Diamond  Sculls 
call  forth  the  personal  prowess,  in  pairs 
and  in  single  contests,  of  men  whose 
names  are  familiar  on  the  tongue  as 
household  words  —  Muttlebury,  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Guy  Nickalls,  of  Oxford  ;  Psotta, 
of  New  York — £>ut  what  need  of  details 
on  such  a  well-known  theme,  such  a 
thrice-told  tale  !  The  flashing  oar,  the 
well-fought  contest,  the  rushing  crowd  of 
friends  and  partisans,  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  on  the  Lion  Green,  have  they 
not  been  told  a  hundred  times — they  are 
but  the  results  ;  the  real  secret  of  Hen- 
ley's charm  is  the  opportunity  these  con- 
tests give  for  social  intercourse,  joyous 
outdoor  life,  fresh  air  and  fair  scenes, 
than  which  no  surroundings  could  be 
more  happy  or  appropriate. 

Adieu,  then,  Henley  !  thy  lovely  scenes,  adieu  X 
Adieu,  thy  inns,  thy  glittering  throngs,  adieu  ; 
Adieu,  thy  verdant  meads,  thy  crystal  tide  ; 
Adieu,  thy  swans,  which  there  majestic  glide  ; 
Adieu,  thy  noble  bridge,  whence  oft  my  gaze 
Has  lingered  in  the  sun's  declining  rays, 
Adieu,  all  these  !  yet  these  must  e'en  remain 
Imprest  in  amplest  beauty  on  the  brain. 
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^illF^O  mention  all  those 
tH  who  have  added 
lustre  to  the  club's  name 
at  home  would  be  to 
enumerate  all  who  have 
become  prominent  in  the 
world  of  athletes  in  the 
past  decade.  The  most 
barren  list  of  its  best- 
known  performers  is  of 
portentous  dimension:  it 
comprises,  in  addition  to 
those  who  have  been  spe- 
cially mentioned  and 
many  others,  A.  G.  Wald- 
ron,  J.  S.  Voorhees,  J. 
B.  White,  W.  H.  Purdy, 
T.  J.  Murphy,  Geo.  McNichol,  F 
L.  Lambrecht,  Harry  Fredericks, 
T.  H.  Smith,  J.  M.  Young,  D.  I. 
Tompkins,  J.  Magee, Walton  Storm, 
L.  A.  Stuart,  E.  D.  Jesurun,  C.  Lee 
Myers,  O.  Bodelsen,  E.  D.  Lange, 
J.  T.  Rhinehart,  A.  A.  Jordan,  W. 
S.  Hart,  E.  S.  Appleby,  A.  F.  Cama- 
cho,  S.  J.  Cornell,  G.  Y.  Gilbert,  A. 
Meffert,  C.  Pfaff,  Jr.,  C.  O.  Perry, 
W.  C.  Richardson,  P.  D.  Skillman, 
S.  S.  Schuyler,  F.  S.  Thompson, 
F.  A.  Ware,  T.  P.  Conneff,  A.  F. 
Copland,  P.  F.  Trolan,  H.  S.  Young, 
Jr.,  Sidney  Thomas,  Geo.  A.  White, 
J.  C.  Devereux,  G.  P.  Quin,  H.  S. 
Van  Schaick,  C.  L.  Nicoll,  Luther 
H.  Carey,  A.  H.  Green,  F.  J. 
Hosp,  Sam  Crook,  A.  B.  George, 
W.  T.  Young  and  Eugene  Van  Schaick. 
Up  to  1886  the  second  great  object 
upon  which  the  promoters  had  originally 
set  their  hearts — i.  e.,  the  providing  of  a 
distinctly  social  home  for  its  members 
and  the  provision  therein  of  a  gymnasi- 
um and  other  accessories — had  been  post- 
poned to  the  more  pressing  necessities  of 
the  track  ;  nor  was  it  then  to  be  satisfied 
in  full. 

The  acquisition  of  the  lease  of  No. 
524  Fifth  avenue  provided  for  the 
social  wants  and  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  lady  friends  of  the  members, 
whose  almost  monthly  receptions  have 
been  the  most  pleasant  of  reunions,  but  it 
did  not  permit  the  setting  aside  of  suf- 


T.  P.  CONNEFF, 

CHAMPION  5-MILER 

OF  AMERICA. 


ficient  space  for  gymnastics  and  its  allied 
indoor  sports. 

Long  and  lingeringly  did  the  eyes  of  the 
officers  of  the  club  dwell  on  that  incon- 
gruous collection  of  commercial  shanties 
which,  to  the  amazement  of  visitors,  still 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  a  monument  of  the 
law's  delays.  That  was  a  site  which  did 
seem  desirable,  opposite  their  present 
club — a  corner  site,  and  on  Fifth  avenue, 
too  !  But  "  all  things  come  to  those  who 
wait "  says  the  proverb,  and  in  this  case 
the  proverb  is  justified,  for  in  the  spring 
of  1888  a  much  more  desirable  site,  at  the 
corner  of  Forty-fifth  street  and  Madison 
avenue,  on  which  Hepworth  Church  then 
stood,  came  into  the  market.  The 
fact  of  a  church  standing  on  it  had 
rather  thrown  the  ordinary  specu- 
lator off  the  scent  and  it  was  pri- 
vately acquired  by  Walton  Storm, 
the  treasurer  of  the  club,  but  not 
in  his  official  capacity,  for  $160,000. 
Within  a  few  days  it  became 
known  that  Mr.  Storm  had  com- 
mand of  the  property,  and  he  had 
an  offer  to  purchase  on  a  profit 
of  $30,000,  but  with  a  magnanim- 
ity which  evidenced  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  club  he  declined  the 
offer  and  handed  his  contract  over 
to  the  club  without 
the  profit  of  a  dol- 
lar. High  moral 
deeds,  no  less  than 
base  ones,  are  contagious, 
and  this  high  standard  has 
been  maintained,  not  only 
by  the  officers  of  the  club, 
but  by  the  rank  and  file, 
who  have  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  new 
venture  of  the  club,  keep- 
ing its  indefatigable  secre- 
tary, C.  C.  Hughes,  busy, 
week  in  and  week  out,  with 
nominations.  Very  soon 
the  administrative  ability 
of  the  president  and  his 
coadjutors  solved  the 
question  of  the  financial 
obligations    which    the 
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erection  of  a  club  would  entail,  and  Vice- 
President  Swan    was    scouring    the    land 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  studying    every 
known   example  of    athletic   interior  and 
every    phase    of 
social  club  life,  so 
that    advantage 
mii>-ht  be  taken  of     \     ■ 
all    previous   suc- 
cess es    and    all 
points    of    failure 
avoided,    an    ex- 
perience    which 
stood  him  in  good 
stead   when,    as 
chairman    of  t  h  e 
building    commit- 
tee,   it   devolved 
largely  upon   him 
to    determine    the 
relative  values  and 
fitness  of  the  ten 
sets    of    designs 
submitted  by  the  x* 

most  eminent  ar- 
chitects in  the  States.  In 
the  end,  the  design  of  Mr. 
P.  J.  Lauritzen,  of  New 
York,  was  selected,  and  the 
building  was  intrusted  to 
Luke  A.  Burke  and  C.  0. 
Perry. 

Now  that  it  is  approach- 
ing completion  it  is  seen  that 
the  result  will  fully  bear  out 
the  high  expectations  formed 
from  the  designs  ;  bold  and 
strong  in  form,  subdued  yet 
warm  in  color,  rich  and  grace- 
ful in  embellishment,  the 
Romanesque  style,  dashed  with  Flam- 
boyant, in  which  the  general  idea  was 
embodied,  is  developing  into  the  most 
striking  of  the  palatial  structures 
which  will,  ages  hence,  mark  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  artist  and  the  artisan 
of  New  York  in  the  last  decade  of  the. 
nineteenth  century.  So  much  for  the  B 
exterior,  which  is  more  or  less  a  public 
concern  ;  but  when  we  turn  from  that 
to  the  interior  arrangements,  which 
concern  the  members  and  the  prog- 
ress of  athletism,  it  is  far  more  won- 
derful. 

As  a  success  exteriorly,  where  many     — 
efforts    are    miserable    grotesques    or 
monstrosities,  it  is  one  among  others  ;   as 
an  athletic  club  it  stands  high  above  peers 
or  comparison.     The  mere  enumeration  of 
its  departments  staggers  the  imagination. 


Its  gymnasium,  with    an    unbroken    floor 
capacity  of   10,000  square  feet  and   forty 
high,  lit  from   the  top,  fitted  with  every 
form  which  experience  has  tested,  skirted 
by  a  running  track  of  fourteen  laps  to 
I     the  mile,  fringed  with  such  subsidiary 
aids  as  fencing  and  boxing  rooms  each 
29  feet  6  inches  by  25    feet  6  inches, 
I     and  clustered  round  with  a  whole  bevy 
of  dressing  rooms  and  baths,  will  cer- 
tainly   be    the    finest    in    the    United 
States. 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
athlete's  opportunities,  for  in  the  base- 
ment on  the  solid  granite  of  the  island 
is  a  swimming  bath  100  feet  long,  21 
feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  decreasing 
on  a  slope,  and,  as  if  the  aids  to  bodily 
condition  were  not  to  lack  one  iota, 
on  the  same  floor  are  Rus- 
~  sian  and  Turkish  baths, 
equal,  nay  probably  supe- 
rior, to  those  in  which  the 
ancients  delighted.  If  we 
turn  from  the,  so  to  say, 
graver  and  more  serious  prep- 
arations which  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  baths  in- 
dicate to  those  lighter  ath- 
letics, more  in  the  nature 
of  healthy  pastime  than  seri- 
ous effort,  we  find  the  same 
completeness  and  fore- 
thought. Eight  regulation- 
sized  bowling  alleys,  so  con- 
structed that  spec- 
t  a  t  o  r  s  can  be 
seated  between 
each,  a  shooting 
gallery  with  a 
range  of  125  feet, 
and  a  billiard 
room,  within  the 
ample  bounds  of 
which  there  are 
twelve  standard- 
sized  billiard  and 
pool  tables,  indi- 
cate the  prepara- 
tions for  that  large 
intermediate  class 
of  athletes  who 
desire  to  combine 
exercise  and  pleas- 
ure. Nor  are  the 
social  require- 
ments forgotten  of  those  who,  while  sup- 
porting the  movement  in  favor  of  athletics 
by  their  presence  and  patronage,  yet  rather 
enjoy  the  atmosphere  it  creates  and  de- 
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velops  than  active 
participation.  Din- 
ing rooms  and 
smoking  rooms, 
lounges,  bedrooms 
and  all  those  ac- 
cessories and  luxu- 
ries of  the  best  of 
clubs  are  within  its 
scope  ;  fitted  and 
furnished,  too,  with 
all  that  the  wit  of 
man  can  conceive 
and  the  skill  of  man 
execute.  But  the 
crowning  glories  of 
the  social  provis- 
ions of  the  club  are 
the  two  in  which 
the  ladies  will  be 
most  interested 
and,  if  past  experi- 
ence is  justified,  will 
most  enjoy  —  its 
theatre-concert  hall 
capable  of  holding 
comfortably  an  au- 
dience of  1,500,  and 
a  covered  roof  gar- 
den extending  over 
the  whole  premises. 

We  can  imagine  this  roof  garden  when  completed  and 
embellished  ;  high  above  the  city  we  catch  the  breeze  of 
the  Sound  or  the  sea,  and  enjoy  a  freshness  we  should 
have  considered  impossible  of  attainment.  Far  away 
below  us  lie  all  the  landmarks  of  the  city.  The  glittering 
spires  and  snowy  broadside  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
stand  out  with  a  clearness  and  from  a  distance  which  it 
too  sadly  lacks  from  almost  any  other  point  of  view  ;  the 
dome  of  Columbia's  midnight  stargazers  nestles  in  its 
cosy  nest  of  red  ;  the  classic  Turnhall  breaks  the  Har- 
lem heights,  and  in  serried  ranks,  tier  above  tier,  the 
hundred  city  spires  bristle  in  the  North  and  West  ;  dis- 
tant Jersey  hangs  dimly  in  the  sky  ;  St.  Dominic's  cupolas 


and  Weehawken's  water  tower  spring  like  sentinels 
from  the  lofty  Palisades,  as,  shade  by  shade,  the 
glorious  colors  of  the  setting  sun  play  over  the 
valley  of  the  Hackensack  and  sink  into  night.  Well 
might  Mr.  Carr,  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
club,  say  in  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the  memo- 
rial stone  that  it  exceeded  in  design  and  capacity  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  founded  the  club 
and  who  contemplated  having  a  club  house  at  some 
time. 

"  It  is  known  that  the  conception  then  entertained 
would  have  been  fulfilled  by  a  small  building  with 
a  gymnasium  costing  $50,000.  No  one  then  would 
have  dared  even  to  think  of  a  structure  of  this  size 
and   elegance,  which,    exclusive   of   land,   will    cost 

nearly  $5 00,000. 
But  often  is  it  that 
legitimate  wishes, 
which  depend  for 
their  fulfillment  on 
industry,  enterprise 
and  perseverance, 
will  be  realized  to 
a  fullness  and  beau- 
ty beyond  concep- 
tion. Frequently  is 
it  that  the  wisdom 
of  great  acts  finds 
expression  in 
'They  builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew.' 
And  so  it  is  here. 
The  wish,  the  idea, 
has  grown  and  fill- 
ed out  in  the  years 
that  have  rolled  by, 
and  its  culmination 
is  the  filling  in  of 
this  great  city  space 
with  a  club  house 
such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

"  Fifty  years  ago 
a  building  anything 
like  the  one  now 
proposed  could  not 
have   been  erected. 
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Not  for  the  want  of  capital,  not  for  the 
want  of  enterprise  to  undertake  it  or  in- 
dustry to  perfect  it ;  but  simply  because 
the  development  of  the  body  was  not  re- 
garded by  men  generally  as  a  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  under- 
taking any  such  result,  while  athletics,  the 
exhibition  of  physical  excellence  in  sports, 
received  little  recognition  and  no  encour- 
agement. 

Money  getting  and  mind  filling  have  too 
largely  occupied  men's  thoughts  in  the 
past,  and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  health  and  recreation.  The  mad  desire 
of  the  speculator  has  found  its  counterpart 
too  often  in  the  unreasonable  efforts  of 
the  student  to  crowd  the  mind  regardless 
of  the  body.  Each  has  staked  his  amoi- 
tion  and  his  all  for  the  realization  of  it 
upon  his  mental  acumen,  strength  and  ac- 
quirements, and  each  has  disregarded  the 
truth,  as  old  as  the  world,  that  a  healthy 
mind  cannot  exist  in  an  unsound  body. 

"  The  result  has  been  a  complete  col- 
lapse when  perchance  the  looked-for  goal 
was  in  sight.  Every  college  graduate  of 
twenty  years  ago  will  tell  you  that  the 
men  who  then  attained  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  scholarship,  by  reason  of  their 
close  application  to  study,  and  who  did 
not    indulge    in    athletic    exercises,    have 


never  been  of  very  much  use  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  fellows  since  then  ; 
and  that  the  men  who  have  become  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  and  who  have  done 
the  best  work  in  their  respective  positions 
in  life  have  been  those  who,  if  they  did 
not  train  or  exercise  systematically,  yet 
did  indulge  in  some  outdoor  sports  and 
amusements,  though  they  now  and  then 
may  have  had  to  confess  ignorance  in  the 
recitation  room." 

And  in  no  better  language  than  his  can 
the  future  aims  or  the  past  efforts  of  the 
club  be  summed  up.  "  The  continuance, 
elevation  and  purification  of  amateur  ath- 
letics or  exhibitions  of  physical  prowess 
are  the  objects  aimed  at  and  desired.  Not 
such  exhibitions  of  muscular  develop- 
ment, force  and  skill  as  savor  of  barbaric 
times.  Not  such  exhibitions  as  that 
which  at  present  casts  a  shadow  upon  our 
civilization.  Prize  fighting  and  duelling 
should  be  relegated  to  oblivion.  They 
have  no  place  in  this  civilization.  Anger 
and  the  temporary  suppression  of  com- 
mon sense  make  duelling  possible,  while 
an  entire  absence  of  common  sense  and 
brutality  are  accountable  for  prize  fight- 
ing. In  this  connection  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  sparring  for  points 
with  soft  gloves  is  not  prize  fighting  any 
more  than  fencing  is  duelling,  or  eating 
gluttony.  We  contend  for  athletic  ex- 
hibitions  of  speed,  strength   and   agility 
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which  cause  no  injury  to  the  participator 
and  awaken  no  feeling  of  horror  or  alarm 
in  the  spectator  ;  exhibitions  of  friendly 
rivalry  on  land  and  water,  exhibitions  in 
the  way  of  healthy  sport  and  amusement. 
These  are  objects  to  be  attained  and  they 
are  legitimate." 

The  only  field  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Manhattan 
Club  have  not  as 
yet  shown  their 
prowess,  at  least 
not  under  the 
cherry  diamond, 
is  that  of  row- 
ing. All  con- 
quest hitherto 
has  been  on  land. 
But,  with  the  char- 
acteristic a  m  b  i  - 
tion  of  this  typical 
American  club, 
scarcely  has  the 
new  club  house 
come  to  comple- 
tion ere  the  of- 
ficers are  project- 
ing, inquiring, 
viewing  and 
weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  and  the 
ways  and  means  by 
which  they  may  se- 
cure the  possession 
of  a  boat  house 
and  its  auxiliaries 
on  "the  Sound." 
Such  progress,  in- 
deed, has  this 
project  made 
that  already  the 
members  of  the 
club  are  able  to 
indulge  in  glow- 
ing anticipations 
of  victories  yet  un- 
won.  One  provis- 
ion which  the  club 
has  made  will 
commend  itself  to 
all  interested  in 
athletics.      They 

have  secured  the  assistance  and  advice  of 
Prof.  James  Robinson,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, as  to  the  physical  capacities  of  the 
members,  and  whenever  hereafter  the  Man- 
hattan athletes  participate  in  sport  it  will 
be  with  safety  if  not  with  profit. 

With  such  a  building,  with  such   mate- 
rial and  with  such  skilled  teachers  as  will 
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be  intrusted  with  its  development,  there 
seems  no  limit  to  the  athletic  future  of 
the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  of  New 
York,  and  great  as  have  been  its  suc- 
cesses, greater  feats  may  be  within  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  A  second 
Myers  may  eclipse  the  phenomenal  rec- 
ords of  the  first ;  another  Donoghue  may 
find  new  ice 
worlds  to  con- 
quer ;  T.  P.  Con- 
neff 's  long  dis- 
tances  may  be 
eclipsed  ;  Fred. 
Westing's  sprints 
may  linger  as  tra- 
ditions ;  Highflyer 
Page's  marvelous 
high  jumps  may 
become  interest- 
ing history  ;  and 
well,  with  such 
hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  before 
him,  may  one  be 
justified  in  con- 
ceiving that  the 
language  of  a  re- 
cent writer  is  no 
vain  panegyric  or 
empty  prophecy  : 
"I  see  a  genera- 
tion arising  who 
swim,  who  ride 
and  who  box  with 
the  world's  best  ; 
whose  breasts 
glisten  with  med- 
als and  whose 
shelves  are  loaded 
with  cups  from 
which  they  drink 
only  the  draughts 
of  ambition; 
which  by  inspir- 
ing strength  and 
skill  and  pluck 
will  help  to  make 
New  York  the  ath- 
letic capital  of  the 
world."  The  Man- 
hattan Athletic 
Club  of  New  York  will  not  be  the  least 
among  those  who  shall  bring  about  this 
millennium  in  athletism,  and  whatever  the 
work  and  worth  of  the  New  York,  the 
Berkeley  and  the  many  other  excellent 
athletic  clubs,  one  of  the  first  among  its 
promoters  will  ever  be  placed  the  Man- 
hattan Athletic  Club  of  New  York. 
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HE  boys  were  cry- 
ing the  morning 
papers  when  I 
awoke  at  Grand 
Forks,  as  vigor- 
ously as  the  other 
boys  had  been 
doing  in  St.  Paul, 
and  they  would 
have  been  as 
much  surprised  at 
our  thought  of 
Grand  Forks  as  a 
remote  country  town  as  would  the  news- 
boys of  the  bigger  and  older  community 
at  such  an  opinion  in  respect  to  theirs. 

Everywhere  stretched  the  open  prairie 
— parayra  they  call  it  here — stretched  to 
the  circling  horizon  as  level  as  the  sea  ; 
and  on  the  horizon,  distorted  by  mirage, 
were  sailing  the  tall  forms  of  elevators 
bearing  cargoes  of  grain.  Imagination 
had  little  effort  to  realize  the  illusion. 
Mile  after  mile  we  rolled  west  toward  an 
ever -receding  gray -green  horizon  under 
the  dome  of  a  cloudless  sky. 

Small  houses  and  groups  of  houses 
were  scattered  about,  and  great  patches 
of  dark  chocolate  showed  where  the  sod 
had  been  turned  under.     Men  were  plow- 
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ing  and  harrowing,  riding  upon  their  im- 
plements and  driving  quatrains  of  horses 
harnessed  abreast  —  the  four-in-hands  of 
the  plains.  Broad  sunshine  and  a  cool, 
steady  wind;  small,  neat  houses,  each  with 
its  little  stacks  and  outbuildings  ;  towns  of 
small  wooden  cottages  and  stores,  with 
one,  two,  three,  sometimes  four,  elevators 
around  the  station  and  a  huge  school- 
house  surmounting  some  gentle  swell  of 
the  ground — these  were  the  features  re- 
peated over  and  over.  Move  them  around 
as  one  shuffles  dominoes  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  detect  the  change. 

Every  few  miles  occur  low  swales  and 
some  little  ponds.  Upon  the  blue  face  of 
each  one  float  small  waterfowl,  and  now 
and  then  a  bunch  of  snipe  or  sandpipers 
will  scurry  along  the  pebbly  shore.  Prairie 
chickens  are  plentiful,  and  hardly  a  station 
is  passed  where  we  do  not  see  good  bird 
dogs,  fat  and  indolent  now,  at  the  heels 
of  some  man  in  the  crowd  that  loiters 
near  the  train,  hoping  for  some  scrap  of 
an  incident  to  break  the  monotony  of  his 
frontier  life.  When  September  has  come 
and  the  plains  are  changing  to  the  brown 
of  autumn,  and  the  great  square  spaces, 
now  showing  the  first  green  of  the  young 
wheat,    become    brazen    quadrangles    of 
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stubble,  then 
these  men  will 
take  down  their 
guns  and  these 
dogs  will  lose 
their  fat  by  a  de- 
adiposing  proc- 
ess superior  to 
any  Dr.  Banting 
ever  devised. 

One  can  hard- 
ly go  astray  in 
searching  for 
chickens  any- 
where in  the 
Red  River  valley 
—  a  term  which,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  locality,  covers  pretty  much  all  the 
eastern  half  of  North  Dakota,  even  be- 
yond Devil's  Lake,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  Outing  for  May.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  recapitulate  here  its  sport- 
ing attractions.  Some  miles  north  of 
Devil's  Lake  is  a  fine  body  of  fresh  water, 
known  as  Sweet  Water  Lake,  where  ducks 
and  geese  congregate.  Prairie  chickens 
in  this  part  of  the  State  are  nesting  in 
great  numbers,  and  will  be  immensely 
numerous   next  autumn.     The  waterfowl 
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come  here,  too,  in  the  fall  in  enormous 
numbers.  Every  little  river  course, 
swale,  pond  and  lake  is  an  alighting 
place  for  the  migrating  ducks  and  many 
waders,  while  in  the  watery  places  which 
abound  along  the  lower  Souris  (Mouse) 
River,  the  Des  Lacs  and  about  the  base 
of  the  Turtle  Mountains,  a  great  number 
of  ducks  and  wading  birds  breed  which 
do  not  nestle  anywhere  to  the  southward. 

Geese  also  fly  hither  in  prodigious 
flocks.  They  will  swoop  down  upon  the 
stubble  in  such  hordes  as  fairly  to  whiten 
the  ground,  and  may  be  killed  literally  by 
hundreds.  Among  them  will  come  brant 
and  swans,  and  it  is  "  no  trick  at  all  "  to 
secure  all  one  wants. 

The  Turtle  Mountains  are  rich  in  coal 
and  surrounded  by  fine  farming  lands, 
and  have  become  accessible  by  two  branch 
lines  of  railway,  one  departing  from 
Church's  Ferry,  at  the  western  end  of 
Devil's  Lake,  and  the  other  from  Rugby 
Junction.  There  is  population  enough 
along  their  base  to  furnish  lodgings  and 
shooting  facilities  to  itinerant  sportsmen. 

The  "  mountains  "  themselves  are  mere 
hills,  but  they  are  rough  and  wooded,  and 
afford    a    shelter  for   herds  of  deer  and 
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some  brown  bears.  Moose  still  come  to 
them  in  small  bands,  and  not  far  away  to 
the  northwest  is  another  similar  group  of 
hills,  called  Moose  Mountains,  where  these 
and  other  deer  abound  in  winter.  There 
is  good  fishing,  too,  in  the  brisk  streams 
of  the  Turtle  Mountains. 

On  the  main  line  the  train  climbs  a 
devious  ascent  to  the  higher  but  still 
fertile  plain  west  of  the  Red  River  val- 
ley, where  the  grass  is  shorter,  crisper 
and  more  bunchy  than  before,  and  the 
clear,  dry  atmosphere  of  the  "  Great 
Plains  "  prevails.  Cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  increase,  and  the  proportion  of 
plowed  land  diminishes.  It  must  not  be 
concluded,  however,  that  the  soil  is  poor 
or  the  country  useless.  Through  it  winds 
the  strong  current  of  Moose  River,  which 
swings  north-eastward  into  Manitoba — its 
banks  lined  with  coal — and  there,  under 
the  original  French  name,  Souris,  waters 
the  best  lands  in  that  province. 

Little  by  little  the  Mouse  River  valley 
in  North  Dakota  is  being  settled,  and 
year  by  year  the  settlers  are  learning  how 
better  to  meet  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil. 


The  centre  of  this 
district  is  at  the 
lively  little  town  of 
Minot,  a  railway  di- 
v  is  ion  point  200 
miles  west  of  Grand 
Forks.  Here  the 
gorge-like  valley  of 
the  Mouse  is  lined 
with  the  sottonwood 
and  oak  brush  in 
which  deer  hide, 
while  hosts  of  wild- 
fowl whirl  down 
upon  the  river  and 
its  lagoons,  and 
prairie  chickens 
haunt  the  highlands. 

West  of  Minot 
there  is  as  yet  little 
settlement.  Rolling, 
olive -tinted  plains 
stretch  away  and 
away  interminably 
on  every  side. 

Antelope,  which  in 
summer  hide  away 
in     anticipation     of 
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fawns,  come  scurrying  over  these  hills 
when  the  northern  winds  begin  to  blow 
and  gather  into  the  large  bands  which 
move  about  together  during  the  winter. 
In  the  autumn  they  are  often  seen  from 
the  trains  and  approach  closely  to  the 
ranches  and  stations. 

Minot  is  left  behind  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  an  hour  or  two  later  we  sit  at 
the  broad  window  of  the  dining«car,  ling- 


ering over  our  dinner,  exchanging  good 
stories  of  plains  life  and  hunting  trips, 
while  we  watch  the  glorious  play  of  sun- 
set colors  on  the  gilded  backs  of  the 
swelling  ridges  and  in  the  western  sky. 
There  is  a  solemn  beauty  in  the  close  of 
day  on  these  wide,  clean-aired  plains  that 
belongs  to  no  other  scene  in  America. 

Suddenly  a  broad  depression  filled  with 
trees  and  a  "full-fed  river  winding  slow  " 
opens  to  view  at  the  left.  It  is  the  Mis- 
souri, and  this  station,  where  men  in  uni- 
form are  clustered  upon  the  platform,  is 
Fort  Buford  —  one  of  the  old  upper  river 
posts.  It  is  the  last  station  in  Dakota, 
and  guards  a  reservation  of  the  lower 
Gros  Ventres  and  some  other  Indians,  a 
party  of  whom,  papooses  and  all,  have 
come  down  to  the  train. 

The  Missouri  attracts  to  its  banks  in 
the  fall  deer,  both  white  tailed 
(Virginia)  and  black  tailed  (mule), 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 
officers  have  no  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing their  tables  with  venison.  An- 
telope and  coyotes  come  to  the 
bluffs  and  roam  about  the  plains, 
and  hosts  of  wildfowl  of  every 
kind  resort  to  the  waters  before 
they  freeze  over,  so  that  anyone 
assigned  to  Fort  Buford  or  seeking 
its  hospitality  may  be  sure  of  au- 
tumn and  winter  sport. 

We  leave  the  Missouri  just  as 
the  night  shuts  down,  and  strike 
westward  up  the  valley  of  Milk 
River.  This  great  tributary  comes 
from    the    Sweet  Grass   Hills,  and 
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was  the  former  ranging  ground  of  count- 
less buffalo  and  the  home  of  the  power- 
ful Blackfoot  confederacy. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  whole  region 
north  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  boundary 
of  Dakota  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, was  one  enormous  reservation  for 
these  nomadic  redskins,  whose  warrior  - 
like  abilities   and  intelligence  made  them 


the  terror  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
When  the  buffalo  became  extinct  there 
was  no  more  need  that  this  vast  territory 
should  remain  sequestrated  from  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  Government  has  now  open- 
ed to  settlement  the  greater  portion,  re- 
serving to  the  Indians  comparatively 
small  and  separated  patches. 

But    as    yet    few  settlers    have    driven 
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their  stakes  his  quarter,   except  here 

and  there  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  railway  and  the  Missouri.  Many 
cattle  are  to  be  seen,  however,  and  the 
cowboy  replaces  with  almost  equal  pic- 
turesqueness  the  wild  and  wary  Blackfoot 
brave. 

The  land  is  good,  the  pasturage  and 
climate  of  the  best,  coal  and  wood  are 
both  at  hand,  and  now  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  has  made  it  accessible 
civilization  will  quickly  possess  itself  of 
these  opportunities,  as  it  has  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  largest  vacant  area  of  good 
land  in  the  country.  Meanwhile  the 
sportsman  has  a  free  field  to  hunt  and 
camp  and  wander  unhindered  where  he 
will  ;  and  there  are  few  other  places,  if 
any  in  the  United  States  where  he  can 
experience  so  completely  the  old  wild 
plains  life  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  first  point  of  settlement  in  the  Milk 
River  valley  is  Glasgow — a  railway  divi- 
sion station,  which  makes  a  good  outfit- 
ting point  for  any  expedition  into  the  wild 
region  northward,  as  well  as  up  the  Mis- 
souri and  into  the  Little  Rockies.  An- 
telope, mule  deer  and  the  prairie  game 
birds  and  waterfowl  are  in  abundance. 


When  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing the  sun  was  just  rising  above  the  east- 
ern horizon  and  pouring  over  the  world  a 
golden  glare — no  other  words  seem  to  ex- 
press the  glory  of  that  effulgence.  The 
rounded  tops  of  the  ridges  glowed  like 
burnished  shields  of  brass  under  the 
glancing  light,  and  the  sky  was  of  that  in- 
tense violet  blue  and  the  air  of  that  abso- 
lute clearness  that  can  only  be  seen  under 
conditions  of  purity  and  dryness  like  this. 

It  was  wonderful  to  look  abroad  on 
such  a  world — all  blue  and  gold.  As  the 
sun  rose  higher  there  was  slowly  dis- 
closed a  distant  blue  serration  on  the 
south-eastern  horizon.  It  was  the  Little 
Rockies— the  farthest  eastern  outpost  of 
the  continental  range,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  watershed  between  the  Missouri  and 
Milk  River.  Ahead  of  them  (and  of  us) 
rose  the  heavier  mass  of  the  Bear-Paw 
group,  the  highest  part  of  that  water- 
shed and  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
fight  between  the  Blackfeet  and  the 
Crows  and  other  antagonistic  tribes  south- 
ward. 

Now  the  Assiniboines — a  branch  of  the 
Sioux,  which  some  three  generations  ago 
migrated  to  this   new  up-river  region  — 
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hold  peaceful  possession  of  them.  On 
this  the  northern  side  of  the  group — for 
"  range  "  is  not  the  word — is  the  military 
post  Fort  Assiniboine,  near  which  is  a 
railway  station.  This  is  the  headquarters 
of  a  regiment  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting posts  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Bear-Paw  range  is  full  of  game 
and  fish.  The  outfitting  point  for  an  ex- 
pedition, however,  is  not  Fort  Assini- 
boine, but  Chinook,  a  flourishing  young 
town,  the  largest  in  the  Milk  River  val- 
ley, thirty  miles  east  of  the  fort,  where  all 
necessaries  for  camping  can  be  procured 
and  camp  helpers  and  guides  engaged. 

Seventy  miles  from  Fort  Assiniboine 
the  Missouri  again  appears  in  a  deep  val- 
ley below  us,  and  Fort  Benton  is  reached. 

Old  Fort  Benton  !  How  many  roman- 
tic associations  are  suggested  by  the  name 
to  him  who  is  familiar  with  frontier  his- 
tory. Here,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Missouri,  fur  traders 
and  trappers  established  themselves  among 
thousands  of  warring  Indians,  and  in  1846 
was  built  the  great  fortification  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  visible. 

Fort  Benton  grew  to  be  the  centre  of 


the  commerce  of  the  mountains  from 
South  Pass  to  the  Hudson  Bay  territory. 
Hither  came  not  only  the  isolated  trad- 
ers and  hunters  along  the  Missouri  and 
in  the  mountains,  but  even  the  Canadian 
traders  and  the  mounted  police,  and  sev- 
eral firms  did  an  immense  business.  Then 
the  mining  camps  sprang  up  in  the  moun- 
tains southward  and  westward,  and  Fort 
Benton  enlarged  from  a  trading  fort  into 
a  river  town  and  saw  a  mighty  sunrise  of 
prosperity  ;  but  before  the  expected  noon- 
day had  come  the  railroads  north  and 
south  of  her  had  tapped  her  sources  of 
trade,  and  her  enterprising  people  are 
now  struggling  against  great  odds  to  in- 
crease their  mercantile  strength. 

To  the  sportsman  Fort  Benton  offers 
many  inducements.  There  are  two  or 
three  fairly  good  hotels  to  give  him  ac- 
commodation, and  there  is  a  wideawake 
rod-and-gun  club,  the  president  of  which, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Todd,  is  only  one  of  several 
skillful  and  enthusiastic  sportsmen  who 
will  guide  and  assist  the  stranger  who 
comes  in  search  of  sport. 

It  is  from  here,  at  present,  that  those  go- 
ing to  St.  Mary's  Lake,  which  lies  about 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northwest,  at 
the  base  of  the  main  Rockies,  close  to 
the  Canadian  line,  would  take  their  start, 
traveling  by  wagon,  with  camping  outfit, 
as  the  Baring  brothers  (the  London  bank- 
ers) have  done  more  than  once  ;  but  this 
locality  is  soon  to  be  more  nearly  ap- 
proached by  rail  from  Great  Falls. 

The  special  possession  of  Fort  Benton 
is  the  Highwood  group  of  mountains. 
These  are  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
east,  but  within  eighteen  miles  one  comes 
to  the  Highwood  River,  where  trout  and 
grayling  are  plentiful  and  good  camping 
grounds  exist.  Up  toward  the  moun- 
tains are  more  and  more  trout  streams, 
and  the  shooting  ground  for  prairie  chick- 
ens is  co-extensive  with  the  outer  prairies 
that  slope  gracefully  up  to  the  timbered 
foothills. 

Antelope  are  to  be  had  here,  too. 
Where  the  brush  begins  two  or  three  va- 
rieties of  grouse,  that  take  to  trees  when 
flushed,  will  be  met  with,  and  a  little  high- 
er up  among  the  thickets  of  quaking  asp 
are  deer,  while  there  is  also  a  chance  for 
brown  bears.  High  upon  the  summits  a 
few  sheep  (big-horn)  still  linger.     An  ex- 


pedition could  outfit  itself  easily  at  Fort 
Benton,  where  tents  and  camp  equipage 
can  be  hired,  wagons  and  camp  men  en- 
gaged and  all  supplies  purchased,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  gunsmith  there. 

An  expense  of  $100  ought  to  suffice  to 
give  a  party  of  four  a  ten-days'  trip  from 
Fort  Benton  to  the  Highwoods  and  pro- 
vide all  the  luxuries  of  meat  and  drink. 

Half  a  dozen  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  road  to  the  Highwoods,  is  a  group  of 
lakes,  one  of  which  during  the  dry  half 
of  the  year  is  nothing  but  a  basin  of 
snowy  salt.  The  rest,  however,  contain 
water,  and  one  of  them,  Harewood  Lake, 
is  of  considerable  dimensions. 

These  are  the  resort  in  the  fall  of 
countless  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  of 
many  varieties,  not  excepting  the  canvas- 
back.  Here  the  Fort  Benton  Shooting 
Club  has  its  house  and  boats  of  various 
kinds,  and  royal  shooting  is  had  in  No- 
vember, Mr.  Todd,  for  example,  once 
getting  eighty-three  ducks  (widgeon  and 
teal  for  the  most  part)  by  firing  ioo 
cartridges  from  a  single  stand  Swans 
are  also  taken  here  in  large  numbers.  In 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  town  are 
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various  other  prairie  lakes  where  good 
shooting  is  to  be  had,  while  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  within  walking  distance,  al- 
ways afford  good  sport  during  the  height 
of  the  flight. 

Large  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  at 
Fort  Benton  for  market,  as  many  as 
1,500  pounds  having  been  sent  lately  in 
one  shipment.  In  the  high-water  period 
of  early  summer  dozens  of  boys  and 
men  angle  from  shore  with  baited  lines, 
and  snatch  out  catfish,  wall-eyed  pike 
and  other  edible  fishes  with  satisfactory 
rapidity.  Sturgeon  are  often  taken,  and 
sometimes  weigh  sixty  pounds  or  more. 

Though  Fort  Benton  is  at  the  head 
of  practical  navigation  of  the  Missouri, 
2,700  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
St.  Louis  and  3,300  miles  from  the  Gulf, 
the  real  head  is  some  thirty -five  miles 
above,  at  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  river 
is  precipitated  over  a  series  of  rocky 
ledges  which  let  it  down  550  feet  in  eight 
miles  of  distance.  The  town  of  Great 
Falls  has  already  earned  a  commanding 
position  in  the  social  economy  of  the  new 
State  of  Montana. 

The  actual  source  of  the  river  is  far 
above  Great  Falls.  As  one  stands  at 
Helena  or  on  any  of  the  highlands  in  Cen- 
tral Montana,  he  overlooks  eastward  a 
wide  canon  region,  through  which  after 
some  study  he  can  mark  the  general 
course  of  the  young  Missouri,  though  he 
never  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  buried 
waters.  It  is  a  landscape  of  broad  beauty 
and  one  worth  a  long  journey  to  behold. 
The  foreground  slopes  gently  down  in 
miles  upon  miles  of  yellow  undulations, 
with  here  and  there  a  bare  reddish  knoll, 
while  scattered  lines  of  green  willows 
show  where  brooks  meander,  or  perhaps 
irrigating    canals,    watering    squares    of 


grain,  emerald  in  spring  and  golden  in 
autumn. 

On  the  farther  side  the  plain  swells 
upward  into  gray  hills,  and  behind  these 
tower  terraces  and  bluffs  of  larger  build 
and  darker  hue,  over  the  crest  of  which 
is  lifted  against  the  horizon  the  profile 
of  peaks  carved  in  firmest  outlines  from 
solid  blue,  and  touched  with  summit  lines 
of  snow. 

Through  this  bewildering  landscape  of 
plateaus  and  peaks  the  Missouri  has  cut 
a  path  difficult  to  follow.  Its  trials  begin 
in  a  gorge  of  reddish  granite,  a  short 
distance  below  the  Three  Forks,  where 
the  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin  unite 
to  form  the  Missouri  proper. 

This  picturesque  debut  is  followed  by 
miles  of  vexation  among  impediments  of 
every  kind,  and  many  a  sharp  curve  to 
avoid  them,  after  which  the  river  gathers 
itself  into  a  narrow  channel  and  glides, 
with  the  stillness  of  profound  depth, 
through  the  passes  of  the  Belt  Moun- 
tains, which  separate  Central  Montana 
from  the  plains  eastward.  Here  is  a  suc- 
cession of  rock-ribbed  gorges,  each  more 
novel,  you  think,  as  you  steer  your  boat 
carefully  through  the  eddies,  keeping  an 
eye  ahead  for  rapids  or  falls.  On  the 
sides  of  some  of  them  rounded  rocks  are 
piled,  tier  on  tier,  like  cannon  balls,  to 
the  height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  ;  of 
course  they  were  not  really  piled  up  in 
that  manner,  but  have  been  weathered 
out  until  they  look  so. 

In  other  parts  of  this  chain  of  gorges 
the  cliffs  are  solid,  rough-hewn  masses  of 
granite,  with  deep  black  cliffs  here  and 
there,  and  occasional  jutting  ledges,  where 
yellow  pines  get  a  foothold  and  cast 
pointed  shadows  across  the  narrow  chasm. 
The  walls  grow  higher  as  you  proceed,  and 
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when  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  out- 
side world  can  be  obtained  you  perceive 
that  the  swift  river  has  carried  you  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  Majestic 
cliffs,  many  hundreds  of  feet  high,  rise 
straight  from  the  water's  edge,  darken  it 
perpetually  by  their  shadows,  and  in  some 
places  actually  overhang  the  surface  with 
ledges  of  portentous  weight.  Only  here 
and  there  can  they  be  climbed  ;  but  the 
mountain  sheep  know  many  a  narrow  path 
and  seem  to  love  to  stand  upon  the  out- 
most verge  of  the  precipices  and  gaze  at 
the  river.  They  appreciate  how  secure 
they  are  there.  Deep  fissures  open  right 
and  left  between  the  headlands,  "  in 
whose  dark  recesses,"  notes  an  early 
observer,  "  lie  tumbled  in  rare  confusion 
huge  broken  pillars  and  angular  rocks, 
jammed  and  forming  natural  bridges  *  *  * 
and  high  upon  either  hand  are  colossal 
statues,  carved  by  the  master,  Time,  in 
the  niches  of  this  gigantic  winding  hall." 

This  is  the  Gate  of  the  Mountains,  by 
which  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  so  deeply 
impressed  in  1804  and  which  now  is  a 
point  of  pilgrimage  for  painters  and 
sportsmen  and  lovers  of  wild  nature,  who 
camp  along  its  heights  or  daringly  navi- 
gate its  half  -  entombed  currents.  Its 
measurements  are  not  so  large,  but  its 
grandeur  is  no  less — perhaps  greater,  be- 
cause nearer  to  the  eye  and  more  com- 
prehensible— than  that  of  the  canon  by 
which  the  Yellowstone  emerges  from  its 
mountain  cradle. 

Thus  between  black  and  red  walls 
fiercely,  and  lazily  through  sunny  mead- 
ows, rippling  over  sand  bars  and  plung- 
ing down  rapids,  intercepted  by  many  a 
stubborn  rock  or  willow -grown  island, 
drank  of  by  elk  and  deer  and  mountain 
sheep,  its  shallows  full  of  beavers  and 
otters,  its  pools  the  home  of  trout  and 
whitefish,  its  banks  haunted  by  wild- 
fowl— through  these  and  other  experi- 
ences the  Missouri  gathers  strength  for 
its  leap  over  the  Great  Falls. 

Its  first  step  is  twenty-six  feet.  This 
done,  the  water  pitches  down  a  series 
of  cascades  and  pours  over  the  curving 
"  Rainbow  "  ledge,  fifty  feet  high,  in  one 
unbroken  sheet,  with  vast  uproar  and 
fountains  of  spray.  Churned  into  con- 
tinuous foam,  the  river  whirls  onward  be- 
tween abrupt  and  lofty  banks,  until,  with 
the  whole  prodigious  power  of  its  pent- 
up  current,  it  precipitates  itself  down  a 
broken  precipice,  at  one  place  ninety  feet 
in  height.     The  final  descent  is  a  sublime 


spectacle  and  the  noise  is  like  that  of 
Niagara. 

To  this  point,  2,700  miles  above  St. 
Louis,  steamboats  may  ascend,  and  have 
done  so  for  fifty  years  ;  but  now  their 
usefulness  has  been  superseded  by  the 
railroad,  and  only  an  occasional  steam- 
boat is  to  be  seen. 

At  the  falls  a  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing town,  utilizing  the  magnificent  water 
power  and  forming  the  headquarters  for 
the  agricultural  and  silver  mining  and 
smelting  industries  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  is  growing  into  importance.  It 
already  has  3,500  people  and  a  wide 
range  of  business  enterprises. 

A  good  hotel  is  open,  under  the  name 
of  "  Park,"  and  the  appurtenances  of  a 
full  -  fledged  city  have  been  acquired  in 
anticipation  of  a  swift  and  steady  ad- 
vance in  population  and  prosperity. 
Town  lots  sell  at  big  prices,  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  of  brick  and  stone  line 
the  central  streets.  With  unmeasured  de- 
posits of  good  coal  within  a  few  miles, 
an  almost  unlimited  water  power,  an  im- 
mense surrounding  area  of  grazing  and 
agricultural  land  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  a  large  adjacent  district  known  to 
contain  rich  ores,  but  now  only  beginning 
to  be  developed,  all  of  which  must  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  enhancement  of 
this  centre,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  booming  expectations  of 
the  citizens  have  a  solid  foundation. 

But  it  is  not  this  aspect  of  Great  Falls 
which  concerns  me  (unless  my  reader 
has  a  speculative  turn  of  mind),  so  much 
as  the  opportunities  for  good  sport  which 
it  affords,  or  to  which,  more  properly 
speaking,  it  is  the  point  of  entrance. 

As  for  the  game  birds,  antelopes  and 
coyotes,  they  may  be  had  in  abundance 
in  almost  any  direction  within  a  day's 
drive  of  the  town.  The  law  permits  the 
shooting  of  grouse  after  August  15,  and 
of  deer  from  September  15  to  the  1st  of 
the  succeeding  January. 

As  to  fishing,  the  Missouri  abounds  in 
sturgeon,  pike  of  several  kinds,  suckers, 
catfish  and  so  on,  which  are  taken  from 
boats  and  from  the  bridges  and  grassy 
banks  without  any  difficulty  at  all.  But 
it  is  probably  true,  as  I  was  informed, 
that  "them  fellers  back  East  wouldn't 
call  that  fis kin' ." 

As  to  fly  fishing  for  trout,  it  is  simply 
to  be  said  that  every  stream  in  every 
mountain  range,  except  where  placer 
mining   (rare  in  this   region)   has   soiled 
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the  water,  has  trout  in  plenty,  and  that 
these  often  reach  three  and  four  pounds 
in  weight. 

But  trouting  in  Northern  Montana  hard- 
ly exists  as  a  sport.  The  camper  catches 
so  many  for  his  evening  meal  and  so  many 
more  in  the  morning  simply  as  a  matter 
of  course.  At  Helena  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent sentiment  prevails,  as  we  shall  see. 

To  return  to  the  game. 

The  town  of  Great  Falls  is  midway  be- 
tween the  main  line  of  the  Rockies  and 
the  two  great  Eastern  flankers,  the  Big 
Belt  and  Little  Belt  ranges.  These 
northern  summits  of  the  main  range  are 
extremely  rugged  and  have  hardly  been 
explored.  They  are  quite  uninhabited 
by  miners  or  lumbermen  or  anybody  else, 
and  their  central  snowy  peaks  are  de- 
fended by  precipitous  and  forest -clad 
foothills.  The  game  which  ranged  them 
in  primitive  days  is  to  be  found  there  yet. 
Mule  and  Virginia  deer  descend  in  winter 
and  ascend  in  summer  to  the  high  pla- 
teaus. On  these  roam  herds  of  moun- 
tain sheep,  and  higher  up,  among  the 
crags  which  rise  between  the  snowbanks, 
is  the  wary  white  goat,  or  ibex,  the 
stalking  of  which  is  the  hardest  work  to 
be  had  on  the  continent.  Elk,  moose  and 
caribou,  too,  are  to  be  found  there  ;  and 


elk,  in  small  bands,  often  come  out  on 
the  adjacent  plains  in  winter,  but  it  is 
forbidden  by  law  to  shoot  an  elk  in  Mon- 
tana during  the  next  six  years. 

As  for  bears,  the  small  black  and  brown 
ones  are  numerous,  the  cinnamon  and  sil- 
ver tip  hardly  less  so,  and  the  great 
grizzly,  "old  Ephraim"  himself,  may  be 
found  if  anyone  cares  to  look  for  him, 
while  lynxes,  wild  cats  and  the  mountain 
lion  wander  from  gulch  to  gulch  in  search 
of  prey. 

A  drive  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles 
from  Great  Falls  will  take  a  party  to  these 
mountains,  and  they  can  find  a  good 
camping  ground  almost  anywhere,  whence 
a  day's  hunting  trip  to  the  high  plateaus 
may  be  made.  Near  the  Canadian  line 
there  is  a  group  of  lakes  among  the  foot- 
hills, around  which  some  ranchmen  have 
settled.  The  best  known  of  these  is  St. 
Mary's  Lake,  the  source  of  St.  Mary's 
River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan. 

Milk  River  heads  near  there,  and  also 
the  Tres  Marias,  whose  mouth  is  at  Fort 
Benton.  But  the  ranchmen  and  the  In- 
dians together  have  driven  the  game  back 
from  the  lakes,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to 
go  for  it  twenty  miles  or  thirty  into  the 
mountains.  There  are  great  natural  re- 
sources, gold  and  sil- 
ver ores,  copper,  coal, 
big  timber  and  agri- 
cultural lands  in  that 
region,  and  a  railway 
is  planned  to  run  from 
Great  Falls  northward 
to  Lethbridge,  in 
Alberta,  and  perhaps 
beyond.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  this  line  will 
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be  completed  during  the  coming  autumn, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  international  bound- 
ary line,  and  sportsmen  can  then  go  by 
rail  to  a  point  within  some  twenty  miles 
of  St.  Mary's  Lake. 

It  is  intended  to  put  steamboats  upon 
the  lake,  to  build  a  hotel  connected  with 
the  railroad  by  a  line  of  stages,  and  to 
make  special  arrangements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tourists.  It  will  then  make 
excellent  headquarters  for  mountain  hunt- 
ing. At  present,  however,  the  best  hunting 
ground  in  this  region  is  found  in  the  Belt 
range,  south  and  east  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Big  Belt  Mountains  form  an  im- 
posing range  parallel  with  the  Rockies, 
separating  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
from  those  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mus- 
selshell rivers,  with  a  long  spur  between 
the  last  two.  The  Little  Belt  is  a  shorter 
range  that  lies  eastward  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Big  Belt,  and  curving  east  and 
north  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Musselshell  ;  its  north- 
ern side  half  incloses  the  great  valley 
called  the  Judith  Basin,  the  northern  rim 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  Bear-Paw 
range  and  the  Little  Rockies. 

The  Belt  ranges  are  lofty  and  rugged, 
and  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
streams.  Their  peaks,  dark  blue  with 
forests  and  capped  with  snow,  rise 
grandly  above  the  yellow  plain  and 
make  a  beautiful  picture  as  one  travels 


along  by  rail.  This  northern  end  of  the 
Belts  abounds  in  silver  and  copper  mines 
of  great  richness,  and  the  valleys  are 
susceptible  of  high  cultivation. 

A  considerable  population  has  therefore 
been  drawn  thither,  especially  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Belt  River,  which  flows 
northward  and  empties  into  the  Missouri. 
A  branch  railroad  has  been  pushed  up  to 
the  mines  at  the  head  of  this  stream,  and 
regular  trains  are  now  running  to  Mon- 
arch, some  sixty  miles  from  Great  Falls. 
A  few  miles  farther  on  is  Barker,  a  village 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  min- 
eral district ;  and  up  another  gulch  are 
Neihart  and  Yogo.  The  road  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Neihart  Valley  branch, 
and  a  great  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  is  expected  to  follow. 

The  mountains  thus  made  easily  ac- 
cessible are  noted  in  Montana  for  game. 
The  streams  are.  full  of  trout  and  gray- 
ling, even  to  their  narrow,  snow  -  fed 
sources.  Every  outer  valley  is  full  of 
the  sharp  -  tailed  grouse,  which  is  the 
"  prairie  chicken "  of  this  region.  In 
the  gulches  are  ruffed  grouse,  and  among 
the  brushy  places  higher  up  "fool  hens" 
and  blue  grouse. 

Deer  are  very  common,  especially  in 
what  is  known  as  Belt  Park,  a  high  valley 
at  the  head  of  the  river,  which  is  shut  in 
by  crags  that  leave  only  one  easy  entrance 
or  exit  in  their  whole  circuit.     This  was 
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the  "stamping  ground"  of  old  "Buck" 
Barker,  a  hunter  and  mountaineer  who 
was  known  over  all  Montana  for  his  ad- 
ventures with  "  b'ar  "  and  "catamount." 
It  was  he  who  discovered  the  Barker 
Mines  there,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated 
in  the  title  of  the  district. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  he  sold  a 
"  prospect  "  for  several  thousand  dollars, 
was  sent  away  by  his  friends  before  he 
could  drink  and  gamble  the  money  away, 
went  back  to  "  ole  Missourah  "  to  marry 
and  is  lost  to  fame.  Into  Belt  Park  leads 
a  well  -  known  deer  trail,  which  passes 
from  the  Rockies  above  Helena  across 
Prickly  Pear  Canon  ;  and  along  this  peri- 
odical migrations  take  place.  At  such 
times  the  hunter  stations  himself  on 
the  runways,  but  the  usual  course  is  by 
still  hunting.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
some  of  the  old  timers  tell  of  how  they 
sat  in  their  tent  door  in  the  early  morn- 
ing or  at  sunset,  and  watched  the  deer  feed- 
ing out  into  the  grassy  glades  by  the 
score,  or  followed  bands  of  hundreds  of 
elk,  or  looked  down  upon  thousands  of 
antelope  racing  across  the  open  foot 
benches.  The  great  numbers  and  the  in- 
nocence of  the  game,  before  hunters  and 
miners  began  to  go  into  those  hills,  can- 
not now  be  expected,  but  there  is  often 
really  good  sport.  A  few  sheep  remain  in 
these  mountains,  and  bears  are  numerous 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  run  against 
one  or  more.  In  the  large  collection  of 
fine  skins  of  local  game  animals  which 
Mr.  John  Sinclair  was  good  enough  to 
show  me  in  Great  Falls  were  several 
skins  of  the  grizzly  in  the  black,  the  cin- 
namon and  the  silver-tipped  or  true  griz- 
zly varieties. 

There  is  a  general  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  Montana  men  to  seek  "  the  bubble 
reputation  "  at  the  grizzly's  mouth.  They 
aver  that  they  "  haven't  lost  any  bears, 
and  therefore  feel  no  call  to  go  hunting 
for  them."  It  is  certain  that  their  ex- 
tinction is  not  greatly  endangered  by  the 
present  generation,  and  those  which  are 
killed  generally  fall  to  the  guns  of  visit- 
ing hunters. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  Mon- 
arch, Barker  or  Neihart,  or  other  mining 
camps  in  getting  guides  and  arranging  for 
a  hunting  trip  into  the  heart  of  the  range. 
On  the  southern  side,  up  at  the  head 
of  Smith  River,  are  beautiful  camping 
grounds — a  wild  region  and  every  chance 
for  fish  and  game.  Captain  Payne,  who 
has    a    ranch   a    mile    and    a  half  above 


Monarch,  the  present  railway  terminus, 
is  an  experienced  man  who  could  fur- 
nish horses,  wagons,  pack  saddles  and 
other  means  of  making  a  successful 
trip. 

All  things  considered  this  group  of 
mountains  probably  offers  the  most  at- 
tractive and  best  region  for  hunting  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  anything  better  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  Union.  The  magnificent 
scenery  in  the  canons  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  branch  railroad,  especially  that 
one  called  "  the  sluice  boxes,"  is  induce- 
ment enough  to  take  the  journey,  apart 
from  any  question  of  woodcraft. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  down  to  the 
Belts,  however,  to  get  interesting  scenery. 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  line  from 
Great  Falls  to  Helena  passes  through  a 
rocky  region  of  sub-ranges,  which  is  none 
the  less  picturesque  because  it  does  not 
rival  in  grandeur  the  peaks  and  gorges  of 
the  continental  divide,  whose  frosty  sum- 
mits are  visible  from  time  to  time  to  the 
westward.  The  track  is  laid  along  the 
left  or  western  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and 
almost  at  once  crosses  the  mouth  of  the 
Sun  River,  the  most  important  tributary 
from  the  west,  whose  valley  has  been 
highly  cultivated  these  twenty  years. 
Several  miles  up  Sun  River  was  Fort 
Shaw,  which  figured  prominently  in  the 
Indian  troubles  of  thirteen  years  ago, 
when  its  commandant,  General  Gibbon, 
fought  his  memorable  fight  with  the  Nez 
Perces. 

The  Missouri  is  seen  here  and  there 
— a  yellow,  swift,  turbulent  current,  boil- 
ing onward  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
great  task  to  be  performed.  The  Belt 
Mountains  tower  up,  snowy  tipped  and 
strongly  outlined  in  the  east,  peak  behind 
peak,  while  westward,  when  the  nearer 
buttes  part  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be 
seen,  the  sky  is  filled  with  the  long  serra- 
tion of  the  main  range. 

Cascade  is  a  pleasant  village.  Here 
the  track  turns  up  the  canon  of  Prick- 
ly Pear  Creek.  This  canon  is  bound- 
ed by  vertical  walls,  in  some  places  many 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  set  with  towers 
that  threaten  to  topple  over  into  the 
gorge  ;  but  better  than  these  rock  masses 
are  the  green  slopes  studded  with  statu- 
esque exposures  of  rock  or  terraced  by 
long  ledges  where  shrubs  and  vines  cling, 
and  whose  gray  surfaces  are  painted,  as 
it  were,  with  lichens — green,  yellow,  rust 
red  and  dull  blue.     Over  these  hills  peer 
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the  ancient  summits  behind,  and  at  their 
feet  grow  tall  and  graceful  cottonwoods 
and  thickets  of  willows  shading  the  cata- 
racts of  the  noisy  stream. 

The  whole  ride  through  the  canon  is 
extremely  pretty.  Many  an  entertaining 
yarn  can  be  spun  for  you  by  the  old 
timer,  too,  as  you  roll  along.  Here  ran 
the  old  stage  road.  I  myself  am  "  old 
timer  "  enough  to  remember  riding  along 
it  in  a  "jerky"  in  1877,  when  the  Sun 
River  settlements  and  Fort  Benton  were 
the  only  bits  of  civilization  in  all  North- 
ern Montana. 

A  more  open  but  extremely  pleasant 
country  succeeds.  Every  valley  is  culti- 
vated, and  evidences  of  mining  in  the 
hills  are  constantly  seen.  The  hills  and 
crags  near  us  grow  less  or  recede,  and 
far  -  reaching  landscapes  of  valley  and 
mountain  are  spread  before  our  eyes. 
The  100-mile  trip  is  a  short  one,  because 
every  moment  is  enjoyable,  and  the  end 
of  it  is  the  city  of  Helena. 

Helena  is  the  capital  of  the  State  and 
has  a  population  approaching  20,000  in 
numbers.  It  dates  from  1861,  when  this 
rude  "  Last  Chance  "  gulch  in  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  Rockies  was  invaded  by  a 
host  of  gold  seekers,  who  took  more  than 
$10,000,000  of  the  precious  "dust  "from 
its  gravels.  It  is  over  the  upturned  debris 
of  the  old  placers,  which  the  town  is  slow- 
ly putting  beneath  its  feet,  that  we  ap- 
proach the  station.  Helena  became  the 
central  community  of  that  rough,  early 
Montana  when  the  vigilantes  represented 
pretty  much  all  the  government  that  ex- 
isted, and  it  has  kept  its  precedence  in  in- 
fluence during  the  more  stable  times  that 
have  succeeded.  Now  it  is  a  handsome 
and  solid  city,  the  social,  educational  and 
political  centre  of  the  whole  State. 

Helena  is  full  of  sportsmen.  The  local 
rod-and-gun  club  has  fifty-five  members, 
and  sustains  "  shoots "  every  Saturday 
the  year  'round,  with  extra  matches  oc- 
casionally during  the  summer.  The  list 
of  its  names  includes  many  very  promi- 
nent in  a  social  as  well  as  cpmmercial 
way,  and  the  club  is  therefore  not  only 
strong  in  organization,  but  influential  in 
respect  to  legislation  and  in  upholding  a 
high  degree  of  public  interest  regarding 
game  preservation  and  sportsmanship  of 
a  creditable  character. 

Standing  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies,  and  overlooking  the 
great  depression  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
Helena   is  a   good  centre    for  as  wide  a 


variety  of  shooting  and  fishing  as  the 
State  affords.  On  the  other  hand  Helena 
is  a  large  and  long -settled  community, 
and  the  suburbs  extend  far  along  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Helena,  while  ranches 
and  carriage  roads  occupy  the  valley 
for  a  long  distance.  One  must  not  ex- 
pect, therefore,  to  walk  out  of  a  morn- 
ing and  find  good  shooting  or  fishing  be- 
fore luncheon  ;  but  a  day's  journey  more 
or  less  in  any  direction  will  put  you  face 
to  face  with  capital  field  sport. 

Birds  are  everywhere  numerous  along 
the  valleys  and  up  t^ie  gulches,  and  fish- 
ing can  be  had  in  every  mountain  brook, 
even  so  near  town  that  one  can  make  a 
half-day's  trip  and  be  sure  of  sport.  The 
three  or  four  railway  lines  that  radiate 
from  the  capital  make  it  an  easy  matter 
to  "  go  fishing  "  there. 

For  big  game  the  Helena  men  go 
farther  away.  The  mountains  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  are  very  rough,  wooded 
and  inconvenient  to  hunt  in.  Hence  they 
go  eastward  to  the  Neihart  Valley  above 
described,  or  else  over  the  range  to  the 
western  slope,  where  the  conditions  are 
more  favorable,  and  elk,  deer  of  both 
kinds  and  bears  are  abundant  enough  to 
make  a  fine  showing.  The  Big  Blackfoot 
over  there  is  highly  famed  for  its  fishing 
also  ;  it  contains  not  only  plenty  of  brook 
trout,  but  the  large  and  toothsome  salmon 
trout  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Altogether  one  may  be  certain  of  good 
sport  in  the  neighborhood  of  Helena  and 
of  meeting  hospitable  men  there  who 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
sportsman's  visit  pleasant  and  his  game 
list  satisfactory.  The  middle  of  August 
is  the  best  time  to  start  into  the  moun- 
tains, but  one  can  go  without  danger  as 
late  as  the  end  of  October. 

Hotel  accommodation  in  Helena  is  of 
the  best,  the  "  Helena  "  having  the  lead  in 
town.  Two  miles  out,  at  the  Hot  Springs, 
is  the  luxurious  "  Hotel  Broadwater," 
which  is  connected  with  town  by  two  or 
three  railways  —  one  of  them  an  electric 
line.  The  special  attraction  of  the  place 
is  the  great  plunge  and  swimming  bath, 
supplied  with  water  pouring  over  a  cas- 
cade forty  feet  high,  at  the  rate  of  a  mill- 
ion gallons  a  day. 

The  natural  temperature  of  this  water 
is  1600  F.,  but  it  is  cooled  down  to  a  more 
genial  condition.  This  bath  is  covered 
by  a  building  300x150  feet  in  dimensions, 
Moorish  in  style,  the  roof  of  which  con- 
tains no  less  than   20,000  square  feet  of 
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stained  glass.  Analysis  shows  that  this 
water  is  equal  to  that  of  Arkansas  in 
curative  properties,  and  the  experience  of 
invalids  sustains  the  scientific  finding. 
Sportsmen,  as  well  as  other  people,  will 
enjoy  making  this  caravansary  their  head- 
quarters. 

From  Helena,  eastward,  a  smooth  plain 
slopes  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
which,  however,  is  too  many  miles  away 
to  be  discernible.  Beyond  it  rise  the 
lofty  masses  of  the. Belt  range,  regular  in 
outline,  except  one  conspicuous  summit 
which  is  notched  into  a  curious  resem- 
blance (the  Indians  thought)  of  the  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  bear,  a  tall  curving 
and  sharply  -  pointed  crag  standing  for 
the  great  canine  ;  hence  the  name  Bear 
Tooth. 

On  the  summit  of  that  range,  whose 
tallest  peaks  only  reach  above  the  limit 
of  timber  growth,  are  many  "  parks  "  or 
grassy  spaces  of  thousands  of  acres, 
where  knolls  of  rock  outcrop  diver  - 
sify  the  surface,  and  many  groves  of 
spruces  and  thickets  of  aspens  and  ber- 
ry-bearing shrubs  are  thickly  scattered. 
These  elevated  parks  are  the  most  de- 
lightful feature  of  the  mountains.  The 
grass  is  green  and  soft,  the  water  of  the 
coldest  and  purest,  flowers  spring  up  in 
endless  profusion  as  soon  as  the  snow 
melts,  to  be  replaced  in  late  summer  by 
a  new  posy  crop  of  compositae  and 
blooming  grasses,  and  the  clumps  of 
trees  dispose  themselves  naturally  into 
forms  and  groupings  that  the  landscape 
gardener  can  only  imitate  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  to  be  ineffective. 

These  parks,  to  which  the  passes  and 
gulches  are  avenues,  are  the  special  resort 
of  deer,  who  find  there  the  seclusion  and 
food  which  make  up  the  sum  of  their 
simple-minded  happiness.  Bears  and 
other  mountain  game  roam  there  like- 
wise, but  deer  and  elk  are  especially  nu- 
merous. These  animals  make  irregular 
migrations  between  the  Belt  Mountains 
and  the  Rockies,  and  between  one  part 
and  another  of  the  same  range,  during 
the  autumn,  and  if  the  hunter  chances 
upon,  or  can  anticipate  such  a  movement, 
he  is  sure  of  a  big  bag. 

A  single  day's  driving  up  almost  any 
of  the  many  roads  that  penetrate  the 
Rockies  hereabout  will  give  deer,  and 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  bear  or  a 
mountain  lion.  It  is  feasible,  by  camp- 
ing high  up  and  then  climbing  to  the 
alpine  pastures,  to  get  sheep,  too,  and  by 


good  luck  see  a  white  goat.  Some  seven- 
ty-five miles  south  of  Helena,  and  across 
the  range,  is  the  wide  awake  mining  town 
of  Butte  City,  accessible  by  the  Montana 
Central  Division  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  The  pass  followed  by  the  road 
is  a  low  one,  the  tunnel  by  which  the 
summit  ridge  is  avoided  being  only  about 
six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  scenery  is  made  up  of  a  crowd  of 
roughly  -  wooded  mountains  which  pre- 
vent any  very  extended  outlook,  and  it  is 
not  so  interesting  as  that  between  Helena 
and  Great  Falls.  These  hills  are  filled 
with  silver  mines  and  ore-reduction  works 
whose  operations  spoil  most  of  the 
streams,  while  the  country  near  the  roads 
has  been  largely  denuded  of  timber  for 
mining  purposes,  charcoal  or  fuel.  Both 
game  and  fish  have  therefore  been  driven 
from  the  vicinity.  The  summit  is  near 
to  Butte  City,  and  after  passing  it  the 
descent  is  very  rapid. 

One  can  here  look  away  southward  to 
distant  and  noble  mountains  and  down  into 
the  broad  valley,  where  the  city  stands, 
encircled  by  a  row  of  smelters,  railway 
shops  and  other  smoke,  noise  and  money 
producing  contrivances.  Thirty  thousand 
people  are  there,  among  them  many 
sportsmen  ;  and  the  interest  in  athletics 
seems  to  be  larger  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  rod-and-gun  club,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  is  secretary  ;  and  a  team 
from  this  club  holds  the  champion  cup  for 
trap  shooting  against  the  whole  State. 

No  shooting  or  fishing  can  be  had  any- 
where very  near  Butte  City.  For  ducks 
and  waterfowl  the  citizens  must  go  over 
into  Jefferson  County  or  else  down  into 
Southern  Idaho.  For  trout  their  nearest 
chance  is  on  the  Big  Hole  River,  some 
thirty  miles  eastward,  and  for  really  good 
fishing  or  shooting  they  must  join  their 
brethren  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State. 
No  one  can  be  advised  to  go  to  Butte 
City,  therefore,  on  a  sporting  expedition  ; 
but  if  anyone  does  go  there  and  wishes  to 
be  guided  and  aided  in  getting  to  the 
proper  place  to  use  his  rod  or  breech- 
loader, let  him  seek  out  Harry  Sheads. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  sport  and  opportunities  for  enjoyment 
all  along  this  line  from  Minnesota  to 
Montana,  and  that  in  the  latter  State 
civilization,  though  it  has  exterminated 
the  buffalo  and  driven  away  the  elk,  has 
made  little  difference  in  the  remainder  of 
the  long  list  of  Northwestern  game. 


" JUST    VIOLETS ! " 
I. 

Almost  smothered  in  the  roses 

In  the  basket  on  the  curb, 
Not  a  hand  their  charm  discloses, 

Or  but  touches  to  disturb  ; 
For  amid  the  cultured  graces 

Of  the  crystal-sheltered  air, 
Who,  in  Broadway's  stream  of  faces, 

Who  will  ever  think  or  care 
For  violets,  blue  violets, 
Common,  wild,  sweet,  meadow  violets  ! 


II. 


Ah,  that  vision  of  a  woman  ! 

Venus  was  a  pin  to  her  ! 
Jove  might  very  well  turn  human 

Just  to  be  akin  to  her, 
As  she  sweeps  with  stately  measure 

To  the  little  wicker  mart. 
"  I  will  buy  " — such  tones  of  pleasure  ! 

"  If  with  them  you  will  but  part, 
Some  violets,  blue  violets, 
Common,  wild,  sweet,  meadow  violets ! 


III. 


And  the  blossoms  seem  to  redden 

As  she  lays  them  to  her  lips ! 
And  their  stems  with  joy  to  deaden 

At  the  warmth  that  meets  their  tips 
In  her  bosom's  fragrant  valley 

As  they  surge  along  the  street, 
While  the  glances  on  them  rally — 

Girl  and  flowers — sweet  and  sweet — 
Just  violets,  blue  violets, 
Common,  wild,  sweet,  meadow  violets ! 


C.  H.  Crandall. 


Without  the  flourish  of  a  single  trumpet 
Outing  comes  to  its  many  friends  this  month 
in  the  handsome  garb  of  midsummer,  breathing 
the  breath  of  field  and  forest,  not  only  through 
its  usual  ninety-six  pages  but  through  an  addi- 
tional full  form  of  sixteen  pages,  the  whole  book 
— thus  enlarged,  and  enriched  by  at  least  twice 
the  usual  number  of  illustrations — as  whole- 
some, we  trow,  in  its  spirit  as  the  breath  of  the 
pine  forest.  What  a  grand  mission  Outing  has, 
to  be  "a  constant  inspirer  of  the  love  of  na- 
ture"! In  a  day  when  sensational  literature 
has  full  sway  Outing  goes  on  her  way  steadily 
dispensing  the  pure  tracts  of  life-inspiring 
nature,  and  from  meadow  and  brook  there 
come  through  her  pages  songs  of  pleasure  and 
contentment,  and  many  a  soul,  weary  with  the 
burdens  of  daily  toil,  has  been  encouraged  and 
inspired  to  wholesome  living  by  the  tales  she 
tells  of  the  sport  in  the  forest,  the  frolic  of  the 
stream,  the  adventure  of  the  camp  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  ocean.  Never  weary  in  her 
good  works,  Outing  has  spread  beyond  the  full 
service  of  these  pages  to  the  Outing  Weekly  Tennis 
Record,  in  order  to  quicken  popular  interest  in 
a  game  which,  engaging  as  it  does  both  sexes,  is 
best  adapted  to  bring  hours  of  recreation  to  the 
entire  household  of  a  nation  under  a  pressure  of 
living  unknown  elsewhere.  Whatever  Outing 
can  do  to  popularize  refined  sport  she  will  do  un- 
stintedly, and  the  day  is  near  when  Outing  shall 
become  the  magazine  not  only  of  the  many  but 
of  all  gentlefolk.  Whether  Outing  be  ever 
faithful  to  her  noble  task  and  worthy  of  such 
fate  let  those  judge  Who  have  given  us  their 
trust,  and  if  they  approve  of  our  work,  why  let 
them  sing  the  praises  of  Outing  and  we  shall 
not  want.  J.  H.  Worman. 


YACHTING. 

With  the  merry  month  of  June  and  its  fickle 
breezes  come  the  spring  races  of  our  local  yacht 
clubs.  Whether  it  is  force  of  habit  or  force  of 
circumstances  that  makes  the  clubs  sail  their 
spring  races  in  June,  when  the  events  are  almost 
sure  to  result  in  a  fizzle,  will  never  perhaps  be 
known,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  shows  this 
to  be  a  fact  nevertheless. 

If  there  are  stronger  and  steadier  breezes  in 
the  month  of  May,  which  would  assure  much 
better  results,  why  not  have  the  spring  events 
in  May?  A  good  breeze  makes  a  regatta  a  real, 
not  an  imaginary,  test  of  speed,  and  certainly  a 
more  pleasing  spectacle  than  the  drifting  match, 
which  causes  postponements  and  no  end  of  an- 
noyance and  expense. 

Putting  a  boat  in  commission  ten  or  fifteen 
days  earlier  means  but  a  trifling  expense  to  the 
men  who  can  afford  to  own  a  big  yacht,  and  to 
the  small  ones  it  makes  none  whatever,  for  they 
are  nearly  all  afloat  before  May  20,  and  it  is 
better  to  take  one  day  off  in  that  month,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  good  race,  than  to  lose  two  in 
June,  with  perhaps  no  race  at  all.  Boston  yachts- 
men have  tried  the  experiment  and  they  find  it 
works  very  well.  Some  of  the  little  fellows  sail 
their  opening  races  in  April, 

Let  the  New  York,  Atlantic,  Seawanhaka, 
Larchmont  and  Corinthian  clubs  fix  the  dates 
of  their  annual  regattas  for  1891  twenty  days 
earlier  than  now,  and  the  smaller  clubs  would 
soon  fall  in  line.  The  question  of  extra  expense 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  early  re- 
sults obtained  by  which  to  gauge  new  boats,  and 
in  the  cooler  weather  of  May,  which  makes  the 
events  all  the  more  enjoyable,  both  for  crews 
and  spectators. 

A  good  deal  of  money  goes  to  Boston  to  build 
yachts.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we  can't 
build  yachts  here,  for  the  Constellation  and  Quick- 
step, Liris,  Gorilla  and  Kathleen,  all  of  them  last 
year's  boats,  upheld  the  reputation  of  Gotham's 
builders  ;  so  that  it  must  be  either  that  a  man 
saves  money  having  a  boat  built  "down  East" 
or  else  that  it  is  a  fad  which  is  growing  fashion- 
able. Plenty  of  small  craft  for  racing  purposes 
have  been  turned  out  by  local  builders,  and 
Brooklyn  as  usual  walks  off  with  the  honors, 
with  New  Jersey  next  and  New  York  last,  for 
beyond  a  couple  of  catboats  and  some  naphtha 
launches    the    only  boat   to   be   launched   from 
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Manhattan  Island  will  be  the  new  fifty-foot 
sloop  Ventura,  that  Henry  D.  Tiffany  is  building 
on  the  bank  of  the  Bronx  River,  at  West  Farms. 

If  some  impetus  is  not  given  to  schooner  rac- 
ing this  season  in  the  way  of  prizes  sport  in 
that  direction  will  soon  be  abandoned,  for  the 
disposition  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  staunch  advo- 
cates of  sails  as  a  motive  power  is  to  go  in 
for  steam  yachts,  while  the  men  who  don't  want 
to  know  anything  about  sails  and  ropes  are  in- 
vesting in  the  festive  naphtha  launch,  of  which 
there  is  a  big  crop  this  year. 

Great  things  are  expected  of  the  seventies, 
Titania,  Kat)-ina  and  Shamrock,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  a  sure  thing  that  Mr.  Iselin's  handsome  sloop 
will  be  the  winner  this  season.  Some  say  the 
Shamrock  will  not  be  in  it,  but  since  her  altera- 
tions that  is  a  very  open  question.  The  Katrina 
is  sure  to  be  very  fast. 

It  will  be  a  merry  marine  war  from  start  to 
finish  with  the  forties,  and  the  bonny  Minerva 
may  find  her  match  when  the  Adams  boys  get 
their  new  Gossoon  in  fighting  trim,  and  when  the 
saucy  Liris,  with  her  English  racing  sails,  throws 
down  the  gauntlet. 

Now  that  His  Lordship  Dunraven  has  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  the  new  deed  of  gift,  and 
it  is  decided  that  we  are  to  have  no  race  for  the 
America! s  cup  this  year,  the  public  may  rest 
on  their  oars.  They  won't  be  satisfied,  how- 
ever, until  another  challenge  is  received,  and 
the  best  thing  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  can  do 
in  the  interest  of  international  yacht  racing 
is  to  modify  the  time  limit  and  dimension 
clauses  in  the  deed  of  gift ;  for  even  our  own 
yachtsmen  admit  that  the  deed  is  not  just  right, 
and  if  so,  why  not  make  it  right  while  there's 
a  chance?  We've  got  the  cup  yet,  and  we  can 
afford  to  make  some  concessions  and  still  hold 
it  with  a  new  boat.  Blue  Peter. 


A    PAYING   STROKE   AND   SYSTEM. 

The  outcome  of  the  recent  race  between  the 
Yale  University  eight  and  the  eight  of  the-Ata- 
lanta  Boat  Club  will  doubtless  settle,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  dispute  relative  to  the  superiority  of 
college  or  amateur  rowing.  The  race  was  the 
culmination  of  several  years'  talk,  and,  as  the 
result  seems  to  indicate,  of  considerable  bom- 
bast. The  average  amateur  has  had  no  little 
amusement  at  the  expense,  as  he  imagines,  of 
the  college  rowing  man,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
herence to  theories  and  principles  which  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  have  taught  are  correct 
and  which  practice  has  proven  to  be  worthy  of 
his  faith.  But  the  amateur  scorned  these  theo- 
ries and  rested  his  faith  on  the  belief  that  eight 
men  could  get  into  a  boat  and,  with  a  total 
disregard  of  so-called  "form"  but  by  pure 
"  pulling  hard,"  could  easily  defeat  a  college 
eight,  not  only  for  a  short  spurt  but  even  for 
the  longer  distances  which  the  college  eights 
are  accustomed  to  row.  The  Yale-Atalanta 
race  gave  these  two  views  a  very  thorough  test. 
On  the  one  side  was  an  eight  aptly  described  by 
a  New  York  daily  as  "a  crew  of  youngsters 
trained  and  instructed  by  youngsters  just  grad- 
uated from  the  'varsity  eight;"  on  the  other 
side  was  an  eight  which  by  its  previously  un- 
broken list  of  victories  over  crews  of  its  own 
class  had  a  right  to  claim  the  title  of  the  fastest 
amateur  eight  in  the  country.     Only  one  condi- 


tion might  be  regarded  as  favoring  the  college 
eight,  namely,  that  of  the  distance,  four  miles  ; 
but  even  this  may  be  safely  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  from  the  very  start  the  Yale  crew  went 
ahead,  until  at  the  end  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
usual  distance  for  amateur  eights,  they  led  by 
about  four  lengths.  All  the  other  conditions 
were  against  the  college  crew,  for  in  the  first 
place  it  was  not  their  racing  season. 

College  crews  are,  as  a  rule,  trained  for  but 
one  race,  and  are  trained  and  coached  on  the 
principle  that  they  are  not  to  be  in  "  racing 
form"  until  the  time  of  that  race,  a  principle 
which  the  ordinary  make-up  of  a  college  eight, 
composed  as  it  is  of  new  material  each  year, 
most  strongly  emphasizes.  So  the  college  crew 
at  the  time  of  that  race  did  not  represent  college 
rowing  in  its  highest  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amateur  eight  was  ready  to  be- 
gin its  season  of  racing,  as  Memorial  Day 
usually  is  regarded  as  the  opening  of  the  row- 
ing season.  The  men  had  been  accustomed  to 
each  other's  style  of  rowing  by  several  successive 
years  of  practice  together,  and  the  strain  and 
excitement  of  a  race  were  nothing  new  to  them. 
They  could  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  good 
type  of  the  so-called  amateur  crews.  As  the  two 
crews  came  into  position  at  the  starting  line 
the  differences  between  them  could  be  detected 
at  once,  and  were  such  as  to  leave  very  little 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  careful  observer  of 
rowing  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle.  The 
college  crew,  even  in  that  partial  state  of  de- 
velopment, showed  as  a  compact  body  a  unity 
of  action  and  power  which  was  painfully  lack- 
ing in  the  amateur  crew. 

The  amateur  crew  beautifully  typified  the 
theory  of  "  individualism,"  for  the  lack  of  which 
a  prominent  authority  on  rowing  a  few  years 
ago  most  bitterly  assailed  college  crews.  The 
race  from  the  very  start  was  marked  by  a  steady 
increase  of  lead  on  the  part  of  the  college  eight. 
And  the  fact  that  the  Yale  crew  rowed  the  last 
two  miles  and  a  half  with  but  seven  men  in  the 
boat,  and  even  then  steadily  increased  their  lead, 
effectually  closes  every  avenue  of  escape  through 
the  method  of  the  excuses  so  common  after  a 
defeat.  The  race  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
the  amateurs'  own  expression — they  were  "out- 
classed." The  race,  while  technically  but  a  single 
victory  and  defeat,  is  capable  of  much  broader 
construction,  for  it  conclusively  demonstrates 
that  the  best  of  the  amateur  crews  cannot  even 
hold  their  own  against  the  college  eight,  and 
that  by  a  steadfast  devotion  to  carefully  studied 
and  practiced  theories  and  principles  the  college 
crews  have  fixed  upon  a  style  of  stroke  and  a 
system  of  rowing  which  not  only  gives  speed  to 
their  boat  but  enables  them  to  win  races. 

Frederic  A.  Stevenson. 

* 
*  # 

CANOEING. 

The  canoe  idea — economy,  entire  indepen- 
dence and  the  ability  to  go  anywhere — has 
taken  hold  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  larger  boats,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  bring  canoe  methods  in  build,  rig  and  hand- 
ling to  bear  on  boats  of  different  types  and 
of  much  larger  proportions.  The  St.  Law- 
rence skiff  is  really  a  big  canoe  and  the 
sailors  of  this  craft  are  but  just  beginning  to 
find  it  out.     Canoe  sailors  originally  borrowed 
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from  the  yachtsmen  their  rules  of  the  road  and 
methods  of  sailing  races.  An  authority  said 
recently  that  the  yacht  rig  was  practically  a 
constant  quantity  and  was  not  likely  to  be  modi- 
fied in  the  near  future,  while  all  the  brain  work 
was  devoted  to  the  hull  lines,  which  are  as  vari- 
able as  one  can.  imagine. 

In  canoeing  the  reverse  is  the  case  ;  according 
to  this  wiseacre  the  hull  is  practically  a  con- 
stant quantity  and  the  rig  variable.  The  canoe 
rig  is  certainly  affecting  that  of  much  larger 
boats,  both  in  the  line  of  speed  and  safety.  The 
comparatively  moderate  cost  of  canoe  sails  and 
gear  makes  it  possible  to  experiment  with  them 
to  an  unlimited  extent  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
best  practical  results.  When  good  results  are 
reached  and  facts  learned,  the  same  ideas  are 
applied  on  a  larger  scale,  and  it  is  thus  quite 
possible  to  conceive  that  canoe  sailing  will  have 
a  marked  effect  on  yacht  sailing  in  the  future, 
when  it  is  brought  down  to  an  exact  science. 
Many  things  about  boats  can  be  learned  by 
sailing  model  yachts. 

The  canoe,  however,  is  a  much  better  medium 
for  experiment  than  such  a  small  craft,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  sailed  by  a  man  in  the  boat  it- 
self, and  not  following  along  behind  in  another 
boat,  as  is  the  practice  in  model  yacht  sailing. 
The  canoe  experimenting  this  year  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  line  of  sails,  as  the  canoeist  is  at 
present  very  far  from  knowing  what  the  perfect 
sail  is,  even  in  theory.  The  sail  problem  would 
be  a  simple  one  to  solve  if  the  wind  always  blew 
at  the  same  rate.  It  is  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing and  decreasing  the  area  that  makes  the 
problem  so  complex.  A  perfect  balance  must 
be  kept  to  insure  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  The 
canoeist  cannot  carry  many  sails  with  him  ; 
three  is  about  the  limit,  two  being  set  at  any 
given  time. 

Few  yachts  are  so  rigged  that  the  balance  is 
as  perfect  in  all  stages  of  reefing  as  when  the 
entire  spread  is  set.  Then,  to  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty, when  a  change  of  area  is  made  necessary 
the  change  must  be  made  very  quickly,  whether 
the  canoe  is  racing  or  not.  A  reefed  sail  is  never 
as  effectual  as  a  full  sail  of  the  same  area.  It 
is  assured  that  much  valuable  information  will 
be  added  to  what  we  know  already  about  canoe 
sails  this  year,  as  a  very  large  fleet  of  splendid 
boats  is  ready  for  the  races,  on  which  almost 
every  conceivable  form  of  rig  has  been  put  by 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  sail 
when  at  home  under  various  conditions  of  wind 
and  water. 

The  boats  themselves  are  so  near  the  same 
standard  that  the  outcome  will  result  from  rig 
and  handling — the  latter  of  course  being  the 
greater  factor  always.  At  this  writing  no  ade- 
quate tests  have  been  made  and  probably  noth- 
ing very  definite  will  be  known  till  after  the  meet 
of  the  American  Canoe  Association  in  August. 

C.  B.  Vaux. 


CANADIAN    ROWING. 

The  rowing  season  of  Canada  is  now  in  full 
swing,  and  some  interesting  events  may  be 
looked  forward  to  at  the  coming  regattas.  In 
Canada  rowing  prospects  are  very  good.  The 
eleventh  annual  regatta  of  the   Canadian  Asso- 


ciation of  Amateur  Oarsmen  is  to  be  held  this 
year  near  Montreal,  and  will  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Lachine  Boating  Club.  The  date 
has  been  fixed  for  August  6,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  number  of  American  crews  who  intend  par- 
ticipating in  the  regatta  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion at  Lake  Quinsigamond  on  August  12  and 
13  will  take  the  Canadian  meeting  in.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  one  of  the  largest  gath- 
erings of  amateur  oarsmen  ever  seen  in  the 
Dominion. 

Crews  from  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Syr- 
acuse and  Albany  will  be  there,  and  it  is  also 
thought  likely  that  the  Harlem  River  Regatta 
Association  will  have  a  crew  to  represent  them. 
The  home  club — the  Lachine  B.  C. — have  a 
strong  junior  four  in  Tom  Stewart,  J.  K.  Bruce, 
C.  E.  Howard  and  Charley  Gwilt,  stroke.  The 
senior  four  of  the  club  has  not  yet  been  chosen, 
but  A.  E.  Nash  will  stroke  them.  The  Grand 
Trunk  B.  C.  will  probably  turn  out  a  good  crew. 
The  Toronto  clubs  are  sure  to  be  well  represented. 
The  Torontos'  have  a  very  strong  four,  with 
Wright  as  stroke  and  the  Thompson  brothers 
in  the  body  of  the  boat ;  no  one  has  yet  been 
fixed  on  to  pull  the  bow  oar.  The  Argonauts, 
of  Toronto,  are  also  certain  to  have  a  good  four. 

The  Winnipeg  crew,  which  carried  all  before 
them  last  season,  are  not  likely  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  watery  warpath  this  year,  but 
the  Nautilus  four  of  Hamilton  will  make 
things  hot  for  all  comers  wherever  they  meet 
them.  The  Ottawas,  with  P.  D.  Ross  as 
stroke,  are  sure  to  make  a  good  race  of  it,  if  they 
do  not  win.  Without  doubt  the  strongest  crew 
in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Nautilus  Club,  of  Ham- 
ilton, with  the  brothers  Donahue  in  it.  Last 
year  D.  Donahue  won  the  senior  single  cham- 
pionship of  America  on  August  9,  at  Pullman, 
111.,  and  from  all  accounts  he  is  able  to  repeat 
this  feat  again.  The  Donahue  brothers  will 
make  a  most  formidable  if  not  invincible  pair 
wherever  they  row. 

The  course  at  Lachine  is  a  nice  mile  and  a 
half  straight,  and  is  the  one  over  which  Hanlan 
defeated  Courtney  in  1878.  As  the  champion- 
ship of  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  is  looked  upon  as  an 
honor  well  worth  winning,  the  regatta  at 
Lachine  on  August  9  is  certain  to  be  well  at- 
tended by  rowing  men.        T.  S.   Blackwell. 


PUBLIC    OPINION     AND      HIGHWAY    IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 

The  defeat  of  the  Richardson  highway  im- 
provement bill  in  New  York  and  the  backsets 
that  the  movement  has  suffered  recently  in  other 
States  forcibly  illustrate  the  old  proverb  that 
you  may  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can't 
make  him  d-ink.  As  to  the  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  securing  favorable  legislation  in  this 
direction',  none  are  better  informed  than  those 
who  have  been  pushing  the  measures,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  the  causes  cf 
the  slow  progress  that  has  been  made  are  not 
fully  appreciated.  The  agricultural  argument 
in  favor  of  improved  highways  is  a  strong  one, 
yet  the  farmers  who  represent  the  agricultural 
argument  are  no  help  to  the  movement,  if  in- 
deed in  localities  they  are  not  a  positive  drag. 
The  average  American  farmer  is  against  exten- 
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sive  public  improvements,  because  he  pays 
higher  taxes  ;  and  while  he  is  willing  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  good  many  dollars  a  year  from  in- 
jury to  his  farm  implements,  caused  by  his  own 
neglect  and  careless  habits,  he  will  fight  even  a 
few  dollars  increase  in  his  taxes,  though  his 
farm  property  may  be  considerably  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  improvements  it  represents. 

The  agricultural  argument  is  worked  for  all 
it  is  worth,  but  the  farmer  does  not  present  it 
or  even  present  himself  to  back  it.  And  when 
he  learns  that  riders  of  the  bicycle  are  largely 
interested  in  the  highway  movement  all  his 
prejudices  are  aroused,  and  what  support  he 
might  be  able  to  give  becomes  positive  opposi- 
tion. Public  opinion  is  a  powerful  lever. 
Agitation  of  the  highway  question  during  the 
last  three  years  has  produced  certain  results,  as 
any  constant  reader  of  the  agricultural  press 
will  appreciate.  It  was  urged  by  Outing  five 
years  ago  or  more  that  when  this  work  was  be- 
gun the  bicycle  should  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground— that  the  growth  of  public  opinion  be 
not  checked  by  foolish  prejudice.  The  force  of 
this  idea  has  lost  nothing  in  the  half  decade, 
and  if  the  situation  at  the  present  time  points 
to  any  one  special  line  of  action  to  bring  about 
speedily  the  desired  end  it  is  to  the  creation  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  general  improve- 
ment of  highways,  not  in  two  or  three  States, 
but  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  one  powerful  means,  could  it  be  in- 
voked, which  would  go  far  toward  helping  to 
make  public  opinion  in  this  matter.  The  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  at  the  national 
capital  were  never  in  better  hands  than  during 
the  present  administration,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  never  had  a  better  friend  than 
Secretary  Rusk,  or  "  Uncle  Jerry,"  as  many  de- 
light to  call  him.  We  are  informed  that  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
annually  circulated  among  farmers,  represent- 
ing several  million  readers.  Why  not  interest 
this  influential  department  in  the  highway  ques- 
tion ?  Even  the  publication  in  its  annual  re- 
port of  a  carefully  prepared  and  authoritative 
article,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  better 
highways,  with  details  as  to  cost,  best  methods 
of  building  and  maintaining,  as  well  as  a  show- 
ing of  the  actual  losses  to  farmers  by  the  pres- 
ent system,  would  go  far  in  the  molding  of 
public  opinion.  The  best  man  to  write  this 
paper  is  Colonel  Pope,  who  has  done  already  so 
much  toward  effecting  these  improvements.  He 
should  therefore  be  invoked  by  "  Uncle  Jerry  " 
to  contribute  such  a  paper  as  he  thinks  the  case 
calls  for.  The  newspaper  article  must  be  brief ; 
the  newspaper  is  usually  read  and  destroyed, 
and  its  influence  is  therefore  restricted.  A 
single  authoritative  publication  by  the  Govern- 
ment, preserved  in  a  bound  volume  so  widely 
distributed  as  this  report,  would  unquestion- 
ably do  more  toward  enlightening  farmers  on 
this  subject  of  better  roads  than  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  last  two  years. 

C.  R.  Dodge. 


THE    CAMERA    IN   CAMP. 

It  does  not  require  an  unusually  active  imag- 
ination to  enable  one  easily  to  understand  how 


the  camera  in  camp  may  greatly  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  an  outing. 

Many  peculiarly  attractive  pictures  are  to  be 
found  in  the  woods  and  grow  out  of  camp  life 
there,  beside  the  interesting  and  often  unique 
photographs  which  one  may  obtain  of  living 
game. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  picturesque  camp  it- 
self, which,  of  course,  must  be  photographed, 
and  then  the  individuals  composing  the  party, 
either  in  a  group  before  the  camp  or  in  charac- 
teristic attitudes  of  camp  life  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  There  are  innumerable  pictures  that 
are  suggested  by  this  grouping,  impossible  any- 
where else.  I  well  remem  er  one  of  two  guides 
which  we  made  in  the  White  Mountains  ;  it 
was  entitled  "To  the  Death,"  and  depicted  a 
couple  of  stalwart  fellows  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  engaged  in  a  deadly  contest  with  the  bowie 
knife.  Such  pictures  will  constantly  suggest 
themselves,  and  one  may  fill  a  fairly  large  port- 
folio with  attractive  photographs  without  going 
away  from  the  camp. 

But  the  surroundings  and  picturesque  bits  of 
natural  landscape  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  camp  are  also  worth  photographing.  Few 
camps  are  located  so  unfortunately  that  not  a 
few  pictorial  scenes  are  to  be  found  in  their 
neighborhood.  Then  the  result  of  a  day's  fish- 
ing or  hunting  always  appeals  irresistibly  to 
the  photographer.  A  fish  story  cannot  be 
doubted  when  illustrated  by  a  photograph  of 
the  catch  with  a  yardstick  introduced  into  the 
scene.  The  camera  will  not  lie,  though  some- 
times it  may  pervert  the  truth  to  a  slight  de- 
gree. The  stories  which  it  tells  are  always  im- 
plicitly relied  upon. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  camera  and  plates  best 
suited  for  work  in  camp.  The  apparatus  need 
not  be  large  or  heavy.  A  camera  making  pic- 
tures 4x5  inches  in  size  will  answer  very  well 
and  add  very  slightly  to  the  weight  or  bulk  of 
the  impedimenta.  An  excellent  camera  for  this 
purpose  is  made  of  pine,  which,  though  a  very 
light  wood,  has  proved  itself  entirely  suitable 
for  landscape  cameras.  The  tripod  may  be  of 
the  folding  sort,  and  a  roll  holder  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  camera  for  carrying  films  in  place 
of  the  bulkier  plate  holders  with  their  heavy  and 
easily  broken  glass  plates. 

The  lens  should  be  a  quick  working  one,  as 
most  of  the  views  will  be  made  in  the  woods, 
where  at  best  rather  long  exposures  are  required. 
But  let  not  the  amateur  select  too  sensitive 
plates  for  this  purpose.  They  are  rarely  so  ef- 
fective, even  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  as  those 
of  moderate  sensitiveness,  and  when  used  by 
the  beginner  greatly  increase  the  chances  of 
failure. 

A  good  outfit,  complete  for  photographing  in 
the  woods,  including  a  roll  holder  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  films  for  one  outing,  should  not 
cost  more  than  $40.  A  cheaper  one,  every  whit 
as  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  lens,  can  be 
bought  for  half  that  money. 

With  such  an  outfit  the  camper  will  be  enabled 
to  augment  the  pleasures  of  an  outing  in  the 
woods  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  camera  is  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  rod  and  gun  and  always 
proves  itself  their  equal  in  its  capacity  for  mak- 
ing sport.  It  moreover  enables  one  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  a  trip  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  record  which  will  grow  more  valuable  and  de- 
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lightful    as   time  goes  on.     Let  the  readers  of 

Outing,  therefore,  when   making  up  their  out- 

fits  for  fall   excursions   not  forget  to  include  a 

camera  with  the  other  things  which  they  shall 

■carry  into  camp.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

* 
*  * 

BASEBALL. 

The  National  League  championship  season  of 
i8go  bids  fair  to  be  marked  by  a  series  of  many 
interesting  contests,  the  eight  clubs  proving  to 
be  more  evenly  matched  in  playing  strength 
than  was  anticipated.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  Brooklyn  Club,  with  its  trained  team, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  League 
pennant  in  1890  ;  but  the  season's  campaign 
during  April  and  May,  up  to  the  middle  of  May, 
showed  pretty  conclusively  that  this  expectation 
was  not  likely  to  be  realized,  as  Philadelphia 
has  shown  up  surprisingly  strong,  while  the 
Boston  and  Chicago  clubs,  too,  have  presented 
good  teams  in  the  field.  Up  to  May  15  the  rec- 
ord showed  the  eight  League  clubs  occupying 
the  following  relative  positions  in  the  pennant 
race  : 

Per 
Won.     Lost.        cent. 

Philadelphia 12         5         .706 

Chicago 8         6         .571 

Brooklyn 8         7         .533 

Cincinnati 9         8         .529 

Cleveland 6         7         .462 

Pittsburgh 7         9         .438 

New  York        7       10         .412 

Boston 7       11         .389 

The  home-and-home  games  campaign  of 
April  and  May,  ended  on  May  14,  and  on  the 
15th  the  West  and  East  campaign  began,  the 
Cleveland  club  playing  in  New  York,  the  Pitts- 
burgh in  Brooklyn,  the  Chicagos  in  Boston, 
and  the  Cincinnatis  in  Philadelphia.  After  the 
April  games  the  Boston  team  became  disabled, 
they  losing  the  services  temporarily  of  their 
most  noted  pitcher,  Clarkson,  and  of  catcher 
Ganzell,  third  baseman  Lane  and  outfielder 
Donavan,  and  yet  despite  of  this  drawback  they 
held  their  own. 

The  New  York  team  opened  the  season  with 
an  experimental  team  of  veterans  and  colts 
mixed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May 
that  they  got  down  to  the  work  the  new  team  is 
capable  of,  and  then  they  did  finely  in  an  excep- 
tional contest  of  thirteen  innings  in  which  the 
single  run  which  won  the  game  was  not  made 
until  the  last  inning.  The  pitching  of  Rusie,  of 
New  York,  and  Nichols,  of  Boston,  in  this  con- 
test was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  skillful  stra- 
tegy, and  it  will  go  down  as  the  best  on  rec- 
ord in  that  respect,  while  the  game  stands 
next  to  that  of  the  Harvard-Manchester  game  in 
May,  1877,  in  regard  to  the  score  of  twelve  in- 
nings without  a  run  being  scored  on  either  side. 

The  Brooklyn  team  did  not  get  well  into  its 
work  until  May,  while  the  Philadelphians  occu- 
pied the  lead  in  the  race  from  the  start.  Chicago 
led  the  Western  quartette  of  League  clubs,  while 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  teams  did  not  play 
up  to  the  required  standard.  Cincinnati,  too,  did 
not  meet  with  as  much  success  as  the  new 
League  team  as  Brooklyn  did.  The  character 
of  the  League  games  was  such  as  to  show  some 
excellent  fielding  and  effective  pitching,  one  of 
the    games    of    the    home-and-home    campaign 


being  marked    by  "Chicago"   scores,  in    which 
one  side  failed  to  get  in  a  single  run. 

In  the  Brotherhood  arena,  the  opening  games 
showed  better  figures  in  the  way  of  the  attend- 
ance than  the  League  clubs  had  ,  but  the  large 
crowds  of  April  were  materially  lessened  in  May. 
The  lively  ball  used  by  the  Brotherhood  clubs  led 
to  a  majority  of  their  games  being  marked  by 
double  figure  scores  and  plenty  of  fielding  errors. 
Up  to  May  15  these  eight  clubs  occupied  the  fol- 
lowing relative  positions :  per 

Won.      Lost.       cent. 

Chicago 10         4         .714 

Boston 12         6         .667 

Brooklyn 9         8         .529 

Philadelphia 7         7         .500 

Pittsburgh 7         8         .467 

Buffalo 5         7         .417 

Cleveland 5         8         .385 

New  York      .......       6       11         .353 

A  feature  of  the  opening  campaign  was  the 
unexpectedly  bad  showing  made  by  the  New 
York  club,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  record  of 
eleven  defeats  out  of  seventeen  games  up  to 
May  15.  The  Chicago  and  Boston  clubs  are 
plainly  among  the  strongest  of  the  teams,  with 
the  Brooklyns  and  Philadelphias  on  the  list  of 
the  quartette  of  leaders.  A  drawback  to  their 
success  has  been  the  discreditable  "kicking" 
against  the  decisions  of  their  umpires  which 
has  been  indulged  in. 

The  American  Association  clubs,  up  to  May 
15,  occupied  the  following  relative  positions  in 
their  pennant  race  : 

Won. 

Rochester 14 

Athletic 12 

St.  Louis 10 

Louisville 10 

Toledo 8 

Columbus 8 

Syracuse  7 

Brooklyn 3 

Unexpected  strength  has  been  shown  by 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis  in  the  West  and  by 
Rochester  in  the  East. 

In  the  Atlantic  arena  the  record  to  May  15 
stood  as  follows  :  [Per 

Won.  Lost.  cent. 

Washington 12  2  .857 

New  Haven 9  7  .563 

Baltimore 9  7  .563 

Newark 8  7  .533 

Jersey  City 7  8  .467 

Hartford 7  8  .467 

Worcester 6         7  .462 

Wilmington 2  14  .125 

In    the    Western    Association     Denver,     Des 

Moines  and   Kansas  City  occupied   the  leading 

positions,  and  Detroit  led   in  the  International 

Association.  Henry  Chadwick. 

* 

#  * 

Charles  G.  Psotta,  ex-champion  amateur 
sculler  of  America,  representing  the  Athletic 
Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, make  another  effort  to  win  the  Diamond 
Sculls  prize  at  the  coming  Henley  regatta.  We 
hope  he  will  not  receive  any  setback  through  ill- 
ness, as  was  the  case  last  year  in  England,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
of  contesting  the  representative  sculling  abilities 
of  our  English  brethren. 


Per 

Lost. 

cent. 

5 

737 

5 

706 

8 

556 

8 

556 

9 

47i 

11 

421 

11 

3»9 

15 

167 

Perhaps  none  of  the  papers  read  at  the  work- 
ing girls'  convention  held  in  New  York  city 
a  few  weeks  past  excited  such  widespread 
interest  as  Miss  Potter's  admirable  report  and 
address  on  "Summer  Vacations  and  Holiday 
House."  In  the  summer  of  1888  this  ener- 
getic young  woman  devoted  her  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  careful  building  up  and 
nurturing  of  a  noble  experiment.  The  project 
was  furthered  by  the  willing  co-operation  of  the 
leaders  and  members  of  Miss  Dodge's  Club,  and 
so  Holiday  House,  a  roomy  old  mansion  at 
Miller's  Place,  L.  I.,  was  chosen  as  the  home  for 
this  summer  club.  Here  Miss  Potter  spends 
many  weeks  of  each  season,  superintending  and 
encouraging  the  directoresses  in  the  labor  of 
receiving  and  providing  for  any  number  of  tired 
girl  boarders  who  wish  to  spend  their  Sundays 
by  the  seashore  and  among  the  green  fields  near 
Holiday  House. 

The  successful  establishment  of  this  summer 
home  is  a  cause  for  honest  congratulation,  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  gives  practical  demon- 
stration of  what  women  of  wealth  and  leisure 
are  able  to  do  for  their  helpless  but  hard  work- 
ing sisters.  More  than  all  is  to  be  commended 
the  thorough  business  principles  on  which  the 
whole  plan  is  based,  for  Holiday  House  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  a  delightful  women's  hotel, 
where  the  question  of  profit  on  output  is  not 
considered. 

Therefore,  hundreds  who  would  otherwise  be 
forced  to  spend  their  brief  vacations  in  the  city, 
or  to  mingle  with  the  rough  crowds  at  cheap 
resorts,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities 
of  "Holiday  House."  Yet  there  still  remains 
many  a  woman  to  whom  the  very  moderate 
charges  at  this  house  are  prohibitive,  and  she 
is  forced  to  give  up  her  dreams  of  even  a  day's 
vacation  in  the  country.  To  this  class,  there- 
fore, should  we  turn  our  attention,  and  as  far 
as  lies  within  our  power  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stay-at-homes.  Why  should  not  the 
shop  girls  be  allowed  a  few  high  stools  during  at 
least  two  of  the  hot  months  when  business  is 
dull  ?  Why  cannot  earlier  hours  of  release 
from  work  be  granted  the  factory  girls  ?  The 
Ladies'  Pictorial  advances  an  idea  that,  well 
worked  up,  should  find  instant  favor  among 
those  too  busy  or  too  straitened  in  circum- 
stances to  indulge  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  a 
day  out  of  town  in  a  woman's  boarding  house. 
The  plan  is  to  form  walking  clubs  among  work- 
ing   women.     Then    when    steam    engines    fail 


and  no  vehicles  are  to  be  had  the  energetic 
woman  can  pack  her  knapsack  and,  stick  in 
hand,  trust  to  the  strength  of  her  nether  limbs 
to  carry  her  from  the  hot  city  to  the  sunny 
green  fields  and  cool  forest  glades  of  the  coun- 
try at  absolutely  no  expense. 


The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  has  decided 
upon  a  lacrosse  championship  for  both  the  East 
and  West.  All  teams  must  be  composed  of 
amateurs  and  actual  members  of  some  recog- 
nized athletic  club. 

Entries  may  be  made  with  the  understanding 
that  a  schedule  of  lacrosse  games  will  be  played 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  following  the 
initial  game,  which  will  be  played  on  Saturday, 
August  2,  during  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, to  be  composed  of  teams  in  and  about  New 
York  city,  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  in  and 
about  Washington,  in  and  about  Boston,  in  and 
about  Chicago,  in  and  about  St.  Louis  and  in 
and  about  Detroit. 

The  winners  of  the  scheduled  series  of  games 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, or  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  played, 
will  play  a  series  of  three  or  five  games  for  the 
Eastern  lacrosse  championships,  at  such  dates 
and  places  in  September  as  may  hereafter  be 
determined.  So,  likewise,  will  the  Western 
amateur  lacrosse  championships  be  decided  by 
winners  of  the  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
series  of  games,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be 
played. 

Teams  winning  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
amateur  lacrosse  championships  will  be  called 
upon  to  compete  for  the  amateur  lacrosse  cham- 
pionship of  the  United  States,  at  such  dates  and 
places  in  October  as  may  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined. 

Pennants  will  be  awarded  the  Eastern  and 
Western  champion  teams,  and  a  silver  trophy 
goes  to  the  winners  of  the  lacrosse  championship 
of  the  United  States.  This,  however,  will  not 
be  held  by  the  winning  team,  but  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  victors  of  each  year. 

* 
*  * 

A  New  York  syndicate  to  buy  and  set  apart  a 
game  preserve  of  100,000  acres  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  has  been  formed.  This  scheme  comprises 
the  property  of  the  Anton  Blake  estate  in  Ham- 
ilton and  Herkimer  counties.  The  new  associa- 
tion is  to  be  called  the  Adirondack  Club.     The 
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membership  is  limited  to  500,  and  each  share  is 
placed  at  $1,000.  It  has  been  decided  that  no 
member  can  hold  more  than  ten  shares,  and 
each  share  is  entitled  to  a  2-acre  plot  for  a  build- 
ing site  on  the  shores  of  Jock's  Lake,  so  that  a 
man  with  ten  shares  would  be  entitled  to  a  20- 
acre  building  plot.  These  plots  will  be  deeded 
to  the  holders  in  fee  simple.  The  rest  of  the 
tract  will  be  held  jointly,  and  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights  go  with  each  share,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  club  and  the  State  laws.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  the  100,000  acres  100,000,000 
feet  of  logs  can  be  removed  with  advantage  to 
the  preserve  every  year  for  ten  years.  Handled 
as  European  forests  are,  the  preserve  would 
form  a  perpetual  source  of  income,  while  always 
improving  in  value. 


There  is  now  building  at  Bath,  Me.,  a 
schooner  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Bur- 
gess which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable cruising  boats  ever  designed.  The 
owner  is  Mr.  George  Trotter,  of  New  York,  and 
his  desire  has  been  to  secure  a  cruising  schooner 
fit  for  anything.  To  this  end  Mr.  Burgess  has 
designed  a  boat  108  feet  over  all,  86  feet  water 
line,  21  feet  9  inches  beam  and  13  feet  draught, 
and  has  given  her  a  powerful  body  and  easy 
lines  forward  and  aft,  which  promise  no  little 
speed  as  well  as  the  best  weatherly  qualities. 
In  her  interior  arrangements  the  boat  is  to  be 
unusually  complete,  so  that  long  voyages  may 
be  made  with  little  sacrifice  of  comfort. 


The  new  rules  of  the  concourse  races  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Homing  Pigeon  Fan- 
ciers will  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  dissat- 
isfaction that  has  existed  under  the  old  methods 
employed  by  many  designing  fanciers,  when  a 
man  who  flew  his  birds,  taking  his  chances  as 
they  came,  was  left  far  behind,  while  the  fancier 
who  picked  out  fine  weather  and  favorable 
winds  was  able  to  record  his  birds  for  diplomas 
or  prizes  with  hardly  any  competition  to  speak 
of.  The  new  methods  proposed  under  concourse 
rules  are,  briefly  :  First,  that  all  birds  belong- 
ing to  Federation  members  residing  in  districts 
embracing  about  100  miles  shall  be  flown  on 
the  same  day.  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
will  form  one  district  ;  New  York,  Newark  and 
vicinity  another,  the  two  districts  liberating 
their  birds  on  the  same  day.  Another  section 
would  have  Boston  as  its  centre,  another  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  another  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Thomas  G.  Stacy,  writing  from  Rome,  says  : 
"  I  witnessed  two  teams  composed  of  monks, 
and,  what  was  more  surprising,  they  played  the 
game  well  and  according  to  the  rules  of  1889, 
using  the  league  ball  and  the  best  of  bats,  masks 
and  breast  protectors.  The  monks  were  attired 
in  their  official  robe,  long  flowing  black  gown,  a 
broad  red  ribbon  tied  around  the  waist  and 
hanging  down  on  one  side,  and  black,  broad- 
rimmed  felt  hats.  Such  an  outfit  is  not  very 
well  adapted  for  a  baseball  uniform,  still  the 
monks  played  a  fairly  good  game.  The  catch- 
ing was  especially  good.  Long  flies  were  al- 
most sure  to  be  gathered  in  by  the  outfielders, 
but  grounders  invariably  went  through  the  in- 
fielders,  who  would  then  gather  up  their  long 
robes  and  scamper  after  the  ball." 


Mr.  J.  C.  Williamson,  president  of  the  Victoria 
league  of  baseball  clubs  in  Australia,  says  that 
baseball  in  the  Antipodes  will  be  ago,  "butit  will 
take  time  to  popularize  it.  At  present  a  league 
of  nine  clubs,  composed  mostly  of  the  cricket 
players  of  the  country,  have  taken  to  the  game. 
The  contests  are  exciting  and  the  scores  are 
kept  pretty  well  down  for  beginners.  In  catch- 
ers we  are  well  fixed,  as  we  have  some  excellent 
wicket  keepers,  and  they  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations for  good  backstops.  Our  pitchers  have 
the  delivery  all  right,  but  have  not  mastered  the 
curve  ball  yet.  I  hardly  think  professional 
baseball  would  pay,  but  among  the  amateurs  it 
promises  to  be  popular." 


On  the  Fishkill  Mountains,  opposite  New- 
burgh,  is  a  freak  of  nature  that  rivals  the 
"Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross"  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  effect  has 
not  been  noticed  until  recently.  From  one  par- 
ticularly favorable  position  in  Newburgh,  when- 
ever there  is  a  light  fall  of  snow,  one  can  see  in 
the  valley  between  the  North  and  South  Bea- 
cons, made  famous  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
a  most  perfect  and  symmetrical  cross,  formed 
by  the  snow  settling  in  a  cross-shaped  de- 
pression. 


Superintendent  Fred.  Mather,  of  the  New 
York  State  Fishery  Commission,  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  re- 
turned to  him  the  sword  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1864,  while  in 
command  of  Company  L,  Seventh  Regiment, 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  The  sword  was 
surrendered  to  Captain  Brewster,  Tenth  Ala- 
bama, in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  his 
death,  when  it  was  returned  to  its  original 
owner. 


The  Virginia  Sporting  and  Athletic  Club  has 
been  incorporated  and  purposes  to  have  the 
largest  and  grandest  sporting  resort  in  the 
United  States.  The  option  on  5,000  acres  of  land 
located  between  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach  has 
been  secured  on  which  to  construct  club  houses, 
stables,  kennels,  pens,  race  tracks  and  gymna- 
siums. It  is  estimated  that  over  %  100,000  will 
be  spent  on  the  grounds  and  plant  alone. 


A  New  Yorker  has  invented  and  is  selling 
novel  suits  for  duck  hunters.  The  suits  are 
made  of  dried  grass  in  the  form  of  a  hood  and 
long  cape.  They  completely  envelop  the  form 
and  make  a  man  look  like  a  haystack,  but  his 
arms  are  free  to  handle  his  gun,  and  it  is  said 
the  most  wary  duck  will  approach  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  wearer. 
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TALKS  WITH  THE  TYRO. 

HERE  are  only  two 
kinds  of  matches 
fit  for  outing 
purposes  —  the 
fusee  wind 
match,  which, 
however,  strikes 
only  on  its  box 
and  is  rather 
expensive  for 
general  use,  and 
the  common, 
old-fas  hioned 
cheap  sulphur 
match  of  any 
-==-  color.    These  do 

not  blow  out  as 
easily  as  the  par- 
lor brands,  are  very  safe 
compared  with  other  sorts 
and  less  likely  to  spoil 
from  wear  or  dampness. 


A  HALF  dozen  rubber  bands  are  handy  things 
to  have  with  you  when  you  start  out  to  whip  a 
stream  and  leave  your  rod  case  behind.  The 
bands  are  easily  carried  and  serve  nicely  to  hold 
your  rod  joints  together  when  your  day's  sport 
is  over  and  the  rod  is  taken  apart.  String  does 
not  answer  the  purpose  as  well  and  a  case  is  in 
the  way.  You  certainly  need  something  to  hold 
the  joints  together  if  you  have  any  walking  to 
do,  unless  you  wish  to  have  them  spreading  out 
and  calling  for  your  constant  attention. 


Always  remove  your  boots  or  shoes  from 
your  feet  when  you  are  about  to  go  to  sleep. 
Your  feet  will  be  warmer  without  the  leather 
when  not  exercising.  My  spaniel  dog  is  trained 
to  sleep  close  to  my  feet  when  spending  a  night 
in  the  duck  boat,  and  I  find  him  an  excellent 
warming  pan. 

* 

*  * 

A  well-made  fly  book  is  of  great  service.  To 
those  who  have  carried  flies  in  a  box  or  any- 
thing but  a  well-made  book  this  is  well  known. 
A  few  favorite  flies  may  be  stuck  in  your  hat, 
but  when  one  is  obliged  to  constantly  handle 
his  entire  supply  the  fly  book  is  the  only  proper 
thing  to  keep  them  in. 

*  * 

When  angling  in  a  boat  on  fresh  water  keep 
quiet  ;  avoid  throwing  things  heavily  on  the 
boat  bottom  or  stepping  heavily  about  and  talk- 
ing loudly.  When  fishing  in  a  boat  on  the  sea 
make  as  much  noise  as  you  like. 

# 

*  * 

Wear  old  clothing  when  boat  fishing,  for  the 
work  is  sure  to  soil  everything  in  the  boat. 
Have  a  cushion  to  sit  on  by  all  means,  and  take 
good  care  you  have  two  towels  with  you,  one  to 
wipe  your  hands  on  while  fishing,  and  the  other 
to  dry  your  hands  and  face  with  after  the  wash 
you  give  yourself  when  the  day  is  over. 
* 

*  * 

To  clean  brass  shells,  immerse  them  in  vine- 
gar.    There   are    many  other   liquids — a  weak 


solution  of  oxalic  acid,  for  instance — that  are 
used,  but  vinegar  is  a  simple  one  and  always 
handy.  Never  clean  the  inside  of  the  shells,  or 
at  least  do  not  polish  the  inside,  for  it  will  inter- 
fere with  the  firm  holding  of  the  wads. 


When  two  persons  are  out  hunting  it  happens 
most  of  the  time — especially  in  the  woods  on  the 
way  to  and  from  the  hunting  ground — that  they 
walk  Indian  file  ;  that  is,  one  after  the  other.  If 
you  happen  to  be  in  the  lead,  my  young  friend, 
make  it  a  practice  to  carry  your  gun  with  its 
muzzle  down  and  its  butt  piece  under  your  arm  ; 
and  should  you  be  the  follower,  have  it  over 
your  shoulder.  Then  you  are  both  safe.  At  all 
times  and  in  all  places  keep  the  gun  muzzle  away 
from  humanity  in  general,  whether  the  gun  be 
loaded  or  unloaded.  There  is  no  excuse  in  the 
plea  that  persons  will  get  in  front  of  your  gun 
or  that  you  didn't  know  the  gun  was  oaded.  It 
is  your  duty  as  a  sportsman  and  as  a  man  to 
keep  the  muzzle  away,  no  matter  what  other 
persons  do  and  no  matter  what  condition  your 
gun  is  in.  The  law  does  not  read  that  a  loaded 
gun  shall  not  be  pointed  at  a  person  ;  it  simply 
says  a  gun  shall  not  be  pointed.  You  can 
always  easily  distinguish  the  tyro  gun  handler 
from  the  practical  sportsman  by  observing  the 
way  the  gun  is  handled.  A  genuine  sportsman 
never  kills  anybody  or  anything  by  accident, 
and  he  looks  upon  the  careless  handler  of  fire- 
arms with  the  same  contempt  shown  to  the  pro- 
fessional market-supplying  pot  hunter. 


When  purchasing  a  gun,  a  rod  or  any  shoot- 
ing and  angling  material,  buy  the  best,  for  it  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Obtain  only  that 
which  is  useful,  and  purchase  nothing  because 
it  is  cheap  or  pretty.  A  good  gun  or  rod  is  hard 
to  break,  compared  with  cheap  goods,  and  when 
they  do  get  out  of  order  they  are  easily  re- 
paired. A  cheap  thing  never  is.  Instead  of 
constantly  buying  cheap  articles  and  breaking 
them,  buy  one  good  thing  at  first.  Besides  be- 
ing less  expensive  they  are  more  remunerative 
— because  you  become  used  to  the  handling  of 
the  same  article — more  safe,  easier  taken  care  of, 
and  always  look  better  and  make  you  appear 
more  substantial  and  sportsman-like.  To  say 
buy  the  best  is  not  grand  advice  for  the  tyro  ; 
every  dealer  will  claim  his  goods  the  best,  of 
course.  However,  a  beginner  can  get  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  gun  or  rod  he  wants  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  immense  catalogues  now 
issued  by  the  leading  dealers  ;  and,  better  still, 
by  applying  to  someone  he  can  trust  and  who  is 
known  to  be  a  practical  handler  of  these  things 
— not  behind  a  counter,  but  in  the  field. 


If  you  should  get  your  feet  wet  never  fear 
any  bad  result  beyond  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing. There  is  no  danger  beyond  that,  unless 
you  sit  quite  still  or  fall  asleep.  You  can  never 
take  cold  from  wet  feet  if  you  walk  and  keep  up 
an  exercise  until  you  obtain  dry  material.  If 
the  water  is  salt  water  there  can  be  no  danger, 
even  if  you  should  keep  the  wet  shoes  on  and 
not  exercise.  Never  put  on  wet  shoes,  socks  or 
any  damp  garment.     There  danger  lurks. 

Charles  Barker  Bradford. 
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THE     GROUSE. 
I.  —  On    the    American    Prairies. 


BY     ED.     W.     SANDYS. 


VERsea,  on  that 
red  -  tinted  is- 
land fragment, 
so  small  upon 
our  maps,  the 
very  name  of 
grouse  calls  up 
visions  of  swell- 
dom in  all  its 
glory  u  p  o  n 
the  famous 
"Twelfth,"  of  August  outings,  of  groups 
of  quietly  earnest  men  at  railway  sta- 
tions, of  guns  and  restless,  excited  dogs  in 
the  care  of  red-faced,  struggling  servants  ; 
of  rapid  Sittings  to  the  moors  and,  if  the 
season  be  a  favorable  one,  of  sport  not 
surpassed  even  in  this  favored  country.* 

We  have  grouse  of  several  varieties 
and  in  unlimited  numbers  in  certain  lo- 
calities, but  while    the  birds   are    larger, 

*  See  article  on  "The  Red  Grouse  of  Scotland,"  page  345. 
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not  one  of  them  can  compare  with  the 
game  red  fellow  of  the  British  Isles, 
judged  fairly  from  a  sportsman's  point  of 
view.  But  happily  our  own  grouse  are 
quite  good  enough  to  furnish  glorious 
sport,  as  even  Englishmen  fresh  from 
the  historic  moors  admit,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  experi- 
enced the  delights  of  prairie  shooting  I 
will  endeavor  to  describe  it  as  enjoyed  by 
myself. 

The  three  varieties  of  grouse  herein 
referred  to  are  but  seldom  styled  such, 
even  by  men  well  informed,  though  they 
are  grouse  and  nothing  else.  The  ruf- 
fed grouse  {Bonasa  umbellus)  is  general- 
ly termed  "  partridge,"  not  infrequently 
"pheasant,"  and  usually,  by  rural  folk, 
"patridge."  His  cousin  of  the  plains,  the 
pinnated  grouse  (Tetrao  columbianus),  is 
universally  known  as  "prairie  chicken," 
a  term  also  applied   to  his  near   relative 
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and  frequent  asso- 
ciate,  the  sharp- 
tailed  grouse  (Te- 
trao  phasianellus), 
though  the  differ- 
ence between  the 
two  will  be  at  once 
apparent,  even  to  a 
careless  observer, 
i  f  specimens  are 
viewed  side  by  side. 
Of  these  three 
varieties  the  ruffed 
is  undeniably  the 
gamier  and  better  bird,  handsomer  in 
plumage  and  shape,  swifter  on  the  wing, 
much  more  difficult  to  shoot,  and  also  bet- 
ter flavored  on  the  board.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  favorite  re- 
sorts are  heavy  forests  or  dense  scrub 
and  brush,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  found 
in  cover  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of 
either  good  work  by  the  dogs  or  fair 
shooting  ;  and,  while  admiring  Bonasa  icm- 
bellus  heartily  and  being  quite  willing  to 
follow  him  into  his  difficult  haunts  and 
take  chances,  still  I'd  think  a  deal  more 
of  him  if  he  could  only  be  induced  to  re- 
side in  a  more  favorable  style  of  habita- 
tion. 

On  certain  occasions — red-letter  days 
for  a  surety — I  have  found  fair  numbers 
of  these  birds  in  moderately  open  thickets 
and  in  growths  of  wild-rose  bushes    and 


briar  patches,  and  then  the  fun  was  fast 
and  free  for  the  time  and  many  old  long- 
standing scores  were  wiped  out.  Ruffed 
grouse,  when  flushed,  invariably  make  for 
the  densest  cover  at  hand,  dodging  be- 
hind the  first  convenient  shelter  in  the 
shape  of  a  tree  trunk,  and  this  trick  has 
saved  many  a  bird's  life.  Even  in  com- 
paratively open  cover  they  are  difficult 
marks,  as  they  fly  very  fast  and  carry  a 
deal  of  shot,  and  unless  clean  killed  are 
apt  to  struggle  away  far  enough  to  be 
lost.  In  their  ordinary  haunts  few  men 
can  kill  half  their  birds.  A  sudden  whir 
of  wings  and  a  vanishing  streak  or  a 
commotion  among  the  tangled  leaves  is 
frequently  the  only  intimation  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  bird,  and  snap  shoot- 
ing naturally  is  the  rule — a  useless  rule, 
too,  in  an  aggravating  number  of  cases. 

With  the  "chickens"  and  the  sharp 
tails  the  conditions  are  different.  Both. 
are  frequenters  of  the  open  prairie,  and, 
though  they  sometimes  haunt  the  brushy 
bluffs  closely,  and  also  seek  shelter  in 
them  when  driven  from  their  feeding 
grounds,  neither  possess  the  speed  nor 
cunning  of  their  ruffed  relative.  They 
are  at  all  times  heavier  and  slower  flyers, 
giving  plenty  of  warning  ere  getting  well 
away,  and  the  cover  on  the  bluffs  is 
rarely  so  dense  as  to  entirely  conceal 
them  when  put  up.  Late  in  the  season 
they    "pack"    in    great    flocks,    and    can 
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then  hardly  be  approached  within  range 
of  anything  but  a  rifle,  but  during  August 
and  September  a  really  good  shot  should 
kill  at  least  fifteen  times  out  of  twenty 
chances,  and  your  "  crack  performer " 
will  do  better  than  this  upon  many  days. 
My  first  chicken  shooting  of  any  con- 
sequence was  enjoyed  in  the  beautiful 
"Badger  State,"  longer  ago  than  I  care  to 
think  about  now,  but  the  birds  may  still  be 
flushed  in  fair  numbers  upon  their  old-time 
grounds.  Many  and  many  a  day  since  has 
that  acquaintance  been  renewed,  to  the 
delight  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
to  the  serious  damage  and  inconvenience 
of  the  parties  of  the  second,  but  that 
first  day  yet  stands  uneclipsed.  For 
some  months  my  headquarters  were  at 
a  comfortable  prairie  farm  house,  some 
eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  and  I  received  my  first  lesson 
in  prairie  shooting  a  la  mode  immediately 
after  my  arrival.  The  farm  house  was 
owned  by  an  elder  brother  whom  I  had 
not  set  eyes  on  for  several  years,  and 
no  sooner  had  my  traps  been  brought 
in  from  the  wagon  that  bore  me  and 
mine  to  his  door  than  he  ordered  a  team, 
of  ponies  and  buckboard  to  be  got  ready 
and  vowed  we  would  shoot  chickens  for 
supper.  It  was  then  nearing  2  o'clock, 
but,  as  I   was  as   keen  as   he,  very  brief 


time  sufficed  for  preparations,  and  I  had 
bundled  into  shooting  togs  and  was  ready 
before  the  team  appeared. 

A  brace  of  heavy  pointers  and  half  a 
dozen  puppies  were  lounging  about  the 
yard,  and  the  sire  of  the  family,  Ross,  a 
grand,  big  dog  of  shapely  make  and  tre- 
mendous power,  was  called  up  to  accom- 
pany the  visitor  for  his  initiation  cere- 
monies. He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  dogs  it  has  been  my  luck  to  shoot 
over  —  a  fast,  high  -  headed  ranger,  yet 
staunch  as  a  rock  and  possessing  a  fault- 
less nose.  The  man-of-all-work  joined 
us,  he  and  my  brother  carrying  heavy  ten- 
gauge  guns  by  noted  makers,  one  being  a 
really  superb  weapon,  and  I  caught  them 
glancing   with 

scarcely  disguised    \J.^  °^^ 

contempt    at    the     j|~^         ft  ^f| 

little  rusty  -  look- 
ing twelve-gauge 
affair  which  I  had 
used  steadily  for 
many  seasons.  But 
if  it  was  a  rum  'un 
to  look  at,~it  was 
a  rare  good  'un  to 
drive  lead,  as  they 
found  out  later. 

The    farm    was 
long  and    narrow 
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and  one  unbroken  stubble  save  at  the 
farther  end,  where  low,  rounding  hills 
bounded  the  view.  These  hills  were 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  scrub 
oak  averaging  about  waist  high,  while 
here  and  there,  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
fifteen  yards,  were  larger  oaks,  giving 
the  whole  a  beautiful  park-like  appear- 
ance. We  drove  slowly  forward  until 
perhaps  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  and  then  the  big  pointer  went 
sailing  away  like  the  wind,  beating  his 
ground  in  a  fashion  that  is  seldom  sur- 
passed, and  I  thought  as  I  watched  him 
that  if  his  nose  was  good  enough  for 
that  pace  and  he  was  staunch  he  must 
indeed  be  "  a  corker."  Nearing  the  edge 
of  the  scrub  oak  he  suddenly  raised 
his  nose  high  in  air,  then  galloped  (!) 
straight  ahead  for  perhaps  fifty  yards 
and  pulled  up  seemingly  in  the  middle  of 
a  stride,  on  a  dead  point.  It  was  a  showy 
bit  of  work,  but  I  did  not  know  the  dog 
as  yet. 

"  Now  then,  tumble  out,  boys,  you  take 
the  shot,"  said  my  brother,  while  a  broad 
grin  shone  on  the  face  of  the  hired  man. 
"  There  are  the  genuine  pinnated  grouse 
and  you  try  'em  all  by  yourself  and  see 
what  you  can  do.  Walk  right  up  to  the 
dog,  he  won't  budge  when  he's  on  chick- 
ens." At  this  last  speech  the  man  laughed 
outright,  and  somehow  I  smelt  danger 
ahead.  I  half  fancied  he  was  laughing 
at  my  gun  and  general  get-up,  and  con- 
sidered me  a  duffer,  or,  as  he  might  have 
put  it,  a  rank  tenderfoot,  but  still  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  some  sort  of  joke 
on,  and  I  felt  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
as  I  neared  the  honest  pointer.  All  un- 
thinkingly I  was  transgressing  their   rule 


by  carrying  my  gun  across  and  in  front  of 
me  in  both  hands  instead  of  with  ham- 
mers cocked,  but  underneath,  on  the  right 
shoulder.  Presently  a  single  bird  got  up 
in  a  hesitating  sort  of  way,  then  flew  leis- 
urely to  the  nearest  oak  tree  The  first 
glance  told  it  was  no  "  chicken "  at  all, 
but  a  ruffed  grouse,  and  the  joke  was  ex- 
plained— they  had  brought  me  out  on 
their  fastest  birds  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing my  measure,  for  right  well  they  knew 
that  covey  fed  there,  and  it  had  been 
carefully  preserved  for  my  special  benefit. 

The  dog  held  his  point  heroically  as  I 
stood  looking,  for  several  dark  patches  in 
the  stubble  betrayed  where  more  birds 
were  crouched.  Think  of  such  a  chance, 
with  ruffed  grouse  of  all  birds  out  in  the 
open  field,  with  never  a  twig  to  bar  a  per- 
fect view  ;  and  think  of  the  delightful 
sensation  to  a  man  fresh  from  the  heavy 
forests  and  tangled  thickets  of  Western 
Ontario  and  constant  practice  at  quail, 
and  these  same  grouse  in  those  difficult 
covers,  to  be  thus  granted  a  chance  at 
such  heretofore  baffling  quarry  !  It  was 
almost  too  good  to  be  true  ;  but  two 
words,  voiced  by  my  brother  behind, 
brought  matters  to  a  climax.     They  were 

"  Gun  shy  !  " 

The  next  moment  I  walked  right  into 
the  lurking  covey  and  sent  them  up  with 
a  roar  of  wings  that  made  one's  blood 
leap.  Two  birds  darted  round  to  the 
right  and  I  dropped  them  almost  at  the 
feet  of  the  jokers,  then  hastily  inserted 
another  shell  and  caught  the  first  bird  as 
he  whirred  out  of  the  tree  in  the  wake 
of  his  rapidly-vanishing  comrades,  going 
swiftly  to  the  scrub — and  the  biters  were 
bitten  ;  beaten  at  their  own  game.  The 
dismay  on  the  face  of  the  crafty  hired 
man  was  a  marvel  to  see  ;  his  eyes  kept 
wandering,  in  a  dazed  sort  of  fashion, 
from  me  to  the  gun  and  then  back  in  such 
a  ludicrous  manner  that  my  brother  and 
I  leaned  against  the  buckboard  and 
laughed  for  a  good  five  minutes.  Finally 
we  got  straightened  up,  and  walked  on 
after  the  birds,  my  -brother  merely  re- 
marking :  "  I  half  expected  something  of 
that  kind.  You've  been  trained  on  quail," 
while  John  insisted  that  I  must  keep  in 
line  and  shoot  in  turn.  John  never  for- 
got that  first  experiment. 

In  the  brush  the  dog  worked  perfectly, 
and  we  had  ideal  shooting  as  long  as  the 
birds  held  out.  Grouse  after  grouse  got 
up  and  was  bowled  over  without  a  miss 
by  anybody,   for    John  was    a   very  fair 
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shot,  and  each  man  knew  that  two  guns 
were  waiting  to  wipe  his  eye  if  he  failed, 
and- so  did  his  prettiest.  Besides,  in  such 
close,  short  cover,  the  birds  flushed  so 
near  and  afforded  such  fair  marks  that 
there  was  hardly  an  excuse  for  missing. 
Eleven  in  all  were  secured,  and,  as  no 
more  could  be  found,  John  was  sent  back 
to  the  house  with  the  fallen  while  we 
drove  away  to  the  open  prairie  in  quest 
of  the  genuine  chickens.  During  the 
course  of  a  somewhat  wide  experience  I 
do  not  think  a  finer  bit  of  ruffed  grouse 
shooting  is  recorded  than  that  first  trial 
of  Wisconsin  covers.  It  was  a  chance 
that  is  but  seldom  afforded,  and  it  will 
outlive  the  memories  of  many  days  when 
heavier  bags  were  made. 

We  drove  as  fast  as  possible,  as  time 
was  precious,  and  again  were  fortunate. 
Reaching  a  level  expanse  of  grass  of  a 
few  miles  in  extent,  known  as  Truax  Prai- 
rie, my  brother  announced  that  chicken 
would  surely  be  found  unless  somebody 
had  shot  over  the  ground  within  a  few 
days,  which  was  very  unlikely.  The  pointer 
ranged  very  wide,  showing  astonishing 
speed  for  so  large  a  dog,  and  he  soon 
proved  that  he  knew  he  was  on  another 
kind  of  game.  For  a  time  we  followed 
him  at  a  brisk  trot,  until  at  last  he  slack- 
ened his  speed  to  a  slow  canter,  then 
halted  and  looked  around  for  us. 


"  There  you  are.  He's  got  them  ;  it's 
chicken  this  time,  sure." 

We  got  down  and  walked  to  him,  and 
then  followed  as  he  drew  on  and  on,  with 
head,  back  and  tail  in  a  true  line,  and 
treading  as  gingerly  as  though  the  ground 
was  hot  to  his  feet.  No  galloping  up  to 
point  now  ;  Ross  was  in  dead  earnest  and 
knew  his  game  and  was  illustrating  his 
style  on  his  favorite  birds.  He  quivered 
in  every  muscle  and  seemed  to  stretch  to 
twice  his  ordinary  length  as  he  slowly  stole 
ahead,  with  twitching  jaws  measuring 
every  breath  and  cautious  feet  lifted  and 
put  down  as  though  he  feared  to  rustle 
one  spear  of  grass  in  his  cat-like  progress. 
At  last  he  stopped  altogether,  stood  rigid 
as  steel  for  a  moment,  then  slowly  flat- 
tened down  upon  his  belly  prone  to  the 
ground.  "  There's  a  lot  of  them  ;  he 
never  does  that  unless  it's  a  big  covey. 
Shoot  and  load  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
don't  move  "  were  my  hurried  instruc- 
tions. A  couple  of  striped  objects  stick- 
ing up  from  the  grass,  and  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  gophers,  caught  my  eye, 
and  presently  I  made  out  the  forms  of 
several  large  birds.  One  rose  with  a 
mighty  buzz  of  pinions  and  a  murmuring,, 
clucking  cry,  and  was  promptly  knocked 
down,  then  another  and  another  followed, 
only  to  meet  a  similar  fate,  and  we  hur- 
riedly reloaded. 
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"Give  it  to  them  —  don't  shoot  so 
quick  !  "  and  a  louder  thunder  of  wings 
followed.  The  air  seemed  full  of  great, 
strong  birds,  and  we  hailed  them — crack  ! 
crack!  crack!  crack!  —  till  the  feathers 
flew  in  clouds.  Yet  another  and  another 
flushed,  while  we  worked  levers  as  fast 
as  men  could  and  poured  in  three  more 
shots.  Then  I  stepped  to  one  side  to 
avoid  the  smoky  curtain  ahead  and  there- 
by flushed  and  got  another,  while  my 
t>rother  smote  a  big  fellow  that  had  al- 
most got  clean  away. 

"  Whew  !     That  was  fun,  eh  ?  " 

"  Fun  !  I  should  say  so — it  was  glori- 
ous !  "  I  was  getting  excited  ;  for  few 
things  will  set  a  chap's  blood  boiling  like 
this  rapid  work.  Nine  beautiful  birds 
were  down  out  of  about  sixteen  flushed, 
and  great,  plump  fellows  they  were, 
barred  with  handsome  shades  of  brown 
and  full  grown  and  strong  as  man  could 
wish  to  see.  They  were  quickly  gathered 
by  men  and  dog,  and,  carrying  them 
liastily  to  the  buckboard,  we  drove  on  in 
search  of  a  new  lot.  A  mile  away  another 
covey  was  found,  and  another  rattling 
fusillade  told  much  the  same  story  be- 
fore the  remorseless  shadows  drew  a  cur- 
tain over  a  right  royal  afternoon's  sport. 

For  the  next  five  weeks  we  shot  con- 
stantly, driving  great  distances  over  the 
prairies,  sometimes  working  the  one  grand 
pointer,  sometimes  having  a  brace  out  at 
■once,  and  again  working  them  alternately, 
and  generally  making  fine  bags,  running 
from  fifteen  to  forty  birds  per  day.  Now 
and  again  we  turned  our  attention  to 
ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and  at  such 
times  sought  the  bushy  terraces  and  pop- 
lar-lined ravines,  or  broad  berry  patches 
and  clumps  of  pine,  beloved  of  Bonasa 
and  Perdix.  When  necessary  we  slept  be- 
neath our  buckboard  or  else  found  quar- 
ters in  farm  houses,  and  those  weeks  were 
weeks  of  huge  content  ;  now  on  the  open 
prairies,  now  among  the  picturesque  Wis- 
consin hills,  gleaming  with  the  gorgeous 
tints  of  the  dying  year.     This  following 


the  dogs  by  buckboard  is  the  universal 
custom  upon  the  prairies.  Great  distances 
have  frequently  to  be  covered,  and  as  you 
must  sometimes  carry  the  dogs,  always  a 
supply  of  water,  and  the  dead  birds,  and 
also  a  couple  of  robes  or  blankets  and 
provisions  for  men  and  animals  if  intend- 
ing to  remain  out  over  night,  a  convey- 
ance of  some  kind  is  essential. 

Last  season  I  shot  over  the  vast  grassy 
seas  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  bet- 
ter grounds  are  not  to  be  found.  Near 
Winnipeg  the  pinnated  grouse  were  plen- 
tiful ;  ruffed  grouse  also  seemed  numerous 
in  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Red  River, 
but  the  shooting  in  the  open  was  so  at- 
tractive that  but  little  time  was  devoted 
to  them.  There  are  also  any  number  of 
sharp-tail  grouse  haunting  the  same  coun- 
try as  the  true  chickens.  Westward  of 
Manitoba  lies  the  province  of  Assiniboia, 
a  game  country  only  inferior  to  its  sister 
province,  Alberta,  lying  still  farther  to  the 
west  and  extending  to  the  summit  of  the 
peerless  Rockies.  Shooting  at  many  points 
by  the  way,  I  finally  halted  at  the  town 
of  Calgary,  near  the  base  of  the  Rockies, 
for  what  my  ranching  friends  would  call 
the  "grand  round  up  on  chickens."  The 
"chickens"  in  this  case  were  sharp  -  tail 
grouse,  equally  as  good  as  the  pinnated. 

Bags  there  were  limited  to  fifty  birds 
per  day,  and  time  and  again  the  number 
might  have  been  secured  twice  over  by 
three  guns  shooting  steadily.  It  makes 
one's  fingers  itch  to  hold  the  gun  again, 
thinkingof  such  shooting,  and  makes  one's 
heart  long  for  the  shaggy  bluffs  and  rust- 
ling grass  of  those  Western  foothills  ;  the 
long  drives  over  the  rolling  prairie  ;  the 
fording  of  the  streams  ;  the  pure,  healthful 
atmosphere  ;  the  staunch,  noble  toilers,  be 
they  setters  or  pointers  ;  the  whir  of  swift 
wings,  and  the  glory  of  stopping  such 
game  in  full  view  of  the  snow-crowned 
monarchs  of  that  magnificent  cordon  of 
mountains.  I  can  hear  the  defiant  "  Tuck- 
tuck-a-tuck  "  of  the  flushed  grouse  as  I 
write. 


II. — The  Red  Grouse  of  Scotland. 

BY    DONALD    CURRIE. 


The  grouse  is  a  pretty  bird  enough 
to  follow  and  toothsome  to  eat  ;  yet 
who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  could  have 
prognosticated  that  it  would  be  a  main 
factor  in  altering  the  whole  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  a  nation  ?   That  it  has 


done  so  no  one  with  even  the  most  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  sport,  can  doubt.  It  has 
made  the  wilderness  of  Scotland  blossom 
like  the  rose,  and  its  waste  places,  barren 
of  mineral  wealth  or  possibilities  of  culti- 
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vation,  yield  to  their  owners  a  money  re- 
turn beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and 
to  their  autumn  occupants  a  harvest  of 
health  of  priceless  value.  Food,  drink, 
and  clothing  the  brain  workers  of  the 
British  Isles  can  buy  in  plenty  ;  it  is  the 
opportunity  of  healthy  outdoor  sport  and 
exercise,  relaxation,  change  and  toilsome 
rest  in  the  pure  air  of  the  hills,  swept  by 
the  breezes  of  the  Northern  seas,  they 
sigh  for  as  a  change,  and  these  the  grouse 
and  Scotland  bring  to  them. 

For  the  grouse  Parliament  suspends  its 
sittings  ;  the  yacht  turns  its  prow  home- 
ward from  many  a  distant  port  ;  society 
quits  the  charms  of  the  Southern  coast 
watering  places,  and  turning  its  back  even 
on  lordly  Goodwood  puts  away  all  its 
pomps  and  vanities  in  dress,  dons  the 
Scottish  homespun  and  the  tailor-made 
gown  and  hies  away  to  the  land  where 
the  heather, 

Wrapping  the  cliff  in  purple  glow 
And  reddening  the  dark  lake  below, 

spreads  mile  on  mile,  the  home  of  the 
grouse  and  of  renewed  health. 

Day  after  day,  as  August  12  draws 
near,  all  the  lines  leading  to  the  North 
bristle  with  evidence  of  sport,  with  groom 
and  horse,  with  dog  and  gun.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  with  just  that  touch 
of  flurry  and  anxiety  which  differentiates 
this  exodus  from  all  others  of  the  year, 
gather  in  nightly  contingents  at  Euston 
Station  and  King's  Cross,  the  two  great 
metropolitan  depots  of  departure,  and 
make  them  at  this  season  a  study  worth 
the  while  of  the  visitor  to  England  to  see. 

Nor  is  the  scene  in  Scotland  less  ani- 
mated or  remarkable.  By  every  line 
crossing  the  border  the  tide  of  emigrants 
comes,  and  by  every  avenue,  railroad, 
steamboat  and  coach  they  spread  them- 
selves through  the  land.  The  streets  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and 
Inverness  proclaim  the  pilgrimage  in  a 
hundred  characteristics,  and  from  the 
borders  of  Perth  to  the  extremities  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty  the  buzz  of  expecta- 
tion and  the  scurry  of  an  early  antici- 
pated occupation  fill  castle  and  hall, 
lodge,  inn  and  cottage.  The  keeper  who 
has  spent  his  long  and  solitary  winter 
in  the  snow-bound  valleys  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness,  where 

On  the  rude  cliff  with  frosty  spangles  gray, 

Weak  as  the  twilight,  glooms  the  solar  ray, 

or  upon  the  Western  Islands,  which 
Black's  "  Princess  of  Thule  "  and  other 
works     have    made    universal    property, 


sees  his  harvest  of  satisfaction  and  glory 
approaching  ;  now  his  long  vigils  and  the 
ceaseless  tramp  of  observation  will  yield 
their  fruit  in  many  a  day  of  such  sport  as 
is  only  to  be  ensured  by  the  pertinacity  of 
preparation  to  which  he  has  devoted  him- 
self. And  with  that  keen  sense  of  antici- 
pation which  only  a  sportsman  can  feel 
he  hastens  to  meet  fellow  sportsmen 
in  whom  wealth  has  not  palled  the  natu- 
ral instinct,  and  whose  correspondence 
through  the  winter  has  been  the  one 
touch  with  the  outer  world  which  has 
kept  the  keeper  and  his  faithful  hench- 
men in  good  cheer. 

True,  there  are  districts  in  England 
where  the  red  grouse  thrives,  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire,  to  wit,  but  then  the  moors 
there  are  in  districts  which,  unlike  Scot- 
land's, have  yielded  mineral  sources  of 
wealth  to  their  owners  and  placed  them 
thereby  so  far  above  any  pecuniary  ne- 
cessity as  to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  they  will  ever  be  tempted 
to  part  with  their  personal  enjoyment  of 
their  good  sporting  fortune  ;  and  in  no 
other  part  of  Europe  is  red  grouse  obtain- 
able. "  The  lone  and  lovely  ptarmigan  " 
inhabits  the  semi-Arctic  regions  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  capercailzie  has  found  its  last 
home  in  the  forests  of  Sweden  ;  but  the 
red  grouse  is  of  Scotland,  and  of  that 
alone.  Not  even  America  can  be  laid 
under  contribution  in  aid.  True,  it  has 
grouse  within  its  borders  even  yet,  though 
in  so  sadly  a  restricted  area  that  even  the 
pinnated  grouse — the  prairie  hen  of  com- 
mon parlance — has  been  driven  back  step 
by  step  until  it  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with 
east  of  Indiana,  and  the  ruffed  grouse, 
though  abundant  over  a  wide  area  from 
Canada  to  the  Southern  States,  is  a  forest 
bird. 

Another  powerful  influence  in  popular- 
izing the  grouse  in  Scotland  was  doubt- 
less the  inherent  loveliness  of  the  scenery 
in  which  it  is  pursued,  and  the  glamor  by 
which  a  school  of  writers — of  whom  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  Burns  and  Scott  may 
be  taken  to  be  typical  representatives — 
have  surrounded  the  district. 

Bold,  yet  with  a  softness  of  outline 
more  pleasant  than  the  Alps  ;  rugged,  yet 
clothed  with  a  wealth  of  color  unsurpassed 
by  the  gorgeous  East ;  wild,  yet  enriched 
by  a  foliage  of  delicacy  and  variety  which 
robs  it  of  half  its  wildness  ;  remote,  yet 
so  indented  on  its  sea-bound  coasts  and  so 
interspersed  with  inland  lakes  as  to  be 
penetrable  in  all  directions  ;  the  moors  in 
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their  silent  grandeur  may  well  have  in- 
spired the  painter  and  the  poet,  and  have 
become  an  ever-increasing  attraction  to 
that  class  of  sportsmen  who  combine  the 
instincts  of  both. 

The  moors !  all  hail,  ye  changeless,  ye  sublime  ! 
That  seldom  hear  a  voice,  save  that  of  Heaven  ! 
Scorners   of   chance   and    fate,  and   death   and 

time, 
But    not    of    Him  whose  viewless    hand    hath 

riven 
The     chasms     through    which    thy     mountain 

streams  are  driven  ! 
How  like  a  prostrate  giant,  not  in  sleep, 
But  listening  to  his  beating  heart,  ye  lie  ! 
With  wood  and  wind  dread  harmony  ye  keep  ! 
Ye  seem  alone  beneath  the  boundless  sky  ; 
Ye  speak,  are  mute,  and  there  is  no  reply. 

The  pictures  which  Colonel  Thornton 
gives  in  his  "  Sporting  Tour,"  published 
as  far  back  as  1804,  of  those  bygone  days, 
are  not  only  very  interesting  but  very 
instructive.  We  follow  him  from  his 
Yorkshire  home  through  Kelso  and  over 
the  Tweed ;  through  Edinboro'  and  by 
Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Tay  to  "  Straits  " 
in  Strathsay,  and  we  seem  to  look  back, 
not  one  but  several  centuries,  to  that  al- 
most yesterday  when  he  had  to  camp  out 
in  tents  and  drive  his  own  cows  with  him 
for  milk  supply  ;  when  he  and  two  other 
sportsmen  were  the  only  three  in  all 
Scotland  from  over  the  border  on  pleas- 
ure intent ;  when  the  shooting  and  fishing 
were,  as  they  are  to-day  in  the  trout 
streams  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  teeming 
waters  of  the  great  Northwest,  free,  or 
if  permission  is  necessary,  to  ask  is  to 
have. 

We  look  into  his  tent  at  night  and  find 
him  regaling  his  brother  sportsman  with 
a  hodge  podge,  broiled  trout  and  salmon, 
reindeer  tongue,  cold  fawn,  brandered 
moor  game,  Cheshire  cheese,  moor  game 
gizzards,  liquors,  port  (imperial,)  Jamaica 
rum  punch,  with  fresh  limes,  porter,  etc., 
and  we  smile  over  his  tribulations,  his 
sheer  despair  at  times  from  damp  among 
his  powder  at  home  and  wind  in  the  field 
compelling  him  to  abandon  his  flint  gun,  for 
"  not  once  in  four  times  could  the  fire 
reach  the  powder,"  and,  in  lieu  thereof, 
he  takes  out  his  hawks,  with  which,  in- 
deed, during  the  whole  season,  he  killed 
more  birds  than  with  the  gun.  The  pic- 
tures which  are  continually,  tho'  incident- 
ally, given  of  the  gun  and  its  troubles 
are  exceedingly  curious,  and  some  of  the 
opinions,  to  a  modern  grouse  sportsman, 
will  seem  little  less  than  heretical. 

Of  the  gun  he  grows  at  times  aweary, 
and   of   the    rod,    too  ;    in  his   hawks  he 


takes  pleasure.  But  it  is  dogs  of  which 
he  never  tires  ;  they  are  his  perpetual  joy 
and  their  work  his  continuous  paean  of 
praise  :  no  truer  sportsman  ever  shot 
over  one,  and  no  lover  of  the  dog  ever 
rendered  it  more  eloquent  or  deserved 
tribute.  "Upon  the  dog,"  he  records,  "  I 
conceive  the  great  pleasure  and  elegance 
of  shooting  depend;"  and  so  it  is  still, 
but  it  is  in  the  dogs,  not  bought  of  the 
velveteen  -  coated  gentry  who  lie  in  wait 
for  the  modern  greenhorn,  but  home  bred 
and  home  trained  to  keep  their  eye  on 
their  master's  every  look,  gesture  and 
word  ;  to  range  on  command,  and  on  that 
only  ;  to  cover  every  inch  of  the  ground 
in  crossings  and  recrossings,  and  to  ex- 
hibit all  that  intelligence  which  man  alone 
can  convey  to  the  lower  animals.  Yet  it 
is  to  the  instincts  which  nature  has  im- 
planted in  the  dog — the  keen  sense  of 
smell,  by  which  he  tracks  ;  the  faultless 
caution  with  which  he  approaches,  and 
the  trembling  excitement  which  fixes  him 
like  a  statue  as  he  "points"  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  game — that  man  is  after  all 
mainly  indebted.  It  is  in  Scotland  that 
the  pointer  may  still  be  found  at  his  best : 
sleek  of  coat,  with  fine  and  soft  ears, 
a  good  poll,  open  nostril  ;  as  straight  in 
the  foreleg  as  a  gun  barrel,  and  as  crook- 
ed in  his  hind  legs  as  the  proverbial 
donkey ;  tapering  of  tail,  agile,  gentle 
and  strong  :  they  have  a  warm  place  in 
every  sportsman's  heart,  though  not  so 
warm  a  one  as  the  Gordon  setter,  the  spe- 
cial product  of  the  Highlands. 

There  have  been  three  distinct  periods 
or  processes  in  the  development  of 
grouse  shooting,  and  three  distinct 
schools  of  sportsmen  resulting  from 
them. 

The  first  period  was  one  which,  roughly 
speaking,  may  be  described  as  that  which 
was  alone  practiced  antecedent  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  percussion  cap,  when  the 
sportsman  worked  either  singly,  or  at 
most  in  twos,  with  his  faithful  and  well- 
trained  dogs.  Of  this  class  were  the  men 
who,  when  they  set  out,  fixed  on  some 
burn,  some  cool  and  grassy  spring,  or 
some  hill  summit  which  commanded  a 
fair  view,  as  the  extremity  of  their  day's 
excursion,  killing  what  birds  came  in 
their  way,  and  noting  those  hundred  in- 
cidents of  earth  and  sky,  of  scenery  and 
of  nature  which  make  such  days  a  per- 
petual pleasure. 

For  such  not  only  was  there  sport  in 
the  game  and  pleasure  in  the  chase,  but  the 
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HERE   THEY   COME  ! 


joy  forever  in  the  things  of  beauty  spread 
around  them.  The  golden  -  blossomed 
whin  bush  spreads  its  mantle  of  sunshine 
to  their  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
eyes  ;  they  detect  the  little  fairy  trien- 
talis  springing  up  between  the  heather. 
For  them  the  thymy  mound  flings  unto 
the  winds  its  morning  incense.  They 
watch  the  bluebells  waving  on  the  hill- 
side— the  true  bluebell  of  Scotland,  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  blue  hyacinth — and 
each  and  all  yield  to  them  a  passing 
pleasure  no  less  keen  than  sport ;  for 
them  the  lilies, 

Stilly  and  light,  their  silver  vases  rest 

In  quivering  sleep    upon  the  water's  breast  ; 

and  they  see  in  the  heather,  through  a 
very  ocean  of  which  they  wend  their  way, 
"the  purple  seas  that  have  no  shore." 
Thus  they  spent  their  days,  often  extend- 
ing them  so  that,  ere 
their  return,  with 
their  modest  five  or 
six  brace, 

The  moon's  refulgent 

lamp  of  night, 
O'er    heaven's    clear 

azure    spread     her 

trackless  light. 

Such  men  are  prob- 
ably not  fewer  now 
than  of  yore ;  they 
are  only  less  noticed 
in  the  greater  army 
of  more  fashionable 
amateurs,  that  is  all. 

The  next  develop- 
ment marked  the  ap- 
proaching feverish 
tendency  of  the  age, 
and  it  points  the 
moral  that  sports- 
men are  born  and 
not  made.  Oppor- 
tunity   and    wealth 


THREE    OF   OUR    FRIENDS. 


may  make  a  butcher,  but  they  never 
make  a  sportsman.  The  sort  of  man 
who  would  send  out  four  pairs  of  dogs 
(dogs  which  did  not  even  know  him),  each 
four  attended  by  two  gillies  carrying  the 
guns,  and  then  himself  mount  a  nimble 
pony,  and  as  each  pair  of  dogs  pointed 
this  sportsman  (save  the  mark  !)  would 
ride  from  one  to  the  other  pair  of  gun- 
carrying  gillies,  blaze  away  and  ride  off 
to  the  next  pair  which  gave  evidence  of 
having  game  in  front  of  them — such  men 
might  have  the  gratification  of  reading  in 
the  Field  that  there  fell  to  their  own  gun 
"  200  brace  of  grouse.  Such  an  enormous 
bag  as  is  probably  without  a  parallel  !  " 
But  such  men  are  no  more  sportsmen  than 
are  slaughterers  of  the  dove  from  the  traps 
at  Hurlingham. 

Over  the  third  and  latest  development, 
i.  e.,  "driving,"  there  has  been  a  constant 
warfare.  That  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  it  as  a  means,  and  perhaps  late  in 
the  season,  when  the  birds  begin  to  gath- 
er in  packs,  the  only  means,  of  killing  off 
that  bete  noir  of  the  sportsman,  "  the  old 
cock,"  no  one  can  dispute  ;  for  no  sports- 
man and  no  dog  can  ever  get  within 
reach  of  him,  and  if  point  shooting  alone 
is  practiced  all  the  fruitful  birds  will  be 
shot,  none  but  the  sterile  will  be  left,  and 
we  shall  have  in  nature  what  happens  to 
a  country  when  its  robust  are  either  killed 
in  warfare  or  emigrate — a  withered  and 
diseased  population.  Driving  may  not 
yield  to  the  actual  participator  of  the 
day,  who  merely  blazes  away  in  a  battery 
as  if  fighting  for  life,  the  pleasure  deriv- 
able from  more  primitive  sport  ;  still  it 
does,  for  its  successful  planning  and 
preparation  necessitate  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  ability  and  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  the  keep- 
ers. They  must,  to  be  successful, 
practice  it  many  a  day  over  in 
the  winter,  they  must  note  then 
the  flights  and  directions  which 
the  birds  will  take  and  lay  their 
summer  plans  and  build  their 
summer  batteries  accordingly ; 
for  it  is  a  curious  feature  of 
grouse  life  that  there 
are  some  places  they 
will  not  fly  over,  and 
.there  are  other 
shoulders  round 
which  they  will  uni- 
formly swing,though 
it  be  through  the 
Valley  of  Death. 
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On  the  whole  there  appears  to  be  more 
justification  than  mere  fashion  for,  at  least, 
occasional  driving,  and  that  it  must  be  so 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
practiced  over  the  moors  of  the  Dukes  of 
Buccleuch  and  Rutland,  Devon  and  others, 
much  too  keen  sportsmen  and  too  far 
above  the  necessity  of  large  slaughter  for 
slaughter's  sake,  or  merely  for  fashion's, 
to  make  it  at  all  doubtful  but  that  they 
and  their  skilled  advisers  see  positive 
advantages  in  it  to  sport  itself.  It  has 
its  staunch  champions,  too,  among  lesser 
sportsmen,  men  who  can  feel  in  it  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase  which  robs  it  of 
its  grossness.  If  all  who  participated  in 
"  driving  "  were  sportsmen  as  keen  as  their 
Blackwood  apologist  the  pleasure  would 
be  vivid,  for  the  description  is  certainly 
so.     Of  course  driving  is  not  possible  on 


around ;  but  hark  !  far  away  up  the 
breeze  is  wafted  the  echoes  of  the  well- 
known  cry  "  M-a-a-ark,"  and  suddenly, 
yet  far  off  on  the  sky  line  of  the  valley,  a 
small  pack  settle,  like  a  flash  of  broom. 
No  one  had  seen  them  rise,  but  it  is 
enough  for  us  ;  we  grasp  the  breechload- 
ers unconsciously,  for  we  know  that  the 
game  has  begun. 

Another  wait,  with  eyes  strained  to  the 
horizon  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  and  at 
length,  on  the  crest  of  the  second  hill,  we 
catch  the  first  flutter  of  the  white  flags, 
and  see  before  them  a  far-off  swirl  of  birds. 
More  flags  on  each  side  toward  the  centre 
come  rapidly  into  view,  until  we  can  trace 
the  horseshoe  line  through  nearly  all  its 
course,  and  see  large  bodies  of  birds 
gathering  in  the  valley,  while  nearer  and 
nearer  comes  the  measured  sound,  "  Mark  ! 


WHIR-R-R  ! 


some  estates,  and  it  is  not  to  be  indulged 
anywhere  without  all  the  drilling  and 
preparation  of  birds  and  gillies  we  have 
mentioned,  but  this  and  all  other  things 
being  prepared,  and  the  batteries  duly 
arranged  and  built,  let  us  imagine  our- 
selves, with  its  apologists,  upon  the  moor 
on  a  morning  in  early  September,  when 
dogs  and  loaders  have  been  distributed 
through  all  the  range  of  batteries,  and 
the  drivers  long  since  stationed,  in  horse- 
shoe formation,  on  the  extreme  limits  of 
our  sporting  rights. 

Ensconced  in  the  first  battery  we  di- 
vide the  first  half  hour  between  the  fra- 
grant weed,  the  retriever  and  the  keeper, 
busy  arranging  everything  to  hand.  Half 
an  hour  passes  and  not  a  sound  breaks 
the  stillness,  except  the  bees'  busy  hum 
to  and  fro   in  the   heather  which  lies  all 


mark  !  "  Hark  !  Suddenly  a  shot  on  the 
extreme  right  announces  that  the  ball  is 
opened. 

Another  and  another,  and  before  we 
have  time  to  think  our  first  two  bar- 
rels have  gone.  But  although  the  middle 
of  the  line  is  sure  to  get  its  turn,  it  is 
not  just  yet  ;  the  shouting  of  the  drivers 
waxes  harder,  birds  by  the  twos  and  threes 
are  creeping  over  the  heather  tops,  com- 
ing straight  at  us,  neck  and  breast  gleam- 
ing red  and  bright  in  the  sun.  Some 
settle,  others  take  their  place,  till  all  the 
foreground  is  alive  with  grouse,  and  the 
supreme  moment  is  at  hand.  Bang ! 
bang  !  bang  !  thud  !  thud  !  thud  !  as  by 
us  they  go  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  Gun  after  gun  goes  faster  and 
faster  as  the  birds  stream  by,  here  a  pack, 
there  twos  and  threes,  straight  as  arrows 
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and  swift  as  the  north  wind,  over  us,  at 
our  heads,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  in 
front,  the  cannonade  roaring  along  the 
whole  line,  through  .which  they  must 
come  though  all  the  guns  of  Waterloo 
were  pouring  a  hail  of  lead  through  them. 
Such,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  as  the 
birds  are  driven  now  this  way  and  that 
way,  is  the  modern  "  drive." 

Yet  the  entry  of  all  the  armed  hosts 
who  have  invaded  the  sporting  grounds 
of  Scotland  has  not  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
terminating the  head  of  game  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  in  all  probability  increased 
it,  for,  concurrently  with  the  sportsman 
who  kills  and  as  a  corollary  to  him,  has 
come  an  equal  army  of  gamekeepers,  whose 
principal  business  has  been  to  wage  war 
on  the  natural  enemies  of  the  grouse — 
the  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  crow,  the  raven, 
the  magpie,  the  jay,  the  fox,  the  marten, 
the  wildcat,  the  weasel,  the  stote  and  all 
such  outlaws — enemies  before  whose  cease- 
less greed  and  cruel  tooth  and  cunning 
greater  numbers  fell  in  the  days  innocent 
of  the  gun  than  now  fall  by  it.  Against 
these  the  keeper  wages  a  continual  and 
deadly  war  ;  by  fire  and  traps  he  perse- 
cutes them  through  the  year. 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  gun  without 
the  corresponding  presence  of  the  vermin 
trap  which  has  played  such  havoc  with 
the  indigenous  game  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  they  may  pass  laws  as  rigorous 
as  ever  they  can  conceive  them — and  how 
rigorous  some  of  them  are  our  anti-game 
law  leagues  on  the  English  side  of  the 
water  would  be  amazed  to  find — yet  they 
will  never  have  game  either  preserved 
where  it  still  is,  or  restored  to  its  afore- 
time homes,  until  the  poacher  in  fur  and 
feather  is  brought  under  a  discipline  as 
well  as  the  poacher  in  boots  and  moc- 
casins. Given  this  preservation  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  head  of  game 
which,  in  haunts  natural  to  it,  will  de- 
velop. One  limit  there  is,  however,  and 
that  is  the  limit  against  excess  which  na- 
ture sets  against  the  breaking  of  her  rules: 
if  the  head  of  game  is  developed  to  the 
abnormal  proportions  which  modern  van- 
ity for  big  bags  sometimes  carries  it, 
there  is  sure  to  come  the  Nemesis  of 
disease — the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  set 
running  backward.  The  sportsman  must 
work  with  them  and  not  against  them,  and 
if  he  artificially  kills  off  the  vermin,  which 
in  a  state  of  nature  would  keep  down  the 
head  of  game,  then,  too,  he  must  keep  down 
the  head  of  game  artificially,  by  judicious 


and  timely  shooting,  or  his    moors    will 
sicken  and  he  will  wonder  why. 

That  the  balance  is  sometimes  kept  and 
sometimes  neglected  is  evidenced  by  the 
widely-varying  records  made  by  men  of 
even  merits  as  shots  over  land  which,  in 
its  natural  advantages,  presents  similarly 
favorable  material.  Take  two  instances 
of  the  year  1872,  perhaps  the  year  of  the 
most  general  abundance  on  record.  Even 
then  individual  estates  were  barren,  from 
ill  -  regulated  stocking,  while  others  af- 
forded phenomenal  sport  :  on  one  estate 
as  many  as  2,626  brace  falling  to  the  guns 
in  one  day,  423  falling  to  the  gun  of  that 
veteran  sportsman,  Lord  Walsingham ; 
while  Archibald  Forbes,  on  moors  in  the 
same  district,  with  two  other  fair  shots,  in 
a  long  day's  drawing,  shot  between  them 
but  four  brace  and  a  half.  Of  course, 
other  things  may  have  contributed  some- 
what to  this  disparity,  for  notoriously  no 
sport  is  so  subject  to  variableness  as 
grouse  shooting,  from  a  variety  of  reasons, 
climatic  and  otherwise.  One  day  may  be 
as  calm  and  as  hot  as  a  becalmed  ship's 
deck  in  the  tropics  ;  another  day,  "  wind 
upon  wind  in  endless  tempests  roll." 

When  season  is  compared  with  season, 
greater  disparities  are  like  enough  to 
make  themselves  disagreeably  apparent, 
a  disparity  arising  in  the  main  from  the 
climatic  influences  in  the  breeding  season, 
which  vary  so  from  year  to  year  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  that  is  unpropitious 
no  amount  of  trapping  can  redeem  the 
moor  from  showing  it.  One  season,  like 
that  of  1858,  may  be  so  unproductive  that 
the  whole  range  of  the  hills  of  Dunma- 
glass  and  Aberchalder  will  yield,  to  such 
sportsmen  as  Sir  H.  de  Trafford,  not  a 
single  bird  ;  to  Captain  Scott  one  bird, 
and  to  A.  de  Trafford  one  bird,  while  of 
the  906  head  of  game  shot  on  Lord 
Seafield's  estates  in  Glen  Urquhart  only 
two  grouse  fell  to  eight  guns  in  four  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  comes  a  year 
like  1882,  when  seven  guns  in  four  days 
on  the  Wemmergell  Moors  of  Sir  F.  A. 
Millbank  shot  4,833  grouse. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  such  records 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  modern 
sportsman,  who  makes  them,  works  under 
conditions  and  with  material  which  give 
him  the  advantage  over  his  early  prede- 
cessor, to  which  he  is  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, indebted  for  his  apparent  prowess. 
It  is  quite  questionable  whether  there  is 
half  the  real  personal  skill  and  sportsman- 
like ability  necessary  to  kill,  with  double 
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barrel  breechloaders,  500  birds  driven 
toward,  over  or  by  you  again  and  again, 
as  was  required  in  1801,  when,  armed  with 
a  single-barreled  flint  gun,  "  which  some- 
times missed  fire  eight  times  in  succes- 
sion," a  sportsman  in  Inverness,  single 
handed,  killed  fifty-two  brace  in  one  day, 
never  killing  a  bird  sitting  or  more  than 
one  bird  at  a  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  even  roughly 
what  is  the  annual  sum  paid  for  rental, 
but  from  the  area  in  the  market  and  the 
average  rent  paid  it  cannot  be  less  than 
$3,000,000  a  year  for  rent  alone,  and  rent 
does  not  half,  or  nearly  half,  cover  the 
outlay  the  modern  sportsman  must  under- 
take. He  must  look  back  with  longing 
to  the  days  of  primitive  innocence,  when 
to  ask  was  to  get  "  free  "  leave  ;  and  even 
at  those  still  dark  ages  in  the  "thirties," 
when  the  owner  of  Glen  Urquhart  was 
satisfied  with  a  modest  $500,  where  now 
he  reaps  a  harvest  of  $10,000,  and  Mon- 
aghlia,  one  of  the  very  first  let,  which  now 
produces  $2,500  a  year,  was  gladly,  with- 
in quite  modern  times,  let  for  $150,  and 


so  the  scale  runs  through  all  the  land, 
Glenmoliston  and  Erchless  Castle  each 
yield  thirty  times  the  sporting  rental  they 
did  as  many  years  ago  ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  letting  value  of 
the  whole  country  has  been  doubled  by  this 

Bird  of    the    wilderness,   lithesome   and    cum- 

berless, 
Singing  his  matins  o'er  moorland  and  sea. 

Where  the  process  will  stop  if  the  ex- 
ample set  by  a  few  of  America's  earliest 
merchant  princes  is  followed,  there  is  no 
prophesying. 

There  is  one  grain  of  comfort  in  all 
this — that  it  means  not  the  destruction 
but  the  preservation  of  the  gamiest  bird 
that  ever  whirred  on  the  wing  amid  the 
loveliest  scenery  that  ever  refreshed  the 
mental  powers  of  the  toilers  in  the  modern 
mills  of  fate,  the  relentless  demands  of 
which  would,  but  for  an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Scotland,  grind  out  the  very  love  of 
nature  from  their  soul  and  leave  them  but 
exhausted  volcanoes,  with  all  their  facul- 
ties burned  up  to  useless  and  senseless 
cinders. 
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The  Mission  of 
San  Andr eo,  in 
Southern  Cali- 
fornia, has  for 
eighty  years  been 
in  ruins.  It  stands 
upon  a  slight  ele- 
vation, its  broken 
outlines  and  som- 
bre gray  masses 
defined  against  a 
backgro  u  nd  — 
''  green  during  the 
rainy  season  and 
golden  brown  in 
the  summer  time 
—  of  the  gently 
sloping  foothills. 
Below  it  lies  the 
little  Mexican  village  to  which  it  has 
given  a  name,  and  two  miles  to  west- 
ward, a  glittering  line  on  the  horizon,  is 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

San  Andreo  was  the  scene  of  marvelous 
activity  a  century  ago,  but  now  the  long 
days  pass   dreamily  by  and  the  only   ex- 


citement is  occasioned  by  a  visit  from 
some  tourist,  archoeologically  inclined, 
whom  the  beautiful  desolation  of  the  mis- 
sion has  drawn  away  from  the  general 
course  of  travel. 

It  is  indeed  a  magnificent  ruin — well 
worth  a  visit — with  its  roofless  corridors, 
its  quaint  bell  niches  and  its  half -de- 
molished tower.  The  earthquake  which 
wrought  its  destruction  did  not  entirely 
mar  its  nobility  of  outline,  and  around  the 
inner  court,  where,  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  the  pageants  were  held,  the  long- 
arched  galleries  still  stand. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  a  little  adobe  house 
in  the  village  of  San  Andreo,  lived  Fran- 
cisco Montana,  or  "  Tito  "  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called,  a  loose-jointed  Mexicano, 
perhaps  eighteen  years  old.  Tito  had 
found  the  secret  of  eternal  youth,  for 
though  a  man  in  stature  he  had  the  heart 
and  the  mind  of  a  child.  He  was  loco 
(crack  brained)  his  mother  said,  and  it 
was  the  custom  in  the  village  to  treat 
him  with  that  kindly  tolerance  which  is 
born  of  pity.     No  matter  how  strangely 
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Tito  behaved  he  was  sure  to  be  forgiven. 
Even  when  he  forgot  to  bend  the  knee 
before  the  Host  in  the  little  chapel  his 
blasphemy  was  excused.  He  was  deaf 
from  his  birth,  and  consequently  his  stock 
of  words  was  even  more  meagre  than  the 
conceptions  they  sought  to  express.  God 
and  the  devil  and  Jesu,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  padre  and  the  saints,  his  mother 
and  the  people  of  San  Andreo  —  these 
comprised  Tito's  world. 

Not  far  from  the  house  of  the  Senora 
Montana,  Tito's  mother,  lived  her  friend 
the  Senora  Arevalo,  who  had  a  daughter 
named  Violante.  Now  Violante  was  not 
so  fat,  nor  so  brown,  nor  so  stolid  as 
most  of  the  Mexican  girls.  Her  face  was 
very  pretty,  and  she  had  a  waist  as  slim 
as  any  Americana's,  and  any  girl  might 
have  envied  her  big,  shining  brown  eyes. 

While  their  mothers  sat  together  mak- 
ing coritas  to  sell  to  the  tourists  Tito  and 
Violante  would  romp  the  whole  day  long. 
Sometimes  they  hunted  for  tarantulas  and 
trap-door  spiders  on  the  foothills  ;  some- 
times they  played  hide  and  seek  among 
the  dark  crannies  of  the  mission  ruins, 
and  sometimes  they  would  throw  stones 
into  the  tule  swamps,  just  to  see  the  cloud 
of  blackbirds  rise  with  a  noise  like  a 
great  wind  and  settle  again  upon  the  slen- 
der, swaying  reeds.  They  talked  but  lit- 
tle together,  these  two  campaueros,  for  it 
made  Violante's  throat  ache  to  speak  so 
that  Tito  could  hear.  He  followed  where 
she  led,  like  a  patient,  frisky  dog,  and 
gladly  carried  all  the  burdens  and  per- 
formed all  the  tasks  in  obedience  to  her 
will. 

But  when  she  grew  older,  Violante  no 
longer  cared  to  play.  Her  thoughts  were 
taken  up  with  other  things — dresses  and 
dances  and  the  like — and  poor  Tito  was 
left  to  find  diversion  for  himself.  He 
could  have  continued  child's  games  for- 
ever with  Violante  for   a  playmate  ;  but 


gradually  he  gave  up-romping,, 
and  spent  his  idle  days  in  ram- 
bling aimlessly  about,  or  sitting 
in  the  sun  on  his  mother's  door- 
step, from  where  he  could  occa- 
sionally see  Violante  as  she  moved 
about  her  work. 

Violante  had  a  sweet,  strong 
voice,  and  the  padre  taught  her 
to  sing  the  mass  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. Though  the  girl  did  not 
understand  the  Latin  words  she 
loved  the  sacred  melodies,  and 
Tito  never  tired  of  sitting  in  his. 
mother's  wooden  pew  near  the  figure  of 
Jesu  and  listening  while  Violante  sang. 
Her  tones  sounded  to  him  no  louder  than 
the  warbling  of  a  far-off  meadow  lark 
might  seem  to  one  with  perfect  hear- 
ing ;  but  this  seat  in  the  little  chapel 
close  to  the  crucified  Jesu,  with  Vio- 
lante's voice  vibrating  in  his  dulled  ears, 
was  Tito's  heaven. 

One  sunny  morning  while  Tito  lay 
drowsing  among  the  mallow  which  riots 
over  the  slope  in  front  of  the  mission  he- 
was  roused  by  footsteps,  Half  rising,  he 
watched  the  approaching  stranger — a 
young  man  in  the  garb  of  a  bicyclist, 
wheeling  his  machine  beside  him  up  the 
twisted  path  toward  the  ruin.  His  cordu- 
roy knickerbockers  were  the  worse  for 
wear  ;  his  soft  flannel  shirt  had  lost  its 
freshness.  Evidently  he  had  come  a  con- 
siderable distance  that  morning,  for  the 
dust  had  collected  upon  his  broad  shoul- 
ders. His  jacket  was  strapped  beneatb 
the  seat  on  his  bicycle. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  the  stranger,  sighting 
Tito,  who,  half  hidden  by  the  luxuriant 
weeds,  was  smiling  with  infantile  confi- 
dence.    "  Hullo  !     Como  esta  ?  " 

This  greeting,  delivered  in  Anglicized 
Spanish,  was  wasted  upon  Tito,  who  did 
not  hear.  His  face,  covered  with  the 
down  of  adolescence,  yet  wearing  that  in- 
fantile smile,  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a 
monstrosity. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  commented  the  new  comer, 
"  I  see  ! — Loco.  He  looks  a  little  bit  like 
Velasquez'  "Laughing  Peasant"  —  poor 
fool  !  " 

After  finding  a  secluded  corner  for  his 
wheel,  the  visitor  began  his  inspection  of 
the  ruin.  Tito  followed  him,  and  together 
they  climbed  on  the  heaps  of  stone  and 
mortar  to  reach  a  favorable  point  of  ob- 
servation. When,  after  difficult  climbing, 
they  gained  the  top  of  the  main  wall,  a. 
noble  prospect  lay  below  them. 
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Pointing  toward  the  west,  Tito  spoke  : 

"  Pacific  !  " 

Turning  then  with  a  sweeping  gesture, 
which  included  the  mesa  and  the  hill  slopes 
and  the  far-off  purple  mountains,  he  spoke 
again  : 

"  California  !  " 

This  comprised  Tito's  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  world. 

Overhead — arched,  blue  immensity.  Be- 
low—  grand,  even  in  its  decay  —  lay  the 
crumbling  mission,  a  symbol  of  the  finite, 
doomed  to  return  gradually  during  the 
lapse  of  centuries  to  the  dust  from  which 
it  was  formed.  The  village,  with  its 
many  tumble-down  dwellings,  seemed  but 
a  part  of  the  general  ruin.  The  stranger, 
impressed  by  the  melancholy  scene,  gazed 
silently,  twisting  between  his  fingers  a 
spray  from  the  hardy  shrub  which  had 
taken  root  in  the  accumulated  mould  on 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

And  now  Tito  took  the  lead.  Lowering 
himself  with  clumsy  dexterity  he  waited 
below  till  his  new  companion  descended. 
Then  they  passed  under  an  arched  portal 
and  through  a  grimy  room — which  had 
been  the  kitchen  .in  the  days  of  San  An- 
dreo's  glory — into  the  inner  court,  which 
is  inclosed  by  pillars  once  the  support  of 
a  wide  balcony.  The  red-tiled  floor  was 
overgrown  in  one  shaded  corner  by  vel- 
vety moss.  The  yard  was  destitute  of 
vegetation  ;  a  single  dead  tree  extended 
its  naked  branches  which  had  not  borne 
fragrant  blossoms  nor  golden  fruit  for 
many  a  year. 

Before  a  window  in  the  ruin  Tito 
stopped.  Pointing  within,  as  if  proud  of 
the  words  he  uttered,  he  whispered  : 

"  Senor — ea  !    Behold  the  saints  !  ' 

Through  the  broken  shutter  the  stran- 
ger could  discern,  huddled  against  the 
walls  of  a  small,  dark  room,  various 
painted  and  gilded  wooden  figures,  the 
sacred  images  that  had  filled  the  now 
vacant  niches  above  the  altar. 

"  San  Pedro"  said  the  boy,  pointing  ; 
"  San  Juan,  San  Mateo,  Santa " 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  voice, 
loud  and  clear  and  musical,  calling 

"  Tito  !  Tito  !  Tito  !  " 

Without  another  word  the  boy  ran  to 
respond  to  the  summons. 

Left  to  himself  the  stranger  climbed 
through  windows  and  peered  into  dark 
corners  with  the  ardor  of  a  true  explorer. 
Nothing  escaped  him.  He  examined  the 
thongs  which  were  wrapped  about  the 
thatch  lining  the  roof  ;  he   broke   from  a 


fallen  tile  a  fragment  which  he  put  in 
his  pocket  ;  he  looked  curiously  at  the 
worm-eaten,  brass-studded  panels  of  the 
great  doors,  and  doubtless  he  would  have 
entered  the  little  chapel,  where  Sunday 
services  are  still  held,  if  he  could  have 
gained  admission.  Finally,  having  satis- 
fied his  curiosity,  he  selected  a  seat  where 
he  could  take  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
ensemble,  and,  clasping  his  knees,  com- 
posed himself  for  what  he  called  "  a  good 
long  look." 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  preoccupied 
that  Tito,  accompanied  by  Violante,  ap- 
proached. Hearing  a  low,  merry  laugh, 
the  stranger  looked  up  to  find  himself 
under  the  scrutiny  of  two  pairs  of  eyes. 

"  Senor  !  "  called  Tito,  gleefully.  "  Senor 
— ea  !  Violante  !  " 

"  Ah  !  Buenas  dias,  seiiorita  /  "  said  the 
stranger,  lifting  his  hat. 

"Buenas  dias,  senor"  replied  Violante, 
staring  at  his  stockinged  calves. 

"  Do  you  speak  English,  senorita  ?  " 

"  Muy  poco — very  little — senor." 

"  Your  name  is  Violante  ?  " 

"  Si,  senor." 

"And  my  name  is  Graham  Towers." 

"  Si,  senor." 

"What  do  you  call  this  fellow  ?  " 

"He  is  named  Tito,  senor.     He  is  loco." 

All  the  while  poor  Tito,  laughing  fool- 
ishly, turned  from  one  speaker  to  the 
other  without  hearing  a  word. 

"  Where  do  you  live,  Senorita  Vio- 
lante ?" 

"  Down  there,"  she  pointed.  "  My 
mother  is  Senora  Arevalo.  She  sells 
coritas*     Do  you  want  to  buy  ?  " 

"  Ciertamente !  Let  us  go  see  these 
coritas.     Is  your  mamma  an  Indian  ?" 

"No,  senor!"  indignantly.  "We  are 
of  the  pure  Castilian  blood.  But  a  squaw 
taught  my  mother  to  make  the  coritas 
when  she  was  but  young.  Have  you 
much  money.  Senor  Graham  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  answered,  with  a  laugh,  "I 
have  enough  to  buy  a  corita,  I  think.  Do 
you  make  them,  too  ?  " 

'  No,  senor." 

"  What  then  do  you  do  ?  " 

"I  sing  every  Sunday,"  she  said,  with 
undisguised  pride.     "  I  sing  the  '  Gloria.' " 

"I  should  like  to  hear  you,"  declared 
Graham  Towers  ;  "  and  on  week  days, 
when  you  are  not  singing  the  '  Gloria,' 
what  do  you  do  then  ?  Have  you — let 
me  see  ;  what  do  you  call  sweethearts  in 
Spanish  ? — the  young  caballeros " 

*  Indian  baskets. 
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"  Do  you  mean  galanteadors,  senor  ?  Si, 
I  have  three." 

"  Three,  senorita  ?  " 

"  Si,  senor  ;  Miguel  is  one,  but  he  is  too. 
poor  ;  and  Rafael  is  one  (Rafael  has  a 
rancho  all  his  own)  ;  and  Hilario  is  an- 
other— I  like  Hilario  best,  because  he  can 
sing  ;  and  I  might  have  still  others,  if  I 
would." 

"  How  would  you  like  me  for  a  galan- 
ieador,  senorita?" 

She  laughed  roguishly.  "  That  I  do  not 
yet  know,  Senor  Graham." 

By  this  time  they  were  walking  down 
the  little  street  between  the  lines  of  low 
adobe  houses.  From  nearly  every  deep- 
set  window  inquisitive  eyes  were  peering, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  a  house 
some  of  its  inmates  appeared  in  the  door- 
way to  stare  at  the  Americano's  back. 
Violante  enjoyed  the  sensation  they  were 
making.  The  stranger  was  charmed  by 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  and  her  naive 
conversation.  Tito  capered  along  beside 
them  like  a  frisky  overgrown  puppy. 

"  Here  is  mia  casa,"  said  Violante,  as 
they  stopped  before  the  neatest  little  hab- 
itation on  the  whole  street.  "  Come  with- 
in, senor,  and  my  mamma  will  show  you 
the  coritas." 

Entering,  they  passed  through  the 
house,  and  Graham  Towers  followed 
Violante  into  the  t\x\y  placita  at  the  rear. 
There,  under  a  tule-roofed  porch,  they 
found  Sehora  Arevalo  and  her  friend, 
Tito's  mother. 

After  the  customary  elaborate  demon- 
strations of  hospitality,  Sehora  Arevalo 
produced  her  merchandise  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  estrangero.  There  were 
beautifully  -  tinted  coritas  ;  gorgeous  ze- 
rapes — Mexican  blankets — woven  in  fan- 
tastic patterns  ;  cotton  quilts  decorated 
with  a  sort  of  arabesque  in  brilliant 
•colors  after  the  senora's  original  designs  ; 
two  or  three  pieces  of  delicate  Mexican 
filigree  jewelry,  and  specimens  of  the 
filmy  drawn  work  for  which  the  Mexican 
women  are  famous. 

Sefiora  Arevalo  was  herself  as  interest- 
ing as  the  collection  of  which  she  was  so 
proud.  She  wore  her  scanty  tresses  in 
two  long  braids  fastened  together  at 
their  ends  by  a  colored  string.  Two 
great  hoops  wrought  in  minute  filigree 
dangled  from  her  ears.  She  held  a  ci- 
garette between  her  discolored  tapering 
fingers  and  refreshed  herself  by  a  series 
of  puffs  between  each  sentence  she  utter- 
ed.   As  fast  as  one  fragrant  tube  was  con- 


sumed she  deftly  rolled  another.  Her 
manner  combined  the  directness  of  a 
woman  of  business  with  the  easy  dignity 
which  became  one  claiming  a  Castilian 
descent. 

The  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this 
young  man  was  like  balm  to  the  soul  of 
Sehora  Arevalo.  Too  often  her  treasures 
were  viewed  with  lofty  indifference  by  the 
supercilious  tourists.  In  her  secret  heart 
the  sehora  despised  Americanos,  but  this 
gentleman's  appreciation  of  her  collec- 
tion lifted  him  in  her  estimation  above 
his  compatriots.  It  took  more  than  an 
hour  for  Senor  Graham  (for  by  this  name 
had  Violante  presented  the  stranger  to 
her  mother)  to  look  over  the  things  and 
make  his  choice,  and,  in  truth,  when  he 
had  finished  the  senora  thought  that  he 
seemed  tempted  to  look  them  all  over 
again.  There  was  no  quibbling  as  to 
price.  "He  must  be  very  rich,"  whis- 
pered one  sehora  to  the  other,  while  they 
exchanged  complacent  glances.  "Ay! 
what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  all  the 
money  one  wants  !  " 

"  Now,  sehora,"  said  Graham  when  the 
transaction  was  accomplished,  "will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  keep  these  things  for  me 
for  a  day  or  two  till  I  am  ready  to  send 
them  away  ?  I  will  pay  you  now  for  these, 
but  I  may  want  others.  That  piece  of  em- 
broidery, now  ;  I  think,  perhaps,  I'll  de- 
cide to  take  that.  I  will  come  again  to- 
morrow, with  your  permission.  Adios, 
then.     To-morrow — manana" 

"  Now  I  shall  have  my  new  dress  !  "  de- 
clared Violante,  dancing  about  the  placita 
when  the  stranger  had  departed,  "  and  a 
silk  panuelo — no,  mamma  ? — to  wear  to 
church  on  Christmas  !  Ay  !  what  a  grand 
senor  he  is,  to  be  sure — what  loads  of 
money  he  must  have !  I  hope  the 
Blessed  Virgin  will  send  me  a  marido  like 
him  !  " 

"  Chito  !  Be  still,  tonta  !  "  cried  the  moth- 
er, even  while  she  laughed.  "If  you  are 
thinking  about  asking  the  Virgin  for  a 
husband,  you  must  not  behave  like  that. 
You  prance  about  as  if  you  were  a  bobo 
like  poor  Tito." 

Senor  Graham  did  not  leave  San  An- 
dreo,  as  he  had  intended,  in  two  days. 
The  week's  end  found  him  still  there.  He 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
idlers  in  the  village  and  listened  to  their 
tales  of  ghosts  ;  and  he  propitiated  the 
viejos — old  men — b)'  encouraging  them  to 
talk  about  the  days  of  their  lusty  youth  ; 
and  his  applause  excited  the  round-faced, 
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yellow-skinned  urchins  to  wonderful  antics 
on  the  trapeze  which  hung  from  a  pepper 
tree  in  front  of  the  little  taberna.  He  bought 
cakes  and  sticks  of  duke  for  the  solemn- 
eyed  babies  and  won,  thus,  the  favor  of 
their  mothers.  In  short,  all  the  prejudice 
which  Mexicans  entertain  toward  the 
Americano  was  overcome  in  this  instance 
by  the  genial  manner  of  the  stranger. 

Every  afternoon  he  called  upon  Senora 
Arevalo,  and  as  he  continued  to  buy  what- 
ever took  his  fancy  she  received  his  vis- 
its with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Violante, 
sitting  demurely  on  a  bench  under  the 
tule  roof,  listened  attentively  to  their  con- 
versation, and  sometimes  the  gentleman 
would  sit  down  beside  her  for  a  minute  or 
two.  One  day  her  mother  bade  her  sing 
"  La  Golondrina  "  for  him  ;  and  after  that 
she  was  expected  always  to  sing  before  he 
went  away.  Soon  he  learned  the  air,  and 
with  his  light  tenor  accompanied  her  clear 
soprano.  His  praise  delighted  the  little 
girl,  and  he  gave  it  generously.  She  had 
a  fine  voice,  he  assured  her  mother  ;  it 
was  a  pity. they  did  not  live  in  Los  An- 
geles, or  some  larger  place,  where  it  would 
be  appreciated.  She  was  such  a  pretty 
child,  with  her  big  black  eyes  ;  no  wonder 
she  had  more  lovers  than  any  of  the 
others.  He  would  stay  in  San  Andreo 
over  another  Sunday  just  to  hear  her  sing 
the  "  Gloria  "  again. 

Tito  always  managed  to  be  present 
during  these  interviews  ;  and  though  he 
could  hear  but  little  of  the  conversation 
he  watched  their  faces  with  the  interest 
of  a  wistful  child. 

"Do  you  know,  senora,"  said  Graham 
one  day,  "  there  is  one  thing  I  mean  to 
possess  before  I  leave  San  Andreo.  You 
remember  the  figures  of  the  saints  that 
are  kept  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the' 
mission  ?  " 

"  The  padre  will  not  let  anyone  touch 
them,"  declared  Senora  Arevalo  ;  "  they 
are  sacred  relics,  senor." 

"  Vaya  !  They  were  all  broken  by  the 
earthquake.  Some  of  them  have  no  noses, 
and  others  have  lost  their  legs.  The  large 
figure  of  San  Pedro  is  the  best  of  them 
all,  but  even  he  has  a  broken  arm.  The 
hand  and  wrist  are  tied  in  place  with  a 
string.  Now,  what  harm  could  there  be 
in  my  taking  that  arm.  The  saint  will 
never  miss  it,  and  he  will  be  no  worse  off 
than  the  rest  of  them.  I  shall  ask  the 
padre  for  it  when  he  comes  to  San  Andreo 
next  Sunday." 

"  O    cielo    santo !  "     cried    the    devout 


senora.  "  It  is  a  sin.  No,  no,  senor  !  the 
devil  puts  such  thoughts  into  your  head. 
You  will  be  sent  to  perdition  !  "  And  she 
commenced  saying  an  Ave,  as  if  to  exor- 
cise the  evil  spirit. 

"  I  would  as  soon  think  of  asking  the 
padre  to  give  me  his  own  head  !  "  she  de- 
clared. 

"  Muybueno — all  right !"  answered  Gra- 
ham lightly.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  per- 
dition even  for  Saint  Peter's  hand  ;  but  it 
would  make  a  fine  relic  !  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  and  the  senora 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

One  night  as  he  walked  toward  the 
quaint  little  hotel,  followed  as  usual  by 
Tito,  the  stranger's  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  coveted  hand.  A  plan  suggested  it- 
self. Why  not  persuade  the  bobo  to  steal 
it  for  him  ?  No  one  would  be  likely  to 
suspect  Tito,  but  even  if  the  theft  were 
discovered  the  boy  would  not  be  cen- 
sured. 

"Tito,"  he  began,  with  his  lips  close  to 
the  bobo's  ear.     "  You  know  Saint  Peter  ? " 

"San  Pedro,"  murmured  Tito. 

"  With  the  broken  arm  ?  " 

Tito  nodded. 

Mr.  Graham  took  from  his  pocket  a  lit- 
tle gold  coin  and  displayed  it  on  his 
palm. 

"  Ea  !     Tito— .£7  oro  !     The  gold  !  " 

Tito  laughed  and  held  out  his  hand. 
Even  the  poor  bobo  had  learned  to  value 
gold. 

"  It  would  buy  a  pretty  chain  for 
Violante,"  suggested  Graham  artfully, 
but  Tito  failed  to  understand. 

After  many  reiterations  Tito  seemed  to 
grasp  his  meaning.  With  a  gleeful  laugh 
he  tried  to  take  the  coin. 

"  The  hand  of  Saint  Peter,"  said  the 
Americano  then.  "  Bring  me  Saint  Peter's 
hand." 

When  at  last  Tito  understood  he  dart- 
ed away  in  the  direction  of  the  mission, 
but  Graham  overtook  him. 

"  Not  now  !  Wait,  Tito  ;  to-morrow — 
mariana!"  he'  explained,  restraining  the 
eager  boy.  "  Bring  me  the  hand  to-mor- 
row ! " 

If  Senora  Arevalo  supposed  that  the 
Americano's  daily  visits  were  due  solely 
to  his  desire  to  look  over  her  collection 
and  enjoy  her  conversation  she  was  mis- 
taken. Little  Violante  knew  better.  She 
had  not  failed  to  observe  his  admiring 
glances.  Once  or  twice  they  had  ex- 
changed a  few  confidential  words  while 
her   mother    was    arranging    her    wares. 
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They  had  met  again  and  again,  as  if  by 
chance,  among  the  mission  ruins.  What 
delightful  talks  they  had  had  then  !  Tito 
was  with  them,  but  he  was  no  hindrance 
to  their  animated  dialogue.  And  again — 
not  by  chance — they  had  met  in  the  moon- 
light when  not  even  Tito  was  near  to 
watch  them.  Graham  Towers  had  passed 
two  weeks  in  this  quiet  Mexican  village. 

On  the  night  when  Tito  brought  him 
the  wooden  hand,  the  Americano  was  mak- 
ing his  preparations  to  leave. 

Perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well  to  be  going. 
It  might  be  better  not  to  continue  those 
meetings  with  Violante.  Yes,  he  would 
go  to-morrow — maiiana  ! 

Perhaps  she  would  be  on  the  doorstep 
again  to-night,  if  he  should  stroll  by.  It 
would  be  easier  to  bid  her  good  bye — they 
could  speak  more  freely  their  adieus  than 
in  the  presence  of  her  mother. 

Tito,  having  received  his  gold  piece  in 
exchange  for  Saint  Peter's  hand,  sat  in  the 
corner  of  Graham's  little  room,  fumbling 
his  treasure  and  droning  cheerily  to  him- 
self. Occasionally  the  name  "  Violante  " 
was  enunciated  distinctly,  but  all  other 
articulations  were  indistinguishable. 

"Come,  Tito,"  said  Graham,  "we'll  hide 
the  hand  under  my  pillow  here  till  I  come 
back.     Come  along  !  " 

Obeying  his  gesture  Tito  rose  and  fol- 
lowed him  out  into  the  moonlight. 

At  the  street  corner  Graham  stopped. 

"  Now,  Tito,"  he  said  authoritatively, 
"  go  home.  Adios  ;  good  night  !  "  and 
after  pointing  toward  the  Senora  Mon- 
tana's domicile,  the  gentleman  hurried  on- 
ward alone.  He  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  look  behind  him,  because  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  to  doubt  but  that  Tito  would 
obey  his  command. 

Yes  !  there,  shrinking  in  her  mother's 
doorway,  stood  Violante.  Graham  smiled. 
She  was  expecting  him  ! 

" Buenas  noches,  seiiorita,"  he  whispered, 
taking  her  hand.  "  You  were  waiting  for 
me — es  a  si?  " 

"  Si,  seiior,"  she  answered  simply  ;  "  I 
hoped  —  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
come." 

"  Will  you  be  lonely  when  I  have  gone 
away  ? " 

"Ay,  si,  seizor." 

"  Violante,  I  am  going  to-morrow  !  " 

"  So  soon  ?" 

Her  tremulous,  musical  voice  affected 
him.  Impulsively  he  bent  over  her,  "  You 
are  sorry  ?" 

She  did  not  answer.     The  little  hand  he 


clasped  was  trembling ;  she  turned  her 
face  away. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Violante  !  Are  you  sorry, 
Violante?     Do  you  love  me,  Violante?" 

Her  body  shook  with  weeping,  but  she 
would  not  speak.  Graham  placed  one 
hand  under  her  chin  and  gently  lifted  the 
pretty  face  till  her  eyes  met  his.  He 
could  not  doubt  their  reluctant  confes- 
sion. Violante  loved  him  !  A  sudden 
passion  stirred  him.  He,  too,  trembled 
and  paled. 

"Violante,"  he  murmured,  "  Violante  !  " 

The  next  instant  her  arms  were  around 
his  neck,  her  face  was  hidden  on  his 
breast. 

And  Tito  ? 

Crouching  behind  a  palm  tree  the  bobo 
watched  this  meeting.  Not  a  syllable 
could  he  hear.  Neither  countenance  was 
visible  to  him.  Yet  instinctively  he  un- 
derstood what  was  transpiring.  When 
Violante  yielded  to  Graham's  embrace 
the  boy  silently  slipped  away  from  his 
hiding  place  and  disappeared. 

In  ten  minutes  he  returned.  The  lovers 
were  still  whispering  together.  Tito's 
eyes  shone  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  His 
face  wore  a  strange  expression  of  ferocious 
alertness.  There  in  the  shadow  of  the 
palm  he  waited,  till  Violante  moving  on 
tiptoe,  entered  the  house.  Graham  still 
lingered,  evidently  in  expectation  of  her 
return.     Ten  minutes  elapsed. 

Tito  could  wait  no  longer.  In  his  grasp, 
as  he  left  the  palm  tree's  shadow,  was  the 
wooden  hand  of  Saint  Peter. 

Startled  by  his  footsteps,  Graham  turned 
just  as  Tito,  with  a  snarl  of  fury,  lifted  his 
strange  weapon  ;  and  before  the  defense- 
less Americano  could  make  a  sound  the 
heavy  wooden  hand  descended  upon  his 
head !  Maddened  now,  Tito  struck  the 
senseless  man  again  and  again,  crushing 
the.  skull  and  mutilating  the  face.  He 
ceased  only  when  his  fury  was  spent. 

ifi  %  %  %  * 

Five  minutes  after  the  bobo  left  the  spot 
Violante,  with  a  bundle  under  her  arm, 
slipped  out  of  her  mother's  house,  expect- 
ing not  to  enter  it  again. 

Prostrate  in  the  path  before  her  stretched 
the  dead  body  of  her  lover,  and  near  it 
lay  Saint  Peter's  bloody  hand. 

To  this  day  the  good  people  of  San  An- 
dreo  talk  of  Heaven's  .mysterious  ven- 
geance upon  the  Americano  who  dared  to 
desecrate  the  image  of  the  saint ;  and  the 
sacred  figures  at  the  mission  are  held  in 
greater  reverence  than  ever. 
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BY    THE    LATE    LADY    ARNOLD. 


First  Paper, 


LADY'S  log  of  little  flitting 
cruises  hither  and  thither 
in  the  Channel  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August 
cannot  have  much  nautical 
^  science  in  it  ;  but  it  is 
possible  greatly  to  en- 
joy the  silver  seas  and  green  coasts  of 
England  without  being  a  sailor. 

We  were  to  join  our  yacht,  the  Hadassah, 
at  Cowes,  and  it  was  pleasant,  after  Lon- 
don noise  and  bustle,  and  life  amid  smoke 
and  politics,  to  inhale  the  pure  salt  air,  to 
reach  the  large  horizons  of  the  sea,  and 
find  our  boat's  crew,  "  neat  as  new  pins  " 
in  their  guernseys  and  caps  gilded  with 
the  yacht's  name,  with  brightly-varnished 
boat,  ready  in  attendance  at  the  steamboat 
pier  to  waft  us  over  the  dancing  waters. 

Cowes  Roads  are  safe  for  anchorage, 
the  only  danger  to  deep  -  draught  ships 
being  the  Prince  Consort  shoal  of 
gravel  and  shells,  marked  by  a  red  buoy. 
But  the  one  wind  which  can  raise  a 
troublesome  swell  there  is  that  from  the 
northwest  ;  and  about  midnight,  as  we 
were  peacefully  sleeping  at  single  anchor, 
a  strong  breeze  did  come  up  from  this 
quarter,  blowing  harder  and  harder  till 
our  floating  home  was  pitching  in  a  far 
too  lively  manner  to  be  very  pleasant,  and 
the  smaller  vessels  round  about  were  dip- 
ping their  bowsprits  in  the  short  green 
seas.  It  proved,  indeed,  so  rough  that 
even  the  great  men-of-war  set  a  double 
anchor  watch.  Wind  and  tide  being  de- 
cidedly adverse  for  our  projected  trip  to 
Portland,  it  was  determined  to  drop  into 
the  Medina  River  ;  and  so,  getting  up  our 
anchor,  the  yacht  set  fore  and  stay  sails 
and  picked  her  way  before  the  half  gale 
into  a  quieter  inside  spot,  where  the  wild 
morning  gradually  changed  into  a  peace- 
ful afternoon  and  evening. 

In  the  morning  we  cast  off  the  fast- 
ening, and,  setting  all  plain  sail,  the 
schooner  glided  pleasantly  down  the 
Solent  with  a  small  cutter  and  the  yawl 
Dianthus  in  company.  The  ffadassah, 
glad  to  get  to  sea,  swiftly  passed  the 
Beaulieu  River,  (gurnard  Ledges,  Yar- 
mouth Roads  and  Warden  Ledge,  and 
skimmed  dancingly  on  the  strong  ebb 
along  the   Shingles,    dangerous    in    bad 


weather,  until  she  opened  the  curious 
variegated  cliffs  of  Totland  and  Alum 
bays  and  the  ever -picturesque  Needles. 
The  white  lighthouse  on  the  extreme  pin- 
nacle of  these  ragged  chalk  buttresses 
has  been  lately  banded  with  black  stripes 
and  stands  out  all  the  better  against  the 
snow-white  cliffs  of  Freshwater  and  Af- 
ton  Down.  Then  we  sped  away  under 
the  Dolphin  Sand,  across  Christchurch 
Bay  and  along  the  low  and  green  Hamp- 
shire and  Dorset  shores,  sweeping  round 
by  Poole  to  Swanage  and  Standfast 
Point,  where  the  odd  white  rock  known 
as  "  Old  Harry  "  juts  up  in  the  sea  like  a 
natural  obelisk. 

Divers  with  black  and  white  plumage 
were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  on  the 
waves,  peering  from  side  to  side  with 
their  keen  eyes  as  the  yacht  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  through  the  water,  and 
then  suddenly,  anxious  for  safety,  plung- 
ing into  the  clear,  green  abyss,  to  reappear 
silently  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away. 


Hur^ntiMiLl  i        " 


A    FAINT    AND    BAFFLING    WIND. 
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Shoals  of  mackerel  were  making  ripples 
on  the  surface  in  more  than  one  place, 
and  some  shining  black  porpoises  rolled 
over  and  over  in  their  strange  sea  leap- 
frog. The  day  wore  away  to  a  gray 
evening  before  we  were  abreast  of  Lul- 
worth  Cove  and  had  seen  the  revolving 
light  twinkle,  with  its  double  flash,  on  the 
east  end  of  the  Shambles,  that  perilous 
bank  southeast  of  the  Bill  of  Portland, 
which  is  well  named  for  the  number  of 
vessels  it  has  brought  to  destruction. 
Here  the  Hadassah  had  to  make  many 
tacks  against  a  faint  and  baffling  wind 
before  she  could  get  near  the  red  light 
on  Portland  Breakwater.  Her  Majesty's 
ships  of  war  inside  were  practicing  with 
their  electric  lamps,  sweeping  the  sea  as 
they  would  do  during  war  time  in  search 
of  an  enemy.  They  found  us  out  among 
other  craft.  Night  had  fallen  when  we  at 
last  managed  to  glide  in  round  the  light- 
house and  dropped  our  anchor  under  the 
Nothe,  with  the  green  heights  of  Portland 
over  our  mastheads  and  the  Chesil  Bank 
shutting  us  conveniently  in  from  the  west- 
erly swell. 

A  cool  and  quiet  morning  succeeding 
disclosed  the  spacious  harbor  in  which  we 
had  found  retreat  over  night ;  bounded 
to  the  south  by  the  heights  of  Portland, 
shut  off  from  the  west  by  the  Chesil 
Bank,  a  natural  dyke  of  shingle  linking 
the  peninsula  with  Wyke  Regis  and  the 
main,  and  extending  northward  into  the 
broad  waters  of  Weymouth  Roads. 

Nature  made  Portland  safe  from  the 
earliest  times  against  all  winds,  except 
those  from  the  south  and  east,  and  art 
has  rendered  the  protection  complete  by 
the  magnificent  breakwater  now  running 
north  and  east.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  this  projecting  rampart,  one  under  the 
land  and  narrow,  only  to  be  taken  with 
a  commanding  breeze  ;  the  other  by  the 
lighthouse  built  on  the  extremity,  which 
shows  a  red  lamp  at  night  and  rings  a 
fog  bell  in  thick  weather.  The  area  of 
safe  water  thus  inclosed  is  no  less  than 
4,311  acres,  and  the  bottom  is  a  blue, 
slimy  mud,  affording  excellent  holding 
ground.  Inside  there  are  1,430  acres  of 
five  -  fathom  water,  in  which  large  ships 
may  anchor,  and  there  is  no  tide. 

Close  by  us — a  curious  contrast  to  our 
graceful  little  white- winged  vessel  —  lay 
the  great  Rodney,  her  four  tremendous 
guns,  painted  bright  red,  projecting  from 
stem  and  stern  like  vast  bottles.  Around 
her   were  moored  her  terrible  sisters,  as 


well  as  her  low,  black,  demoniacal-looking 
torpedo  boats,  the  most  hideous  craft,  I 
should  imagine,  yet  developed  by  naval 
warfare. 

A  fresh  breeze  from  the  west  rendered 
it  easy  to  run  out  by  the  smaller  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  vessels  of  "  light 
draught,"  like  the  Hadassah,  can  very 
well  go  down  inshore  by  the  side  of  the 
Bill,  instead  of  following,  as  large  ships 
must,  a  course  outside  the  Shambles, 
that  ugly  and  dreaded  shoal  already 
spoken  of,  which  lies  southeast  of  Port- 
land. There  is  an  "outset  of  ebb,"  I  was 
told,  down  the  peninsula  which  skirts 
the  shore,  which  then  rushes  out  over 
the  Shambles,  making,  especially  during 
spring  tides,  a  violent  agitation,  which  is 
only  too  well  known  to  Channel  sailors 
as  "  The  Race."  In  stormy  weather  the 
whole  space  between  Portland  and  the 
reef  becomes  one  sheet  of  white  and 
boiling  water,  in  which  a  small  vessel,  if 
caught,  might  easily  founder.  As  we 
came  along  the  shore  the  Race,  although 
the  day  was  fair,  was  bubbling  and  curl- 
ing ;  but  the  tide  was  favorable,  and  we 
could  sail  close  around  the  Bill,  which 
here  fines  down  to  a  low  point  from  the 
high  ground  of  Chesilton. 

There  is  a  white  lighthouse  at  Gadnor 
Point,  and  a  white  conical  beacon  on  the 
Bill  itself,  the  extreme  headland  being 
also  marked  by  a  great  square  natural 
block  that  has  fallen  down  and  is  propped 
against  the  inside  of  the  cliffs,  forming  a 
singular  natural  archway.  On  the  danc- 
ing water,  flecked  with  sparkling  creamy 
waves  by  the  westerly  breeze,  terns  and 
divers  were  at  play  ;  fishing  boats  plied 
about,  and  a  great  war  ship  ran  proudly 
past  us,  bound  across  the  expanse  of 
Lyme  Bay  to  Plymouth.  From  Portland 
Bill  to  Berry  Head  there  is  hardly  a  good 
harbor.  Yet  the  whole  crescent  of  the 
great  bay  is  very  fair  to  see  and  the 
coast  constantly  varied  as  we  sailed 
along  it  under  Abbotsbury,  the  swelling 
hills  beyond  Bridport,  Charmouth  and  that 
very  pretty  and  interesting  coast  by  Lyme 
Regis. 

The  cliffs  at  Seaton  are  especially 
striking  in  color,  composed  of  bright  red 
sandstone,  topped  by  vivid  green  herb- 
age and  foliage.  Havencliff  close  by  is 
of  red  sandstone  crowned  with  chalk,  and 
Whitecliff  presents  the  chalk  again  lodged 
upon  strata  colored  nvith  umber,  scarlet 
and  yellow  tints.  These  picturesque  sea 
walls  of  the  island  lead  the  coaster  along 
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to  the  grandly-towering  crimson  promon- 
tories of  Salcombe  and  High  Peak,  which 
shine  in  on  either  side  of  the  quiet  little 
watering  place  of  Sidmouth,  and  so  down 
past  Budleigh  Salterton,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Exe  ;  past  Dawlish,  with  its  deep-red 
cliffs  and  coast  line  and  past  Teignmouth 
for  Hope's  Nose.  Behind  the  low  coast 
here  rises  the  inland  ridge  of  Haldon, 
boasting  the  highly- respectable  eleva- 
tion of  800  feet.  Here  we  sighted  the 
Thatcher  Rock,  just  outside  the  limestone 
crags  of  Hope's  Nose,  and  the  beautiful 
Tor  Bay  opens  to  the  evening  light,  only 
needing  a  Vesuvius 
and  a  Pompeii  to  equal 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  We 
pass  the  point  and  dis- 
cern picturesque  Tor- 
quay and  the  little  gulf 
in  which  it  nestles. 

Evening  was  falling 
and  the  light  fading  away 
over  the  Start  Point  as 
our  trim  vessel  sped 
"close  hauled"  under 
Berry  Head  and  along 
the  high  land  of  Shark- 
ham  Point  and  Downend 
to  the  Eastern  Blackstone 
and  the  rugged  Mewstone 
which  rise  near  the  har- 
bor of  Dartmouth.  Pass- 
ing between  these  we 
rounded  into  the  entrance 
of  the  River  Dart,  and, 
beating  up  under  the  ro- 
mantic little  church  and 
fort  of  Saint  Petrox,  came 
to  the  Hadassati s  private 
moorings  opposite  our 
own  garden  gate  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

Both  as   a  harbor  and 
a   town    Dartmouth    is 
beyond    question,  if   all    points   be   con- 
sidered, the  prettiest  spot  in  England. 

Our  own  residence,  with  its  commo- 
dious boat  house,  its  hanging  gardens, 
the  winding  paths  almost  hidden  here 
and  there  with  grand  old  trees,  moss- 
grown  walls  festooned  with  the  creep- 
ing jenny  and  rich  masses  of  fern  ; 
its  time  -  worn  steps,  its  picturesque  red 
house  finished  off  with  black  roof  and 
chimneys,  and  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
woods  ;  a  tiny  Doric  temple  of  white  by 
way  of  summer  house,  amid  the  varied 
green,  its  slopes  of  grass  and  tall  Italian 
pines,  adds  quite  a  feature  to  the  beauty 


of  that  point  of  the  harbor.  There  are 
nooks  about  the  fair  green  harbor  pos- 
sessing probably  a  softer  climate  than 
any  other  spots  in  England,  so  snugly  do 
they  lie  embosomed  in  rich,  close  foliage, 
sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  south, 
and  open  to  the  midday  and  setting  sun 

In  these  recesses  cork  and  fig  trees  and 
eucalypti,  with  the  Mediterranean  heath 
and  dwarf  bamboos  and  scarlet  fuchsias 
of  prodigious  size,  grow  luxuriantly. 

The  romantic  residences  perched  upon 
crags  and  platforms  of  the  slaty  rock 
have  most   of   them   water   gardens  dip- 
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ping  their  flowers  and  herbage  into  the 
sea,  and  many  of  them  keep  a  sailing 
yacht,  like  ourselves,  a  steam  launch  or  a 
rowing  boat  moored  off  their  Venetian- 
like water  steps.  But  Venice  is  seated 
on  the  flat  Adrian  mud,  and  this  beauti- 
ful port  is  all  hills,  dales,  rocks  and  prom- 
ontories. 

One  of  the  very  first  sea  flights  made 
by  the  Hadassah  after  reaching  her  home 
moorings  was  back  again  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  explore  the  picturesque  coast 
between  Dartmouth  and  Torquay.  We 
started  on  July  17,  beating  out  of  the 
harbor  against  a  southerly  breeze  with  a. 
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falling  tide.  The  morning  was  cool  and 
bright,  and  the  sea,  for  once  in  a  way 
this  wintry  summer,  smooth  and  spark- 
ling. We  were  a  merry  party  ;  our  boys 
and  daughter  were  with  us. 

Bound  eastward  out  of  harbor  a  vessel 
must  "  lay  a  course  "  (I  am  supplied  with 
this  information  as  we  sail  out)  west- 
ward of  the  black  buoy  off  Castle  Ledge, 
and  seaward  of  the  Mewstone.  The 
Mewstone,  or  Gull  Rock,  is  a  fine  splintered 
black  and  green  pinnacle  jutting  135  feet 
out  of  the  waves,  where  in  fine  weather 
the  bass  may  be  freely  taken. 

Passing  these  inside  of  the  Eastern 
Blackstone,  another  noted  mark,  and 
clear  of  the  "Verticals  "  and  the  "Bear's 
Tail,"  the  sea  looks  as  clear  and  free  for 
the  deepest  keel  as  the  mid-Atlantic  it- 
self ;  but  if  you  were  to  keep  the  Start 
lighthouse  behind  us  straight  on  with 
that  same  East  Blackstone,  which  seems 
so  natural  a  course,  you  would  come 
upon  the  Nimble  Rock  and  go  promptly 
to  pieces.  Yet,  knowing  the  waters  as 
a  lady  knows  the  paths  of  her  garden, 
the  Hadassah  sails  safely  under  the  great 
green  swell  of  Down  End,  past  Seabba- 
comb  Sand,  skirts  the  "  Druid's  Mare 
Reef,"  named,  nobody  knows  why,  in 
days  before  Chaucer's  "Shipmanne"  used 
these  waters,  speeds  between  Mudstone 
Ledge  and  the  Cod  Rocks  and  steers 
close  under  the  grand  cliffs  of  Berry  Head, 
the  steep,  majestic  face  of  which  is  gray 
and  red,  brown  and  blue  to  the  westward, 
but  on  the  Brixham  side,  where  it  is  being 
quarried  away,  so  pink  as  to  seem  almost 
rose  colored  and  with  a  glassy  surface 
showing  milk  -  white  veins  and  blue  re- 
flections. On  the  crest  stand  the  ruins 
of  two  large  military  stations  used  dur- 
ing the  French  war ;  and  the  cliff  goes 
down  so  precipitously  into  the  sea  that 
the  stone  boats  loading  for  Torquay  and 
Brixham  lie  alongside  the  foot  of  the 
crags  to  take  in  their  cargo. 

Rounding  Berry  Head,  with  its  sharp- 
pointed,  outlying  rock,  the  broad  basin 
opens  of  beautiful  Tor  Bay,  shut  in  be- 
tween Berry  Head  and  Hope's  Nose, 
perfectly  sheltered  from  the  west  and 
north,  with  Brixham  in  one  corner  of  its 
green  and  silver  expanse  and  Torquay  in 
the  other.  The  former  fishing  port  sends 
out  more  than  two  hundred  trawlers,  which 
keep  the  sea  when  almost  anything  will 
dare  to  do  so,  and  constantly  dot  the  sky 
line  with  their  red  sails.  Every  evening 
they  come  rolling  home  to  land  and  sell 


their  "spoils  of  the  wave  "  upon  the  quay, 
which  is  the  precise  spot  where  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landed. 

We  pass  a  good  many  of  these  indus- 
trious but  grimy  craft  wallowing  along, 
their  great  trawl  beams  lashed  to  the  side, 
their  decks  all  in  a  seemingly  shocking 
confusion  with  nets  and  gear,  but  going 
along  so  well  with  topsails  set  that  the 
Hadassah,  under  lower  canvas  only,  has 
to  draw  down  her  main  sail  in  order  to 
go  by  the  fleetest  of  them,  as  a  yacht,  of 
course,  feels  bound  to  do. 

On  our  port  beam  now  lies  Peignton, 
equally  famous  for  Bishop  Coverdale  and 
for  its  early  cabbages,  as  also  for  the 
narrow-leaved  flax  which  grows  wild  in 
the  lanes  inland.  In  front  of  us  rise  the 
white  terraces  and  handsome  church 
towers  of  Torquay,  which  looks  from  the 
water  almost  as  picturesque  and  Italian 
as  Sorrento  itself  or  Amalfi.  But  the 
harbor  here  is  not  a  very  eligible  place 
for  large  yachts,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
drop  anchor  near  the  warping  buoy  out- 
side, with  mainsail  still  set,  so  as  to  ride  to 
the  wind. 

Some  of  our  party  landed  at  Peignton, 
and,  after  seeing  them  off  safely,  we 
turned  our  graceful  vessel  homeward,  and 
in  spite  of  the  slight  rain  watched  the 
varied  effects  of  the  water,  now  of  a  dark 
greenish  brown  crested  with  snowy  foam, 
and  the  sea  birds  skimming  close  to  the 
surface,  as  they  mostly  do  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm.  There  was  very  little 
wind  ;  in  fact,  one  of  our  sailors  answered, 
when  a  member  of  our  party  remarked  up- 
on the  increasing  force  of  the  breeze,  "  It's 
only  a  bit  of  a  draught,  miss."  Presently 
the  wind  dropped,  and  on  such  occasions 
our  captain  would  always  look  up  and 
softly  whistle,  with  perfect  faith  that  this 
would  bring  the  breeze  again,  and  it  really 
did  seem  a  charm,  for  before  the  tide 
turned  a  soft  evening  wind  blew  fast  and 
wafted  us  back  to  moorings  which  we 
shall  quit  soon  for  longer  cruises. 

?H  %  %:  %  :(: 

How  unconscious  the  noble  lady  was  at 
the  time  of  this  writing  of  the  limit  of  her 
earthly  cruise  !  One  more  summer  of 
this  grand  pastime's  pleasure  were  then 
left  to  her  ;  but  if  ever  a  soul  sailed  on 
in  pleasant  waters  beyond  this  mundane 
sphere  we  are  sure  Lady  Arnold  doth. 

"  Now   glide   serene,    and   smooth,    the   limpid 
streams, 

And   on    the    surface    play    Apollo's    golden 
beams." 
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CRICKET    AND    SOCIETY  — "  LORD'S." 

BY    C.    TURNER. 


"  Glory." 
is   not  of 


THINK  that  of 
the  talismanic 
names  which 
have  passed  into 
current  phrases 
of  the  English 
language  few  of 
them  are  more 
widely  used  or 
better  under- 
stood among  the 
initiated  than 
"  Lord's."  T  o 
play  at  "Lord's" 
is  to  the  crick- 
eter what  West- 
minster Abbey 
is  to  the  states- 
man and  poet — 
To  the  mere  layman  who 
the  cricketing  world  and  to 
the  foreigner,  still  less  acquainted  with 
the  colloquial  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  Lord's  "  naturally  presents  curious  spec- 
ulations as  to  what  it  is.  In  a  vague  way 
he  may  know  that  it  is  the  Mecca  of 
cricketers  and  an  important  feature  in  the 
annual  cycle  of  London's  society  fixtures. 
The  name  is,  in  fact,  but  the  accident 
of  an  accident.  Thomas  Lord,  the  orig- 
inal lessee  of  the  now  consecrated  site 
of  cricket,  was  neither  "born  great  "  nor 
"  achieved  greatness."  What  greatness 
he  enjoys  by  the  perpetuation  of  his  name 
he  has  had  "thrust  upon  him." 

All  that  Thomas  Lord  did  was,  some 
hundred  years  ago,  to  lease  the  site  of  the 
present  cricket  ground,  to  secure  the 
Marylebone  Club  a  home  within  which 
they  might  rest  securely  protected  against 
the  tide  of  building  speculation  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  was  then  harass- 
ing the  homes  of  sport  in  England,  even 
as  to-day  the  same  familiar  fiends  are 
harassing  the  baseball  teams  of  New 
York,  and  chevying  them  from  place  to 
place,  till  they  have  not  known  from  year 
to  year  where  to  rest  foot  in  certainty. 

Thomas  Lord  secured  for  cricket  in 
England  this  safe  anchorage  in  the  days 
when  it  held  no  very  strong  position,  and 
grateful  contemporaries  and  unconscious 
successors  have  handed  his  name  for- 
ward ;  that  is  all. 


In  those  now  far-off  days  "  Lord's  "  Crick- 
et Ground  was  merely  the  home  of  one  Lon- 
don club,  "The  Marylebone."  It  was  by 
a  very  slow  but  by  a  very  sure  process 
that  Lord's  became  the  gathering  place 
of  the  annual  Cricket  Parliament  —  the 
home  and  teacher  of  the  highest  form  in 
cricket  and  the  resort  of  fashionable 
London. 

Here  are  played  the  great  international 
and  national  matches  ;  here  the  Austra- 
lian team  meet  worthy  foemen  ;  here 
the  pick  of  the  North  meet  the  pick  of 
the  South  in  combats  as  fiercely  and 
stubbornly  fought  but  less  fatal  than 
those  which  spring  to  the  mind  of  an 
American  on  the  mention  of  such  names 
in  contradistinction,  for  the  cricketer  ce- 
ments, not  mars,  affections.  Unlike  the 
soldier, 

The  weapon  he  wields  leaves  no  scourge, 
No  record  of  carnage  or  pain. 

Here,  too,  the  inter-university  matches 
between  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  take  place,  and  here  the 
rising  hope  of  the  generations  to  come, 
those  trustees  of  posterity,  the  school- 
boys of  Eton  and  Harrow,  Rugby  and 
Marlborough,  flash  their  maiden  willows 
and  live  their  brief  season  in  the  public 
eye. 

What  baseball  is  to  America  cricket  is- 
to  England.  As  soon  as  he  can  toddle, 
given  the  opportunity,  the  English  boy 
will  play  from  dawn  to  dewy  eve  with. 
all  the  ardor  of  his  race,  for 

Britons,  whom  nature  has  for  toil  designed, 
In  the  soft  charms  of  ease  no  joy  can  find, 
Averse  to  waste  in  rest  the  inviting  day, 
Toil  forms  then  their  games  and  labor  is  their 
play. 

When  cricket  and  baseball  respectively 
pass  beyond  the  period  in  which  they  are 
the  pastime  of  the  youth  of  each  na- 
tion they  take  widely  diverging  courses. 
Cricket  remains  in  England  largely,  almost 
exclusively,  the  game  of  the  amateurs. 
Baseball,  on  the  contrary,  trends  farther 
and  farther  into  the  hands  of  professionals. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  not  always  so 
in  England.  In  the  early  days  of  cricket, 
money,  and  that  in  large  amounts^  was 
the  prize  contested  for  even  in  matches 
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wherein  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  it.  Nothing  probably  would 
shock  the  public  conscience  so  much  as 
an  announcement  that  the  schoolboys 
of  Eton  had  been  matched  against  the 
scholars  of  Westminster  to  win  500  or 
1,000  guineas,  yet  such  things  have  been. 

In  two  points  both  cricket  and  baseball 
have  perennial  elements  of  popularity  : 
firstly,  in  each  country  the  game  affords 
a  wholesome,  healthy,  exhilarating  out- 
door spectacle  to  masses  of  its  citizens 
of  every  grade,  and  an  opportunity  for  so- 
cial intercourse  and  hospitality  which  no 
other  contests  give  ;  the  series  of  league 
games  which  fill  the  summer  and  fall  in 
America  are  in  this  respect  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  great  metropolitan  cricket 
matches  at  the  Oval  and  at  Lord's,  of  the 
cricket  week  of  Canterbury  and  of  the 
festival  at  Scarborough,  and  secondly 
each  of  the  games  is  full  of  uncertain- 
ties, indeed  the  only  certainty  in  either  is 
that  they  will  be  uncertain  ;  wind,  rain 
•  and  other  inexpressible  influences  seem  to 
govern  them  ;  to-day  runs  will  be  plenti- 
ful and  luck  will  follow  persistently  one 
side,  to-morrow  the  same  team  in  appar- 
ently similar  circumstances  will  fall  all  to 
pieces  and  nothing  but  disaster  dog  their 
steps.  Not  only  will  the  play  differ  from 
day  to  day  but  the  two  parts  of  a  day 
will  upset  all  expectation  and  calculation  : 
the  morning  will  see  all  despair,  the  after- 
noon will  more  than  redeem  it,  or  vice 
versa.  But  in  cricket  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion are  wider.  A  whole  eleven,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  known  to  get  out  with- 
out scoring  a  single  run  off  the  bat  and 
they  have  been  known  to  score  hundreds  ; 
as  when  in  the  match  of  the  Gentlemen 
against  the  Players  in  1871  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-five  runs  were  scored  and  then 
the  game  was  not  finished. 

When  these  two  similarities  have  been 
noticed  the  possible  points  of  compari- 
sons have  been  exhausted  —  all  the  rest 
are  contrasts. 

No  two  children  of  a  common  ancestor 
(and  it  is  quite  evident  from  early  pictures 
and  early  authorities  that  the  two  games 
had  a  common  ancestor)  could  possibly 
more  widely  differ.  Each  has  been  nur- 
tured upon  the  particular  genius  of  the 
people  by  whom  and  among  whom  it  is 
played  ;  each  exactly  fits  the  divergent 
characteristics  of  the  player  and  the  spec- 
tator of  either  country ;  each  is  played 
and  appreciated  because  it  so  closely  falls 
in  with  the   national  bodily  habits  ;  each 


reflects  the  prevalent  tone  and  temper  of 
the  people  ;  each  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature.  The  American  game  is  all  force 
and  nervous  tension,  quick  in  its  changes, 
rapid  in  its  interchange  of  sides,  brilliant 
in  execution,  rattling  in  pace,  sustained 
in  interest,  economical  in  time  and  sym- 
metrical in  its  alternative  attack  and 
defense  ;  it  comprises  within  the  brief 
space  of  two  hours  all  the  incidents  of 
an  ever  -  varying  yet  thoroughly  com- 
plete campaign — climax  and  anti-climax 
follow  each  other  with  all  the  dramatic 
sequence  of  the  classical  unities.  No 
long  period  of  depression  accumulates  on 
the  misfortune  or  unskillfulness  of  one 
side  of  the  combatants  ere  the  other  side 
has  the  chance  to  stem  the  current  and 
avert  the  panic. 

The  English  game,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  composure  itself.  What  the  American 
compresses  into  the  latter  three  hours  of 
a  single  day,  the  Englishman  stretches 
over  three  days,  picking  from  each  the 
choice  six  hours  from  noon  till  early 
evening,  and  even  then  culling  one  on 
each  day  for  luncheon.  Each  team  com- 
pletes the  batting  of  every  one  of  its 
members  before  the  other  side  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspiriting  themselves,  or 
showing. the  spectator  what  mettle  they 
are  made  of  at  the  bat,  and  it  is  most 
often  near  the  end,  on  the  third  day,  ere 
those  periods  of  excitement  which  attend 
a  close  and  doubtful  finish  are  possible. 
Individual  skill  at  the  wicket  or  in  the 
field  may,  and  often  does,  excite  admira- 
tion, but  there  is  not  the  sustained  interest 
of  the  neck-and-neck  scoring  which  goes 
on  from  start  to  finish  in  baseball. 

The  Englishman  is  by  nature  more  epi- 
curean than  the  American,  and  though  he 
does  not  deserve  the  scoffing  sarcasm  at- 
tributed to  him  by  the  Gaul  that  "  he 
takes  his  pleasure  sadly,"  still  he  does 
take  it  with  more  sedateness  and  less  of 
the  stimulating  electricity  which  distin- 
guishes the  Frenchman  and  the  American  ; 
not  that  he  takes  less  interest  than  they 
do,  nay,  he  takes  more,  but  he  likes  to 
taste  the  flavor  of  his  morsels  ;  he  does 
not  require  the  enervation  of  a  series  of 
crises,  he  takes  his  interest,  more  in  the 
display  of  skill  and  less  in  the  feverish 
anticipation  of  what  the  result  will  be  ; 
there  is  more  of  the  critic  and  less  of 
the  gambler  in  his  constitution  ;  more- 
over, when  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
relaxation  of  pastime,  he  thinks  more 
of  the  society  which  it  gathers  together 
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than  they  do  ;  to  him  it  is  not  only  the 
personal  gratification  of  an  interesting 
display  of  skill  in  a  game  that  he  loves, 
but  it  is  also,  and  that  largely,  the  re- 
newal of  acquaintanceship  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  his  boys  and  girls  in 
those  hospitalities  which  are  his  second 
nature.  He  goes,  true,  to  see  his  .county 
club  or  the  team  of  his  old  college *play, 
but  he  knows  full  well  —  and  that  is  a 
singularly  strong  motive  with  him — that 
he  will  meet  there  men  of  the  district 
in  which  his  early  years  were  spent  or 
of  his  year  at  college,  men  whose  mem- 
ories are  to  him  a  perennial  pleasure, 
and  whom,  but  for  this  annual  event, 
he  might  not  meet  for  years. 

He  knows,  and  they  know,  that  at 
this  trysting  place  they  will  be  sure  of 
the  hand  grip  of  old  friendship  and  of 
the  sight  of  the  olive  branches  that  are 
gathering  round  the  family  trees  ;  and  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  great  public 
cricket  matches,  and  notably  those  at 
"  Lord's,"  have  gradually  assumed  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  social  scale  of  the 
season,  have  become,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  year  which  would  be 
missed  and  regretted  by  thousands. 

Hence  arises  that  ever-increasing  de- 
sire, a  desire  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
possibility  of  satisfaction,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Marylebone  (Lord's)  Club, 
and  thereby  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  a  free  wanderer  within  its  sanctum 
sanctorum,  a  desire  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  continued  increase  in  accom- 
modation and  consequently  of  member- 
ship is  as  continually  overreached  by  as- 
pirants. 

As  recently  as  1872  the  membership 
scarcely  reached  fifteen  hundred,  now  it 
exceeds  four  thousand,  to  which  for  the 
present  it  must  perforce  be  limited,  and 
still  there  are  more  than  four  thousand 
candidates  waiting  for  election.  There  is 
one  satisfaction,  however,  to  this  expec- 
tant crowd  of  waiters  :  it  can  never,  for  the 
bulk  of  them,  be  a  case  of  the  "  hope  defer- 
red which  maketh  the  heart  sick  ;  "  for  from 
the  tenacity  with  which  a  once-acquired 
membership  is  held  and  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  vacancies,  the  bulk  of  the  can- 
didates must  know  that  it  will  be  consid- 
erably far  into  the  next  century  before 
their  turn  for  election  can  even  be  ap- 
proached, unless  indeed  the  erection  of 
the  palatial  pavilion  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction should  accelerate  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream.     Not  that  the  absence  of  the 


member's  card  means  that  access  is  not 
possible  to  its  grounds  ;  it  means  only  the 
enjoyment  of  less  privileges  and  the  put- 
ting up  with  more  discomforts.  The  loss 
of  the  privilege,  for  instance,  of  that  most 
enjoyable  of  all  private  boxes,"  the  open 
carriage  in  the  ring,  and  the  discomfort 
upon  great  gala  days  of  having  to  be 
early  to  insure  and  keep  the  possession  of 
a  favorable  seat,  and  when  one  considers 
that  in  the  four  summer  months  there  are 
ninety-nine  days'  cricket,  and  that  many, 
if  not  all  of  them,  are  singularly  attrac- 
tive, the  absence  of  this  anxiety  makes 
a  considerable  sum  total,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  red-letter  days  in  which  Oxford 
meets  Cambridge,  Eton  meets  Harrow, 
and  Rugby  Marlborough  ;  and  who  that 
loves  cricket  would  miss  the  rich  harvest 
of  the  county  matches  of  Lord's  ? 

There  must  be  many  of  its  habitues 
who  can  remember  a  host  of  cricket 
facts  and  developments  ;  men  even  who 
remember  when  the  score  was  notched  on 
a  tally,  or  at  least  can  remember  cricket 
being  played  in  knee  breeches  and  silk 
stockings  ;  men  by  the  hundred  who  can 
remember  when  nothing  but  the  high 
chimney-pot  hat  was  good  form  for  the 
state  occasions,  for  cricketers  live  long. 
Wenman  kept  the  wicket  for  Kent  for 
over  forty  years,  Lillywhite  nearly  as 
long,  William  Clarke  played  for  forty-one 
seasons,  and  Fenner,  who  played  in  1832, 
is  still  as  hearty  a  looking  landlord  as  is 
to  be  found  'twixt  London  and  Bath.  My 
experience,  compared  with  veterans  like 
"  Small  Boy  "  Ward  and  scores  of  others, 
is  not  of  such  very  ancient  date,  but  I 
have  seen  the  pick  of  all  the  best  cricket- 
ers who  have  found  their  way  to  Lord's. 
Jackson,  the  father  of  fast  bowling  ;  Al- 
fred Mynns,  the  monarch  of  hard  hitters  ; 
"  Tearer "  Tarrant,  with  a  delivery  as 
terrible  as  the  Australian  Spofforth's ; 
that  incomparable  pair  of  batsmen,  steady 
of  eye  and  certain  of  hand,  Tom  Hay- 
ward  and  Rob  Carpenter  ;  Daft  and  Tin- 
ley,  John  Selsby  and  Willshire,  with  many 
a  score  more  ;  Tylecotes  and  Lytteltons, 
Thorntons  and  Yardley,  the  pink  of  fash- 
ion and  the  mold  of  form,  have  all  dis- 
played their  best  before  the  members  of 
Lord's,  and  the  interest  never  abates. 

Who  did  not  last  year  want  to  see  the 
Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  of  whom  the 
English  world  had  only  previously  read  in 
the  lively  pages  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Marylebone  Club,  who  captained  the  team 
that  played  them  in  .their  homes  in  the 
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States  ;  and  who  this  year  will  not  want  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  the  Australian 
team,  who  have  bettered  the  instruction 
of  the  mother  country  and  have  put  into 
the  tented  field  one  of  the  strongest,  if 
not  the  strongest,  that  has  yet  appeared, 
with  Murdoch,  Blackham  and  Griffins ; 
and  who  will  miss,  if  he  can  help  it, 
watching  again  the  assured  perfection  of 
Dr.  Grace. 

But  all  these  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
from  a  society  point  of  view,  sink  into  in- 
significance before  the  two  matches  by 
which  Lord's  is  more  widely  known  than 
by  all  its  others  —  the  Inter  -  University 
and  the  Public  School  matches.  Then 
gather  "  the  sisters  and  the  cousins  and 
the  aunts  ;  "  then  society  and  the  rising 
generation  claim  Lord's  for  their  own ; 
then  is  made  evident  the  truth  of  that  ob- 
scure but  profound  philosopher  who  said 
it  were  better  to  be  a  triton  among  min- 
nows than  a  minnow  among  tritons  ;  for 
then  the  small  boy  and  the  budding  youth, 
no  mean  exponent  of  the  art  and  mys- 
tery of  cricket,  but  of  whom  a  regiment 
would  not  satisfy  the  voracious  appetite 
of  "  The  Demon  "  Spofforth  or  stop  the 
giant  strides  of  Dr.  Grace,  looms  large 
in  the  public  eye,  evoking  the  enthusiasm 
of  two  armies  of  admirers  and  putting  to 
shame  the  pigmy  gatherings  of  the  purely 
scientific  games. 

These  matches  touch  a  spring  which 
lies  deeper  than  the  surface  reason  of  the 
day  ;  at  them  the  maternal  bosom  swells 
with  anxious  pride,  the  sister's  eye  flashes 
with  excitement,  the  cousin's  cheek  burns 
with  an  unconcealed  emotion,  for,  as 
Thackeray  shrewdly  remarked  in  one  of 
his  juvenile  poems, 

Sisters  we've  all  by  the  dozen,  Tom, 
But  a  cousin's  a  different  thing. 

These  days,  too,  exemplify  the  truth  of 
Ossian :  "  There  comes  a  voice  which 
wakes  my  soul  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
years  that  are  gone  ;  they  roll  again  be- 
fore me  with  all  their  deeds,"  and  the 
fathers  of  the  contestants  take  an  inter- 
est not  merely  the  result  of  relationship, 
but  the  heritage  of  remembrance  ;  they, 
too,  in  the  years  that  were  earlier,  were 
themselves  participators  in  that  battle  of 
the  schools  which  never  lags,  but,  like  the 
battle  for  freedom,  is  handed  down  from 
sire  to  son. 

At  these  great  matches  the  rival  clans, 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  don 
the  light  blue  or  the  dark  in  every  form 
which    the   milliner's  art  and  the    dress- 


maker's skill  can  display  it  ;  at  them  and 
for  them  are  packed  those  hampers  of 
mystery  which  anon  will  yield  up  their 
riches  and  satisfy  the  sharpened  appetites 
of  a  period  of  life  when  the  lobster  has 
no  terrors  and  not  even  the  shadow  of 
dyspepsia  has  fallen  across  the  youthful 
path  :  better  skilled  in  the  culinary  tra- 
ditions of  a  cricket  lunch  are  these  same 
British  matrons  than  those  caterers  for 
the  inner  man  of  the  team  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  1871  of  whom  their  other- 
wise highly-gratified  English  visitors  re- 
corded "  the  lunch  was  the  only  weak 
point  on  all  the  cricket  grounds  we 
played  upon." 

It  does  one  good  on  such  a  day  to  see 
the  eagerness,  the  abandon,  the  hearty 
zeal,  the  thoroughgoing',  unabashed  en- 
thusiasm of  the  public-school  boy  ;  one 
envies  the  unsophisticated  pleasure,  the 
hearty  laugh,  even  the  hearty  but  per- 
fectly harmless  animosity  which  an  oppo- 
nent's success  brings  for  a  moment  to  the 
end  of  a  tongue  which  has  not  been  taught 
to  dissemble,  and  is  glad  to  see  generation 
after  generation  at  least  begin  life  with  so 
solid  a  basis  of  genuine  feeling  and  intense 
esprit  de  corps ;  to  them  the  school  is 
everything,  the  person  nothing.  All  this 
may  get  rubbed  off  somewhat  in  the  after 
passages  of  life,  but  its  presence  to  begin 
with  is  a  certain  assurance  that  misan- 
thrope and  recluse  will  not  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  generations  to  follow. 

If  ever  there  was  a  youth's  paradise  on. 
earth,  not  even  forgetting  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  panto- 
mime, surely  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  on  a 
bright  July  day  is  its  name  ;  he  perme- 
ates everywhere  through  all  the  twenty 
thousand  gathered  to  do  him  honor  ;  he 
sprawls  on  the  grass  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  fray  ;  he  perambulates  the 
circle  of  what  should  be,  and  would  be 
but  for  lack  of  room,  the  promenade  ;  he 
pops  in  and  out  of  the  carriages  ;  he  ini- 
tiates his  maiden  aunt  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  "  yorker  "  and  a  "lob  ;  "  he  pulls  his 
sister's  sleeve,  to  the  peril  of  a  rent, 
while  she  is  engaged  in  a  more  natural 
and  as  interesting  a  conversation,  that  she 
may  see  to  the  full  some  brilliant  stroke  ; 
he  drags  her  off  in  the  interval  when  the 
stumps  are  drawn  for  the  mid-day  meal, 
to  inspect  the  "  pitch,"  and  plies  her  with 
infinite  lore  of  a  highly  technical  charac- 
ter ;  he  cheers,  he  gesticulates,  he  brims 
over  with  story  and  with  anecdote  of 
deeds  of  prowess,  and  traditions  handed 
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down  through  all  the  forms  with  a  pious 
belief  which  accounts  for  the  slow  death 
the  myths  of  early  people  die  ;  he  is  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  and  finally  he  joins 
in  that  impulsive  rush  with  which  the 
well-earned  victory  is  closed,  and  unwit- 
tingly and  spontaneously  lends  his  ready 
hand  and  willing  shoulder  to  hoist  the 
champion  of  the  day  aloft,  and  carry  him 
in  triumph  to  his  tertts,  just  as,  midts  the 
clang  of  arms  and  the  mighty  roar,  his 


Scandinavian  forefathers  raised  their 
early  "  Konigs,"  after  deeds  of  assured 
prowess,  on  the  shields  of  their  war- 
riors, the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
tribe. 

These  are  the  social  bonds  of  cricket  ; 
these  are  the  chords  it  touches  to  evoke  its 
multitude  of  enthusiastic  supporters  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  this  aspect 
of  cricket  is  to  be  seen  in  its  most  strik- 
ing development  at  "  Lord's." 


OUR    HORSE    RACES    IN    CHINA. 


BY    JOHN    L.   ANDERSON. 


HEN  the  first 
blast  of  the 
northeast  mon- 
soon is  felt,  driv- 
ing back  the  hot 
winds  from  the 
plains  of  China, 
the  heat  and  lan- 
guor are  exces- 
sive, but  when 
the  monsoon  is 
fairly  establish- 
ed and  blows  in  all  its  freshness  it  feels 
for  the  first  few  days  like  an  ethereal 
champagne,  planting  joy  in  our  hearts 
and  vigor  in  our  bones. 

For  is  not  our  busy  season  at  an  end, 
to  be  followed  by  our  winter  sports,  our 
shooting,  our  yachting,  our  picnics,  and, 
chief  of  our  delights,  our  horse  races  ? 

Ah,  those  races  !  ridden  by  gentlemen 
riders  and  all  on  the  square — the  training, 
the  betting,  the  sweeps,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  eventful  race  day  itself. 

But  let  me  not  rhapsodize  ;  let  me  de- 
scend from  my  Pegasus  and  tell  you  all 
about  our  races.  1  will  be  as  plain  and 
concise  as  I  can,  but,  looking  back  on 
those  younger  days,  I  feel  it  hard  not  to 
throw  my  hat  in  the  air  and  shout,  "  Mol- 
lie  first !  No — Meteor  !  Whip  up,  Char- 
lie !  Hurrah  !  Meteor's  race,  won  by  a 
nose  !     Well  done,  Charlie,  old  man  !  " 

As  the  China  new  year  approaches  all 
business  is  squared  up  with  the  natives, 
and,  till  the  holidays  are  over,  we  have 
almost  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  ourselves 
and  prepare  for  the  next  hot  season  by 
taking  all  the  fun  out  of  the  cold  weather 
that  can  possibly  be  extracted  from  it. 
What   is  your  delight    early  some  fine 


morning  to  see  a  dirty,  nearly  naked 
coolie  walking  into  your  veranda  with  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  presents  with 
a  grin,  for  he  has  already  learnt  from  pre- 
vious visits  made  that  morning  that  he'  is 
the  bearer  of  at  least  no  unpleasant  dis- 
patch.    But  let  us  read  it  : 

"Amoy  Races,  188 — 

"A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  club  to- 
night at  8  o'clock  sharp  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  coming  races. 

"  Tom  Smith,  Secretary." 

This  document  having  been  initialed 
to  make  sure  that  the  coolie  does  not  skip 
your  house,  as  he  would  otherwise  most 
probably  do,  you  get  into  your  tub,  finish 
your"chotah  hazzari,"or  early  breakfast, 
with  a  relish,  jump  into  your  clothes  and 
feel  as  if  a  new  era  had  started  in  your  life. 

The  idea  of  having  the  meeting  after 
dinner  is  a  good  one.  The  heart  is  mol- 
lified by  the  feeling  of  general  well  being, 
while  the  extra  glass  of  claret  you  may 
have  taken  will  not  tend  to  decrease  your 
liberality  if  asked  to  contribute  a  cup  or 
a  purse,  to  be  run  for  as  a  special  race. 

Dinner  over,  you  get  into  your  chair, 
and  on  the  shoulders  of  two  sturdy  coolies 
are  quickly  transported  to  the  club  house, 
where,  after  fortifying  yourself  with  a 
very  little  Scotch  whiskey,  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  soda  water,  you  enter  the 
large  meeting  room  of  the  club,  take  a 
chair,  light  a  fresh  cheroot  and  proceed 
at  once  to  business. 

A  chairman  is  appointed,  a  day  for  the 
race  named,  stewards,  starter,  judge  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  a  clerk  of  the  course. 
Ah,  lucky  clerk  of  the  course  !  for  will 
you  not  prance  round  the  track,  with  your 
brand  new  red  coat,  cords  and  top  boots, 
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the  admired  of  the  ladies,  the  envied  of 
the  men,  and  a  glorious  mystery  to  the 
Celestials  !  Then  the  chairman  says  :  "  We 
have  nearly  money  enough  for  all  usual 
expenses  from  the  subscription  list  and 
entries,  but  it  will  add  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  meeting  if  any  liberal-minded 
gentleman  will  give  us  one  or  two  spare 
cups  to  be  run  for."  Whereupon  old 
Hermann,  who  is  going  home,  says  :  "  I 
vill  gif  you  von  cup  ;  it  shall  be  die  '  Von 
Moltke '  cup." 

Hurrah,  old  boy  !  Three  cheers  for  old 
Katzenjammer  ;  and  our  jovial  voices  at 
once  accord  him  three  cheers  and  a  tiger. 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the 
visitors  to  our  port  this  year  have  left 
$150  for  a  '  Visitors' Cup.' "  Hurrah  for 
the  visitors  !  and  the  cheers  are  re- 
peated. 

From  the  "  Griffin  "  Plate,  for  all  horses 
which  have  never  run  before  in  any  race, 
right  down  to  the  consolation  cup  for  all 
beaten  ponies,  the  races  are  gone  care- 
fully over,  the  weights  settled,  the  dis- 
tances determined,  the  days  fixed,  and 
every  other  preliminary  settled,  a  gentle- 
man (the  best-looking  one)  is  detailed  to 
call  upon  the  ladies  for  their  contribution 
to  the  "  Ladies'  Purse  "  (two  sovs.,  Mrs. 
Jones,  please),  and  everyone  adjourns  to 
the  bar  to  take  a  nightcap.  The  bar  boys 
are  kept  busy  for  ten  minutes,  the  chair 
coolies  are  called,  and  soon  the  tired 
"  sports  "  are  being  carried  home,  and  a 
line  of  dim  cheroot  lights  is  all  that  indi- 
cates the  course  of  the  sleepy  ones  as 
they  disappear  into  the  quiet  night. 

In  a  few  days  a  mat  shed  is  erected  on 
the  sea  beach  near  the  stables,  and  not 
far  from  the  race  course,  for  it  is  on  the 
fine  soft  sand  that  for  a  month  to  come 
our  horses  will  do  their  training.  A 
coolie  is  detailed  to  have  hot  coffee  and 
delicious  bread  and  butter  ready  for  the 
refreshment  of  members  of  the  club  as 
they  return  from  their  early  riding. 

Our  stables  are  built  on  the  seashore  on 
Amoy  Island,  to  which  we  have  to  cross  in 
the  early  morning  by  boat ;  so,  when  the 
"boy  "  calls  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
"Massa,  blong  5  o'clock  !  "  you  feel  like 
heaving  a  brick  at  his  head,  instead  of 
which  you  get  into  long  boots,  a  fur-lined 
coat  and  riding  trousers,  and  grope  your 
way  down  to  your  gig,  in  which  you  will 
in  five  minutes,  with  your  four  stout  row- 
ers, reach  the  stables.  Each  large  house 
or  "hong"  has  its  own  stable,  some  of 
these   having   twelve  or  fourteen    stalls, 


and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  the  anxiety  of  the 
well-groomed  horses  to  get  out  for  their 
morning  gallop.  How  they  snort  and 
neigh  and  poke  their  noses  at  you,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  My  dear  fellow,  do  take 
me  out  first." 

Many  of  our  horses  are  fresh  importa- 
tions from  Mongolia,  with  long,  matted 
hair,  and  the  most  uninviting  material,  to 
all  appearance,  over  which  one  would 
wish  to  throw  a  leg. 

But  wait  till  he  is  clipped,  got  a  little 
accustomed  to  being  in  a  stable,  to  his 
new  food  and  new  surroundings,  and  the 
rough,  half-starved,  big-boned  brute  that 
you  would  some  days  ago  have  pitied  as 
a  useless  old  cart  horse  will  be  trans- 
formed into  the  sleek,  powerful  and  cour- 
ageous racer.  A  few  sticks  of  sugar 
cane — of  which  they  are  passionately  fond 
— a  few  words  of  kindness  and  a  little 
patting  soon  change  those  wild,  unkempt 
animals  into  docile  and  pleasant  mounts, 
untirable  and  surefooted,  as  they  have 
need  to  be,  seeing  that  at  our  picnics 
after  the  races  we  have  to  ride  up  and 
down  the  granite  steps  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  often  ascending  and  descend- 
ing hundreds  of  them  in  the  course  of  a 
single  ride. 

After  about  a  month  of  morning  train- 
ing the  horses  are  considered  ready  for 
the  track,  which,  like  the  English  courses, 
is  covered  with  turf  and  carefully  watered 
to  keep  the  ground  soft  and  save  the  ani- 
mals' legs.  Most  of  the  horses  are  shod 
only  on  the  front  feet,  many  not  at  all. 
When  they  have  to  do  a  lot  of  climbing 
the  natives  put  rags  over  the  hoof  to  pre- 
vent their  slipping  on  the  granite  flags. 

The  race  track  is  the  parade  ground  of 
the  troops,  as  they  call  the  ragamuffins 
who  are  enrolled  every  time  a  high  man- 
darin comes  to  inspect  the  "army."  If 
he  gets  a  big  enough  bribe  he  doesn't 
inspect  at  all,  and  if  *no  bribe  is  forth- 
coming at  once  he  makes  it  so  hot  for 
everybody  that  they  are  at  last  forced  to 
buy  his  absence  on  his  own  terms.  In 
consideration  of  being  allowed  to  use  the 
military  drill  ground  for  our  races,  the 
mandarins  are  invited  to  grace  the  meet- 
ing with  their  presence,  and  on  one  day  at 
least  they  always  favor  us. 

Meantime  another  meeting  has  been 
called  at  the  club,  a  lottery  held  and  the 
horses  drawn  —  put  up  to  auction.  The 
competition  is  generally  very  animated, 
and  a  horse  that  is  looked  upon  as  a 
"sure  thing"  will  often  bring  over  $1,000 
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for  his  chance  in  each  race  he  is  entered 
for.  As  the  eventful  race  days  approach 
the  interest  grows  more  and  more  intense, 
and  the  stables  are  visited  at  every  mo- 
ment of  leisure  to  see  how  the  horses 
stand  the  training. 

"  I  say,  Ayow,  my  thinkee  that  horse 
no  can  chow  chow  plenty."" 

"  No  fear,"  replies  the  horse  coolie  ; 
"  he  can  chow  chow  too  muchee  ;  he  all 
light,  can  secure  !  " 

And  so  on  from  day  to  day,  crescendo, 
diminuendo  and  da  capo. 

But  our  pleasantest  day  of  all  for  visit- 
ing our  favorites  is  Sunday.  In  the  after- 
noon, after  church  for  the  good  and  tiffin 
for  all,  a  walk  is  proposed  "  over  the 
hills  "  to  the  course,  and  several  parties 
are  sure  to  meet  on  those  pleasant  excur- 
sions. 

One  of  the  ways  to  the  course  is  by  the 
"Mandarins'  Walk,"  as  it  is  called  by  for- 
eigners. It  is  a  weird  road,  paved  with 
blocks  of  stone,  running  through  an  im- 
mense graveyard,  where  the  "potted  an- 
cestors "  of  many  a  Chinese  family  are 
resting  their  last  sleep,  and  towered  over 
by  rugged  boulders  of  granite,  each  in 
itself  a  tombstone  of  nature,  which  will 
be  standing  in  its  place  when  the  graves 
below  have  been  forgotten  for  a  thousand 
years  ! 

Sometimes  we  were  treated  to  very  hor- 
rid sights  as  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
race  course.  Sometimes  we  would  meet 
a  lot  of  prisoners  being  led  off  to  the 
execution  ground  ;  their  hands  fastened 
behind  them  by  hempen  strings  passed 
round  their  thumbs  and  wetted  to  keep 
them  tight,  causing  intolerable  pain  to 
the  unfortunate  wretches.  The  execution 
ground  is  only  a  little  distance  off  the 
road  and  is  marked  by  two  tall  granite 
poles,  with  a  lion  carved  on  the  top  of 
each.  Here  the  condemned  kneel  down, 
their  queues  are  thrown  clear,  and  one 
by  one  their  heads  lie  rolling  on  the  grass. 
The  whole  affair  is  gone  through  me- 
chanically, no  crowd,  no  fuss.  The  heads 
are  then  locked  up  in  a  box,  if  the  prison- 
ers have  any  relatives,  as  the  executioner 
knows  they  will  be  bought  back  at  al- 
most any  sacrifice,  to  be  sewn  on  to  the 
trunks,  in  order  that  they  may  not  appear 
in  the  next  world  with  their  heads  off. 

Another  day  we  saw  a  poor  wretch 
lying  dead  in  a  crate  by  the  roadside. 
He  had  been  exposed  in  the  sun  to  die 
by  thirst.  The  guard,  however,  has  got 
tired  of  waiting,  or  perchance  some  friend 


has  bribed  him  to  make  a  speedy  end  of 
the  victim,  for  a  black  thin  line  round  the 
neck  showed  that  he  had  been  strangled. 

Before  morning  the  pariah  dogs,  which 
are  more  wolf  than  dog,  will  have  torn 
his  poor  emaciated  body  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Not  long  before  this  a  poor  crea- 
ture was  crucified  here.  He  was  guilty  of 
stealing  the  bangles  from  a  woman  re- 
cently buried.  I  had  been  through  the 
hospitals  and  had  helped  in  the  most  re- 
volting pieces  of  surgery  without  flinch- 
ing, but  I  had  not  the  courage  to  go  and 
see  this  poor  wretch  suffer.  I  seemed  to 
think  I  should  hear  all  my  lifetime  that 
cruel  song  of  the  Jews,  "  Crucifige  eum." 
He  was  taken  night  after  night,  till  he 
died,  into  the  yamun,  nailed  to  his  cross. 
Ah,  those  nights  ! 

Sometimes  we  went  to  the  race  ground 
direct  by  water,  and  I  recollect  on  one 
occasion  finding  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
dead  bodies  lying  near  the  stables,  every- 
one with  its  head  cut  off.  They  were 
pirates,  and  were  executed  on  the  sea 
shore  as  a  warning  to  all  who  go  down 
into  the  sea  in  ships.  How  small  they 
looked  without  their  heads  !  It  was  a  hor- 
rid sight,  for  already  the  dogs  were  eat- 
ing the  carcasses.  We  threw  stones  to 
scare  them  away,  but  they  seized  the 
heads  of  one  or  two,  the  faces  of  which 
they  were  eating,  and  ran  off  to  a  safe 
distance  to  continue  their  ghoulish  meal. 
But  I  have  widely  digressed  from  my  sub- 
ject. Let  us  leave  this  episode  of  hor- 
rors and  return  to  our  more  healthy  sub- 
ject—  the  races.  At  last  the  great  day 
has  arrived,  the  "joss"  house  on  the 
course  has  been  turned  into  a  grand 
stand,  a  large  paddock  is  filled  with  mat 
sheds  for  the  horses,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  splendid  tiffin  is  spread,  to  which 
we  will  do  full  justice  after  the  third  race. 

Saddling  bell  rings,  the  jockeys  scurry 
off  to  the  scales  to  be  weighed  with  their 
saddle,  bridle  and  whip,  and  soon  they  are 
prancing  up  and  down  before  the  grand 
stand,  the  horses  and  the  Chinese  specta- 
tors half  wild  with  excitement  Again 
the  bell,  and  after  much  trouble  the 
horses  are  got  together,  the  flag  drops 
and  off  they  go  for  the  Griffin  Plate, 
a  mile  and  a  half.  Here  they  come — 
Lactometer  and  Hultop  nearly  together, 
Rienzi,  who  started  badly,  being  dis- 
tanced. Lactometer  and  his  rider  pro- 
ceed to  the  scales,  and  on  the  steward  say- 
ing "all  right  "  a  cheer  breaks  out  from 
those  who  have  won  on  the  race,  while  the 
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unfortunates  who  have  lost  proceed  to  the 
temple  and  drown  their  regrets  in  "  half  a 
B.  and  S.,"  or  a  glass  of  champagne. 

Then  follow  two  more  races,  and  tif- 
fin is  announced.  As  there  is  not  room 
enough  in  the  joss  house  for  all  to  sit 
down  the  ladies  and  the  mandarins  go  in 
first.  It  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
things  in  the  world  to  see  a  man  with 
finger  nails  (of  the  dirtiest)  four  inches 
long  trying  to  eat  lunch  with  those  weap- 
ons of  the  barbarians,  a  knife  and  fork. 
They  look  round  imploringly  at  the  smil- 
ing ladies  and  try  to  imitate  them,  but  very 
unsuccessfully.  They  get  on  better  with 
the  champagne,  however,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond,  and,  as  they  consider  it 
very  rude  to  half  empty  a  glass,  they 
have  soon  toasted  all  the  ladies  in  bump- 
ers, and  are  promptly  in  a  state  of  the 
most  thorough  hilarity.  At  this  stage  it 
is  considered  best  to  hand  them  cigars 
and  escort  them  to  their  places  in  the 
grand  stand,  and  over  all  this  festivity 
reigns  the  "  Laughing  Buddha." 

For  is  not  his  likeness,  extending  over 
the  back  of  the  temple,  looking  down 
upon  us  ?  His  portrait  is  not  of  the 
ethereal  kind,  it  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
In  fact  it  is  Chinese.  He  is  fat  (which 
the  Chinese  admire  in  men  and  despise 
in  women),  his  great  bloated  body  is 
naked  to  the  waist.  His  swollen  eyes, 
his  bloated  lips,  his  flabby  ears  and  his 
huge  b,elly  are  the  admired  types  of  the 
wealthy  Chinaman  ;  and  this  is  their  ideal 
of  a  god  ! — the  laughing  Buddha  !  We 
all  make  fun  of  him,  and  his  gross  ap- 
pearance is  less  out  of  place  on  a  festive 
occasion  like  this  than  when  a  poor,  half- 
starved  widow  comes  to  beg  him  for 
wealth,  fifty  cash  a  day,  five  cents  !  Truly, 
are  not  wealth  and  poverty  sometimes 
strange  companions  ! 

At  a  little  distance  these  mandarins, 
most  of  whom  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  their  hands,  look  a  most  impos- 
ing body  of  men.  Their  heavy  satin 
robes,  their  richly  -  embroidered  breast 
plates,  their  jade  stone  ornaments,  their 
great  felt  riding  boots,  their  official  hats, 
surmounted  by  the  coral  or  blue  button 
and  peacock  feathers,  altogether  com- 
bined give  an  air  of  dignity  and  richness 


to  their  appearance  which  only  loses  its 
effect  when  you  go  nearer  to  them.  For 
then  you  see  the  cruel,  crafty  faces  of 
these  arch  rascals — their  long,  filthy  nails 
and  their  dirty  surroundings  !  But  we 
are  forgetting  the  races.  After  the  ladies 
and  mandarins  have  gone  the  members  of 
the  club  take  their  places,  and  for  half  an 
hour  nothing  is  heard  but  the  clatter  of 
plates,  the  popping  of  champagne  corks 
and  the  chatter  of  tongues.  At  last  the 
saddling  bell  is  rung  for  the  next  race. 

And  so  it  goes  on  till  the  third  day. 
All  the  great  events  have  come  off,  the 
Challenge  Cup,  two  miles  in  4:30 ;  the 
Chaasze  Cup,  one  and  a  half  miles  in  3:21  ; 
the  Lady's  Purse,  half  a  mile  in  fifty-nine 
seconds.  Considering  that  the  horses 
are  almost  all  "  Galloways  "  in  height, 
their  measurement  being  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  hands,  the  speed  made  by 
them  is  exceptionally  good,  especially  in 
the  long  races.  By  this  time  everyone 
is  tired  out  with  excitement,  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  the  fatigue  of  riding  or  stand- 
ing on  foot  all  day.  But  we  hear  the  bell 
for  the  last  race — the  "  Native  Scramble." 
The  Chinese  stable  boys  are  to  ride  and 
we  expect  some  fun.  They  borrow  for 
this  race  one  of  the  tired  horses  which 
has  been  running  in  the  meeting,  and  as 
the  distance  is  not  long — half  a  mile — it  is 
rare  to  hear  of  a  mount  being  refused. 
Here  they  come,  decked  in  all  the  bright 
colors  of  their  masters  above,  but  retain- 
ing their  loose  trousers  below,  which  gives 
them  a  very  funny  appearance.  Some 
wear  heavy  Chinese  shoes,  but  the  major- 
ity grip  the  stirrup  with  their  big  toe. 

At  last  all  are  at  the  post  or  near  it, 
everyone  trying  to  dodge  in  front  so  as 
to  get  a  good  start.  At  last  down  goes 
the  flag  and  away  they  go,  "  all  over  the 
shop."  Some  can  ride,  some  can't,  and 
the  horses  soon  discover  who  can't  and 
promptly  wheel  round  and  carry  their  dis- 
gusted riders  back  to  the  stable.  A  few 
more  tumble  off,  and  quite  a  small  field 
arrives  at  the  winning  post,  showing  Mr. 
A  Yow  first,  with  ten  dollars,  and  Mr.  Ah 
Kum  second,  with  five  dollars  prize.  The 
winners  open  their  expansive  mouths  in  a 
delighted  grin,  the  tired  horses  are  led  off 
to  their  stables,  and  the  races  are  over. 
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There  are  those, 
doubtless,  to  whom 
the  "  drumming  " 
of  the  partridge 
and  the  rhythmic 
cry  of  the  wild 
goose,  if  possess- 
ing anything  of  melody,  yet  fail  to  sug- 
gest even  a  passing  thought  of  possi- 
ble sporf .  As  for  me,  from  the  day  when 
I  was  first  granted  the  boon  of  carrying 
a  game  bag  and  playing  "  retriever  "  for 
a  (sometimes)  tolerably  indulgent  pater 
familias,  the  roar  of  whose  old  muzzle- 
loading  fowling  piece  used  to  awake  the 
echoes  of  Maine's  rock  -  bound  shores, 
where  the  festive  and  toothsome  sand- 
piper and  the  George's  Bank  "  fog.  mull  " 
seemed  to  delight  in  passing  the  sultry 
months  of  summer,  I  longed  for  the  time 
to  hasten  when  I  should  be  permitted  to 
exchange  a  threadbare  "roundabout  "  for 
the  yellow-hued  and  fascinating  shooting 
jacket  and  gratify  to  the  full  an  innate 
love  for  hunting. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  added 
to  the  record  of  time  since  then,  and  the 
memories  of  coast  shooting  grow  more  and 
more  dim  as  the  years  flit  by.  Instead 
of  sailing  for  coots,  "  old  squaws "  and 
"  whistlers  "  in  Quoddy  Bay,  or  essaying 
to  decoy  the  wary  black  duck  in  the  Scar- 
borough marshes  as  of  yore,  I  now  plan 
to  spend  a  few  days,  with  the  coming  of 
Jack  Frost  and  the  red  and  gold  of  each 
recurring  October,  among  North  Dakota's 
lakes  and  wheat  fields  in  pursuit  of  the 
garrulous  "  honker "  and  his  traveling 
companions,  the  redhead,  canvasback  and 
lordly  mallard,  which  the  first  "norther" 
sends  hustling  down  from  the  lakes  and 
inland  seas  of  the  far  North. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent offers  a  finer  or  more  varied  field 
to  the  sportsman  than  the  vast  northern 
belt  of  forest,  lake,  prairie  and  mountain 
stretching  westward  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Puget  Sound. 

The  extensive  forests  of  Minnesota 
give  friendly  shelter  to  the  black  bear, 
the  deer,  moose  and  caribou.  Several  of 
the  streams  which  flow  into  Superior  are 
well    stocked  with  trout,  and  its  smaller 


lakes  fairly  teem  with  bass,  pickerel,  pike 
and  muskallonge. 

The  broad  wheat  fields  of  North  Da- 
kota are  the  Mecca  of  the  "  wing  shot  " 
from  the  time  that  prairie  chickens 
"ripen  "  until  the  quack  of  the  last  mal- 
lard and  the  honk  of  the  last  goose  are 
drowned  in  the  gusts  of  north  wind  which 
about  the  middle  of  November  waft  the 
grain-fattened  gourmands  southward  to 
the  "  slews  "  of  Texas,  the  rice  fields  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  the  cel- 
ery beds  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Then  there  are  the  famed  mauvaise 
terre,  or  "  Bad  Lands,"  of  Western  Dako- 
ta and  Eastern  Montana,  where  the  "rifle 
shot "  may  enjoy  stalking  the  antelope, 
deer  and  big-horn  (mountain  sheep),  with 
now  and  then  a  "brush"  with  a  bear 
or  mountain  lion  (cougar)  to  lend  just  a 
seasoning  of  hazard  to  his  sport ;  while 
farther  westward  among  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  Rockies  and  Cascades 
the  stately  elk,  the  grizzly  bear,  the  car- 
ibou, and  the  goat  of  milky  whiteness 
challenge  the  nerve,  skill  and  endurance 
of  even  the  keenest  sportsman.  Almost 
numberless  are  the  mountain  streams  that 
teem  with  trout,  and  the  salmon  'trolling 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  is  one,  at  least,  of  the  pisca- 
torial delights  which  New  England  lakes 
and  Canadian  rivers  cannot  rival. 

In  the  fall  of  188-  I  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  join  a  party  of  eight  gentlemen 
—  members  of  an  Eastern  rod  -  and  -  gun 
club — upon  a  hunting  and  fishing  tour  of 
the  region  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, a  railroad  which  penetrates  some  of 
the  finest  "  game  country  "  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  West.  This  "  outing " 
of  six  weeks  proved  so  delightful,  so 
spiced  with  exciting  sport  both  with  rod 
and  gun,  so  varied  in  scenery,  and,  above 
all,  so  restful  from  the  cares  of  business 
and  so  health  renewing,  that  I  doubt  if 
its  pleasant  memories  will  ever  be  effaced 
from  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the 
party,  though  another  deer  may  never 
spring  from  cover  before  his  rifle  nor  an- 
other trout  rise  to  his  deceptive  fly. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Charles  S.  Fee, 
the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  North- 
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ern  Pacific,  an  excursion  car,  equipped 
with  cook  and  porter  and  provisioned  for 
the  entire  trip,  was  furnished  for  the  party's 
use.  Time  was  when  wheeled  palaces  of 
this  sort,  combining  in  luxurious  comfort 
observation,  hotel  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations, were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
high  dignitaries  of  church  and  state  only  ; 
but  in  this  generation  of  progressive 
ideas  no  arrangements  calculated  to  con- 
duce to  greater  comfort,  and  therefore 
pleasure,  in  connection  with  trips  of  this 
kind,  are  regarded  as  too  elegant  by 
Northwestern  railroads,  particularly  as 
ladies  often  gladly  lend  their  presence  in 
making  up  parties  of  tourist  anglers — aye, 
even  gunners. 

The  long  train  which  rolled  out  of  the 
Union  Depot  in 
St.  Paul  on  the 
afternoon  of  our 
departure  bore  up- 
ward of  forty  local 
Nimrods,  one  and 
all  bound  for  the 
grain  fields  of 
Western  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota 


in  quest  of  the  gamesome  prairie  chick- 
en, and  an  entire  baggage  car  was  given 
over  to  the  comfort  of  as  distinguished 
a  company  of  pointers  and  setters  as 
ever  graced  a  bench  show.  The  pages 
of  one  number  of  Outing  would  be  far 
too  few  for  recording  the  thousand  and 
one  minor,  but  none  the  less  pleasant, 
incidents  of  our  jaunt  —  the  eloquent 
discussions  respecting  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  rods  and  guns,  the  mirth- 
provoking  reminiscences  of  previous  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trips,  the  merry  banter 
that  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  the  contests 
at  whist,  and,  when  all  else  failed  to 
amuse,  the  plantation  melodies  of  Mistah 
Johnsing  and  his  efficient  coadjutor  who 
presided  in  the  kitchen. 

At  Detroit,  Minn.,  230  miles  northwest 
from  St.  Paul,  our  car  was  side  tracked  to 
afford  opportunity  for  fishing,  and  three 
days  of  this  sport  sufficed  to  stock  our 
ice  box  with  some  two  hundred  pounds  of 
pike,  pickerel  and  black  bass. 

Lake  Detroit,  the  largest  of  the  several 
small  lakes  which  dot  the  western  con- 
fines of  what  is  properly  termed  "The 
Lake  Park  Region  of  Minnesota,"  is  a 
pretty  little  sheet  of  limpid,  blue  water, 
fringed  with  timber,  its  sandy  shores 
here  and  there  graced  by  tidy  cottages 
of  summer  visitors,  who  find  pleasure  in 
boating,  bathing  and  fishing  and  in  driv- 
ing about  its  shady  avenues.  From  Oc- 
tober 1,  when  flight  ducks  begin  to  arrive, 
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until  November  10  (often  later)  excellent 
pass  shooting  may  be  had  in  this  vicinity, 
a  fact  of  which  we  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage upon  our  return  from  the  coast. 
Satisfied  for  the  time  with  fishing,  an 


seemed  like  a  golden  sea  of  garnered 
sheaves.  September  5  found  us  at  Leon- 
ard, Dak.,  a  station  on  the  Southwestern 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  twenty- 
eisrht    miles    from    Fareo,    where    teams 
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early  morning  ride  of  forty-seven  miles 
through  a  region  of  rolling  prairie  brought 
us  to  the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota, 
the  world-famous  Red  River  of  the  North 
and  its  no  less  celebrated  valley,  whose 
broad  and  level  miles  of  fenceless  farms 


with  drivers  were  secured  and  our  initial 
"chicken  shoot"  was  inaugurated,  thirty- 
eight  grouse  and  a  brace  of  teal  being  the 
net  result  of  the  day's  sport.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  next  four  days  were  but  suc- 
cessive   chapters    of   a    continued    story, 
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Sheldon,  Verona  and  one  or  two  points 
in  the  James  River  Valley  being  visited, 
the  smallest  bag  secured  for  any  one  day 
being  twenty-seven  and  the  largest  fifty- 
six  birds. 

Our  traveling  shooting  box  reached  the 
main  line  again  at  Jamestown,  Dak.,  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  early  next 
morning  was  attached  to  the  Pacific  Ex- 
press, and  we  were  given  a  300-mile  day- 
light ride  over  billowy  prairie  ;  across  the 
broad  Missouri,  up  the  winding  valleys  of 
the  Heart,  the  Sweet  Briar  and  the  Cur- 
lew ;  across  the  Little  Missouri  ;  on  past 
"  Sentinel  Butte  "  (bute),  whose  flat  sum- 
mit still  shows  traces  of  rifle  pits  and 
breastworks  hastily  constructed  by  the 
lamented  Custer  and  his  Seventh  Cavalry 
troopers  when  surrounded  and  besieged 
by  the  Sioux  in  the  early  '70's  ;  through 
the  weirdly  grotesque  "  Bad  Lands," 
reaching  the  historic  Yellowstone  Valley 
at  Glendive  just  as  the  September  sun 
was  slowly  sinking  beyond  the  gilded 
battlements  of  "  Iron  Butte,"  seemingly 
reluctant  to  relinquish  even  a  hemisphere 
to  the  sombre  shadows  of  night. 

Glendive  is  an  admirable  outfitting 
point  for  parties  seeking  deer,  mountain 
sheep  and  antelope.  Some  sixty  miles  to 
the  north  lies  the  Missouri  Valley,  the 
country  between  being  for  the  most  part 
rough,  rolling  and  treeless,  characteristics 
which  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
habits  and  preferences  of   the  antelope  ; 


while  the  O'Fallon,  Cabin,  Cedar,  Glen- 
dive and  other  creeks,  which  wind  about 
among  the  rugged  buttes  that  flank  the 
wide  valley  on  the  south,  are  all  readily 
accessible,  and  rank  among  Montana's 
best  resorts  for  mule  ("black  tail")  and 
Virginia  deer,  as  well  as  big-horn.  Deer 
of  this  locality  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, "easy  game,"  even  to  the  amateur 
sportsman  ;  but  he  who  would  win  the 
prize  of  massive  horns  proudly  borne  by 
the  mountain  ram  must  gird  his  loins  for 
climbing  "  greasewood-"  clad  hillsides  and 
craggy  buttes  and  patiently  bide  his  time. 

This  was  one  of  the  several  favored 
and  favorite  game  regions  which  our 
party  had  early  settled  upon  visiting,  but 
as  the  days  were  still  warm,  our  larder 
in  no  serious  need  of  replenishing  with 
game,  and  the  anticipated  cooler  weather 
of  our  homeward  journey  would  be  more 
favorable  in  every  way  for  this  kind  of 
sport,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  make 
a  hasty  tour  of  Yellowstone  Park,  view 
the  heralded  wonders  of  its  hot  springs 
and  geysers,  gaze  upon  the  reputed 
charms  of  its  lakes,  falls,  canons  and  cas- 
cades, test  the  vaunted  gamesomeness  and 
delicacy  of  its  mountain  trout,  and  then 
proceed  westward  for  a  week's  hunt  upon 
the  heavily  -  timbered  slopes  and  among 
the  barren,  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Pursuant  to  this  plan  of  procedure,  our 
westward  journey  was  continued  until  next 
morning,  when  we  reached  Livingston, 
Mon.,  at  the  head  of  the  main  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone  —  midway  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific.  Here 
our  car  was  attached  to  the  Park  branch 
train  and  we  were  rapidly  whirled  south- 
ward up  the  narrowing  river  ;  through 
pretty  "  Paradise  Valley  "  nestling  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Snow  Mountains  ;  and 
rocky  "  Yankee  Jim  Canon,"  to  Cinnabar, 
terminus  of  the  branch  road,  fifty-one 
miles  from  Livingston. 

At  this  point  we  were  transferred,  along 
with  forty-eight  other  passengers  Park- 
ward  bound,  to  the  waiting  coaches  of 
the  Park  Transportation  Company  and 
conveyed  to  Mammoth  Springs,  eight 
miles  distant,  reaching  the  hotel  at  the 
springs  shortly  after  12.  A  refreshing 
mineral-water  bath,  followed  by  a  bounti- 
ful luncheon,  served  to  put  us  in  excellent 
humor  for  a  stroll  about  the  world-re- 
nowned springs  in  the  vicinity,  and  after 
a   few  hours  spent   in  sight   seeing,   rods 
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and  flies  were  brought  out,  and  the 
shady  pools  and  dancing  rapids  of  the 
neighboring  Gardiner  River  pretty  gen- 
erally explored  with  gratifying  success, 
forty-seven  trout  being  caught,  many  of 
which  would  average  more  than  a  pound 
in  weight.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  trout  streams  of  the  "reservation," 
and  we  certainly  felt  no  inclination  to 
doubt  the  assertion. 

We  were  astir  bright  and  early  next 
morning,  and  7  o'clock  found  us  climb- 
ing the  long  hill  leading  to  "  Golden 
Gate,"  on  our  way  to  Norris  and  the 
"  geyser  basins  "  of  Firehole  River.  Space 
forbids  even  a  bird's  -  eye  sketch  of  the 
many  grand  and  marvelous  features  of 
this  almost  fairyland,  and  when  at  6  p.  m. 
of  the  fifth  day  out  our  conveyance  again 
rolled  up  to  the  wide  veranda  of  Mam- 
moth Hotel  scepticism  as  to  the  pro- 
claimed attractions  of  this  vast  pleasuring 
ground  had  given  place  to  conviction  that 
half  the  truth  had  not  been  told. 

Next  day  we  returned  to  Cinnabar  and 
Livingston,  and,  continuing  westward  to 
Missoula,  took  there  the  Missoula  and 
Bitter  Root  Valley  branch  railroad  to 
Grantsdale,  fifty  miles  south,  where  sad- 
dle horses,  pack  outfit  and  guides  were 
employed  ;  and  September  18  found  the 
party  encamped  a  half  -  day's  ride  from 
the  railroad  upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
several  charming  little  mountain  streams 
which  serve  to  swell  the  volume  of  Bitter 
Root  River. 

There  are  many  fine  game  regions  both 
in  the  main  chain  and  divergent  spurs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fairly  easy  of 
access  from  either  the  main  line  or 
branches  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  no  little  perplexity 
to  decide  just  where  to  go  for  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Generally  speaking 
the  time  at  one's  disposal,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  character  of  the 
game  sought,  materially  assists  in  de- 
termining this  important  question.  If 
grizzly  bears  are  the  game  most  desired 
and  time  be  unlimited  a  better  region 
than  the  Big-Horn  Mountains  of  North- 
ern Wyoming — one  hundred  miles  up  the 
Rosebud  River  from  Forsyth — would  be 
difficult  to  find,  unless  it  be,  possibly,  the 
Wind  River  range  farther  to  the  southwest. 

These  mountains  undoubtedly  afford 
the  best  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous- 
ly exciting  bear  hunting  to  be  found  in 
the  world  ;  and  elks,  deer  and  mountain 
sheep  are  also  plentiful. 


For  caribou,  the  Kootenai  region  of 
Northern  Idaho  probably  excels  any  other 
mountain  district ;  and  it  may  be  readily 
reached  from  either  Hope  or  Sand  Point 
stations  ;  while  moose  are  most  abundant 
in  the  "  basin  "  drained  by  the  Big  Hole 
River,  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Grants- 
dale.  Both  caribou  and  moose  still  exist 
also,  and  in  fair  numbers,  among  the 
pine  barrens  and  muskeags  of  Northern 
Minnesota. 

Antelope  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in- 
digenous to  the  plains  and  foothills  east 
of  the  Rockies,  while  sheep  and  goats 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  range 
of  mountains  from  Livingston  to  the 
Pacific. 

Splendid  sport  may  be  had,  too,  both  in 
the  way  of  hunting  and  fishing,  in  the 
country  immediately  to  the  north  of  Flat- 
head Lake  and  the  Indian  reservation  of 
the  same  name,  in  Northwestern  Montana, 
a  region  which  is  reached  from  the  rail- 
way station  called  Horse  Plains,  at  which 
point  Indian  guides  and  bronchos  for  rid- 
ing and  "  packing  "  may  be  obtained. 

Three  things  combined  in  determining 
us  to  go  to  Grantsdale  in  preference  to 
some  of  the  other  equally  good  and,  in 
some  instances,  undoubtedly  better  game 
districts  of  which  we  were  fully  advised, 
viz.: 

Our  limited  time,  the  proximity  of  the 
Bitter  Root  country  to  our  base  line,  and 
the  variety  of  game,  as  well  as  trout  fish- 
ing, which  it  afforded.  We  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  make  bear 
hunting  anything  more  than  a  possible 
incident  to  other  sport  ;  in  fact,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
member  of  the  party  felt  that  he  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  any  bears  the  re- 
covery of  which  might  entail  an  exhaus- 
tive search. 

Speaking  for  myself,  though  I  have  for 
several  years  enjoyed  a  more  or  less  di- 
verse and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
larger  game  animals  of  the  United  States 
and  have  ever  held  the  .50  calibre  Express 
bullet  in  high  esteem  as  a  deterrent  and 
sedative  potion  when  promptly  backed  by 
about  no  grains  of  good  rifle  powder, 
yet  I  fail  to  recall  any  animal  among  the 
varied  fauna  of  North  America  which  I 
wouldn't  rather  run  afoul  of  in  a  region 
destitute  of  good-sized  trees  with  limbs 
close  enough  to  the  ground  to  render  ex- 
peditious climbing  a  matter  requiring  no 
special  display  of  dexterity,  than  to  be 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  in  jux- 
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taposition  to  the  often  ferocious,  always 
pugnacious  Rocky  Mountain  grizzly. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,"  say  our 
scientific  theorists,  who  doubtless  occa- 
sionally find  a  robust  imagination  a  great 
help  in  the  preparation  of  essays  on  hunt- 
ing, and  who  often  exhibit  surprising 
"  nerve  "  with  the  pen,  "  a  good  weapon, 
a  quick  eye,  a  tolerably  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  vital  and  vulnerable  parts,  and  a 
steady  nerve  are  all  that  are  required  to 
insure  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  in 
this  dangerous  pastime." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it  not 
infrequently  occurs  that,  owing  to  the 
glancing  of  even  a  well-aimed  bullet,  or 
the  wedging  of  a  cartridge  at  the  critical 
moment,  a  veteran,  even,  finds  himself  in 
the  catch-as-catch-can  embrace  of  one  of 
these  ponderous  brutes  ;  and  in  such  case, 
if  succor  be  not  at  hand,  the  chance  of 
future  usefulness,  nay,  even  of  life,  on  the 
hunter's  part  may  be  measured  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  by  the  biblical  standard 
of  the  rich  man  and  the  camel. 

But,  descending  from  the  elevated  plane 
of  science  and  exhilarating  atmosphere 
of  theory  to  resume  my  narrative,  our 
week's  camp  out  in  the  Bitter  Root 
range  proved  delightful  and  sufficiently 
productive  of  results,  both  in  the  way  of 


game  and  exciting  sport,  to  satisfy  all. 
Four  large  elks,  three  bears  (two  cinna- 
mon and  a  "  silver  tip  "),  three  fine  goats, 
one  mountain  lion  and  two  deer  were  se- 
cured, besides  upward  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  large,  handsome  trout,  not 
counting  the  dozen  or  more  which  were 
appropriated  by  a  couple  of  bold,  bad 
bears — and  thereby  hangs  a  brief  tale. 

One  showery  morning,  while  we  were 
lingering  about  the  camp  fire  hoping  that 
the  weather  would  soon  clear,  two  of  the 

party,  Messrs.  H and  L ,  thinking 

it  a  fine  time  to  try  the  trout  in  the  im- 
petuous little  stream  upon  which  we  were 
encamped,  donned  "  waders "  and  rain 
coats  and  sallied  forth  rod  in  hand, 
leaving  rifles  behind.  An  hour's  excel- 
lent sport  had  taken  the  pair  perhaps 
a   third    of  a    mile    down    stream,    when 

L 's   shrill  voice,    calling    loudly    for 

help,  brought  even  the  "  packers  "  to  their 
feet,  and,  catching  up  rifles,  everybody 
was  soon  hurrying  to  the  assistance  of 
the    anglers.      Scarce    half    the   distance 

had   been   covered  when    H hove  in 

sight  heading  campward,  his  rod  and 
creel  cast  aside  and  coat  tails  indicating 
great  haste. 

From  him  it  was  learned  that  two  bears 
had  suddenly  come  out  of  the  dense  tim- 
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"  what's  that?  " 

ber  close  by    L ,  who  was  forced  to 

drop  his  rod  and  seek  safety  in  a  tree 
top  ;  while  he,  being  thirty  rods  or  more 
farther   up   stream,   promptly  started  for 

camp  to — obtain  aid.     Guided  by  L 's 

shouts,  the  now  thoroughly  excited  party 
soon  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to  find 
a  cadaverous  -  looking  creature,  with  a 
shaggy,  brown  coat,  quarreling  with  a 
half  -  grown  cub  over  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  L 's  creel,  which  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  proceedings  had  yielded 
its  contents  to  gratify  the  epicurean  taste 
of  the  freebooters  ;  the  doughty  fisherman 
meanwhile  sitting  astride  a  spruce  limb, 
dividing  his  time  between  hallooing  for 
help  and  wishing  that  his  Winchester  were 
within  reach  of  his  nervous  fingers. 

A  couple  of  shots  sufficed  to  quiet  the 
cub's  snarling,  but  the  mother  made  a 
game  fight,  charging  furiously  at  her  as- 
sailants in  spite  of  intimidating  numbers, 
and  receiving  nine  bullets  before  being 
brought  to  grass.  This  is  how  we  came 
to  bag  two  cinnamon  bears.  The  "  silver 
tip"  was  surprised  at  a  banquet  of  "ser- 
vice berries"  and  killed  by  a  single  well- 


directed  bullet.  The  capture  of  the  cou- 
gar was  likewise  a  matter  of  accident 
largely,  he  being  discovered  in  a  sunny 
nook  among  the  rocks,  high  up  the  moun- 
tain side  above  timber  line,  by  two  of  the 
party  engaged  in  hunting  goats. 

Upon  our  return  to  Missoula  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  have  such  of 
the  game  mounted  as  was  desired,  and  the 
journey  coastward  again  resumed.  The 
two  succeeding  days  were  passed  amid 
new  and  interesting  scenery,  that  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  being  especially 
grand,  while  the  grain  fields,  sheep  ranches 
and  well-tilled  fruit  and  hop  farms  along 
the  way  attracted  considerable  notice  and 
furnished  not  a  little  food  for  thought  and 
discussion. 

At  Tacoma,  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  point  of  departure  for  Alaska 
tourists,  the  City  of  Kingston,  one  of  the 
new  steamers  of  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Alaska  Steamship  Company,  was  taken 
for  a  short  tour  of  Puget  Sound  points, 
and  salmon  fishing  indulged  in  until  the 
market  fishermen  of  the  Sound  began  to 
regard  us  with  feelings  of  envy.  Unlike 
their  Eastern  cousins,  salmon  of  Pacific 
waters  rarely  rise  to  even   the  most  skill- 
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fully-wielded  fly  ;  while,  curiously  enough, 
the  glitter  of  a  trolling  spoon  is  almost 
certain  to  provoke  a  "  strike,"  and  once 
hooked,  tackle,  skill  and  patience  are  put  to 
the  test  in  landing  these  great  silver-sided 
aristocrats  of  the  finny  tribes  that  often 
exceed  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 

Delighted  with  our  brief  visit  to  the 
coast,  and  sincerely  regretting  that  other 
engagements  precluded  the  possibility  of 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
game  of  the  Cascades  than  the  display 
windows  of  the  taxidermists  afforded,  our 
homeward  journey  was  begun  September 
29,  a  stop  being  made  at  Eagle  Gorge, 
a  station  fifty-two  miles  east  from  Taco- 
ma,  for  a  day's  fly  fishing  in  Green  River, 
one  of  the  excellent  trout  streams  of  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Noon  of  October  2  found  us  again 
at  Glendive  with 
guide,  wagons  and 
camp  plunder  in 
readiness  for  an 
immediate  start, 
and  nightfall  saw 
us  snugly  encamped 
upon  the  head- 
waters of  Glendive 
Creek.  A  more 
charming  spot  for 
camping,  or  a  region 
better  adapted  by 
nature  for  a  deer 
park  and  mountain- 
sheep  range,  it 
would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  A  narrow 
vale,  carpeted  with 
nutritious  buffalo 
grass,  v/atered  by 
fringed  with  tall  cottonwoods  and  thickets 
of  willow,  and  flanked  by  picturesque 
buttes,  here  and  there  studded  with  fra- 
grant groves  of  red  cedar,  and  gullied  by 
deep  dry  ravines  or  "  draws "  filled  for 
the  most  part  with  a  thick  scrubby  growth 
of  black  ash  and  bulberry  bushes,  com- 
bined to  make  up  its  landscape  features  ; 
while,  as  if  to  add  to  our  entertainment, 
we  had  the  vesper  solo  of  an  occasional 
coyote  to  accompany  us  to  the  Land  of 
Nod,  and  the  matin  chatter  of  garrulous 
magpies  to  welcome  our  return. 

If  I  ever  spent  a  week  of  more  unal- 
loyed pleasure  I  certainly  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it.  As  for  game,  seven  mule 
deer,  four  Virginia  deer,  two  antelopes 
and  three  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
big  -  horn   family,    besides  some    twenty 
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grouse  and  sage  hens,  were  to  us  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  as  to  the  repute  of  the 
"Bad  Lands"  as  a  game  region  and  of 
our  own  marksmanship.  Nearly  every 
ravine  explored  for  miles  around  har- 
bored one  or  more  deer,  and  little  dif- 
ficulty was  found  in  approaching  within 
easy  rifle  shot,  in  most  cases  within  buck- 
shot range  ;  but  antelopes  and  mountain 
sheep  proved  extremely  wary,  and  though 
several  small  bands  of  both  were  seen, 
only  by  dint  of  the  most  patient  stalking 
and  the  exercise  of  strategy  were  we  able 
to  get  within  even  long-rifle  range,  ex- 
cept upon  one  single  occasion. 

This  exception  is  connected  with  an 
amusing  incident,  which  I  cannot  forbear 
relating,  even  at  the  risk  of  arousing  the 
ire  of  the  genial  gentlemen  who  figured 
as  companions  in  ill  luck,  and  who  were 
really  pretty  fair 
shots  as  well  as 
anglers. 

On  the  morning 
preceding  the 
breaking  up  of 
camp  a  pair  of  mules 
and  lumber  wagon 
were  sent  across  the 
rolling  "divide" 
into  a  neighboring 
creek  bottom,  some 
four  or  five  miles 
distant,  to  bring  in 
a  couple  of  deer 
which  had  been 
killed,  dressed  and 
"  flagged*  "  by  Doc- 
tor   C and  Mr. 

S the  day  be- 
fore. It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  one 
of  the  gentlemen  to  accompany  the  driver 
in  order  to  point  out  the  precise  locality 

of  the  venison,  and  Mr.  S cheerfully 

volunteered  to  perform  that  duty,  leaving 
his  friend  to  pack  up  his  pill  bags  and 
other  impedimenta  preparatory  to  a  re- 
turn to  the  haunts  of  civilization.  As 
the  morning  was  calm  and  a  cloudless 
sky  augured  an  unusually  pleasant  day, 
two  of  the  younger  members  of  the  party, 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Natwick,  who  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  climbing  buttes  and  were 
the  proud  possessors  of  established  reputa- 
tions for  general  frolicsomeness,  decided 

*  The  tying  of  a  handkerchief  or  bit  of  cloth  to  the 
antlers  of  a  slain  deer  to  prevent  molestation  by  coyotes, 
an  efficient  stratagem  practiced  by  hunters  upon  the 
"plains"  where  trees  are  not  at  hand  on  which  to  hangr 
venison. 
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to  accompany  Mr.  S and  sallied  forth, 

rifles  in  hand  and  belts  bristling  with  cart- 
ridges. 

The  racket  made  by  the  great  lumber- 
ing wagon  precluded  the  possibility  of 
hunting  on  the  way ;  but  it  had  been 
planned  that  luncheon  in  the  adjacent 
valley  should  be  followed  by  a  short  foray 
among  its  buttes  and  ravines,  and  there 
was  no  telling  with  what  sort  of  an  ad- 
venture the  trio  might  meet. 

Slowly  they  picked  their  way  over  the 
rough  country,  now  climbing  a  steep  hill- 
side, now  following  the  sinuous  course 
of  a  narrow  "  hog  back,"  or  descending 
the  dry  bed  of  a  "  washout,"  until  the 
wagon  halted  at  last  upon  the  table-like 
summit  of  a  high  butte  at  whose  base 
lay  the  valley  sought. 

How  to  get  the  team  down  there  was 
the  problem  which  the  three  hunters 
thought  to  solve,  as  they  dismounted  and 
strode  forward  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  ;  but 
an   almost  perpendicular  bluff  met  their 

searching  gaze.     Mr.  S was  sure  that 

the  doctor  and  he  had  climbed  this  same 
butte  the  day  before  and  at  a  point  suf- 
ficiently sloping  to  afford  fairly  easy  pas- 
sage for  wagons.  Leaving  the  driver  to 
await  a  signal  should  their  quest  prove 
successful,  the  three  skirted  along  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  "looking  for  the  sign 
board,"  as  Adams  jokingly  remarked,  in 
speaking  of  the  incident,  "which  should 

point  the  way  to  S 's  turnpike,"  when 

suddenly  and  simultaneously  three  pairs 
of  eyes  were  greeted  by  a  sight  that  sent 
the  hot  blood  tingling  through  the  veins 
and  brought  weapons  into  play  in  short 
order. 


Standing  upon  a  narrow,  jutting  point 
immediately  below  the  hunters  and  less 
than  a  hundred  feet  distant,  were  a 
bouncing  big  mountain  ram  with  massive 
curling  horns,  three  ewes  and  as  many 
half-grown  lambs,  all  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger. Bangety — bang — bang — bang  !  rang 
out  the  repeating  rifles,  and  bangety — 
bang — bang!  echoed  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  startled  quarry,  unable  to  determine 
at  the  moment  whence  came  the  sounds 
or  the  bullets  which  whistled  just  over 
their  heads,  stood  like  statues,  though 
with  every  sense  alert  and  every  muscle 
ready  for  prompt  action.  It  was  a  "  sur- 
prise party  "  all  around  ;  and  when  at 
length  the  bewildered  sheep,  having  lo- 
cated the  hunters,  had  bounded  (un- 
scathed) out  of  sight,  three  very  badly 
"  rattled  "  marksmen  (?)  rested  from  their 
rifle  practice  and  silently  read  the  un- 
utterable disgust  betrayed  by  one  an- 
other's countenances. 

October  10,  11  and  12  were  occupied  in 
the  delightful  pastime  of  wild  goose  and 
sandhill  crane  shooting  about  Dawson, 
Dak.,  a  very  fine  place  for  this  kind  of 
sport,  the  abundance  of  geese,  both 
"  Canadas  "  and  Arctic  or  "snow  geese," 
locally  but  incorrectly  termed  "brant," 
which  frequent  the  lakes  and  wheat  fields 
of  this  locality  being  simply  phenomenal. 
A  morning  or  evening's  shoot  from  decoy- 
surrounded  "pit  blinds"  in  this  vicinity 
is  an  experience  to  be  remembered  for  a 
lifetime,  and  in  our  case  proved  an  excel- 
lent "overture  "to  the  three-days'  royal 
•duck  shooting  in  the  "  Park  Region  "  of 
Minnesota  which  practically  terminated 
our  outing. 


THROUGH    THE    GATE    OF    PARADISE. 

BY    "HONDA." 


RIZONA  was  a  wild  place  in  those 
early  days  of  the  '70's,  and  the 
people  were  fully  as  wild  as  the 
country.  We  cowboys  were  of- 
ten called  on  to  protect  our  herds  from 
much  harder  customers  than  wild  animals 
and  it  was  as  needful  to  be  a  good  shot 
often  as  it  was  to  be  able  to  handle 
quirt  or  riata.  Our  worst  enemies  were 
the  Apaches.  Whether  Tonto,  San  Car- 
los, Mojave  or  Chiracahua  they  were  all 
equally  fond  of  "  Mericat  beef,"  and  cor- 
respondingly industrious  in  obtaining  it 
surreptitiously.  One  evening  in  hot  July 
— and  July  in  Arizona  is  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's furnace — as  six  of  us  boys  were 
eating  supper,  there  came  a  messenger 
from  the  lower  ranche  with. word  that 
the  Mojave  Apache  renegades  were  on 
the  warpath  for  scalps  along  the  Color- 
adita  settlements. 

That  simple  message  meant  that  one  of' 
us  must  saddle  horse  and  ride  with  warn- 
ing to  the  settlers  120  miles  away. 

Five  white  beans  and  one  black  one 
were  thereupon  dropped  in  a  hat,  and 
each  of  us  drew  one,  as  was  our  usual 
custom.  To  Tip  Henderson  fell  the  black 
bean  and  the  lot  to  go.  Without  a  word 
Tip  slipped  his  lasso  from  his  saddle  horn 
and  going  to  the  corral  roped  "  Old 
Wicked,"  a  raw-boned,  gawky  horse  that 
always  bucked  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion and  was  never  tired. 

Saddling  Old  Wicked,  and  coiling  his 
rope,  Tip  turned  to  the  boys.  "  If  I 
shouldn't  come  back,  boys,  divvy  my  out- 


fit among  you  and  send  word  to  the  old 
folks  in  York  State,"  he  said  in  the  lazy 
Southwestern  drawl,  and  then  swinging 
into  the  saddle,  horse  and  rider  loped 
quickly  out  of  sight. 

The  gaudy  sunset  colors  faded  in  the 
western  horizon,  the  "  peep-peeroueep  " 
of  the  lizard's  evening  song  came  up  from 
the  posoas,  the  cool,  fragrant  breath  of 
the  distant  mountains  gave  rest  to  the 
plains,  and  the  half  moon  draped  in 
dubious  cast  all  visible  objects  in  the 
gray,  distorted  atmosphere. 

Just  after  midnight  Tip  and  Old  Wicked 
reached  the  Gate  of  Paradise,  a  natural 
gateway  through  a  mighty  hogback,  whose 
rocky  sides  towered  over  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  dainty  green  park  they 
guarded.  Here  Tip  was  fifty  miles  from 
the  ranch  and  only  about  seventy  from 
the  nearest  Coloradita  settlements.  As 
the  horse  and  rider  came  through  the 
gateway  a  sudden  shrill  whoop  and  the 
report  of  a  rifle  caused  the  horse  to  shy 
nervously  and  roused  Tip  to  instant  life. 
"If  that  fool  Injun  hadn't  hollered  'fore 
he  shot  he'd  a  fetched  me  that  time  "  was 
Tip's  soliloquy,  as  he  spurred  Old  AVicked 
into  new  life. 

Directly  Tip  saw  the  bunch  of  Indian 
ponies,  and  knew  he'd  stumbled  right  on 
to  the  camp  of  the  renegades  he  was  in- 
tending to  circumvent,  he  caught  sight 
of  a  dozen  dusky  figures  starting  up  from 
their  blankets,  and  then  as  an  idea  struck 
him  he  turned  his  horse's  head  toward 
the  band  of  ponies.  With  quick,  nervous 
fingers  he  loosened  his  yellow  oil-cloth 
slicker  from  his  saddle  cantle,  and,  swing- 
ing it  wildly  around  his  head,  charged 
down  on  the  band,  yelling  as  a  cowboy 
only  can.  Those  awful  yells,  that  winged 
yellow  hobgoblin,  and  a  few  shots  from 
Tip's  six-shooter  would  have  upset  better 
trained  animals  than  half  -  wild  Indian 
ponies,  and  with  one  wild  snort  of  terror 
the  band  incontinently  turned  tail  and 
stampeded. 

Through  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
pass  the  frightened  creatures  flew,  with 
Old  Wicked  and  Tip  at  their  heels.  In 
vain  the  guard  at  that  entrance  waved 
his  hands  and  shouted.  They  would  have 
run  him  down  if  he  had  stayed  in  the  way, 
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so  he  prudently  withdrew  to  one  side, 
and  as  the  victorious  Tip  whirled  by  sent 
an  arrow  against  his  ribs  that  nearly 
knocked  him  from  his  horse  with  its 
force.  But  out  they  all  went,  and  be- 
hind them  came  Tip  with  teeth  set  and 
pale,  determined  face. 

As  the  stampeded  caballada  raced  along 
the  Coloradita  trail,  Tip  forced  the  arrow- 
head out  of  the  skin,  and  chewing  up  some 
tobacco,  bound  it  on  his  aching  side.  A 
few  miles  of  running  and  he  had  the 
bunch  well  in  hand  and  was  driving  them 
peacefully.  A  few  miles  farther  and  he 
had  roped  the  most  active  of  the  lot,  and 
transferring  his  saddle  from  Old  Wicked, 
was  driving  the  loose  horses  at  an  accel- 
erated pace. 

As  mile  after  mile  went  rapidly  and 
peaceably  by  Tip  began  to  feel  an  un- 
pleasant nausea  at  his  throat,  an  unneces- 
sary thirst  and  a  curious  delinquency  of 
vision.  "If  I  didn't  know  you  better," 
he  said,  addressing  himself  sarcastically, 
"  I  should  say  you  was  drunk."  The 
symptoms  grew  more  and  more  marked. 

"  Doggone  my  cats  !  "  as  a  light  sud- 
denly burst  on  his  fevered  head,  "  that 
doggoned  arrow  was  pizened,  and  that's 
what  ails  me."  With  the  certainty  there 
also  came  cognizance  that  he  was  at  Rock 


Pools,  twenty-nine  miles  from  the  Colora- 
dita, and  a- wondering  if  he'd  live  to  reach 
it  and  deliver  his  message. 

Rousing  himself  from  the  lethargy  that 
was  oppressing  him,  he  pulled  the  lead 
from  one  of  his  pistol  cartridges,  and  tak- 
ing the  gunpowder  in  his  mouth  com- 
menced chewing  it  in  hopes  the  pungent 
saltpetre  might  help  him.  It  did  liven 
him  some,  so  he  caught  the  freshest  horse, 
saddled  him,  turned  the  loose  one  in  with 
the  rest,  and  starting  them  off  again  fol- 
lowed on  the  fresh  mount.  Fearing  for 
his  strength  he  tied  himself  to  the  saddle, 
and,  so  secured,  raced  the  horses  at  top 
speed  along  the  trail. 

About  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  lit- 
tle settlement  at  Sunset  Crossing  of  the 
Coloradita  were  roused  by  pistol  shoot- 
ing, and  going  out  found  what  they 
thought  was  a  drunken  cowboy  tied  to 
his  saddle  and  driving  a  bunch  of  Indian 
ponies.  Recognizing  Tip,  however,  some 
of  them  went  to  him  and  got  his  message  : 
"Mojave  Paches  comin'  !  —  At  Paradise 
Gate  midnight  ! — stampeded  their  whole 
— caballada  ! — tell  boys — tell  mother — I 
stuck  it — look  out — oh,  God  !  the  Gate 
of  Paradise"  —  and  so,  falling  forward 
into  strong  hands,  Tip  Henderson  passed 
the  gate  of  Paradise. 
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BY    CHARLES    KING,  CAPT.  U.  S.   A. 


|N  1 87 1,  when  on 
duty  in  Lou- 
isiana, it  was 
the  good  for- 
tune of  the 
writer  to  have 
occasional  op- 
portunity o  f 
seeing  the  ex- 
hibitions i  n 
horsemanship 
and  "  tilting  " 
of  the  men  of 
the  Creole 
State,  and  on 
one  occasion  to  act  as  judge  at  a  tourna- 
ment given  at  the  fair  grounds.  Later,  in 
1879,  he  was  a  witness  of  the  daily  practice 
of  a  number  of  the  contestants  for  the 
prizes  to  be  given  at  a  forthcoming  "tilt  " 
up  the  Mississippi,  and  in  this  way  and  with 


some  incidental  rides  across  country  in 
Mississippi  he  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  their 
skill  in  the  saddle.  Then,  however,  came 
a  long  interval  of  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  saw  nothing  of  the  Southern 
States,  so  that  an  invitation  to  visit  Geor- 
gia in  October,  1889,  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  cavalry  tilt  to  be  held  during  the 
fair  week  at  Macon,  came  as  a  pleasant 
surprise,  and  was  most  gladly  accepted. 
This  visit  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  these  dashing  riders 
and  swordsmen  and  a  more  thorough 
study  of  their  methods  than  was  ever 
before  a  possibility,  excepting,  perhaps, 
a  brief  period  in  1861  when,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  too  minutely  stated 
here,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  staying 
very  long  where  they  happened  to  enter 
the  field.  In  those  days  they  wore  gray 
jackets    and    plumed   felt  hats  ;    but   last 
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OUTING  FOR  AUGUST. 


October  every  officer  and  man  appeared 
in  blue  and  with  the  regulation  helmet. 

Four  of  the  finest  troops  of  cavalry  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  were  represented  in 
the  contest,  and  the  spirit  of  generous 
rivalry  and  chivalric  courtesy  that  pre- 
vailed was  something  well  worth  seeing. 

The  programme  had  been  arranged 
long  before  and  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  one  and  all.  There  had  been  a 
previous  contest  at  the  great  fair  at  the 
Capital  City,  which  had  served  to  intensify 
the  interest,  while  it  in  no  wise  disturbed 
the  soldierly  harmony  and  cordiality  which 
were  so  noticeable  throughout. 

The  programme  stipulated  that  the  con- 
testing troops  should  each  enter  a  team 
of  five  swordsmen,  mounted  on  their  own 
chargers,  equipped  with  the  United  States 
cavalry  saddle,  bridle  and  housings  ;  each 
man  in  the  full-dress  uniform  of  his  own 
troop  ;  each  team  to  be  commanded  by  a 
commissioned  officer.  Troops  desiring  so 
to  do  might  enter  two  teams.  The  teams 
at  the  sounding  of  the  assembly  were  to 
be  presented  to  the  judges  ;  their  arms, 
uniforms  and  equipments  were  to  be  thor- 
oughly inspected,  and  then  the  team  first 
summoned  to  open  the  tilt  should  be 
marched  to  the  upper  end  of  the  course, 
while  the  others  retired.  Representatives 
of  each  team  were  at  all  times  permitted 
to  occupy  positions  along  the  course 
where  they  could  watch  each  trooper's 
work,  and  assure  themselves  that  exact 
justice  was  done.  The  course  to  be  run 
was  125  yards  from  the  first  to  the  last 
post.  The  maximum  time  allowed  was 
eleven  seconds.  The  first  post,  six  and 
one-half  feet  in  height,  was  to  the  right 
of  the  track  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
leather  head  which  was  placed  on  a  peg 
of  white  pine  three  inches  in  length  and 
one-half  inch  in  thickness.  This  post  was 
to  be  passed  with  the  "right  cut,"  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  system  rested  in  the 
fact  that  nothing  counted  except  a  clean 
horizontal  sweep  which  should  sever  the 
peg  itself — a  whack  on  the  leather  head 
was  as  good  as  a  miss.  Twenty-five  yards 
from  the  first  post  was  the  second,  which 
was  high  enough  to  support  a  horizontal 
arm  over  the  track,  from  which  arm  there 
depended  a  hooked  wire  on  which  hung 
a  three-inch  ring  to  be  taken  at  "  quarte 
point."  The  third  post,  twenty-five  yards 
farther  on,  on  the  left  of  the  track,  sup- 
ported head  and  peg  like  the  first  and  was 
to  be  taken  at  "left  cut."  The  fourth, 
another  ring  post,  twenty-five  yards  far- 


ther on  the  right  of  the  track,  the  ring  to 
be  taken  at  "tierce  point,"  and  finally, 
twenty-five  yards  still  farther,  and  mak- 
ing the  total  of  125  yards  of  the  course, 
the  low  head  post  on  the  right,  the  head 
to  be  taken  at  "  right  cut  against  infan- 
try." The  expert  will  see  at  once  that  in 
order  to  make  these  various  cuts  and 
thrusts  inside  the  allotted  eleven  seconds 
the  swordsman  would  be  compelled  to 
keep  his  sword  arm  in  pretty  constant 
motion  ;  but  even  more  than  this  was  re- 
quired. It  was  exacted  by  the  terms  of 
the  programme  that  every  cut  and  thrust 
should  be  made  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  tactics  of  the  cavalry  arm  of  the 
service.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  the 
horseman  on  the  right  of  the  rank  of  each 
team  had  to  move  out  at  a  walk  with  sabre 
at  a  carry  ;  take  the  gallop  on  reaching 
track;  assume  the  position  of  "guard," 
then  as  he  approached  the  first  post  take 
the  first  position  of  "  right  cut,"  make  a 
sweeping  horizontal  cut,  returning  by  the 
"half  moulinet"  over  the  head  to  the 
position  of  guard  ;  then  the  first  motion  of 
quarte  point  when  neanng  the  ring,  make 
the  thrust,  returning  to  the  position  of 
"  guard  "  after  discharging  the  ring,  in 
case  he  took  it,  by  an  upward  instead  of 
a  downward  motion.  The  upward  motion 
was  exacted  for  the  reason  that  some 
troopers  in  making  the  thrust  would  not 
fairly  take  the  ring  upon  the  point  of  the 
sabre,  but  would  knock  it  off  by  the  hilt, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  by  a  downward 
motion  of  discharging  to  tell  whether  it 
had  been  fairly  taken,  or  simply  knocked 
off.  The  upward  motion,  tossing  the  ring 
high  in  the  air,  decided  this  point,  there- 
fore they  were  required  in  succession  to 
discharge  the  ring  by  the  upward  toss  of 
the  sabre,  then  to  return  to  the  position 
of  "guard."  Before  reaching  the  second 
head  post  he  had  to  take  the  first  position 
of  "left  cut,"  make  a  sweeping  horizontal 
cut  to  the  left,  returning  to  the  guard 
over  the  head  by  the  half  moulinet  as  be- 
fore, then  the  first  motion  of  tierce  point, 
then  the  full  thrust  to  the  front  and 
discharge  the  ring  by  the  upper  swing  of 
the  sabre,  then  resume  the  "  guard  ; "  then 
the  first  motion  of  "right  cut "  against 
infantry,  and  the  cut  at  the  head,  again 
the  position  of  "  guard,"  and  finally  "  carry 
sabre"  as  they  cleared  the  track.  After 
which  the  trooper  was  to  bring  his  horse 
down  to  the  walk  and,  returning  past  the 
judges'  stand,  resume  his  position  on  the 
left  of  the  rank.     No  trooper  was  to  be 
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called  upon  the  track  until  the  one  pre- 
ceding him  had  cleared  it.  Any  trooper 
failing  to  make  the  entire  course  in  the 
allotted  eleven  seconds  was  to  be  ruled 
out  on  time  and  lose  every  point  that  he 
might  have  made  during  the  run. 

One  of  the  judges  was  posted  in  the 
judges'  stand  with  the  timekeeper  ;  others 
were  stationed  along  the  course  to  watch 
the  different  heads  and  ring  posts  ;  and 
still  another,  on  horseback,  carefully 
watched  the  execution  of  each  cut  and 
thrust,  and  made  the  deductions  from  the 
possible  score  that  were  necessitated  by 
the  faintest  failure  on  the  part  of  any  one 
of  the  troopers  to  fairly  and  squarely 
carry  out  the  motions  required  by  the  tac- 
tics. It  may  be  said,  right  here,  that 
while  only  in  one  instance  a  trooper  failed 
to  make  the  125  yards  in  eleven  seconds, 
most  of  them  did  it  in  between  nine  and 
nine  and  one-half  with  the  greatest  ease, 
while  the  captain  of  the  Macon  Hussars, 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  little  gray,  made 
the  dash  in  eight  seconds,  speeding 
through  at  such  a  rate  as  to  render  it  al- 
most impossible  for  him  to  recover  from 
one  cut  or  thrust  before  it  was  time  to 
make  the  next.  It  seemed  absolutely  im- 
possible, however,  to  bring  the  little  gray 
down  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  running  for  sabre  work  and  not 
for  a  race. 

The  troops  entered  for  the  contest  com- 
prised some  of  the  finest  cavalrymen  ever 
seen  in  the  Southern  States,  or  for  that 
matter  in  the  Union.  Two  of  the  troops, 
the  Georgia  Hussars,  of  Savannah,  and 
the  Liberty  Independent  Troop,  from 
Liberty  County  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  were  full  a  century  old,  and 
had  had  a  long  and  glorious  history.  The 
third  troop,  the  Governor's  Horse  Guards, 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  made  up  of  fine 
material,  and  had  won  great  success  at 
the  "tilt  "at  the  State  Fair  at  Atlanta, 
only  a  few  days  previous.  The  fourth 
troop,  the  newest  in  the  State,  the  Macon 
Hussars,  was  composed  of  young  men 
admirably  adapted  for  cavalry  service, 
mounted  on  beautiful  horses  and  uni- 
formed in  becoming  and  dashing  style  ; 
the  only  objection  that  could  be  found  to 
their  uniform,  perhaps,  being  that  they  had 
adopted  the  yellow  plume  and  cords  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  United  States  service.  Al- 
ready it  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  criti- 
cism that  that  yellow,  so  gaudy  in  the  first 
place,  cannot  be  made  to  retain  its  shade 
and  soon  fades  out  to  a  very  dingy  hue, 


and  one  Inspector  General  of  the  United 
States  army  has  already  recommended 
that  it  should  be  discarded,  and  orange,  the 
old  dragoon  color,  substituted  in  its  stead. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  cavalry 
uniform  of  the  service  is  hardly  attractive. 

As  is  always  sure  to  be  the  case  in  all 
martial  or  athletic  contests  in  the  South 
the  populace  was  out  in  force  to  watch 
the  work  of  the  different  teams,  and,  as 
is  seldom  the  case  in  the  Northern  com- 
munities, the  troopers  were  stimulated 
to  their  best  efforts  by  the  presence  of 
ladies.  The  grand  stand  was  always  well 
filled,  especially  on  the  second  day  of  the 
tilt,  when  the  local  troop,  the  Macon  Hus- 
sars, were  to  make  their  maiden  effort. 
The  weather  was  lovely  ;  the  track  a  trifle 
dusty,  but  this  was  the  only  drawback  to 
what  proved  a  most  successful  affair. 

With  the  exception  of  Colonel  Wiley, 
an  accomplished  soldier,  the  judges  were 
officers  of  the  regular  army  and  gradu- 
ates of  West  Point,  and  all  had  been 
"  through  the  mill  "  in  the  old  riding  hall. 

The  contesting  troops  were,  first,  the 
Governor's  Horse  Guards,  of  Atlanta ; 
second,  the  Liberty  Independent  Troop  ; 
third,  the  Georgia  Hussars,  of  Savannah  ; 
fourth,  the  Macon  Hussars  ;  the  Liberty 
troop,  as  has  been  said,  entering  two 
teams.  Regret  was  expressed  that  the 
Mcintosh  Light  Dragoons  did  not  enter, 
as  they  are  swordsmen  of  unusual  skill. 

In  the  drawing  for  place  the  Governor's 
Horse  Guards  came  first ;  they  were  the 
swordsmen  who  had  won  the  highest  prize 
at  the  State  fair  at  Atlanta,  and  much  was 
expected  of  their  effort  on  the  first  day. 
Lieutenant  Dozier,  who  commanded  the 
team,  led  off,  and  made  a  most  creditable 
exhibition.  He  was  followed  by  Trooper 
Benteen,  a  son  of  the  gallant  old  cavalry- 
man of  the  regular  service  of  that  name, 
and  in  turn  by  the  three  other  members 
of  the  troop, .all  of  them  making  a  fine 
average  in  their  three  "runs."  It  was 
evident  from  the  start  that  the  horses  of 
these  troopers,  as  well  as  those  of  all,  ex- 
cept the  Macon  Hussars,  had  been  long 
and  carefully  trained  for  this  particular 
work.  They  ran  straight  as  darts,  with 
very  little  vertical  motion,  so  that  about 
all  the  trooper  had  to  do  was  to  let  his 
horse  take  care  of  himself,  and  give  all  his 
own  attention  to  the  heads  and  rings. 
The  horses  never  seemed  to  swerve  or  to 
change  in  the  faintest  degree  their  smooth, 
even  stride.  They  ran  like  deer,  but  no 
effort   of   horsemanship  was   required  to 
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keep  them  on  the  track.  That  had  all 
been  attended  to  in  preliminary  practice. 
The  Georgia  Hussars  presented  a  heavier 
team  in  point  of  physique  than  many  of 
the  others,  one  trooper  riding  fully  two 
hundred  and  forty,  if  not  more,  but  he 
rode  "  as  light  as  a  boy,"  and  his  sabre 
work  was  finer  than  any  seen  on  the  first 
day.  It  was  marvelous  how  the  heads 
and  rings  would  fly  from  his  blade,  and 
with  what  accuracy  the  pegs  were  severed. 
Still,  it  was  not  Trooper  Fleming's  fortune 
to  make  the  highest  score.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  this  was  reserved  as  a  surprise  for 
the  second  day.  Of  course,  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Maconites  were  very  largely 
with  their  own  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  new  troop,  the  Hussars  ;  and,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  two  of  the  best  men 
of  the  team  were  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  contest,  and  substitutes  were 
ordered  up  in  their  stead.  It  was  evident, 
too,  that  the  horses  were  unaccustomed  to 
this  particular  sort  of  work,  for  they  shied 
from  the  track,  swerved  at  the  head 
posts,  and  gave  their  riders  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  Despite  this  fact  a  very  good 
showing  of  sabre  work  was  made,  the  mo- 
tions being  nearly  always  accurate,  al- 
though the  results  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
The  second  team  of  the  Liberty  Indepen- 
dent Troop  made  a  fine  run,  sending  up 
a  total  score  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  and  a  quarter  points,  which  placed 
them  second  to  the  Georgias,  who  had 
made  a  score  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  Then  all  interest  seemed  to  centre 
on  the  work  of  the  first  team  of  the 
Liberty  Independent  Troop.  The  highest 
possible  individual  score  was  sixty  points, 
and  in  his  three  runs  Trooper  H.  G. 
Waite,  of  the  first  team  of  the  Liberty, 
made  the  remarkable  score  of  fifty-eight 
and  one-half.  Every  peg  was  severed 
clean  ;  every  ring  was  taken  fairly  and 
squarely  at  the  point  and  tossed  high  in 
the  air ;  every  head  was  sent  spinning, 
and  only  an  expert  could  have  told  how  it 
was  that  he  did  not  receive  the  full  sixty. 
Interrogated  on  this  point,  the  judge 
charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  the 
swordsmanship  replied  that  the  only  pos- 
sible fault  to  be  found  with  Trooper 
Waite  was  that  in  one  case  the  sabre  was 
not  brought  to  the  vertical  position,  but 
trailed  over  the  shoulder  at  the  first  mo- 
tion of  "right  cut,"  and  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  he  did  not  thrust  out  to  the  full 
length  of  his  arm  in  making  the  quarte  or 


tierce  point ;  but  these  were  very  rare,  as 
only  one  and  one-half  points  had  been 
deducted  from  his  possible  score.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  Trooper  Waite  came 
Trooper  J.  E.  Norman  with  a  score  of 
fifty-six  and  one-half,  while  Fleming,  the 
champion  horseman  and  swordsman  of  the 
Savannahs,  made  fifty-five  ;  D.  W.  C. 
Waite,  also  of  the  Liberty  first  troop, 
made  the  score  of  fifty-four  and  one-half  ; 
and  J.  P.  Dozier,  Lieutenant  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Horse  Guard,  fifty-one.  Three, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  scores,  the  first, 
second  and  fourth,  were  made  by  the  first 
team  of  the  Liberty  Independent  Troop. 

Comparing  this  with  the  work  at  West 
Point,  it  may  be  said  that  more  accurate 
and  beautiful  work  with  the  sabre  it  has 
not  been  the  writer's  lot  to  witness  in  the 
riding  hall  in  some  years  of  experience 
there.  Still  the  riding  at  the  Military 
Academy  is  of  a  far  more  difficult  and 
trying  character  than  that  witnessed  on 
the  smooth  track  of  the  race  course. 

The  cadets  at  West  Point  are  required 
to  cut  at  the  heads  and  take  their  rings 
sometimes  with  stirrups  crossed,  some- 
times barebacked,  almost  always  leaping 
hurdles  between  the  posts,  and  instead  of 
having  a  straight  track  they  have  to  ride 
around  the  rectangle  of  the  riding  hall, 
their  horses  often  swerving,  plunging  and 
bucking,  and  giving  great  trouble  in  the 
management  necessary.  I  doubt  if  any 
of  the  swordsmen  whom  we  saw  at  Macon 
would  find  themselves  at  all  at  home  in 
the  riding  hall  at  West  Point  until  after 
they  had  had  daily  practice  for  some  little 
time  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  .believe  that 
the  cadets  graduated  each  year  at  the 
Military  Academy  would  find  the  work  of 
riding  on  a  perfectly  straight  track  a  mere 
bagatelle,  and  that  a  little  practice  would 
soon  enable  them  to  do  as  handsome  sabre 
work  as  was  witnessed  at  the  fair  ;  yet  I 
have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  the 
performance  of  the  Liberty  Troop  or  that 
of  the  second,  the  Georgia  Hussars. 

In  the  North  we  have  some  fine  cavalry 
organizations,  notably  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Cleveland  City  Troop,  the  new  troop 
in  New  York,  and  the  Milwaukee  Light 
Horse  Squadron  ;  but  very  little  attention 
is  given  in  any  of  these,  except  during 
their  summer  camps  and  field  day,  to  the 
very  important  instruction  of  running  at 
the  heads,  and  it  would  take  much  prac- 
tice and  sharp  coaching  to  bring  them  to 
the  point  where  they  could  successfully 
compete  with  their  Southern  brethren. 


OVER     A     CIGAR 


BY    FOX    RUSSELL. 


"  Yes,  my 
boys,  I  re- 
member i  t 
all  as  well 
as  if  it  were 
but  yester- 
day —  and, 
for  the  mat- 
ter of  that, 
it  isn't  more 
than  half  a  dozen  years  since  the  day  that 
Jack  Craddock  sold  his  horses  in  training 
and  relinquished  the  turf  and  all  its  ways 
for  good.  If  you  fellows  are  on  for  just 
one  more  cigar  —  try  those  Laranagas  — 
before  Ave  go  to  bed,  I'll  give  you  the 
small  change  of  the  little  incident  you 
were  talking  about." 

The  speaker,  Sir  J.  Gaunt,  was  a  man 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  strongly  built  and 
stalwart  of  frame,  grizzled  as  to  the  hair, 
and  with  a  weather-beaten  face  that  told 
of  journeyings  in  countries  nearer  the 
equator  than  this  England  of  ours.  A 
man  of  considerable  wealth  and  still  more 
considerable  talents,  he  had  from  choice 
been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
until  reaching  the  age  of  forty-five,  when 
he  had  settled  down  into  the  comparative 
calm  of  a  country  squire's  life,  at  this  his 
lovely  place  in  Berkshire,  where  he  was 
now  entertaining  a  party  of  friends  for 
the  shooting. 

An  extra  hard  day  on  the  stubbles  had 
sent  the  majority  of  the  guests  early  to 
bed,  and  only  two  remained  at  the  time 
Sir  John  made  the  remarks  above  record- 
ed. One  of  these,  William  Heathcote, 
was  in  a  "black  regiment"  and  justly 
proud  of  the  distinction.  Tom  Fairs,  the 
other,  one  of  the  vast  army  of  the  brief- 
less, whose  greatest  ambition  in  life  was 
to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  was  possi- 
ble in  the  allotted  three  score  years  and 
ten,  or-  as  much  more  or  less  as  was  to 
be  vouchsafed  him.  Anent  the  versatile 
Thomas  it  was  said  in  the  Temple  that  he 
had  effectually  cut  short  his  own  career 
at  the  Bar  in  his  early  practicing  days  by 
his  utter  inability  to  resist  saying,  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  thing  that 
came  uppermost  in  his  mind.  With  him 
truly  it  could  not  be  said  that  speech  was 
given  him  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
his  thoughts. 


One  instance  of  this  terrible  proclivity 
more  glaring  than  the  rest  may  be  given. 
After  he,  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  had 
finished  the  opening  statement  of  his  case, 
the  learned  judge,  adjusting  his  specta- 
cles, drily  observed  :  "  I  really  do  not 
see  that  you  have  any  case  at  all,  Mr. 
Fairs."  "That's  exactly  what  I  told  my 
client,  my  lord,"  answered  that  all  too 
ready  and  mercurial  gentleman,  amid  a 
roar  of  laughter,  in  which,  however,  the 
unhappy  plaintiff's  last  chance  of  success 
was  most  effectually  drowned  and  Tom 
Fairs'  career  forever  ended. 

The   Laranagas  having  been   duly  laid 

under  requisition,  arid  those  first  few  puffs 

so  dear  to  the  smoker's  heart  taken,  Sir 

John  began  what  he  called  his  "  yarn." 
***** 

Jack  Craddock,  you  know,  was  the  son 
of  an  old  chum  of  mine  at  Eton.  He — 
Jack's  father,  I  mean — was  a  very  good 
fellow — went  into  the  church,  succeeded 
to  the  family  living,  married  young  and 
in  due  course  sent  his  only  son  into  the 
army.  Well,  young  Jack  was  a  right- 
thinking  fellow  enough,  but  unluckily  his 
was  an  extra  expensive  regiment,  and  he 
got  a  bit  out  of  his  depth  in  the  first 
twelve  months  after  he  joined.  Whether 
it  was  cards  or  horses,  or  the  natural — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  unnatural  —  ex- 
penses of  the  regiment  or  what  not,  I 
can't  say  :  I  don't  believe  the  boy  knew 
himself.  However,  there  it  was,  and  how 
to  face  the  music  he  didn't  know. 

Instead  of  going  to  his  father — who, 
for  a  parson,  was  a  rich  man — and  saying 
at  once  that  he'd  made  a  bit  of  an  ass  of 
himself,  poor  Jack  tried  to  "  get  it  back  '* 
racing.  For  two  or  three  years  he  did 
pretty  well  on  the  turf  and  things  looked 
brighter.  He  paid  off  a  lot  of  his  debts 
and  just  about  this  time  he  managed 
somehow  to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  in  the 
world,  Kate  Seton  ;  it  was  then  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  racing  and 
sell  his  horses — for  he  had  managed  to 
keep  three  or  four  in  training,  mostly 
steeplechasers,  and  up  to  that  time  they 
had  done  considerably  more  than  pay 
their  way — and  if  only  he  could  pull  off 
one  big  steeplechase,  in  which  he  had 
entered  a  mare  called  Dorothy — who  was  a 
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long  way  the  best  of  his  string — he  would, 
with  the  money  he  could  win  over  her, 
"  get  square  "  with  the  last  of  his  credi- 
tors and  then  retire,  marry  and  live 
quietly  on  his  allowance  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  as  a  country  gentleman. 

Such  was  the  programme  that  he  fond- 
ly marked  out  for  himself.  He  was  very 
genuinely  in  love,  and  the  influence  of 
Kate  Seton  was  more  than  enough  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  his  good  resolu- 
tions. If  he  failed  to  pull  off  the  good 
thing,  then — well,  none  knew  better  than 
Jack  Craddock's  fiancee  that  it  meant  lit- 
tle short  of  a  life  in  the  colonies  for  him, 
and  for  herself  the  unblessed  condition 
of  spinsterhood  for  aye  ;  for  if  she  could 
not  marry  Jack,  she  was  quite  determined 
that  she  would  marry  no  other. 

On  the  eventful  Thursday  morning  that 
the  Racing  Calendar  appeared  containing 
the  weights  for  the  Downton  Handicap 
Steeplechase,  Craddock  was  highly  de- 
lighted to  find  that  Dorothy  had  been  let 
off  with  the  comparatively  light  impost  of 
ten  stone  seven  pounds.  Having  care- 
fully gone  through  the  list  of  weights  ap- 
portioned to  the  other  horses,  together 
with  his  trainer,  they  calculated  that  they 
had  from  about  ten  pounds  to  a  stone  in 
hand  of  all  but  one,  Prince  Rupert.  Even 
this  horse,  they  considered,  ought  to  be 
beaten  by  Dorothy,  who  had  improved 
very  much  since  her  last  appearance  in 
public. 

Up  to  this  period  Jack  had  done  most 
of  his  race  riding  himself,  and  was  an  ex- 
tra good  jockey  for  an  amateur  ;  but  as 
in  this  instance  he  could  not  get  down 
to  the  weight  he  at  once  tried  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  Mr.  Hellit,  one  of  the 
best  men  ever  tossed  into  a  saddle.  Al- 
though Hellit  was  a  qualified  gentleman 
rider  and,  as  such,  not  allowed  to  accept 
pay  for  riding,  he  contrived  to  make  a 
living  out  of  the  game  somehow  or  other, 
partly  by  betting,  partly  by  being  "  put 
on  "  a  certain  sum  to  nothing  by  the  owner 
of  whatever  horse  he  was  riding.  For  the 
class  of  man  he  bore  a  good  character — 
that  is,  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to 
openly  charge  him  with  pulling  a  horse. 
As  to  whispers — why  you  hear  that  sort  of 
thing  going  about  of  every  man  who  ever 
wore  a  silk  jacket.  To  Hellit,  therefore, 
Jack  made  immediate  overtures,  and  di- 
rectly he  received  a  reply  from  him  agree- 
ing to  ride  in  the  "  Primrose,  violet  sleeves 
and  cap,"  he  went  to  work  with  a  will  to 
back  Dorothy  for  all  he  could  get  on  for 


what  he  laughingly  called — albeit  with  an 
excusable  nervousness  as  he  thought  of 
the  issues  involved — his  "final  flutter," 
and  by  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for 
the  decision  of  the  race  found  that,  in 
the  event  of  success,  he  could  not  only 
get  entirely  clear  of  his  debts  but  have  in 
addition  a  handsome  balance  to  begin 
life  afresh  on.  Altogether  he  was,  apart 
from  the  natural  anxiety  he  felt,  well 
pleased,  as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast 
table  of  the  hotel  he  was  staying  at  dur- 
ing the  race  meeting,  and  took  up  his 
hat  to  go  out,  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  trainer. 

"  Morning,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  with  a 
troubled  look.  "  I  thought  I'd  just  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  think  our  rider's  all 
right,  because  I  don't!"  "Why?"  said 
Jack,  blankly.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  why, 
sir.  Last  night  I  looked  into  the  billiard 
room  of  your  hotel  here  and  Mr.  Hellit 
he  was  in  there  smoking  a  cigar.  I  sat 
down  after  bidding  him  good  evening. 
Two  minutes  later  in  came  Mr.  Layham, 
the  big  bookmaker,  he  was  just  going  up 
to  Hellit,  not  noticing  me  in  the  corner, 
when  I  saw  Hellit  give  him  a  look  and 
they  immediately  let  on  to  be  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  then  Layham  put  his 
hand  on  his  breast  pin  and  Hellit  imme- 
diately coughs  twice.  If  they  weren't 
signalling  to  each  other  may  I  be  — 
blessed.  Now,  if  everything  was  square 
and  above  board,  what  do  they  want  try- 
ing to  deceive  me  that  they  didn't  know 
one  another?  There's  a  game  up,  I'm 
downright  certain." 

"  I — I  think  you  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. I've  never  heard  a  suspicion  of 
his  being  in  with  the  bookmakers,"  says 
Jack,  rather  feebly,  for  this  intelligence 
upset  him  terribly,  as  you  may  guess. 
"  Anyhow,  it's  too  late  now  to  take  him  off 
our  mare  and  get  another  jockey.  Oh, 
dash  it  !  "  he  broke  out  ;  "  I  can't  believe 
the  fellow's  such  a  scoundrel  as  to  stop 
her,  and  we  know  what  a  splendid  horse- 
man he  is." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  know  all  that,"  s£ud  the 
trainer,  crustily.  "  If  he  hadn't  been  a 
better  man  than  you  we  should  ha' 
won  the  Kemsing  Grand  Annual,  'stead  of 
his  gettin'  that  old  screw  of  Lord  Duck- 
ham's  home  by  a  head.  Well,  I've  told 
you,  sir,  what  I  saw  ;  it's  for  you,  of 
course,  to  do  what  you  think  best  about 
it."  And  with  this  the  old  man  went 
stumping  out  of  the  room. 

What  to  do  Jack  didn't  know.     Should 
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he  see  Hellit,  tell  him  what  he  had  heard 
and  accuse  him  openly  of  being  in  league 
with  Layham  ?  If  he  did,  Hellit  would 
naturally  take  offense,  and  in  all  likelihood 
refuse  to  ride  at  all.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
And  in  the  midst  of  his  wondering  and  per- 
plexity in  walked  the  subject  of  his  medi- 
tations. "  Ah  !  Craddock,"  he  said,  "  how. 
are  you  ?  I  hear  you've  been  doing  a 
plunge  on  the  mare.  Hope  she'll  win, 
for  your  sake."  "  Hope  so,  I'm  sure,"  an- 
swered Jack,  very  disconsolately.  "  In 
fact,  it'll  be  deuced  awkward  for  me  if  she 
doesn't.  I  think  her  to  be  as  near  a  cer- 
tainty as  one  can  well  imagine."  "  H'm," 
said  Hellit,  "  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that. 
However,  we  shall  do  all  we  know  to  land 
you." 

Well,  poor  Jack  began  to  think  in  ear- 
nest now  that  the  "  gentleman  "  rider  was 
intending  to  "  land "  him  with  a  ven- 
geance, but  in  quite  another  sense  of  the 
word.  Then  he  spoke,  quietly  and  with- 
out any  trace  of  the  painful  anxiety  that 
was  consuming  him.  "  Hellit,"  he  said, 
"  everything  that  makes  life  worth  the 
living,  to  me,  depends  upon  to-day's  race. 
I've  been  a  fool,  no  doubt — a  fool  to  get 
into  debt  originally,  a  fool  to  take  such  a 
risky  and  desperate  step  to  get  out  of  it 
now  ;  but  there  it  is,  and  now  you  know 
my  position  exactly.  Tell  me  straightly 
now,  shall  we  win  to-day  or  not  ? "  "  Don't 
excite  yourself.  Although  there  are  no 
such  things  as  certainties  in  racing,  this 
is  a  very  fair  approach  to  one.  Now  I'm 
off  to  the  course — I  want  to  walk  it  first 
.and  have  a  look  at  the  jumps,"  and  with 
these  words  the  famous  horseman  took 
himself  off. 

"  I  think  he's  all  right.  He  can't  be 
such  a  blackguard,"  thought  Dorothy's 
owner,  "  as  to  play  me  a  trick  like  that  ! 
I  won't  think  it  of  him  for  a  moment,"  and 
with  a  strong  effort  he  dismissed  the  un- 
pleasant idea  from  his  mind  and  strode  off. 

Arriving  early  on  the  course,  and  be- 
fore many  people  were  there,  Mr.  Hellit 
had  no  suspicion  that  his  movements 
were  carefully  observed  by  Jack's  old 
trainer,  who,  keeping  out  of  sight  himself, 
closely  watched  the  gentleman  jockey, 
and  was  soon  rewarded  for  his  vigilance 
by  seeing  him  encounter  his  friend  of  the 
previous  night,  Mr.  Layham,  and  greet 
that  worthy  with  great  effusion.  They 
walked  to  the  back  of  the  fence  near  the 
saddling  paddock,  and,  sheltering  from 
the  keen  northeast  wind,  stood  at  the 
corner  in  close  confab. 


The  trainer,  forgetting  his  seventy  years 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  dodged 
round  on  the  inside  of  the  paddock  palings 
and  listened  intently  for  what  he  could 
catch  of  their  talk.  "  Young  fool,"  came 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Hellit,  "  I  can't  help 
it.  I've  laid  against  the  mare  and  stand 
a  big  stake  on  the  favorite  ;  he's  a  cer- 
tainty, bar  my  own  mount,  and  with  me 
up  I'll  take  jolly  good  care  that  that  don't 
trouble  him  !  "  At  this  sally  the  precious 
pair  both  roared  with  laughter,  as  if  the 
exquisite  joke  of  ruining  a  man  by  smart 
rascality  was  too  good  to  be  resisted. 
Then,  sobering  down  again,  Layham  ob- 
served :  "  Well,  all  right ;  there's  no  more 
to  be  said  about  it.  I  shall  have  time  to 
pepper  Dorothy  for  a  bit  more  money  yet, 
and  shall  tell  everyone  who  asks  that  I'm 
full  against  the  favorite  and  can't  lay  it 
any  more.  Come  to  the  hotel  after  the 
race  and  we'll  have  a  magnum.  We  shall 
each  of  us  make  enough  over  this  job 
to  afford  such  luxuries,  eh  ? "  And  with 
a  significant  wink  exchanged,  the  two 
scoundrels  parted. 

To  find  his  master  was  now  the  old 
trainer's  first  idea,  though  what  he  could 
do  toward  getting  hold  of  another  jockey 
for  the  mare,  in  a  race  to  be  run  half  an 
hour  from  that  time,  he  did  not  know. 
He  rushed  excitedly  up  the  steps  of  the 
club  stand,  only  to  find  that  Craddock 
was  nowhere  visible  ;  then  he  turned  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  caught  his  foot  on  the  top  step 
and  fell  with  a  heavy  crash  to  the  bottom. 
Twenty  people  at  once  rushed  up  and 
raised  him  in  an  unconscious  state  from 
the  ground.  The  eyes  were  closed  and 
the  gray  head  bedabbled  in  blood.  He 
was  gently  carried  in  and  laid  on  the  floor 
of  the  weighing  room,  a  doctor  sent  for 
and  his  master  communicated  with.  Poor 
■Jack,  deeply  concerned — for  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  blunt,  honest  old  fellow — 
hurried  to  the  spot  and  rendered  what 
assistance  he  could  until  the  arrival  of  a 
surgeon  released  him  to  go  and  see  to  his 
horse  being  "  put  to  rights  "  in  the  pad- 
dock. 

Unconscious  of  the  all-important  in- 
formation his  trainer  could  have  given 
him  concerning  Hellit's  intentions,  he 
met  that  gentleman  emerging  from  the 
weighing  room,  saddle,  weight,  clothes, 
etc.,  in  hand,  and  after  a  few  last  words 
of  advice  gave  him  a  leg  up  on  to 
Dorothy,  and  walked  away  to  secure  a 
good   place  on   the   stand,    and  to  await, 
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with  as  much  patience  as  he  was  capable 
of  exercising,  the  result  of  the  contest. 

As  Dorothy  walked  soberly  down  the 
course  past  the  stand  she  looked  such  a 
picture  of  condition  that  Jack's  fears  and 
doubts  seemed  to  vanish  as  if  by  magic. 
She  was  the  first  to  turn,  and,  cantering 
up  to  the  hurdles  in  front  of  the  in- 
closure,  topped  them  in  her  stride,  Hellit 
handling  her  to  perfection.  Many  peo- 
ple went  down  into  the  ring  to  back  her 
for  a  little,  just  from  the  mare's  work- 
manlike looks  and  style  of  going,  while 
confidence  momentarily  rose  higher  in 
Jack's  breast,  as,  happily  (for  his  own 
peace  of  mind)  unconscious  of  his  jock- 
ey's thievish  schemes,  he  deliberately  un- 
slung  his  race  glasses  and  watched  the 
horses  slowly  file  down  to  the  post. 

Prince  Rupert  continued  a  strong  fa- 
vorite in  the  betting  to  the  last,  thus  en- 
abling Jack  to  back  his  mare  on  easier 
terms  than  he  had  thought  for.  Several 
causes  had  militated  against  the  assem- 
bling of  a  large  field,  although  the  stake 
was  a  valuable  one,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  only  eight  horses  eventually  faced 
the  starter.  The  distance  was  three 
miles,  which  necessitated  the  brook  being 
negotiated  twice  during  the  race.  At  the 
first  attempt  the  flag  fell  to  an  excellent 
start,  Prince  Rupert  jumping  off  in  front 
and  racing  along  to  the  first  fence,  over 
which  he  led,  closely  followed  by  Charles 
II.,  a  big  bay,  whose  jumping  education 
was  not  so  complete  as  his  friends  and 
backers  could  wish,  Ajax,  Dorothy,  Min- 
strel Boy  and  Washington  following  in 
the  order  named. 

Perfume,  a  four  year  old  whose  first 
public  effort  over  a  country  this  was, 
whipped  round  and  refused  so  suddenly 
that  she  carried  out  Old  Times,  who  was 
following  close  in  her  track,  two  of  the 
competitors  being  thus  disposed  of  at  the 
outset,  as  though  Old  Times  was  got  over 
at  the  next  attempt,  he  had  lost  so  much 
ground  that  his  jockey  wisely  pulled  him 
up  in  the  next  half  mile.  Prince  Rupert 
was  steadied  before  reaching  the  next 
fence,  and  Ajax  took  up  the  running  and 
carried  it  on  at  a  cracking  pace  for  a 
mile  and  a  half,  during  which  no  change 
of  importance  took  place  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  others.  After  that  dis- 
tance had  been  completed  the  leader 
had  had  enough  of  it  and  quickly  dropped 
back,  leaving  Washington  in  command. 


At  the  succeeding  fence — the  open  ditch 
— Minstrel  Boy  jumped  short  and  came  a 
tremendous  "buster,"  but  luckily  without 
damaging  himself  and  with  only  a  shak- 
ing for  his  rider.  The  field  was  still  fur- 
ther reduced  by  Charles  II.  blundering 
on  to  his  head,  as  he  landed  over  the 
brook,  and  unshipping  his  jockey,  so  that, 
as  they  made  the  turn  for  home,  only  four 
horses  were  left  to  do  battle,  and  of  these 
Ajax  was  so  far  behind  that  his  chance 
was  virtually  out.  Of  the  three  horses 
really  in  it  entering  the  straight  run  home 
Washington  was  the  first  to  shoot  his  bolt, 
and  at  the  last  fence  he  fell  heavily  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  breaking  his  rider's  col- 
lar bone. 

This  contretemps  left  Prince  Rupert  and 
Dorothy  alone  in  the  race.  Simultaneous- 
ly it  flashed  into  the  minds  of  both  riders 
that  neither  meant  to  win  !  It  was  an  aw- 
ful moment  for  each  of  them  ;  they  both 
wanted  to  "slack  off,"  but  under  the  ar- 
gus-eyed  stewards'  stand  neither  of  them 
dared.  At  la(st,  in  desperation,  Hellit 
said  in  an  agonized  whisper  to  the  profes- 
sional jockey  on  Prince  Rupert,  "  Go  on,  my 
horse  is  stone  beat  !  "  At  this  remark  the 
other's  doubts  became  certainty.  Quick 
as  thought  he  exclaimed  "  Oh,  by  Jove, 
I'm  off  !  "  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  he  slid  gracefully  down  his  horse's 
shoulder  and  fell  on  his  back,  leaving  the 
miserable  Hellit,  on  Dorothy,  to  canter 
past  the  post  alone,  a  winner,  nolens  vo- 
lens  ! 

"Well,  boys,"  continued  Sir  John, 
"  you  may  guess  the  sequel.  First  and 
foremost,  Prince  Rupert's  rider  was  had 
up  before  the  stewards  and  warned  off 
the  turf  for  life — they  said  they  didn't 
mind  trifles,  but  they  drew  the  line  at 
this — it  was  too  patent  !  Mr.  Hellit 
couldn't  face  the  music  the  following 
Monday  at  Tattersall's — promptly  disap- 
peared from  the  scene,  and  Jack  Craddock 
was  able  to  gladden  the  heart  of  his  old 
trainer  and  cheer  his  reviving  moments 
by  the  news  of  a  victory  so  wholly  un- 
expected by  him  ;  after,  as  you  may  be 
sure,  wiring  the  happy  result  to  Kate 
Seton. 

"The  following  Monday  at  Tattersall's 
Jack  drew  his  winnings,  a  week  later  he 
sold  his  horses,  and  within  three  months 
he  had  married  pretty  Kate.  And  now 
I  should  say  it's  about  time  we  all  turned 
in.     What  do  you  think  ?" 
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HAVE  made  it  my  rule 
4  when   starting    for    a 
P  hunting  or  a    fishing 
' '  tour  not  to  plan  out 
the  trip  too  minutely 
/    beforehand,  for  if  you 
do  you   are  liable  to 
find    the    most  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  the 
best   sport    in   places 
you  may  have  planned 
to  pass  with  but  scant 
notice. 

Such  was  our  ex- 
perience last  summer, 
when  we  spent  sev- 
eral most  pleasant 
weeks  on  the  lakes 
and  reaches  of  the  Batiscan  River,  in 
Upper  Canada,  though  we  had  never 
heard  of  any  such  place  at  the  time  of 
leaving  our  homes  in  the  States. 

We  had  started  out  with  the  intention 
of  visiting  the  great  Lake  St.  John,  the 
source  of  the  famous  Saguenay  River, 
some  two  hundred  miles  north  from  Que- 
bec. There  we  purposed  to  fish  the 
wininish,  the  famous  land-locked  salmon 
of  the  lake,  of  whose  gameness  and  eat- 
ing qualities  we  had  heard  so  much. 

With  this  end  in  view,  upon  reaching 
Quebec  we  called  upon  an  old  fisherman 
and  friend,  who  owned  some  of  the  best 
wininish  fishing  in  the  rapids  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  St.  John,  and  it  was  while  talk- 
ing wininish  with  Mr.  F that  we  first 

heard  of  the  Batiscan  River  and  lakes, 
the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  Batiscan 
country  and  the  magnificent  sport  to  be 
had  there. 


After  hearing  his  account  of  a  trip 
made  thither  while  the  railway  was  still 
under  construction,  it  did  not  require 
much  deliberation  to  decide  on  giving  up 
the  trip  to  the  great  Lake  St.  John,  and 
by  his  advice  we  determined  to  visit  the 
Batiscan  in  preference.  It  was  then  some 
eighteen  months  since  the  railway  con- 
necting Quebec  with  the  settlements  on 
the  great  northern  lake  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  up  to  that  time  it  had  been 
used  mainly  for  colonization  purposes, 
though  during  the  autumn  the  company 
organized  a  few  excursions  to  show  the 
public  the  new  country  opened  up  by 
their  line. 

Indeed,  of  the  thousands  who  annually 
visit  Quebec  and  make  the  tour,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  Saguenay  River,  very  few 
ever  get  farther  than  Chicoutimi,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  that  river,  or  go 
farther  inland  from  Quebec  than  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci  or  some  of  the  pictu- 
resque places  at  the  base  of  the  first  range 
of  the  Laurentian  Mountains. 

It  is  in  the  heart  of  this  Laurentian 
wilderness,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
aptly  termed  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
of  Eastern  Canada,  that  the  Batiscan 
River  has  its  source,  and  flowing  south- 
westerly empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
some  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Quebec. 

The  best  idea  of  this  section  of  coun- 
try can  be  gained  by  describing  it  as  a 
huge  triangle,  the  northern  apex  being  at 
the  shore  of  Lake  St.  John,  the  southern 
the  city  of  Quebec,  and  the  eastern  the 
town  of  Tadousac,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  The  sides 
of   the    triangles    are,  on    the   south,  the 
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broad  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  northeast  the 
Saguenay,  and  on  the  west  the  line  of  the 
new  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway, 
running  nearly  due  north  from  Quebec. 

Each  of  these  sides  is  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long 
and  the  objective  point  of  our  expedition 
upon  leaving  Quebec  was  a  place  on  the 
railway  about  one  hundred  miles  distant, 
where  it  crosses  the  Batiscan  River  for 
the  last  time,  after  following  the  wind- 
ings of  this  stream  for  some  distance 
among  the  mountains. 

Thi  point  is  almost  at  the  watershed 
of  the  northern  province,  where  the  road, 
having  slowly  climbed  the  slopes  of  the 
Laurentian  Range,  meets  the  first  small 
streamlets  that  form  the  rivers  draining 
northward  into  Lake  St.  John  and  the 
Saguenay. 

So  much  for  the  location  of  our  pro- 
posed hunting  and  fishing  grounds. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  August  that 
found  our  party,  consisting  of  the  writer 
and  two  companions,  journeying  north- 
ward from  the  ancient  city  of  Quebec. 

We  were  all  three  loyal  sons  of  that 
grand  old  New  England  institution  of 
learning  whose  supremacy  in  the  football 
field,  at  the  oar  and  with  the  bat  has  be- 
come so' marked  of  late,  and  we  were  also 
humble  though  enthusiastic  woodsmen. 
Having  had  some  experience  in  the  wilds 
of  our  Northern  States  we  had  taken  care 
to  learn  all  about  reliable  guides  and  the 
necessary  outfit  and  provisions  in  Quebec. 
In  fact,  we  had  the  day  before  succeed- 
ed in  engaging  by  telegraph  as  our  chief 
guide  a  Montagnais  Indian,  whom  our 
Quebec  friend  recommended  and  who  was 
to  meet  us  with  two  other  guides  and  the 
canoes.  Thus  we  had  each  his  own  guide 
and  canoe,  and,  indeed,  found  that  for 
the  first  and  roughest  part  of  our  journey, 
from  the  railway  to  the  lakes,  we  might 
have  well  employed  another  man  to  assist 
over  the  portages. 

About  2  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the 
Beaudet  water  tank,  whence  we  were  to 
strike  out  into  the  wilderness  and  con- 
tinue our  journey  up  the  river  in  canoes. 

At  this  spot,  the  only  settlement  for 
a  long  distance  along  the  railway,  we 
chanced  to  witness  a  display  of  the  loy- 
alty of  the  real  Canadian  that  we  scarcely 
looked  for,  after  having  heard  a  great 
deal  of  annexation  talk  during  a  pre- 
vious trip  through  New  Brunswick  and 
Lower  Canada. 

It  so  happened  that  the  new  Governor 


General  of  the  province,  the  Lord  Stan- 
ley of  Preston,  was  a  northward-bound 
passenger  on  the  same  train  with  our 
party,  on  his  way  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
newly-made  settlements  about  Lake  St. 
John  and  to  try  a  few  days'  sport  among 
the  wininish  at  the  grand  discharge  of 
that  lake. 

As  the  train  began  to  slow  up  for  the 
station  the  nervous  member  of  our  party 
suddenly. sprang  up,  as  we  heard  several 
shots  fired  apparently  on  both  sides  of 
the  train.  He  afterward  confessed .  that, 
he  had  at  once  thought  of  train  robbers  ;. 
but,  though  the  shots  continued  and  all 
the  passengers  became  somewhat  excited, 
no  damage  was  done. 

And  the  explanation  was  soon  found, 
for  as  we  drew  up  to  the  tank  we  found 
the  entire  population,  some  twenty  in 
number,  waving  their  hats  and  hurrahing 
for  the  new  ruler  of  the  province. 

The  good  people,  having  neither  can- 
non nor  brass  bands  at  their  service,  had. 
welcomed  his  Excellency's  arrival  by 
placing  a  quantity  of  cartridges  along  the 
railroad  track  to  be  exploded  by  the  train 
in  its  motion. 

Here  we  found  our  guides  awaiting  us, 
and  to  their  leader  I  presented  the  letter 
from  our  friend  in  Quebec.  This  guide 
was  three-quarters  a  Montagnais,  and 
held  the  honorable  position  of  second 
chief  or  vice-president  of  that  tribe  of 
Indians. 

He  went  by  the  very  un-Indian  name  of 
Patric  Cleary. 

It  was  with  Patric  that  we  held  our 
consultation,  and  he  became  henceforth 
the  leader  of  our  little  party.  The  other 
guides  or  canoe  men  were  Mose,  a  French 
Canadian  "  coureur  des  bois,"  and  Joe, 
or  "  Indian  Joe,"  a  half-breed  Montagn- 
ais, and  a  devoted  follower  of  Patric's. 
The  two  Indians  had  been  explorers  and 
woodsmen  from  their  infancy  up,  but 
Mose,  as  we  afterward  found  out,  had 
lived  a  most  varied  life  before  finally 
turning  trapper  and  guide.  Born  near 
Lake  Champlain,  he  was  first  a  towboat 
man  on  the  lake,  then  drifted  down  the 
Hudson  and  became  a  bricklayer's  ap- 
prentice, near  Peekskill,  and  an  ice  cutter 
on  the  Hudson.  After  that  he  was  a 
horse -car  driver  out  in  Toledo,  logging 
hand  in  Ontario  and  Lower  Quebec,  and 
having  been  employed  along  the  line  of 
this  new  railway  had  settled  down  as  trap- 
per and  guide  in  this  region. 

After  making  the  acquaintance  of  our 
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men  we  looked  about  for  a  place  to 
spend  the  night  in,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  tank 
there  soon  found  an  old  log  hut  that  had 
been  used  by  the  men  working  on  the 
road,  and  that  made  us  a  very  good  shel- 
ter. We  then  carried  the  canoes  and  most 
of  the  kit  down  to  the  river's  bank,  and 
wrote  our  last  letters  home,  giving  them 
to  the  tank  keeper  to  put  on  the  south- 
bound train  for  us  next  day. 

Our  dreams  that  night  were  made  more 
rosy  by  the  stories  this  man  told  us  of  the 


had  not  quite  prepared  us  for  what  was  to 
come. 

The  distance  by  the  river  from  Beaudet 
tank  to  the  La  Passe  Lakes  we  decided 
on  our  return  to  be  about  eighteen  miles, 
and  it  took  us  three  and  a  half  days  to 
cover  this  distance,  making  in  all  seven 
very  rough  portages,  the  longest  one  about 
three  miles  through  the  forest.  However, 
we  were  handicapped  by  one  day  of  very 
wet  weather,  and  the  lakes  might  be 
reached  in  a  day  less.  We  went  along 
quite  leisurely,  fishing  at  all   the   likely 


WHERE  THE  COLD   WATER  COMES  IN. 


enormous  trout  and  fine  caribou  a  couple 
of  half  breeds  had  brought  down  from  the 
La  Passe  Lakes  that  spring. 

On  waking  in  the  morning  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  our  real 
work,  and  by  the  looks  of  the  stream  we 
judged  that  the  first  day's  work  would  be 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Patric  had 
already  told  us  of  some  long  carries  to  be 
made,  but  we  afterward  found  that  he  had 
only  been  over  this  route  in  the  winter, 
when  the  snow  on  the  ground  made 
traveling  comparatively  easy,  and  so  he 


places  in  the  stream,  and  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  finding  a  good  number  of 
trout  in  the  river,  though  we  had  been 
told  to  expect  little  fishing  before  reach- 
ing the  lakes. 

The  largest  taken  in  the  stream  was  a 
two-pound  trout,  which  in  the  swift  water 
at,  the  foot  of  a  series  of  pitches  made  a 
very  game  fight,  and  was  landed  with  dif- 
ficulty from  a  projecting  boulder. 

We  made  all  the  portages  but  one  with 
safety,  and  at  that  one  suffered  the  loss 
of  most  of   our  potatoes,  owing   to   the 
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hastiness  of  one  of  the  men  when  unload- 
ing his  canoe.  Although  there  were  a 
few  caribou  and  bear  tracks  on  some  of 
the  beaches  along  the  river,  we  saw  no 
large  game  whatever,  but  plenty  of  mink 
and  otter,  and  got  a  few  wood  duck  and  a 
brace  of  partridge  as  we  were  going  along. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we 
pitched  our  camp  at  the  Grand  Forks  of 
the  river,  some  eleven  miles  from  the  rail- 
way. Here  the  main  branch  of  the  river 
comes  in  from  the  east  from  the  great 
Batiscan  Lake,  and  another  branch  from 
the  chain  of  lakes  known  as  La  Passe,  to 
which  we  were  bound.  This  was  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  and  had  we  not  been  so  anxious 
to  reach  the  lakes  we  should  certainly 
have  stopped  here  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
angle  between  the  two  streams  was  filled 
.by  an  abrupt,  overhanging  bluff  or  butte, 
and  the  shores  of  the  main  stream  below 
the  union  were  thickly-wooded  slopes  of 
a  terrace  formation. 

At  this  point,  too,  we  found  the  head- 
quarters of'  Patric's  winter  hunting  camp, 
the  hoop  stretchers  for  caribou  hides  and 
beaver  skins,  and  the  cache  on  raised 
poles,  where  the  Indians  left  their  meat 
and  provisions  stored  when  away  on  their 
hunts  from  the  main  camp. 

After  leaving  the  forks  the  gorge  of  the 
river  became  narrower  and  more  rocky, 
and  we  seemed  to  be  going  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Progress  by 
canoes  on  the  river  ended  next  day  with 
a  three-mile  carry  over  a  spur  of  the  main 
ridge,  where  the  river,  on  leaving  the 
lakes,  makes  a  descent  of  some  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  in  three  miles  and  is  quite 
impassible  for  canoes. 

It  was  about  noon  of  the  fourth  day 
when  we  reached  the  outlet  of  Lake  La 
Passe,  and  after  paddling  up  a  couple  of 
miles  selected  a  camp  ground  near  the 
second  narrows,  where  there  was  abun- 
dant firewood  and  good  spring  water. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  the  place  be- 
came apparent  as  soon  as  we  left  the 
woods  and  paddled  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  lake. 

La  Passe,  so  called,  is  properly  a  chain 
of  seven  lakes,  about  twenty  miles  long  in 
all,  and  connected  by  short  narrows,  with 
just  enough  current  to  make  the  separate 
lakes.  This  chain  of  lakes  occupies  a 
depression  in  the  high  plateau  of  the 
watershed  region,  and  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  bluffs,  many  of  consid- 
erable height.  Rapid  streams  come  tum- 
bling down  into  the  lakes  from  the  gorges 


between  the  hills  on  either  side,  and  as 
most  of  them  come  down  cold  as  ice,  their 
places  of  discharging  into  the  lakes  are 
favorite  spots  for  trout  to  come  to  in  the 
warm  weather.  Many  of  these  streams 
come  down  from  smaller  lakes  and  ponds 
lying  somewhat  back  from  the  main 
chain,  and  during  our  stay  we  made  ex- 
plorations of  some  half  dozen  of  them, 
all  as  yet  nameless,  and  one  or  two  spots 
of  great  beauty  lying  in  small  basins  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.  One  and  all 
of  these  were  full  of  trout,  though  usu- 
ally of  smaller  size  than  in  the  large  lakes. 

On  one  of  these  small  lakes  one  per- 
fectly calm  afternoon  the  trout  were  ris- 
ing all  over  the  surface  at  such  a  rate 
that  from  our  point  of  observation  on  a 
high  rock  we  could  not  keep  count  of  the 
rises  within  our  range  of  vision. 

In  the  main  lakes  the  trout  rose  chiefly 
at  the  small  brooks  and  at  the  head  of 
each  lake  in  the  chain,  where,  at  the  nar- 
rows mentioned  above,  they  could  get 
the  grubs  and  flies  brought  down  by  the 
current  ;  and  it  was  at  these  narrows  that 
we  took  our  best  fish.  The  sport  here 
during  a  stay  of  fifteen  days  exceeded 
anything  I  have  known,  whether  in  the 
famous  Moosehead  region  of  Maine  or 
among  the  thousand  lakes  in  the  peninsu- 
la of  Northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

After  the  first  day  we  decided  to  throw 
back  all  trout  weighing  less  than  one 
pound,  and  even  then  found  we  had  a 
good  many  to  spare  at  the  close  of  a 
day's  fishing. 

The  largest  trout  captured  by  our 
party  was  a  beauty  of  five  and  a  quarter 
pounds.  This  fish  was  in  poor  condition 
and  very  lean,  and  might  have  weighed 
a  full  pound  more  if  in  good  condition. 
His  stomach  when  opened  proved  to  be 
entirely  empty.  The  next  largest  weighed 
four  and  a  half  pounds  and  was  also  in 
poor  condition,  though  a  much  more  game 
fish. 

I  was  the  lucky  captor  of  this  fish,  which 
was  taken  on  the  morning  of  our  last  day 
at  the  lakes  in  the  midst  of  a  driving 
snow  flurry  and  while  paddling  along  one 
of  the  narrows.  At  first  I  thought  my  fly 
caught  among  the  weeds,  but  was  soon 
undeceived  on  that  point,  for  on  feeling 
the  point  of  the  hook  the  fish  started  on  a 
dash  and  continued  in  a  straight  line  until 
fully  seventy -five  feet  from  the  canoe, 
when  he  came  clear  out  of  water  in  a 
splendid  leap,  showing  his  great  size,  and 
this   he    repeated    twice  amid   shouts   of 
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excitement  and  applause  from  the  other 
canoes. 

By  this  time  I  had  him  out  in  clear 
water  in  the  deep  part  of  the  lake,  which 
was  fortunate,  as  he  began  circling  round 
apparently  in  search  of  the  weeds  at  the 
bottom.  For  half  an  hour  he  continued 
as  game  as  possible  and  then  gradually 
weakened  and  came  to  the  landing  net. 
It  was  a  fitting  finale  to  our  fortnight's 
sport. 

Besides  these  two  largest  we  got  a  num- 
ber over  two  and  three  pounds — one  catch 
of  ten  trout  weighing  eighteen  pounds 
and  one  of  seven  weighing  sixteen  and  a 
half  pounds. 

No  fishing  trip  would  be  complete  with- 
out its  account  of  the  biggest  fish  of  all — 
that  was,  of  course,  just  lost  —  and  so  I 
will  tell  how  we  missed  ours. 

The  nervous  fisherman  before  men- 
tioned was  the  hero  of  this  encounter, 
and  the  rest  of  us  passive  but  highly-in- 
terested spectators.  He  had  a  fair  half- 
pound  trout  on  his  tail  fly,  and  was  just 
bringing  him  up  to  the  canoe,  when  there 
was  a  most  tremendous  rush  at  the  drop- 
per fly.  - 

It  seemed  as  if  a  porpoise  came  rolling 
up  alongside  the  canoe,  but  he  failed  to 
get  the  fly.     However,  the   next   instant 


he  seized  upon  the  smaller  trout  already 
hooked,  and  apparently  swallowed  him, 
hook  and  all,  and  then  went  down  to  the 
bottom  to  enjoy  his  morsel.  He  went 
down  with  a  steady  pull  and  a  vibration 
of  the  rod  and  line  that  would  have  indi- 
cated his  great  weight  and  size  had  we 
not  seen  him  come  up  -so  plainly.  For 
about  ten  minutes  he  played  gently  back 
and  forth  upon  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  then,  alas  !  of  a  sudden  the  strain 
relaxed,  and  the  flies  and  leaders  came  up, 
intact  indeed,  but  minus  the  two  trout. 

The  larger  fish  had  evidently  swallowed 
the  smaller,  and  then  succeeded  in  worry- 
ing him  off  the  hook.  For  an  hour  we  all 
tried  to  tempt  his  finny  majesty  to  rise 
again,  but  he  would  not,  and  so  there  were 
mourning  and  lamentation  in  the  camp 
that  night. 

Various  guesses  were  made  as  to  the 
weight  of  this  trout,  running  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds,  and  for  the  first  time  we 
were  willing  to  believe  Patric's  accounts 
of  ten  and  twelve  pounders  taken  by  him 
in  the  winter  through  the  ice. 

In  hunting  we  had  not  such  luck  as 
with  the  rod,  killing  no  large  game,  and 
only  on  one  occasion  getting  anywhere 
near  big  game.  That  was  on  one  of  the 
small    ponds    where   we   had    discovered 
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some  fresh  tracks  in  the  mud,  and  whither 
I  had  gone  on  one  of  the  warmest  after- 
noons to  see  if  the  game  would  not  come 
out  from  the  woods  to  feed,  so  that  I 
might  get  a  fair  shot. 

Armed  with  the  best  rifle  in  camp  and 
shotgun  loaded  with  ball,  I  took  my  po- 
sition on  an  old  gnarled  tamarack  grow- 
ing in  the  swamp  at  the  head  of  the  pond, 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My 
guide  went  off  to  the  lake,  some  two 
miles  distant,  with  the  canoe,  having  in- 
structions to  come  for  me  after  sundown, 
or  earlier  if  he  heard  any  shots  in  the 
meantime.  For  two  mortal  hours  did  I 
remain  perched  on  my  tamarack,  without 
seeing  any  signs  of  game  and  no  living 
animals  except  a  few  muskrat  and  a 
couple  of  kingfishers  that  became  so  used 
to  my  presence  in  the  tree  that  they  came 
up  quite  close  to  my  branch  and  made 
their  dives  into  the  shoal  water  for  min- 
nows. 

But  just  before  dusk  my  ear  caught  an 
unusual  sound  in  the  forest  across  the 
little  pond,  and  soon  I  could  hear  the 
distant  "  plash,  plash "  of  some  heavy 
beast  approaching  the  water's  edge. 
Being  quite  cramped  with  my  long  stay 
in  the  one  uncomfortable  position,  and 
fearing  lest  I  could  not  get  a  good  aim 
with  the  rifle,  I  put  that  weapon  carefully 
aside  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree  and  pre- 
pared for  action  with  the  heavy  ball 
cartridge  in  the  smooth  bore.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  ;  the  animal,  whatever  it  was, 
came  steadily  on  until  it  must  have  been 
almost  clear  of  the  woods   and  not  more 


than  one  hundred  yards  from  me  in  a  line 
across  the  pond.  Then,  to  my  intense 
disappointment,  the  steps  began  to  plash 
away  again  as  steadily  as  they  had  come, 
and  I  could  hear  the  noise  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  along  the  mountain 
side,  while  I  was  left  to  ponder  why  the 
game  had  not  come  out  to  the  water's 
edge.  Big  game  it  undoubtedly  was,  and 
from  the  puffing  made  by  the  animal 
just  when  I  expected  it  to  break  cover  I 
think  it  must  have  been  no  less  an  animal 
than  the  moose,  the  huge  monarch  of 
those  Northern  woods. 

By  the  time  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  his 
returning  to  the  pond  the  canoe  and 
guide  came  up  for  me,  and  I  returned  to 
camp  a  considerably  sadder  huntsman 
than  I  was  some  hours  before. 

Of  fur-bearing  animals  the  mink  and 
otter  abounded,  and  we  saw  fresh  bea- 
ver signs  in  several  places.  But  as  all 
furs  were  out  of  condition  in  August,  we 
did  not  care  to  kill  these  animals  wantonly. 

We  had  several  severe  frosts  after  the 
middle  of  August  and  two  slight  falls  of 
snow,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  a  huge 
pile  of  hardwood,  resembling  a  bonfire  in 
dimensions,  burning  all  night  long  before 
our  tent.  The  cold  weather  gave  us  all 
unusual  appetites,  and  we  hold  it  respon- 
sible for  shortening  our  stay  at  La  Passe 
by  several  days,  as  our  provisions  began 
to  run  short. 

The  cold  and  snow  also  caused  a  great 
and  rapid  change  in  the  coloring  of  the 
hardwood  foliage,  so  that  before  we  left 
parts  of  the  shores  looked  like  studies  in 
gray  and  crimson,  the  ruddy-colored  trees 
running  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  bluffs, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  finally 
decided  to  leave  this  spot,  long  to  be 
remembered  by  reason  of  its  grand,  wild 
beauty  no  less  than  for  the  magnificent 
sport  we  had  enjoyed  there. 

We  made  the  run  down  stream  to  the 
railway  in  two  days,  having  very  little  to 
carry  with  us  and  running  in  safety  sev- 
eral of  the  rapids  that  had  detained  us  on 
the  upward  journey.  All  three  of  our 
men  remained  good,  steady  workers  to 
the  end,  and  as  they  were  characters  in 
their  way  I  should  like  to  tell  of  some  of 
their  peculiar  traits,  but  will  content  my- 
self with  a  few  words  about  Patric  Cleary, 
the  chief. 

Patric  undoubtedly  deserved  the  lead- 
ing position  he  held  among  the  Mon- 
tagnais.  His  sagacity  and  executive 
ability    would    alone   have   entitled    him 
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to  that,  but  apart  from  these  he  had 
the  distinction  of  having  covered  more 
ground  in  his  hunting  and  exploring 
trips  than  any  other  two  men  of  the 
tribe.  Throughout  the  Lake  St.  John 
region  his  fame  as  a  dauntless  and  suc- 
cessful explorer  stands  unrivaled.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  few  men  who  have  pene- 
trated to  the  great  Lake  Mistassini,  far 
away  north  from  the  Saguenay,  having 
gone  as  chief  guide  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment exploration  party  some  years 
since. 

We  ourselves  had  little  occasion  to  test 
his  exploring  qualities,  but  his  capacity 
for  carrying,  as  shown  on  the  portages  we 
made,  was  fairly  marvelous. 

A  spare,  rather  undersized  man,  he  or- 
dinarily carried  himself  in  a  slouchy  man- 
ner and  appeared  round  shouldered  and 
almost  weak  looking.  But  when  it  came 
to  "  sacking  "  the  stuff,  as  they  call  it,  he 
seemed  to  adopt  a  step  of  unusual  length 
and  elasticity,  and  the  balance  and  swing 
of  his  body  were  a  study  for  a  gymnast. 

Like  most  Northern  peoples  these  Mon- 
tagnais  have  a  great  deal  of  race  pride, 
which  shows  itself  occasionally  in  curious 
and  even  laughable  ways.  The  paddles 
used  by  our  two  Indians  were  miserable  af- 
fairs, unfit  for  good  canoe  work,  being  very 
narrow  and  pointed  and  rather  unbending, 
so  that  Mose  and  his  canoe  easily  led  the 
others  when  there  were  stretches  of  any 


length  to  paddle.  He  used  the  ordinary 
broad-bladed,  light  and  springy  canoe 
paddle  known  all  over  the  Northern 
States  and  copied  from  the  paddles  of 
the  Micmac  Indians,  upon  whom,  as  on 
all  Southern  tribes,  the  Montagnais  look 
with  supreme  disdain. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  Montagnais' 
paddles  has  probably  been  gradually 
evolved  from  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put  on  the  broad  flats  of  Lake  St.  John 
and  in  the  shallow,  swift  rivers  running 
into  that  lake,  where  they  are  needed  as 
much  to  pole  as  to  paddle  with. 

But  wherever  a  Montagnais  goes  he 
either  takes  his  own  peculiar  narrow  pad- 
dle with  him  or  soon  makes  himself  one 
exactly  like  it,  and  no  amount  of  proof 
of  the  superior  utility  of  the  broad, 
springy  paddle  can  induce  him  to  give 
up  his  own.  The  cunning  logic  and  spe- 
cious arguments  used  by  Patric  in  de- 
fending his  own  against  Mose's  Micmac 
paddle  would  have  done  honor  to  any 
of  the  old  Greek  sophists. 

On  arriving  at  the  Beaudet  tank  we 
found  that  a  construction  train  was  soon 
to  come  down  the  road,  and  it  was  with 
feelings  of  genuine  regret  that  we  shook 
hands  with  our  men  for  the  last  time  and 
turned  our  faces  southward  toward  civil- 
ization, leaving  them  to  wage  their  trap- 
pers' warfare  during  the  long  and  bitter 
Northern  winter. 
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Leaving  Rot- 
terdam a  little 
before  noon  we 
reached  The 
Hague  about 
the  middle  of 
the  afternoon. 
It  was  only  a 
short  ride,  but 
we  were  in  no 
hurry,  so  took 
it  easy,  the  day 
being  warm. 

A  somewhat 
amusing  inci- 
dent, though 
rather  annoy- 
ing at  the  time, 
occurred  a  short  distance  out  of  Rotter- 
dam. We  had  reached  the  small  town  of 
Delft,  which  contains  a  cathedral,  monu- 
ments, etc.,  of  considerable  interest.  We 
decided  to  stop  an  hour  or  so  to  see  these  ; 
but  as  it  was  somewhat  after  noon  and  we 
were  both  exceedingly  hungry,  we  thought 
to  have  some  dinner  before  attempting 
any  sightseeing.  Entering  a  small  tavern 
we  called  for  the  bill  of  fare,  but  found 
they  had  none  ;  so  the  waiter  proceeded 
to  tell  us  in  Hollandish  what  they  had  to 
eat.  Now  Hollandish  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  either  French  or  German  (of 
which  we  possessed  a  fairly  good  knowl- 
edge between  us),  so  we  understood  not 
a  thing.  This  was  a  predicament  we  had 
not  before  encountered. 

We  had  been  accustomed  to  order  our 
meals  by  pointing  to  the  names  on  the 
menu,  selecting  the  dishes  according  to 
the  beauty  of  their  name  in  print.  Find- 
ing that  we  were  making  no  progress  in 
this  way,  we  decided  to  test  his  powers 
of  perception.  Accordingly  we  named 
one  dish  after  another  by  words  and  ges- 
tures, from  a  broiled  pheasant  to  a  sar- 
dine. He  stood,  unmoved  by  our  efforts, 
with  the  most  supremely  expressionless 
countenance  I  ever  beheld.  Exasperated 
by  his  face  and  my  emptiness,  I  said, 
"  Bring  us  anything,  anything  at  all  !  " 
He  politely  informed  me  that  he  was  just 
out  of  that  sort  of  thing  by  a  shake  of 
his  head  and  gesture  to  match. 


"  Let's  try  him  once  more  on  sausage," 
said  my  despairing  companion  ;  "  Ger- 
man sausage — he  must  recognize  that." 
I  pronounced  the  word  in  all  the  various 
phases  and  inflections  it  was  possible  to 
give  it,  while  my  friend  barked  like  a  dog. 
Suddenly  a  beam  of  intelligence  shot  over 
his  face — or,  more  correctly,  the  idiotic 
expression  faded  from  it  —  and  he  dis- 
appeared with  a  "  Yaw."  At  last  our 
patience  and  exertions  were  to  be  re- 
warded and  our  vacant  stomachs  replen- 
ished. We  waited  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  silence.  The  door  opened,  and 
amid  great  pomp  and  ceremony  our  late 
tormentor  came  sailing  down  the  room 
bearing  an  enormous  tray  high  in  the  air. 
He  set  it  down  before  us  and  uncovered 
a  large  dish  containing — raspberry  jam — 
jam,  and  nothing  more.  We  smiled  ; 
thanked  him  ;  ate  it  ;  paid  our  bill  ;  tip- 
ped le  gargon  and  walked  to  The  Hague 
for  dinner. 

Fortunately  this  was  an  unusual  expe- 
rience. In  fact,  I  think  it  was  the  only 
time  that  we  were  inconvenienced  about 
getting  something  to  eat  from  ignorance  of 
the  language.  Still  I  should  advise  any- 
one going  on  such  a  trip  to  prepare  him- 
self with  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  (edibles,  water,  room,  etc.),  in 
all  the  languages  with  which  he  is  not 
conversant,  and  have  them  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  either  in  his  head  or  note 
book,  the  latter  preferable,  however.  Such 
a  precaution  might  prove  unnecessary,  for 
at  the  hotels  in  all  the  cities  of  any  size 
one  has  no  trouble  in  finding  an  attendant 
who  will  understand  good,  plain  English  ; 
but  occasionally  a  wheelman  finds  that 
nightfall  and  the  end  of  his  journey  do 
not  come  together,  and  he  is  forced  to 
put  up  for  a  time  among  people  who  are 
not  only  not  versed  in  the  classics,  but 
not  even  possessed  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. 

Although  I  had  agreed  to  say  nothing 
more  of  the  larger  cities,  with  which  so 
many  are  familiar,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  The  Hague — a  perfect  para- 
dise for  wheelmen.  The  streets  in  the 
city  itself  are  all  paved,  many  with  as- 
phalt, and  are  good.     But  it  is  in  the  parks 
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about — and  The  Hague  is  almost  inclosed 
by  them — where  a  wheel  is  most  enjoyed. 
Mile  after  mile  of  avenues  wind  through 
these  parks,  with  their  shady  pools,  great 
trees  and  rambling  walks.  A  half  hour's 
ride  through  one  of  these  foliage-vaulted 
ways  brings  you  to  the  celebrated  "  House 
in  the  Woods,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  tastefully  decorated  palaces  I  have 
ever  seen. 

From  The  Hague  north  the  landscape 
is  different  from  that  of  Southern  Hol- 
land, great  stone  mansions  standing  far 
back  from  the  road,  large  grounds  sur- 
rounding and  shady  lanes  separating 
them.  They  differ  from  the  English  style, 
in  that,  instead  of  green  hedges,  their 
fences  consist  of  ditches  or  small  canals 
filled  with  sluggish  water,  curious  draw- 
bridges leading  to  the  grounds  beyond. 

The  dikes  are  fewer  and  the  scenery 
less  monotonous,  but  the  roads  are  poorer. 
Here  the  great  brick  roads  of  Holland 
begin.  Mile  after  mile  the  highways  are 
paved  with  this — one  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  country — red  brick.  Set  on  edge 
they  make  a  fairly  ridable  surface,  so 
long  as  they  are  new  ;  but  most  of  them 
have  been  laid  for  years,  almost  centuries, 
and  are  not  kept  in  perfect  repair  for 
cycles,  though  good  for  vehicles.  The 
corners  of  the  bricks  and  the  filling  wear 
away  with  travel,  and  the  result  is  an 
uneven,  jolting  surface.  It  necessitates 
slow  riding  or  racking  the  wheel.  At 
places  there  are  hard- 
beaten  footpaths  by  the 
roadside,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, though  the  law 
strictly  forbids  using  them 
for  cycling.  However, 
"  when  ignorance  is  bliss 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise,"  so 
we  frequently  made  use  of 
our  dense  ignorance  and 
took  a  spurt  upon  the 
tempting  bypath,  till  some 
country  magnate  would 
barricade  our  way.  We 
then  dismount  with  an  ex- 
pression of  abused  inno- 
cence on  our  faces  and  he 
explains  in  his  own  origi- 
nal, touching  way  that  we  : 
must  proceed  upon  our  M 
journey  in  the  road  or  not 
at  all.  With  exclamations 
of  great  surprise  we  take 
to  the  bricks  once  more, 
until  the  next  bend  in  the 


road  is  passed.  The  first  night  out 
from  The  Hague  we  had  a  somewhat 
novel  and  entertaining  reception.  We 
had  stopped  at  Leyden  a  few  hours 
at  noon  to  visit  certain  interesting  mu- 
seums which  the  town  contains,  and 
as  a  consequence  got  no  farther  than 
Haarlem  that  night.  About  8  o'clock 
we  entered  the  hotel  which  our  Cyc- 
lists' Touring  Club  road  book  recom- 
mended for  wheelmen.  The  head  waiter 
(who  in  all  European  hotels  has  the  entire 
authority  of  the  establishment,  combin- 
ing the  powers  of  proprietor,  clerk,  steward 
and  bell  boy)  had  started  in  to  show  us 
where  to  stall  our  wheels  for  the  night, 
but  had  disappeared  around  a  corner  in 
the  hall  and  we  had  failed  to  overtake 
him.  After  waiting  some  time  we  de- 
cided to  make  ourselves  at  home  ;  found 
the  reception  room  the  most  convenient, 
stored  our  wheels  in  a  corner  of  it  and 
went  exploring  for  the  coffee  room. 

During  all  this  time  the  strains  of  sweet 
music  were  wafted  to  us  between  the  oc- 
casional opening  and  closing  of  sundry 
doors,  from  some  distant  part  of  the  house. 
Mingling  with,  and  at  times  nearly 
drowning  the  melody,  came  bursts  of 
hilarity  and  peals  of  laughter  that  would 
have  done  justice  to  a  college  class  ban- 
quet. We  wandered  on  without  meeting 
anyone  (getting  ever  nearer  the  source 
of  the  commotion)  into  a  small  room 
hung    with  rich    draperies   and    carpeted 
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with  soft  rugs,  while  palms  and  foliage 
plants  were  scattered  about.  There  was 
no  light  in  the  room  itself,  but  through  a 
large  double  doorway  at  one  end  came 
a  flood  of  brilliancy  from  a  long  hall 
beyond  in  which  were  gathered,  about 
heavily-laden  and  richly-decorated  tables, 
a  company  of  old  gray-haired  and  bald- 
headed  men  in  full  dress. 

It  appeared  later  that  it  was  the  annual 
convention  banquet  of  Holland's  most  in- 
fluential   and   prominent   physicians,   and 


an  occasion  of  considerable  importance. 
That  they  had  been  some  time  at  the  feast 
— or  at  least  at  the  cheering  portion  of  it 
— was  evident  from  the  total  absence  of 
formality  which  was  everywhere  appa- 
rent. We  sat  in  the  seclusion  of  the  dark- 
ness enjoying  the  songs,  the  witty  toasts 
— I  say  witty  because  everyone  laughed, 
and  we  did  likewise — and  the  music  dis- 
coursed by  the  orchestra  from  behind  a 
bank  of  flowers  at  one  end  of  the  hall. 
In  response  to  a  dozen  or  more  pulls  at 
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the  bell  le  chef  des  gar  cons  appeared  and 
took  our  order  in  an  absent-minded  sort 
of  way  and  withdrew.  A  half  hour  passed  ; 
we  rang  again  ;  the  proprietor  answered, 
apologized  for  the  lack  of  attention 
(knocking  over  a  vase  in  his  enthusiasm), 
and  promised  a  speedy  meal.  Another 
half  hour  passed,  during  which  we  con- 
sumed several  pounds  of  expensive  deli- 
cacies which  were  waiting  upon  a  side- 
board to  be  removed  to  the  room  beyond. 
A  third  series  of  ringings  brought  the 
proprietor's  wife,  with  a  winning  smile 
and  a  hectic  flush,  which  indicated  that 
even  she  had  been  participating  in  at  least 
a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  hour. 

Every  attache  of  the  establishment, 
even  down  to  the  cook,  was  intoxicated 
more  or  less,  and  the  waiters  decidedly 
more.  Consequently  it  was  nearly  11 
when  our  light  supper  was  served,  amid  a 
profusion  of  pomp  and  ceremony  that 
savored  more  of  joviality  than  dignity. 
The  waiter  who  attended  us  formed  a 
sudden  and  powerful  attachment  for  us 
and  a  desire  to  serve  us  beyond  the  actual 
requirements  of  his  station.  With  this 
intent  he  would  withdraw  to  the  banquet- 
ing chamber  and,  returning,  produce  from 
under  a  generous  napkin  a  cake  or  plate 
of  nuts  and  raisins,  fruit,  bonbons,  ice 
cream  and  dainties  no  end.  For  an  hour 
or  more  we  feasted  upon  the  most  elabo- 
rate menu  a  Dutch  caterer  could  prepare. 
Every  time  we  would  attempt  to  reason 
with  him  he  would  dart  off  and  return 
with  something  new,  constantly  jabbering 
"Good,  very  good,  if  you  please,  sir,"  the 
only  English  that  he  knew.  The  feast 
finally  came  to  an  end,  and  we  repaired 
to  our  canopied  couches  for  much-needed 
rest. 

It  is  a  slow,  tedious  ride  over  steady 
brick  pavement  from  Haarlem  to  Amster- 
dam. But  the  latter  place  is  well  worth 
visiting.  Its  wide  canals  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  Holland,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  next  to  those  of  Venice  itself.  The 
buildings,  with  pointed  roofs  of  red  tiles, 
are  curiously  irregular  in  their  situation. 
Next  to  The  Hague  Amsterdam  would 
repay  a  visit  better  than  any  other  city  of 
Holland. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Cologne,  the  fa- 
vorite starting  point  for  the  Rhine,  the 
country  is  of  such  little  comparative  in- 
terest that,  unless  one  has  unlimited  time 
at  his  disposal,  it  had  much  better  be  done 
by  rail  than  wheel.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the   railroads    of    Western    Europe    carry 
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machines,  generally  giving  a  ticket  or 
check  for  them,  though  they  assume  no 
responsibilities  as  to  safe  transportation. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  insist  upon  hand- 
ling the  wheel  oneself  so  far  as  possible, 
as  the  average  station  porter  is  more  ac- 
customed to  tumbling  heavy  trunks  than 
rolling  unmanageable  machines,  and  dur- 
ing the  few  moments  it  is  in  his  care  may 
do  irreparable  harm.  Then,  of  course, 
the  cyclist  must  look  out  for  his  cycle  at 
all  the  principal  stations,  just  as  the  tour- 
ist has  to  look  out  for  his  luggage  to  pre- 
vent its  being  left  at  the  wrong  place  or 
appropriated  by  the  wrong  party.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  and  tribulations 
of  foreign  travel,  but  he  who  goes  abroad 
expecting  the  same  luxury  in  the  railway 
appointments  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  is  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. And  especially  must  the  wheelman 
be  willing  to  put  up  with  all  the  discom- 
forts and  inconveniences  which  constantly 
beset  him,  for  if  he  be  fastidious  his  trip 
will  be  one  succession  of  sorrows  and 
struggles. 

A  schedule  of  the  railroad  tariffs  for 
carrying  wheels  (among  other  valuable 
information)  is  given  in  the  road  books 
of  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  of  Lon- 
don, which  books  are  invaluable  for  Con- 
tinental wheeling,  though  a  membership 
of  the  club  is  not  as  productive  of  benefit, 
in  the  way  of  reduced  hotel  rates,  atten- 
tion and  the  like,  upon  the  Continent  as 
in  England. 

Leaving  Cologne  by  one  of  its  ancient 
fortified  gateways  our  road  lay  close  to 
the    river   bank    for  some  distance,  then 
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for  a  time  the  view  of  the  water  is  ob- 
structed as  we  proceed  farther  inland  be- 
tween the  farms,  which  have  neither  the 
fences  of  America,  the  hedges  of  England 
nor  the  ditches  of  Holland  to  protect 
them  from  the  highways  or  separate  them 
from  each  other. 

At  frequent  intervals  along  the  way  are 
crucifixes  in  various  styles  and  sizes,  pro- 
tected from  the  elements  by  small  brick 
houses,  before  whose  grated  windows 
pious  peasants  perform  their  devotions. 

Arrived  at  Bonn  we  did  justice  to  a  full 
ten-course  table  d'hote  dinner  (which,  en 
passant,  only  cost  two  marks — fifty  cents — 
apiece),  and  then  crossed  the  river  on  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  pendulum-like  fer- 
ries so  popular  on  the  Rhine.  One  end 
of  a  long  chain  cable  is  anchored  up 
stream,  the  other  made  fast  to  the  ferry- 
boat. This  cable  is  held  out  of  the  water 
by  buoys  or  boats  at  regular  distances. 
The  boat  is  placed  at  an  angle  and  the 
current  forcing  against  it  swings  ferry, 
cable,  buoys  and  all  to  the  opposite  side. 

Reaching  Koenigswinter,  we  left  our 
wheels   at   the    hotel    and    ascended   the 


mountain  by  the  cog-and-pinion  railroad, 
and  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  and  about 
the  celebrated  ruins  at  the  Drachenfels 
Castle.  Walking  down  the  mountain  we 
left  the  beaten  path,  taking  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  magnificent  grounds  and  castle 
of  some  German  nobleman,  whose  unpro- 
nounceable name  has  slipped  my  memory. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on 
the  Rhine,  situated  half  way  up  the  hill- 
side, the  stately  Drachenfels  far  above 
the  well -stocked  deer  park,  lawns  and 
groves  around  it,  and  below  the  granite 
wall,  surrounding  the  whole  estate,  we 
behold  the  winding  river,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written  and  of  which  the 
poets  will  never  cease  to  sing. 

Crossing  the  Rhine  again  the  following 
morning,  with  a  ferry  load  of  robust  peas- 
ant women  bearing  huge  market  baskets 
on  their  heads,  we  rode  on  in  the  cool  of 
early  morning.  Near  the  little  town  of 
Remagen,  overlooking  the  river,  is  a  high 
cliff,  upon  whose  summit  stands  the  beau- 
tiful Apollinaris  Kirche.  Concealing  the 
wheels  in  a  thicket  at  the  base,  we  as- 
cended the  steep  path  to  the  church. 

A  little  farther  on,  near  Sinzig,  the 
River  Ahr  flows  into  the  Rhine.  Some 
five  or  six  miles  up  this  valley  is  the  cele- 
brated Apollinaris  Spring,  which  we  vis- 
ited. At  Andernach  that  night  we  en- 
joyed one  of  those  romantic  pictures  so 
often  drawn  —  a  summer  sunset  on  the 
Rhine,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  augmented 
by  the  moonrise  behind  the  watch  tower 
of  those  Roman  walls  which  have  stood 
sentinel  -  like  these  ■  two  thousand  years 
along  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  back  come  the  words 
of  Heine's  song  of  "  two  brothers,"  be- 
ginning— 

On  yon  mountain  summit  dreaming, 
Wrapped  in  night  dim  towers  lie 

Centuries  like  mists  have  faded, 
Many  an  ancient  race  is  flown  ; 
Still  in  the  mountain's  darkest  shadow 
Sad  the  mighty  tower  looks  down. 
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THEN  adverse 
circumstances, 
such  as  rainy 
days,  compel 
the  vigorous 
small  boy  to 
remain  indoors 
and  find  h i  s 
amus  ements 
within  the  cir- 
cumscribed 
area  of  the 
family  nursery 
he  is  apt  to 
mar  the  social 
harmony  of 
the  children's  room  by  indulging  his  boyish 
propensity  for  rough  play.  He  harnesses 
his  superfluous  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters together  and  drives  a  helter-skelter 
tandem  or  four-in-hand  roughshod  over 
furniture,  toys,  interfering  elders  or  what- 
ever obstructs  his  way.  To  this  unchris- 
tian conduct  he  is  not  prompted  by  any 
evil  motive,  as  is  apt  to  be  attributed  to 
the  culprit  by  an  irate  nurse,  who  chides 
him  roundly  for  popping  a  whip  in  his  lit- 
tle sister's  face,  disturbing  the  household 


with  his  abominable  noise  and  otherwise 
showing  a  strong  disposition  toward 
abandoned  desperadoism,  but  because  he 
likes  even  the  farcical  nursery  imitation  of 
driving,  the  feel  of  the  ribbons  in  his 
hands  with  prancing  steeds  tugging  at 
the  other  end  ;  and  if  that  same  boy 
spends  part  of  his  life  in  the  country  he 
will  naturally  turn  toward  a  horse. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  youth- 
ful experiences  is  when  they  permit  him 
to  drive  the  farm  wagon  and  assist  in  the 
harnessing  and  care  of  his  father's  horses. 
He  becomes  a  near  and  dear  friend  of 
grooms  and  stablemen  ;  harkens  atten- 
tively to  the  words  of  wisdom  falling 
from  their  lips  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  animals  ;  pokes  about  the 
barns  and  stables  from  morning  till  night ; 
speaks  a  doubtful  vernacular,  interlarded 
with  horsey  terms,  until  what  he  does  not 
know  about  the  habits,  likes  and  dislikes 
of  his  equine  friends  is  by  no  means  worth 
looking  for  in  books.  As  he  grows  older 
and  more  rapacious  his  first  demand  will 
be  for  a  cart  and  pony  of  his  own,  and  it 
is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  a  boy  of  his 
nature  will  make  as  a  man  not  only  an  ex- 
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cellent  rough  and  fancy  rider,  but  a  clever 
whip  who  can  control  his  frisky  tandem 
leader  or  gather  up  a  four-in-hand  with 
an  ease  and  skill  to  command  admiration. 
All  the  while  he  is  improving  his  ac- 
quaintance with   the    handsomest,   kindli- 


on  the  subject  would  by  all  means  prefer 
handling  the  reins  from  his  high  perch  to 
riding  on  the  comfortable  back  seat. 

Rather  astonishing,  indeed,  but  perfect- 
ly true,  as  any  young  woman  can  prove 
for  herself  by  climbing  into  that  high  seat 
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est  four-legged  beasts  nature  has  created, 
his  sisters,  who  once  obediently  champed 
worsted  bits  and  pranced  a  mettlesome 
pair,  or  trotted  submissively  under  his 
guiding  hand,  have  grown  from  doll-play- 
ing little  girls  to  young  women,  and  ride 
daily  on  park  roads  and  avenues  in 
daintily  appointed  turnouts  the  mech- 
anism of  which  they  are  almost  as  ig- 
norant of  as  though  it  was  a  sumptuous 
steam  engine.  They  sincerely  believe  that 
reposing  luxuriously  among  the  cushions 
in  an  open  victoria  is  the  best  and  only 
method  of  enjoying  the  handsome  equip- 
age, while  correct  John  on  the  box  sits 
impassively  holding  the  reins  and  gazing 
unflinchingly  before  him.  But,  strangely 
enough,  John,  that  well  shaven,  immacu- 
lately-liveried automaton,  is,  after  all — if 
he  is  a  coachman  with  pride  in  a  fine  pair 
of  horses  under  his  hands — the  one  who 
derives  a  better  half  of  the  pleasure  and 
profit  from  his  drive,  and  if  approached 


and  taking  the  reins  into  her  own  fair 
hands,  when  she  will  begin  to  appreciate 
that  there  is  more  real  pleasure  to  be  got 
out  of  a  horse  than  by  merely  riding  on 
his  back  or  being  driven  behind  him. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  women  in  the 
whole  United  States  who  drove  their  own 
teams  might  easily  have  been  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  even  then  in 
an  undertone,  for  those  few  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  not  unmixed  with  contempt 
by  the  leading  ladies  of  our  land.  To-day 
there  are  any  number  of  clever  lady  whips 
in  and  about  New  York  alone,  not  to  men- 
tion the  many  of  Chicago,  Washington, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  who  swell  the 
list  into  something  quite  formidable. 
They  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  inter- 
est their  brothers  and  husbands  found  in 
the  ownership  and  driving  of  fine  trotters 
only  after  they  had  tested  the  horse's 
capacity  for  affording  amusement  by  rid- 
ing him  in  the  ring  and   on  country  roads. 
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From  riding  to  driving  is  but  a  short  and 
natural  step  that  was  taken  cautiously, 
but  none  the  less  surely,  and  in  which 
they  were  guided  by  the  precedent  English 
women  have  established  in  its  favor. 

When  the  milk-white,  gaily-caparisoned 
palfrey  pranced  himself  into  a  state  of 
innocent  desuetude  as  a  woman's  mount 
and  was  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by 
long-legged,  sinewy  hunters,  his  mistress 
was  not  long  in  securing  for  him  a  steady 
occupation,  and  nowadays  he  trundles 
about  the  level  highways  of  England  be- 
tween the  shafts  of  a  light  vehicle  known 
as  the  pony  carriage — the  pride  and  joy 
of  many  English  matrons  and  maids. 
They  drive  almost  as  frequently  as  they 
walk.  The  carriage  and  pair  are  consid- 
ered quite  safe  under  feminine  hands,  and 
great  is  the  pleasure  and  profit  resulting 
from  such  an  amusement.  Here  and 
there  through  the  United  Kingdom  were 
daring  souls  who  ventured  to  tool  a  pair 
of  "  high-stepping,  sleek  dapple  grays " 
hitched  to  a  nobby  cart  or  drag,  and  with 
a  degree  of  cool  nerve  worthy  perhaps  of 


and  sudden  death  as  a  sequel  to  such 
a  heedless  proceeding.  But  nothing  oc- 
curred beyond  strengthening  woman  in 
the  belief  of  her  ability  to  do  great  things 
on  the  box,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort compiled  a  volume  on  driving,  for  the 
Badminton  Library,  Lady  Georgina  Cur- 
zon  contributed  admirable  hints  on  tan- 
dem driving.  In  this  she  drew  upon  her 
own  experience  for  proofs  and  sugges- 
tions that  can  be  read  with  profit  by  not 
only  women  but  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
follow  the  advice  of  an  old  hand  at  double 
reins.  She,  perhaps,  knows  as  much  con- 
cerning horses  as  many  men,  and  not  only 
drives  her  ponies  tandem,  but  can  gather 
four  horses  up  under  her  hands  with  almost 
manly  skill  ;  for,  mark  you,  to  drive  well 
— and  the  rule  applies  to  men  as  well  as 
t  women — one  cannot  expect  to  assume  a 
seat  on  the  box  and  pretend  to  drive  an 
animal  possessed  of  enough  spirit  to  pre- 
serve him  from  being  a  car  hack  without 
knowing  "more  than  a  little  of  his  charac- 
ter, accomplishments  and  adaptability  for 
the  work  to  which   he   is  being  put.     In 
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a  higher  cause  these  owners  of  pairs  made 
up  their  minds  and  did  actually  drive  a 
tandem. 

At  this  reckless  and  most  unwomanly 
performance  everyone  looked  on  aghast 
and  cheerfully  predicted  horrible  disasters 


fact,  one  must  know  horses  to  drive  and 
enjoy  them. 

This  for  a  woman  is  rather  a  difficult 
undertaking,  for  to  know  a  horse  she 
must  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  namely, 
his   stable.      His   natural    embarrassment 
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at  a  stranger's  presence  is  only  overcome 
by  visiting  him  early  and  often  ;  when  he 
is  making  his  toilet,  to  see  that  the  groom 
does  his  full  duty,  that  his  feet  are  well 
cared  for,  his  stall  kept  in  a  state  of  ad- 
mirable cleanliness,  and  that  on  the  whole 
he  has  as' much  attention  in  a  way  as  she 
receives.  A  horse  has  fine  instincts  that 
are  well  worth  cultivating,  and  to  earn  his 
esteem  she  must  be  associated  in  his  mind 
with  pleasant  visits  to  his  stall,  where  she 
enters  with  the  freedom  of  a  good  friend, 
bestowing  on  him  a  judicious  proportion 
of  pleasantly  dictatorial  conversation, 
flattery,  carrots  and  resounding  smacks 
on  his  shining  shoulders  and  hind  quar- 
ters to  enforce  obedience.  He  will  then 
answer  to  her  voice  when  in  harness  and 
be  slow  ever  to  play  her  a  mean  trick. 

When  your  horse  is  your  friend,  will 
bear  you  on  his  back  and  knows  his  busi- 
ness in  the  shafts,  then  and  only  then 
may  you  mount  to  the  seat  of  a  dogcart, 
buckboard  and  phaeton  quoting  a  com- 
prehensive sentence  from  a  certain  verb, 
the  first  person  singular  of  the  future, 
which  runs,  "  I  will  drive."  Certainly 
you  know  enough  to  sit  erect,  hold  the 
reins,  and  to  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  un- 
enlightened female  there  seems  nothing 
further  to  be  done  on  her  part ;  the  rest 
remains  to  be  worked  out  by  the  horse, 
who  on  his  side  should  trot  along  amiably 
when  the  whip  or  an  admonitory  cluck 


is  used,  stop  at  command  and  otherwise 
conduct  himself  in  a  submissive,  gentle- 
manly manner.  If  he  is  a  rabbit  of  a 
horse,  too  mean  spirited  to  even  whisk  his 
tail,  all  goes  well,  and  such  rules  are  in- 
deed the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  driving. 
But  if  fate  by  some  grim  jest  happens  to 
place  this  too  ignorant  whip  behind  a  frisky 
animal  who  looks  to  his  master  for  guid- 
ance, the  chances  are  that,  ten  to  one,  this 
will  be  the  Omega  with  a  very  large  O  of 
the  all  too-confiding  driver. 

Women,  therefore,  who  have  not,  like 
their  small  brothers,  grown  up  on  the 
backs  of  ponies  and  gotten  their  educa- 
tion when  young,  must  not  expect  to 
manage  good  roadsters  without  carefuL 
schooling  under  a  competent  horseman. 
Very  often  the  family  coachman  is  not 
this,  and  if  some  director  is  not  procur- 
able she  must  trust  to  her  naturally  quick 
perceptions  to  test  and  find  out  for  herself 
the  best  methods  of  driving.  She  should 
visit  her  stables  at  least  once  a  day,  keep 
a  keen  eye  on  the  grooms,  and  when  the 
phaeton  or  dogcart  is  brought  to  the 
door  she  should  walk  about  the  vehicle  as 
she  puts  on  her  gloves  to  see  that  harness,, 
horse  and  cart  are  in  prime  condition, 
that  every  knob  of  silver  mounting  glit- 
ters, that  leather  straps  and  bands  have 
been  carefully  oiled  and  rubbed,  and  that 
the  horse  frets  nowhere  under  his  harness. 
These    are    merely    common    precautions 
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and  beneficial  discipline  for  stablemen. 
If,  perchance,  there  is  no  desire  to  han- 
dle four  reins  and  driving  is  only  in- 
dulged in  as  a  gentle  amusement,  the 
low-swung  ladies'  phaeton,  with  flaring- 
railed  dashboard,  a  hood  easily  lifted 
and  lowered,  and  rumble  behind  for  the 
.groom,  is  an  admirable  vehicle  for  park 
and  country  use.  The  driver's  seat  is  on 
an  incline  sufficient  to  give  her  an  easy 
command  of  the  horses,  and  as  the  whole 
vehicle  is  swung  low  on  double  springs, 
with  a  light,  graceful  body,  ponies  or 
larger  animals  work  in  the  shafts  equally 
well.  Mrs.  William  Woodward,  Jr.,  drives 
a  handsome  turnout  of  this  type  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  big  bays  ;  she  is  one  of  New 
York's  cleverest  lady  whips.  There  are 
innumerable  women  who  can  and  do 
drive  their  horses  to  such  a  vehicle,  as 
may  be  seen  any  spring  afternoon  in  Cen- 
tral Park  or  in  summer  along  the  country 
roads  on  the  Hudson's  shores,  at  Lenox, 
Newport  and  Bar  Harbor.  They  begin 
by  using  both  hands  at  the  reins,  but 
after  a  few  lessons  from  their  footman  or 
coachman  can  do  pretty  graceful  work 
"with  the  ribbons,  leaving  the  whip  in  rest ; 
for  a  fairly  good,  easy-natured  pair  of 
horses  rarely  need  more  than  the  admon- 
itory feminine  tickle,  which  (women  rare- 
ly or  never  can  bear  to  use  the  lash)  is  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  speed. 

But  the  delight  of  the  feminine  heart  is 
the  light  wood,  springy  little  buckboard 
and  sturdy  pony  warranted  to  do  no  mis- 
chief under  any  provocation  (and  he  gets 
enough,  Heaven  knows  !  with  the  shock- 
ing bad  discipline  to  which  he  is  subject- 
ed). Every  young  woman  who  can  whee- 
dle or  tease  her  pater  into  the  purchase 
of  such  a  humble  equipage,  with  a  groom 
to  ride  behind  or  go  before,  promises,  if 
this  one  gift  is  dropped  into  her  almost 
voracious  cup  of  happiness,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  desire,  for  a  time  at  least.  And 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  let 
her  have  her  way,  for  at  every  watering 
place  and  inland  resort  throughout  the 
country  the  crop  of  ladies'  buckboards 
and  tiny  dogcarts  comes  early,  stays  late, 
and  the  owners  of  the  same  find  more 
.good  fun  driving  about  the  country  in  the 
open  air  than  the  average  summer  visitor 
who  loves  to  languish  on  veranda,  daw- 
dle up  and  down  shady  walks,  and  is  only 
aroused  to  any  real  exertion  when  the 
music  on  hop  nights  sets  her  feet  a-flying. 

As  compared  with  the  prices  of  other 
styles  of  vehicles  the  buckboard  is  by  no 


means  expensive.  A  house  in  New  York 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  buckboards  and 
rigs  sells  them  in  hardwood,  oak  trimmed, 
or  of  the  highly  polished  bird's-eye  maple, 
all  the  way  from  $150  to  $500.  A  pretty 
single-seat  trap  on  a  board  as  durable  and 
pliable  as  a  set  of  springs,  with  russet  or 
black  and  red  harness,  can  be  bought  for 
$250.  There  are  also  charming  reversi- 
ble-seat boards,  lined  in  the  yellow  pig- 
skin, perched  high,  with  the  seats  work- 
ing on  a  set  of  hinges  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  cart  may  be  double  or  single 
seated,  dos-a-dos,  or  with  seat  for  the 
groom.  Such  a  cart  is  not  too  heavy  for 
one  horse,  but  better  speed  and  show  are 
made  with  two  working  between  the 
traces.  The  russet  harness,  collar  to 
match,  and  mounted  either  in  silver  or 
brass,  is  sold  with  the  buckboards  of 
natural  woods,  or  if  black  is  preferred, 
silver  mountings,  with  a  collar  faced  and 
lined  in  red,  give  about  the  proper 
touches  of  color. 

The  Misses  Hewitt,  who  are  ardent 
sportswomen  and  ride  and  drive  especial- 
ly well,  have  among  their  many  vehicles 
several  buckboards,  one  a  double-seated, 
canopy  -  top  affair  in  which  they  drive 
about  the  country  highways. 

A  young  woman  may  not  learn  much 
about  real  driving  from  the  seat  of  her 
buckboard,  for,  as  the  favorite  adage  fits 
every  action  in  life,  we  may  say  again  that 
there  will  spring  up,  as  a  result  of  the 
experiment  in  buckboards,  drivers  and 
driveresses.  No  offense  is  offered  when 
we  hint  at  a  weakness  in  scientific 
points  on  the  part  of  those  whips  bearing 
the  feminine  suffix,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  woman  ignorant  in  the 
first  place  of  the  primary  principles  of  the 
art  never  will  become  a  clever  whip  if  she 
allows  her  hand  at  the  rein  to  be  ruined 
by  reckless  go  -  as  -  you  -please  methods. 
The  buckboard  pony  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise a  genus  all  to  himself.  His  tricks 
may  be  vain,  but  his  ways  are  by  no 
means  dark,  as  he  has  copied  most  of  them 
from  his  lax  young  mistress,  whose  idio- 
syncrasies he  knows  by  heart.  So  long 
as  he  is  well  fed  and  his  coat  kept 
clean  he  is  affable  to  a  fault,  as  ready  to 
obey  calls  both  night  and  day  as  a  coun- 
try doctor,  and  though  his  mouth  may 
be  tough  his  temper  is  something  to  be 
envied  and  admired.  Many  a  young 
woman  who,  quite  unknown  to  herself, 
may  have  long  possessed  a  latent  talent 
for  horses  and  driving,  finds  that  the  hum- 
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ble  little  buckboard  and  hard-mouthed 
nag  open  a  glorious  way  to  nobler 
victories  with  mettlesome  pair  or  frisky 
tandem.  The  time  is  ripe,  society  will  not 
even  lift  an  eyebrow  at  any  achievement 
on  the  box  ;  so  let  her  go  in  and  win. 

Physicians  prescribed  horseback  riding, 
tennis,  etc.,  for  the  weak  of  lung  and 
pale  of  cheek  ;  advocates  of  the  higher 
development  of  womanly  muscle  reiterat- 
ed their  commands,  and  fashion  clinched 
the  matter  by  pronouncing  such  amuse- 
ments social  duties.  We  may  therefore 
look  for  driving  to  be  added  to  the  list ; 
but  so  far  not  even  the  physician's  eagle 
eye  has  discerned  the  hygienic  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  tooling  a  handsome 
brace  of  roadsters  over  a  level  highway. 
Therefore  Mistress  Fashion  has  taken  the 
reins  in  her  own  hands,  and  from  her 
point  of  view  'tis  not  only  a  good  thing 
to  do  in  the  sight  of  society's  chosen  few, 
but  has  its  physical  recommendations 
second  only  in  point  of  value  to  horse- 
back exercise.  The  noble  army  of  ruddy- 
cheeked  cabbies  and  rosy  young  footmen 
is  a  proof  positive  that  driving  is  bene- 
ficial in  one  way,  for  that  healthy  blood 
in  the  cheeks  is  the  result  of  not  only 
hours  but  days  spent  in  the  open  air  that 
in  cool  weather  whips  against  the  face 
right  smartly,  bringing  a  good  blush  of 
health.  Moreover,  to  drive  means  to 
throw  a  good  deal  of  work  and  interest 
into  the  horses  that  will  take  a  tired 
or  worried  mind  from  off  disagreeable 
thoughts  and  give  it  a  good,  fresh  im- 
petus of  quite  as  much  value  as  the 
exercise. 

In  her  first  lesson  the  embryo  eques- 
trienne is  told  to  sit  her  horse  gracefully, 
head  up,  shoulders  back,  elbows  on  a  level 
with  hips  and  to  look  straight  out  between 
her  horse's  ears.  That  is  the  pose  a  good 
coachman  should  assume  on  the  box. 
The  irreverently  jealous  pedestrian  re- 
marks that  he  is  stiff  and  guys  him  un- 
mercifully. That  pedestrian  is  crassly 
ignorant  of  good  form,  therefore  he  may 
be  forgiven.  Were  that  same  coachman 
to  sit  slouchingly,  sag  his  shoulders,  trifle 
with  the  reins  and  otherwise  pave  the  way 
to  his  peremptory  dismissal  from  service, 
the  scoffing  observer  would  be  astonished 
at  the  alteration  in  appearance.  To  drive 
well  one  must  learn  to  hold  the  body  in 
proper  position  and  obey  in  a  degree  the 
very  rules  a  riding  master  lays  down.  A 
clever  rider  often  makes  a  good  driver, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  holds  his  body 


correctly.  Nothing  is  more  heartbreak- 
ing than  to  see  a  well-meaning  young 
man  or  woman  who  really  wishes  to  be- 
come a  good  whip  murder  their  chances 
for  improvement  by  sitting  in  a  handsome 
dogcart  or  phaeton  with  cringing  shoul- 
ders, the  head  dropped  forward,  the  reins 
either  sagging  to  right  and  left  over  the 
horse's  back,  or  jerked  sharply  up  in  both 
hands  to  a  level  with  the  chest.  By  such 
treatment  a  horse,  too,  learns  all  manner 
of  bad  tricks. 

To  the  Americans,  it  is  believed,  is 
due  the  honor,  or,  as  some  take  it,  the 
dishonor,  of  having  introduced  the  fash- 
ion of  driving  entirely  with  one  hand. 
It  is  dangerous,  it  is  bad  for  the  horse, 
and  it  is  a  bad  habit  to  get  into,  insist  the 
prudent  two-handed  whips.  It  is  more 
convenient,  quite  as  safe  and  far  better 
form  to  use  the  one  hand  than  two,  mocks 
the  American.  But  whichever  way  is  cor- 
rect do  not  begin  to  drive  with  one  hand. 
Wait  until  the  fingers,  wrist  and  forearm 
have  developed  their  full  muscular  ca- 
pacity at  the  reins  before  shifting  the 
whole  weight  and  strain  from  tugging 
horses  wholly  into  the  left.  Tennis  de- 
velops the  arm  proper,  and  riding  gives 
to  the  fingers  a  certain  tough  pliability  ; 
but  to  hold  your  reins  or  attempt  to  hold 
a  working  pair  of  good  -  natured  brutes 
would  not  only  be  impossible  for  the 
average  woman,  but  tires  the  hands  of  an 
expert  masculine  driver  after  a  time. 
Men  wear,  as  a  rule,  heavy,  hand-sewed 
dogskin  gloves,  one  buttoned  and  loose 
fitting  for  driving.  These  are  made  in 
women's  sizes  now  and  are  the  only  kind 
that  will  not  tear  into  ribbons  with  the 
rubbing  of  the  reins,  and  are  able  to  pro- 
tect the  hand.  The  driving  size  are  loose, 
affording  the  fingers  freedom  to  grasp 
and  hold,  nor  do  they  bind  sufficiently  to 
cramp  the  hand. 

There  are  innumerable  women  in  and 
about  New  York  who  never  drive  them- 
selves, but  own  superb  turnouts  and  take 
a  deep  pride  in  the  irreproachable  ele- 
gance of  their  appointments.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Alexander  Greger,  of  Washing- 
ton, drove  a  droski  a  la  Russe  through 
the  fashionable  parks  and  malls  of  that 
city.  Such  a  display  of  novel  splendor 
excited  the  profoundest  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  envy,  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends,  who  determined  to  go  and  do  as 
nearly  likewise  as  lay  in  their  power. 
The  result  was  that  very  few  more  Rus- 
sian droskies  with  the  three  horses  har- 
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nessed  abreast  were  brought  to  America  ; 
but  one  day  Mrs.  August  Belmont  drove 
from  the  gates  of  her  residence  at  New- 
port down  Belleview  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  that  attend  members 
of  European  royalty  when  they  take  their 
rides  abroad.  To  a  handsome  open  phae- 
ton were  harnessed  four,  instead  of  the 
usual  two,  horses.  On  the  backs  of  the 
off  leader  and  wheeler  liveried  postilions 
were  mounted,  who  wore  the  family  col- 
ors of  white  buckskin  breeches,  with  a 
short,  tailless  coat  of  melton,  and  in  place 
of  the  conventional  stovepipe  a  round, 
visored  cap.  The  harness  and  fittings 
were  in  no  way  noticeable  for  any  pe- 
culiarity, and,  excepting  the  postilions, 
there  was  no  distinguishing  line  between 
this  and  the  ordinary  four-in-hand.  A 
demi-doumaut  was  the  name  of  this  re- 
markable equipage,  and  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  times  each  season  Mrs.  Belmont 
drives  through  Newport,  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Howland  also  drives,  or  is 
driven,  in  a  turnout  of  this  fashion  that 
was  given  her  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont. So  far  Mrs.  Howland  has  only  one 
postilion,  and  besides  her  own  and  her 
mother's  there  are  but  two  more  demi-dou- 
mauts  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Rollin 
M.  Squire,  whose  husband  owns  a  home  in 
Westchester,  drives  about  that  country  a 
handsome  Kentucky  thoroughbred  har- 
nessed to  a  black  spider  phaeton.  She 
takes  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
horses,  and  this  particular  animal,  for 
which  Mr.  Squire  paid  something  like  five 
hundred  dollars,  has  taken  many  prizes  at 
the  county  fairs.  Miss  Fannie  Dickinson, 
daughter  of  Colonel  A.  G.  Dickinson ; 
Miss  Lillie  Lawrence,  of  Bayside,  L.  I., 
and  Miss  Morosini  are  clever  whips, 
who  drive  their  own  turnouts,  double  pairs 
and  tandems,  as  do  Miss  Annie  Payne,  of 
Boston,  and  Miss  Linda  Cooper,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Miss  Cooper  drives  a  fine  trot- 
ting pair  that  more  than  once  have  won 
the  blue  ribbon  at  fairs  and  large  horse 
shows. 

But  Miss  Fannie  Bostwick,  of  New 
York,  perhaps  knows  more  in  a  quiet  way 
about  horses  and  drives  the  handsomest 
tandem  or  double  pair  in  or  about  the 
city.  She  learned  to  ride  and  drive  when 
a   little   girl,    and  now  as  a  young   lady 


her  love  for  horses  and  more  especially 
for  the  driving  of  them  grows  with  her 
years.  In  her  father's  large  stables  are 
three  vehicles,  a  spider  phaeton,  buck- 
board  and  dogcart,  to  which  are  har- 
nessed, as  single,  double  or  tandem,  her 
two  handsome  highly-bred  horses  Sports- 
man and  Passbye.  These  horses  were 
most  carefully  selected  for  the  lady's  use 
when  young  animals,  and  on  coming  into 
her  hands  took  their  first  lessons  between 
the  shafts.  Miss  Bostwick  personally 
taught  them  everything  they  know,  and 
remarks,  without  conceit,  that  she  never 
had  to  do  with  any  horse  she  could  not 
control. 

Every  day,  sunshine  or  rain,  she  turns 
out  of  the  stable  doors  in  a  phaeton  or 
dogcart,  a  groom  up  behind  and  a  frisky 
little  fox  terrier  on  the  box  beside  her 
yelping  with  delight.  A  spin  through  the 
park  carries  her  out  into  the  country 
beyond,  for  she  does  not  care  to  drive  in 
the  limited  area  0$  the  city's  garden,  and 
often  pushes  her  way  straight  up  to  Yonk- 
ers  or  out  into  Westchester  County.  Her 
tandem  rig  is  as  smart  as  any  belonging 
to  the  members  of  that  august  body,  the 
Tandem  Club.  Unlike  Lady  Curzon,  who 
uses  a  second  bar  between  her  wheeler  and 
leader  and  drives  ponies  instead  of  horses, 
Miss  Bostwick's  leader  is  a  big-strided 
animal  with  handsome,  active  movement, 
and  though  the  traces  are  long  never  yet 
has  an  accident  befallen  her.  She  man- 
ages her  reins  English  fashion,  and  drives 
equally  well  with  one  or  both  hands. 

In  Kentucky,  more  especially  in  the 
blue-grass  region,  quite  a  number  of  wo- 
men are  interested  not  only  in  the  driving 
of  horses,  but  possess  large  breeding 
farms,  whence  come  trotters  who  have 
won  for  themselves  great  name  and  fame. 

Mrs.  John  Clay,  of  Lexington  ;  Mrs. 
Rodie  Patterson,  Mrs.  Augustus  Sharpe 
and  Miss  Nannie  Smith  are  the  best 
known  in  Kentucky.  Mrs.  John  Stiner, 
of  Detroit,  has  a  farm  at  Indianapolis 
and  first  brought  the  great  pacer  Weste- 
mont  to  the  front.  Miss  Edith  Van 
Buren  and  Mrs.  Lorillard  have  both  had 
the  entire  management  of  famous  stud 
farms  that  by  no  means  suffered  from  neg- 
lect, as  these  ladies  know  more  of  the 
breeding  and  care  of  horses  than  the 
average  woman  could  believe. 
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AMERICAN    RACING. 


Y     A     VETERAN     OF     THE     TURF, 


■\ROM  the  dawn  of 
civilization  onward,  in 
every  age  and  by 
almost  every  nation, 
horse  racing  has  been 
considered  an  impor- 
tant factor  for  the  de- 
velopment and  main- 
tenance of  quality  in 
the  breed  of  the  horse. 
Modern  carpers,  in- 
fluenced probably  by 
inherited  antipathy  to 
all  the  lighter  pleas- 
ures of  life,  question 
whether  the  breed  is 
so  improved,  but  it  is 
safer  to  rely  on  universaktestimony  than  on 
individual  judgment.  The  charioteers  of 
the  ancient  civilization  in  the  very  cradle 
of  the  human  race  have  been  perpetuated 
by  the  Assyrian  sculptors  in  their  mag- 
nificent temples.  In  ancient  Greece  art 
and  literature  teem  with  records  of  their 
contests  and  their  prowess.  The  remote 
forebears  of  the  American  people  have 
left  on  Salisbury  Plains  evidences  of  their 
race  course  which  antedate  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  every  age  of  its  history  since, 
through  all  the  modifications  of  racing, 
the  race  course  has  remained  in  use  among 
them. 

The  early  settlers  of  America  were 
clearly  of  the  same  opinion,  and  when 
they  wanted  to  elevate  the  capacity  of 
their  horses  imported  the  best  blood  from 
among  the  race  horses  of  the  old  coun- 
try. Shark,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  American  turf  by  introducing  the  fa- 
mous "  Snap  "  blood,  was  imported  in 
1786,  and  Mambrino,  the  father  of  Mes- 
senger, even  earlier. 

Racing  could  not,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
be  called  American  if  it  did  not  change. 
While  we  flatter  ourselves  that  in  other 
matters  change  means  improvement,  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  changes  in  racing  in  this  country, 
especially  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  have  proven  beneficial.  Different 
standpoints  give  very  different  views  ; 
and  it  is  natural  that  gentlemen  who  re- 
member the  racing  of  a  quarter  or  a  half 
century  ago,  supposed  to  be  mainly  for 


the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  horses,, 
should  see  the  present  in  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  it  is  seen  by  proprie- 
tors of  race  courses,  owners  of  race 
horses,  and  speculators. 

The  thoroughbred  horses  imported  to 
this  country  were  generally  first  class,  not 
only  as  to  speed  lines,  but  especially  as  to 
ability  to  stay,  and  were  until  recently 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  all  owners 
of  thoroughbred  brood  mares  to  select 
first  -  class  stallions  for  their  patronage,, 
and  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show 
from  recorded  facts  that  the  judicious  se- 
lection of  such  crosses  resulted  half  a. 
century  ago  in  the  production  of  stock  of 
stamina,  constitution,  good  wind  and  even, 
of  much  more  speed  than  modern  turfmen 
are  disposed  to  admit. 

The  fashionable  races  in  the  early 
days  were  heats  of  one,  two,  three  and 
four  miles,  and  leading  turfmen  and  turf 
patrons  held  shorter  races  in  the  utmost 
contempt.  Success  in  the  longer  races 
was  necessary  to  the  popularity  of  a  stal- 
lion. The  change  as  to  distances  was  at 
first  gradual,  dashes  in  the  long  races 
being  substituted  for  heats.  Next,  the 
"  cup  "  distance,  two  and  a  quarter  miles, 
was  made  a  favorite,  and  held  prominence 
for  a  decade  or  more,  but  it  is  now  absent 
from  all  programmes.  Then  followed  the 
further  reduction  of  distances,  until  it  has 
dwarfed  turf  events  to  fractional  races  as 
the  principal  feature  of  the  sport.  What 
has  been  accomplished  by  these  great 
changes  ? 

Old  -  time  race  tracks  were  not  graded 
as  are  those  of  the  present  day  ;  nor  were 
they  kept  in  condition  for  time,  or  even 
for  the  safety  of  horses.  Money  will 
procure  almost  anything  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  for  the  few  hundreds 
spent  upon  race  courses  of  old,  millions 
are  now  put  into  them.  The  sport  was 
pursued  in  this  country  for  a  century  over 
courses  but  partially  graded,  allowed  to 
be  full  of  holes  calculated  to  throw  horses 
out  of  their  stride  and  to  injure  them,  and 
in  some  instances  roots  of  forest  trees 
could  be  seen  above  ground  on  tracks 
where  horses  were  running  four-mile  heats. 
Observing  men  need  not  be  told  that  race 
courses  are  now  constructed  on  scientific 
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principles,  the  curves  accurately  turned 
and  so  graded — rising  from  inside  to  out- 
side— as  to  permit  speed  almost  equal  to 
that  on  straight  running,  and  that  all  re- 
spectable courses  are  prepared  and  kept 
in  order  without  regard  to  cost,  so  that 
the  firm  ground  under  the  necessary  loose 
earth  of  the  surface  is  nearly  as  true  as 
the  bed  of  the  billiard  table.  Hence, 
horses  now  running  are  never  deceived  as 
to  the  footing  they  have  in  making  their 
long  strides,  run  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  ground  and  make  speed  which 
would  have  been  impossible  for  horses  of 
the  same  class  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  who  ran  upon  ground 
unacquainted  with  fine  harrows  and  any 
effectual  leveling  process. 

Thirty  years  ago  fifty  to  seventy-five 
race  horses  in  attendance  were  enough 
to  secure  what  was  deemed  a  successful 
meeting.  Now  from  seven  hundred  to  a 
thousand  horses  find  accommodations  at 
any  one  of  the  leading  courses.  The  ag- 
gregate number  in  training  in  the  United 
States  can  scarcely  be  calculated. 

Owners  of  racing  stables  have  been 
multiplied  in  proportion  ;  and,  while  some 
race  for  the  sake  of  the  sport  and  regard- 
less of  its  cost,  many  pursue  it  as  a  busi- 
ness. Humble  toilers  have  by  luck  or 
good  judgment,  or  by  both,  sometimes 
made  fortunes  ;  while  millionaires  have 
been  driven  from  the  turf  by  disasters. 
Growth  continues  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  racing.     Where  will  it  end  ? 

Betting  has  changed  quite  as  much  as 
have  the  race  tracks  and  the  character 
of  racing.  It  was  continued  for  a  cen- 
tury in  this  country  simply  as  between 
man  and  man — at  evens  or  at  odds — one 
horse  against  another,  one  against  the 
field,  or  otherwise,  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous views  and  differences  of  opinion  of 
the  bettors  ;  and  it  was  not  until  about 
1850  that  even  auction  pools  were  intro- 
duced. Then,  twenty  years  later,  "  Paris 
Mutuals "  came  into  use,  beginning  at 
Jerome  Park,  and  still  later  followed 
bookmaking. 

Bookmaking  has  become,  perhaps,  rath- 
er a  too  powerful  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
race  courses.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  number  of  races  per  day, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  dis- 
tances of  races  has  followed.  By  an  ex- 
amination of  the  "  Turf  Guide  "  it  will  be 
seen  that  many  horses  now  rim  fifty,  sixty 
or  more  races  in  a  year.  The  great  race 
horse  Boston  ran  a  less  number  of  races 


in  his  whole  career,  which  closed  when 
he  was  nine  years  old  ;  and  few,  if  any,, 
horses  of  his  day  ran  so  many  times  as. 
he  did. 

The  racing  associations,  however,  are 
mainly  responsible  for  this.  It  has  become- 
the  habit  of  most  of  the  clubs  to  give  as 
much  money  for  a  short  sprint  as  for  a  race 
of  respectable  length  ;  so  much  money  is 
offered  by  them  for  races  of  half  mile, 
five  furlongs,  six  furlongs,  and  other  frac- 
tions of  a  mile,  that  their  longer  races  are 
neglected  by  horse  owners.  They  prob- 
ably pay  too  little  for  their  longer  races,, 
while  they  give  lavishly  for  large  fields, 
of  sprinters  in  fractional  races.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  public,  from  whom  the 
money  is  obtained,  do  not  now  get  that 
variety  in  racing  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Racing  officials  certainly  know 
that,  as  a  rule,  short  races  secure  even 
more  entries  than  are  desirable  ;  their  pres- 
ent manner  of  distributing  the  money 
tends  to  the  abandonment  of  races  of 
sufficient  length  to  test  the  merits  of 
horses.  Short  races  are  more  likely  to 
give  the  advantage  of  accidental  circum- 
stances ;  a  bad  start  frequently  decides  a 
short  race  as  soon  as  the  flag  falls  ;  and 
the  horse  who  carries  the  most  money  is 
as  often  started  behind  as  is  the  most 
neglected  outsider.  Most  bad  starts  are 
caused  by  large  fields  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  jockeys,  and  give  the  gentlemen  who 
hold  the  starting  flags  much  trouble. 

The  great  demand  for  sprinters  has  in- 
duced some  breeders  to  seek  stallions  of 
speed  exclusively.  Perhaps  the  loss  of 
the  "  Prince  of  the  T.  Y.  C."  caused  more 
regret  than  the  death  of  any  other  horse 
in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  an- 
other sprinter  to  fill  his  place.  Speed  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  essentials  in  a  first- 
class  race  horse,  but  constitution  and 
ability  to  stand  a  preparation  for  long  dis- 
tances are  also  essential  ;  and  horses  which 
have  exhibited  all  these  qualities  should 
be  selected  for  service  at  all  breeding 
farms. 

Longer  races  should  be  revived.*  Not 
that  all  races  should  be  of  that  class,  but 
because  it  is  necessary  to  variety  ;  neces- 
sary to  enable  breeders  to  select  proper 
mates  for  their  brood  mares,  and  because 
such  races  would  elevate  the  sport  and 
would  be  conducive  to  fairness  and  justice. 

*  The  Congress  of  American  Turfmen  in  the  West  have 
in  this  spirit  recently  enacted  a  fundamental  rule  that  no 
race  shall  be  of  less  than  one  mile  and  no  horse  entered 
under  three  years  old. 
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Racing  clubs  should  make  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  their  prizes  in  the 
interest  of  the  necessary  reform,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might 
be  induced  to  encourage  the  improvement 
of  the  blood  horses  of  the  country  by 
appropriations  of  money  as  additions  to 
national  stakes  for  horses  of  all  ages  to 
be  run  for  over  increased  distances  of 
ground  and  at  points  beneficial  to  all 
sections. 

The  great  centre  of  American  racing 
is  now  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city, 
the  most  successful  organizations  being 
the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club,  the  Mon- 
mouth Park  Association,  the  Brooklyn 
Jockey  Club  and  the  New  York  Jockey 
Club,  the  latter  taking  a  most  prominent 
position  although  only  a  yearling.  It 
has  superseded  the  American  Jockey 
Club,  whose  meetings  at  Jerome  Park, 
following  the  fashionable  lead  of  the 
Saratoga  Association's  early  meetings, 
became  so  attractive  to  those  who  de- 
lighted in  four-in-hand  and  club-house 
luxuries,  and  who  for  twenty  years  lib- 
erally patronized  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
first-class  racing  on  that  course  of  re- 
verse curves,  which  has  been  abandoned 
only  because  the  great  number  of  con- 
testants of  the  present  day  necessitates 
more  straight  running. 

The  Saratoga  course  has  lost  none  of 
its  prestige  as  the  resort  of  fashion.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  tired  of  city  life, 
there   avoid  the  promiscuous  multitudes 


drawn  to  courses  nearer  New  York  city, 
and  continue  to  take  real  comfort  as  a 
feature  of  their  "  outing"  excursions,  wit- 
nessing the  sports  of  the  turf  where  per- 
fect order  is  maintained  and  first-class 
racing  can  be  seen  from  every  seat  in  the 
grand  stand.  In  the  summer  meetings  at 
the  Springs  the  sport  begins  at  11:30 
a.  m.  each  day,  and  it  usually  concludes 
about  2:30  p.  m.,  "in  time  for  hotel  din- 
ners and  afternoon  trains  for  all  points." 
The  course  being  but  three  minutes'  drive 
from  the  fashionable  hotels,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  day  is  required  for  attendance 
at  the  races,  leaving  ample  time  for  the 
enjoyment  of  other  recreations.  The  pop- 
ularity of  Saratoga  has  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished, as  the  published  lists  of  nominations 
(numbering  over  twelve  hundred)  for  the 
twenty  -  seven  sweepstake  races  indicate. 
It  attracts  still  the  speedy  representa- 
tives of  prominent  stables  of  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  secures  the  best  con- 
tested races  in  the  country.  The  Saratoga 
meetings  of  last  year  were  very  attractive, 
and  this  year  further  improvement  may  be 
anticipated. 

At  all  the  courses,  North,  South,  East 
and  West,  the  success  of  racing  is  mar- 
velous, and  if  present  indications  are  not 
deceptive,  nothing  short  of  death-dealing 
epidemics  or  other  unforeseen  national 
calamities  can  check  the  swelling  tide 
of  the  "sport  of  kings,"  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  America  is  destined  to  lead  the 
world. 


LIFE 


To  see,  to  hear,  to  feel,  to  love,  to  pray — 

Aye,  to  have  known  all  these,  and  then  to  die, 

And  to  remember  still  the  days  gone  by. 
I  wonder  that  the  unused,  unblest  clay 
Does  not  rise  up  in  one  bold  mass  and  say  : 

"  Breathe  on  this  dust  the  breath  of  life,  and  I 

A  million  million  years  content  would  lie 
To  feel  the  sunshine  but  for  one  brief  day  ! 
To  hear  of  all  the  music  one  sweet  strain  ! 

To  feel  the  thrill  of  being  in  me  bound  ! 
Then  let  the  clouds  and  night  come  back  again  ; 

I've  seen  the  sunshine  and  I've  heard  the  sound 
Of  music,  and  no  death  or  grave's  so  deep 
But  I  shall  feel  the  sunshine  in  my  sleep  !  "  Mary  A.  Mason. 


CRICKET    AT    HARVARD 


BY    HENRY    CHADWICK. 


It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  so  thoroughly  a  scien- 
tific game  of  ball  and  so 
manly  a  field  sport  as  the 
English  national  game  has 
not  flourished  in  our  Ameri- 
can colleges,  especially  in 
the  universities  of  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Princeton. 
*■  At  Harvard,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  cricket  has  been  a  feature  of  the  col- 
lege field  sports  for  years  ;  but  at  Yale  and 
Princeton  it  has  virtually  been  ignored. 
Of  course  in  the  Pennsylvania  University 
and  at  Haverford  College  cricket  has  been 
in  the  van,  owing  to  Philadelphia  in- 
fluences ;  but  in  all  the  other  colleges, 
except  Harvard,  cricket  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  Columbia  has  tried  to  awake 
an  interest  in  the  royal  old  game,  and  I 
am  yet  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  college 
put  a  strong  eleven  in  the  field  when  it 
gets  its  new  grounds.  But,  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  Harvard  stands  alone  as  the 
college  patron  of  the  great  English  field 
game  of  ball. 

Yale  and  Princeton  have  adopted  foot- 
ball and  lacrosse,  and  these,  with  crick- 
et and  baseball,  comprise  the  four  field 
games  which  require  the  manly  attri- 
butes of  courage,  pluck,  nerve  and  phys- 
ical skill  and  endurance  to  excel  in  them. 
In  all  our  great  colleges  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  physical  qualifications  for  field 
sports  at  command  that  one  can  readily 
find  candidates  enough  to  compete  for 
college  honors  in  baseball  "nines,"  foot- 
ball and  cricket  "  elevens  "  and  in  lacrosse 
"  twelves "  without  trenching  upon  each 
other's  preserves.  Jones  can  "  pitch  "  in 
the  baseball  nine,  when  he  would  be  of 
no  account  as  a  "bowler"  in  the  cricket 
eleven.  Brown  can  excel  as  a  "  kicker  " 
or  "  rusher "  in  the  football  team,  while 
in  lacrosse  he  would  be  comparatively 
useless  as  a  goal  winner. 

Just  as  there  are  men  suited  to  excel  in 
the  several  specialties  of  the  athletic  club 
games  of  a  college,  so  there  are  men  who 
can  take  the  lead  in  one  or  other  of  the 
four  prominent  field  games  above  named, 
while  not  being  able  to  play  up  even  to 
second-class  work  in  the  others.     I  have 


no  doubt  whatever  that  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton colleges  this  year  include  men  capable 
of  playing  cricket  'way  beyond  the  mark 
they  are  able  to  reach  in  any  one  of  the 
other  three  games  if  properly  trained  to 
play  the  old  game.  Why  not  trot  this 
embryo  talent  out  and  train  up  an  eleven 
as  a  cricket  team  which  would  make  an 
exciting  contest  with  Harvard's  cricket 
eleven,  as  is  now  done  with  their  baseball 
and  football  teams? 

Cricket  at  Harvard  this  year  is  flour- 
ishing, I  am  glad  to  see.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  June  Harvard's  cricket  team 
had  won  six  out  of  the  eight  games  they 
had  played.  In  these  games  the  Harvard 
team  made  a  total  of  835  runs  at  a  cost 
of  the  loss  of  118  wickets,  this  yielding  an 
average  of  7.07  runs  per  wicket.  Their 
opponents  in  the  same  games  made  but 
479  runs,  with  a  loss  of  no  wickets,  an 
average  of  but  4.35  per  wicket.  This  is 
an  excellent  showing  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  eleven  having  no  proper 
cricket  field  of  its  own  to  train  upon. 
This  latter  drawback,  however,  the  club 
hopes  to  have  removed  when  the  college 
comes  into  possession  of  its  new  athletic 
grounds,  on  which  cricket  as  well  as  base- 
ball grounds  are  to  be  located. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  worthy  president 
of  the  Harvard  Cricket  Club  I  am  en- 
abled to  give  the  club's  batting  averages 
for  the  season  up  to  June  17,  which  are  : 


Batting    Averages. 


Times 
Inn's,  not  out. 

R.  D.  Brown,  'go,  .11  2 

A.  C.  Garrett,  Gr.,     .     12  o 

S.  M.  A.  Skinner,  L.  S.,12  1 

L.  Sullivan,  L.  S.,     .     10  1 

S.  E.  Carpenter,  '92,  .    5  1 

W.  MacVeagh,  Jr.,  '93,  9  1 

T.  W.  Balch,  '90,     .     .    9  o 

R.  W.  Frost,  L.  S.,    .  13  2 

F.B.Crowninshield,'9i  13  o 

J.  A.  Parker,  '91,     .      it  o 

H.  F.  Hewes,  90,    .     10  2 

T.  S.  Lee,  '91,    ...    5  o 

H.  A.  Davis,  '91,     .     .    6  1 


Total 
runs. 

190 
127 
107 
56 
23 
41 
39 
44 
52 
3° 
26 

5 
5 


Highest 
inninga. 

62 

3§ 

36* 

14 

13 

20* 

17 

19 

15 
9 

12 

3 
3 


*  Not  out. 

The  record  of  the  club's  matches  up  to 
June  17  is  as  follows  : 

May  3,  versus  Somerville,  at  Somerville. 
Harvard,  123  ;  Somerville,  8  and  24(5  w.) ;  won 
by  91  runs  and  5  wickets.  May  10,  versus  Chel- 
sea, at  Chelsea.  Harvard,  78  ;  Chelsea,  45  ; 
won  by  33  runs.  May  17,  versus  Longwood,  at 
Longwood  ;  American  plan  in  both  innings. 
Harvard,    148    (16  w.)  ;    Longwood,  64  (16  w.)  ; 
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won  by  84  runs.  May  24,  versus  Lowell,  at 
Lowell.  Harvard,  24  and  57  ;  Lowell,  130  ;  lost 
by  an  innings  and  49  runs.  May  30,  versus 
Haverford  College,  at  Haverford.  Harvard, 
164  (16  w.) ;  Haverford,  70  (16  w.)  ;  American 
plan  both  innings  ;  won  by  94  runs.  June  5, 
versus  Boston  Athletic  Association,  at  Long- 
wood.  Harvard,  84  (10  w.);  B.  A.  A.,  69(13  w.); 
American  plan  in  second  innings  ;  won  by  15 
runs  and  3  wickets.  June  7,  versus  Longwood, 
at  Longwood.  Harvard,  102  (16  w.)  ;  Long- 
wood,  35  (16  w.)  ;  American  plan  in  second  in- 
nings ;  Harvard  won  by  67  runs.  June  11, 
versus  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Cam- 
bridge (Holmes  Field) ;  American  plan  in  both 
innings.  Harvard,  55  ;  U.  of  Pa.,  134  (16  w.)  ; 
lost  by  79  runs  and  4  wickets. 

The  following  brief  sketches  of  the 
principal  players  of  the  club  will  be  read 
with  interest  : 

R.  D.  Brown,  '90,  of  first  eleven  Ger- 
mantown  C.  C.  He  went  to  England  last 
summer  with  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadel- 
phia. Last  season  he  made  1,001  runs,  a 
record  for  American  cricket.  Captain  of 
the  Harvard  team  in  1889  and  1890.  Fast 
over-arm  bowler  ;  he  is  a  most  aggressive 
batsman,  taking  every  chance  of  making 
runs,  but  by  good  cricket 

A.  C.  Garrett,  Gr.,  captain  of  Haverford 
College  eleven  in  '87  ;  Germantown  C.  C. 
He  was  one  of  the  Germantown  team 
when  they  made  418  against  the  Young 
America  Club  some  years  ago.  On  that 
day  he  made  30.  He  cuts  well,  using  his 
wrists  with  great  effect.  Captain  for  1891. 
Medium  pace  round-arm  bowler,  with 
some  break  from  leg. 

S.  M.  A.  Skinner,  L.  S.,  from  St.  John, 
N.  B.;  a  good  bat  and,  when  set,  scores 
freely. 

L.  Sullivan,  L.  S.;  hits  hard,  but  is  too 
anxious  to  score.     A  good  fielder. 

S.  E.  Carpenter,  '92  ;  a  left-hand  bat, 
hits  well  to  leg  and  drives  hard  forward 
along  the  ground. 

T.  W.  Balch,  '90  ;  plays  very  carefully 
and  scores  slowly  ;  slow  over-arm  bowler, 
with  off  break 

R.  W.  Frost,  L.  S.;  hits  well  to  leg;  is 
the  best  fielder  on  the  team  ;  in  fact,  can 
play  any  place  well  except  keeping  wicket. 

F.  B.  Crowninshield,  '91  ;  hits  hard  and 
fields  well  ;  has  improved  during  the  last 
two  years  ;  he  did  good  work  behind  the 
stumps. 

W.  MacVeagh,  Jr.,  '93,  bats  well  when 
set  ,  is  likely  to  improve. 

H.  F.  Hewes,  '90  ;  a  slow  right-hand 
bowler  ;  a  novice  at  the  bat  yet,  but  a 
fair  field. 

The  victory  the  Harvard  eleven  are 
most    proud   of    this    season   is    that   ob- 


tained in  their  match  with  the   eleven  of 
Haverford  College,  the  score  of  which  is  : 

HARVARD. 

First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

A.  C.  Garrett,  c.  Baily, 

b.  Firth,   ....  26  Not  out,       ....  0 
R.  W.  Frost,  b.  Baily,  .  o  c.  Knife,  b.  McAllis- 
ter,      .     . 

J.  A.  Parker,  b.  Baily,    4  b.  Muir, 
F.   B.   Crowninshield, 

c.  Thomas,  b.  Baily,  4  Did  not  bat, 
R.  D.  Brown,  c.  Thom- 
as, b.  Firth,     .     .     .2  b.  Muir, 

L.  Sullivan,  c.    Baily, 

b.  Firth,     .     .     .     .5  b.  Muir, 
S.   M.   A.   Skinner,   c. 

West,  b.  Baily,   .     .   1   b.  Muir, 
T.  W.  Balch,  b.  Firth,  17 
W.     MacVeagh,      not 

out, •     20  b.  Firth, 

H.  F.  Hewes,  c.  Burr, 

b.  Firth,     ...       12  Did  not  bat, 
S.   Chew,    c.    Auchin- 

closs,  b.  Baily,     .     .  o  Did  not  bat, 
Byes,  7  ;  leg  byes,   6  ; 

wide,  1  ;  no  ball,  1,   15   Byes, 


35 


Total,    ....     106 

Total,   .     .     . 

•     53 

HAVERFORD 

COLLEGE. 

First  Innings. 

Second  Innings. 

J.   S.  Auchincloss,  b. 

Garrett,       .     .     .     .  0 

b.  Brown,    . 

.     .  0 

C.  H.  Burr,  Jr.,  c.  Par- 

ker, b.  Garrett,    .      .   3 

Not  out,  .     .  '  . 

.       16 

M.  L.West,  b.  Brown,  0 

b.  Brown,    . 

.  2 

T.  W.  Muir,  Jr.,  1.  b.  w., 

b.  Brown,   ....  9 

b.  Brown,    . 

.     .  0 

G.  Thomas,  c.  Parker, 

b.  Garrett 5 

Did  not  bat, 

.     .  0 

H.  P.  Baily,  c.  Hewes, 

c.       MacVeagh 

b. 

b.  Garrett,  ....   7 

Garrett,    . 

.     .   8 

S.  L.  Firth,  run  out,     .   5 

b    Brown,    . 

.  0 

A.    Knife,    1.  b.  w.,   b. 

Did  not  bat,     . 

.     .  0 

F.    McAllister,   c.    and 

b.  Brown,   ....   4 

Did  not  bat, 

.     .  0 

Bringhurst,  c.  Crown- 

inshield,   b.   Brown,  4 

b.  Brown,    . 

.     .  0 

A.     W.     Slocum,     not 

Did  not  bat, 

.     .  0 

Byes,  4  ;  leg  bye,  1,    .  3 

Byes,  2,  . 

.     .  2 

Total 40 

Total,  .     .     . 

.      28 

The  bowling  analysis  in  the  first  innings 
on  each  side  showed  that  Garrett  led 
for  Harvard  with  five  wickets  for  18  runs, 
Brown  getting  four  wickets  for  19  runs. 
On  the  part  of  Haverford  Baily  took  five 
wickets  for  37  runs,  and  Firth  five  for  44. 
In  the  second  innings  Brown  took  five 
wickets  for  12  runs  and  Garrett  one  for 
16,  Muir  taking  five  for  10  and  McAllister 
four  for  1  on  the  other  side. 

The  game  was  played  on  the  American 
plan  and  the  scores  of  each  of  the  five  in- 
nings of  the  turns  at  the  bat  were  : 

12345  Total. 
Harvard,  ....  25  21  59  40  24  — 164 
Haverford,     ...     13     16     13     25     13     —  80 
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A     DAY     IN     THE     MEXICAN     CAPITAL. 


BY      GEO.      D  E      HAVEN 


Mexico  is  full  of 
history,  real  and 
romantic  —  so  an- 
cient and  inter- 
mixed that  a  charm 
covers  all 
things.  Rest- 
ing here  in 
the  grateful 
shade  under 
the  wide- 
spreading 
branches  of 
a  stately 
tree,  in  the 
Gran  Tivoli 
del  Eliseo,  it 
is  not  very 
difficult  t  o 
imagine  this 
the  place 
where  the 
flaxen-head- 
ed hero  Alvarado  (called  by  the  Aztecs 
Tonitiah,  God  of  the  Sun)  made  his 
famous  leap  across  the  canal  during  the 
dismal  night,  although  to  -  day  it  is  a 
quiet  inclosure  with  splendid  trees,  shrub- 
bery, well-kept  walks,  summer  houses — in 
size  about  the  dimensions  of  a  New  York 
city  uptown  block,  and  with  no  trace  of 
the  canal.  Instead  of  the  din  of  battle, 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  shouts  of  ar- 
mies, we  have  the  odor  of  victuals,  the 
clash  of  dishes  and  the  polite  attention 
of  waiters,  for  it  is  a  restaurant,  where  one 
may  secure  about  as  satisfactory  a  meal 
as  may  be  found  in  the  capital. 

It  will  therefore  have  a  charm  doubly 


A    WATER    CAKKII    k . 


potent.  It  is  not  only  identified  with  the 
romance  written  by  Lew  Wallace  ("  The 
Fair  God  ") — and  which  every  intending 
visitor  should  read  before  coming  —  but 
it  is  an  inviting,  restful  place,  where  a 
good  spread  may  be  enjoyed  al fresco  and 
time  pleasantly  killed  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  stores  are  for  the 
most  part  closed,  and  their  keepers  and 
attendants  enjoying  their  accustomed  mid- 
day nap. 

"  Welcome  art  thou,"  said  Cortes  to 
Alvarado,  as  the  latter  clambered  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal  on  that  awful 
night,  and  "  welcome  "  is  the  watchword 
on  this  spot  to-day. 

Arriving  in  the  city  by  the  Mexican 
Central  this  spot  is  but  three  blocks  dis- 
tant. Street  cars  pass  the  entrance  (not 
the  door,  as  the  entrances  to  the  houses 
are  paved  ways,  giving  access  to  the 
courtyards,  into  which  the  conveyances 
are  driven,  the  doors  and  stairways  open- 
ing on  the  courts)  at  intervals  of  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  ride  to  the  central  park 
— the  Plaza  Mayor — is  only  fifteen  min- 
utes. From  the  plaza  street  cars  radiate 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  street  cars  here  have  marked  pecu- 
liarities, viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
New  York — that  is  to  say,  there  are  first, 
second  and  third  class  cars  at  different 
rates  of  fare.  They  travel  in  company, 
one  following  the  other  closely,  but  pro- 
pelled by  separate  teams  of  mules,  and  all 
making  the  same  speed  —  a  very  rapid 
gait — the  drivers  lashing  and  swearing  at 
them,  seldom  ceasing,  in  fact,  except  to 
violently  blow  a  small  tin  horn  when  ap- 
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proaching  a  corner,  to  give  notice  to  all 
to  get  out  of  the  way. 

These  car  companies  also  have  in  ser- 
vice regular  lines  of  freight  cars  driven 
over  the  same  tramways  and,  what  is  most 
peculiar,  funeral  cars  for  transporting 
corpses  to  the  cemetery  ;  the  car  may  be 
engaged  to  be  at  the  appointed  place  at 
the  time  agreed  on,  the  coffin  is  placed 
therein  and  the  mourners  may  either  ride 
in  the  regular  scheduled  cars  or  secure 
by  previous  arrangement  special  cars  for 
exclusive  use. 

When  entering  a  street  car  the  conduc- 
tor collects  fare  and  gives  in  exchange  a 
ticket — printed,  by  the  bye,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Company,  of  New  York — 
which  after  a  few  minutes  is  called  for 
by  another  official,  who  collects  and  tears 
it  in  two  in  your  presence  ;  a  third  party 
shortly  gets  aboard  and  relieves  the  second 
of  the  collections  and  checks  him  up,  a 
very  elaborate  and  no  doubt  satisfactory 
prevention  against  fraud. 

Polite  attention,  however,  is  the  rule 
here,  as  it  is  everywhere. 

Arriving  at  the  Plaza  Mayor,  the  most 
imposing  structure  in  sight  is  the  grand 
cathedral,  which  occupies  an  entire  block 


in  this  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  cityr 
rearing  its  ornamental  towers  above  the 
site  of  the  great  Aztec  temple  (of  the 
God  of  War,  Huitzl'),  which  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  15  21. 
It  faces  southward  and  fronts  on  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
the  city  and  a  portion  of  the  ground  be- 
longing in  the  long  ago  to  the  temple  in 
the  city  then  known  as  Tenochtitlan. 

Four  hundred  feet  -long,  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  interior  height  is  a  huge  edifice. 
These  are  about  the  measurements.  Its 
cost  has  been  something  over  $2,000,000. 
The  great  bell,  nearly  twenty  feet  high, 
costing  $10,000,  was  hung  in  1792.  The 
original  building  was  the  first  Christian 
church  in  America  —  erected  somewhere 
about  1523.  The  present  structure  was 
commenced  in  1573,  dedicated  in  1656, 
and  towers,  over  two  hundred  feet  high,, 
completed  in  1791.  Material,  gray  stone  ; 
ornamentations,  statues,  friezes,  etc.,  of 
marble.  This  short  reference  must  suf- 
fice to  indicate  the  wonderful  building  of 
the  Holy  Metropolitan  Church  of  Mexico, 
for  anything  like  an  extended  article 
thereon  would  leave   little  room  for  else.. 
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Standing  with  one's  back  to  the  face  of 
the  cathedral  and  turning  to  the  left  hand 
or  eastward,  a  short  walk  will  bring  you 
to  the  end  of  the  block.  Cross  the  street, 
then  turn  to  the  right  or  south,  passing 
in  front  of  El  Palacio,  the  Governor's 
palace  or  public  buildings  (in  ancient 
times  here  stood  Montezuma's  palace), 
and  continuing  on  that  side  of  the  street 
for  three  blocks,  thence  to  the  right  half 
a  block,  and  face  to  the  south  and  you 
will  have  before  you  the  Hospital  de  Jesus 
Nazareno,  and  be  standing  on  the  spot 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  meet- 
ing took  place  between  Montezuma  and 
Cortes. 

It  is  established  beyond  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  hospital  was  founded  by 
Cortes  as  a  memorial,  and  because  of  its 
association  with  his  entry  into  the  city. 
More  than  three  hundred  years  old  and 
still  maintained  by  provision  made  by 
Cortes,  this  is  a  sample  of  the  antiques  with 
which  this  wonderful  city  abounds  to-day. 

It  is  of  the  Mexican  capital  as  I  find 
it  that  I  would  rather  write,  yet  on  every 
hand  the  ancient  is  so  entwined  with  the 
modern  that  the  temptation  to  look  back- 
ward is  almost  irresistible. 

The    dwellings,    palatial    and    humble, 
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embody  the  same  general  plan  of  court- 
yard, the  openings  on  the  streets  being 
confined  to  the  windows,  which  are  large 
and  protected  by  iron  bars.  With  the 
poorer  classes  the  courtyard  is  an  ill- 
smelling  abode  of  refuse  ;  with  the  well 
to  do  a  bower  of  flowering  plants  and 
vines,  a  miniature  park,  whose  tempera- 
ture is  modified  by  the  conductive  agency 
of  the  stone  walls  and  pavements  ;  for 
here  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
great  thickness  to  keep  out  the  heat. 

Entering  a  residence  you  are  met  with 
a  "  chilling  reception,"  so  to  speak,  which, 
however,  is  only  in  the  air  and  not  in  the 
hearts  of  your  hosts,  as  a  more  courteous,, 
warm-hearted  and  impulsive  people  is  not 
to  be  found.  "  The  house  is  yours,"  say 
they  when  they  receive  you,  and  it  is  the 
experience  of  yours  truly  during  his  stay 
that  this  seemed  to  be  practically  so. 

The  ancients  of  Mexico — those  whom 
Cortes  conquered  —  took  the  hearts  of 
their  captives  and  slaves  to  offer  as  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods.  The  people  of  to-day 
make  willing  sacrifices  to  capture  the 
hearts  of  their  guests,  and  they  succeed 
most  effectually. 

The  altitude  of  the  city  is  7,350  feet 
above  sea  level  ;  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings are  like  our  choicest  times  in  June,, 
and  although  it  becomes  extremely  hot 
from  mid-day  till  4  p.  m.,  the  blanket  on 
the  bed  is  in  demand  the  year  round,  as 
the  nights  are  always  decidedly  cool. 

The  business  portion  of  the  city  con- 
tains many  fine  retail  stores,  which  handle 
about  everything  desirable  in  the  world. 
Streets  are  well  paved  but  narrow,  with 
sidewalks  about  six  feet  in  width.  Every- 
thing modern  which  goes  to  make  up  a 
big  city  is  at  hand. 

The  city  parks  are  extensive  and  well 
kept,  and  are  at  certain  times  the  resort 
of  the  best  people,  who  enjoy  the  splen- 
did music  of  the  military  bands.  At  all 
times  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
Mexican,  with  the  brilliant-hued  blanket 
(zerapa),  the  huge  sombrero  with  gilt 
cord,  monogram,  etc.,  give  sparkling  con- 
trast to  the  background  of  green  of  the 
tropical  foliage. 

The  public  hack  and  the  private  turn- 
out are  about  the  same  as  at  home,  al- 
though I  do  not  see  that  the  hansom  cab 
has  as  yet  made  its  appearance. 

The  driving  is  seen  at  its  best  from  5 
to  7  p.  m.  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,. 
the  boulevard  of  the  city,  the  place  to 
see  and  be  seen  by  everybody. 
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The  avenue  is  about  sixty  feet  wide 
and  some  two  miles  in  length,  terminat- 
ing at  its  outer  end  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Chapultepec.  On  either  side  are  broad 
promenades  between  two  rows  of  great 
shade  trees,  and  at  short  distances  huge 
high-backed  stone  benches  invite  to  rest. 

At  intervals  there  are  glorietas — circles 
400  feet  in  diameter — in  the  centres  of 
which  are  magnificent  statues  to  Colum- 
bus, the  'tzin  Guatemo,  Charles  IV.,  etc., 


the  summit  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the 
Paseo,  the  city  in  the  distance,  with  its 
hundreds  of  churches,  the  cultivated 
plains  in  every  direction,  and  afar  off  the 
peaks  of  Popocatepetl  and  the  White 
Lady. 

Where  in  the  States  the  corrugated  tile, 
the  chimney  pots  and  the  peaked  window 
reign  supreme  at  the  top  of  the  stately 
buildings,  here  on  the  roof  of  the  palace 
we  find  beautiful  and  extensive  gardens 
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the  latter  said  to  be  the  largest  bronze 
statue  in  the  world. 

Chapultepec  rears  its  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic heights  at  the  farther  end,  and 
on  its  summit  —  the  one-time  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  Montezumas — is  now  the 
summer  residence  of  the  President  of 
Mexico,  General  Diaz,  and  a  right  royal 
pile  it  is. 

A  military  school  similar  to  the  West 
Point  Academy  is  also  located  here. 

The  palace: — mammoth  in  proportions, 
magnificent  in  its  decorations  and  ap- 
pointments— is  built  on  the  very  edge  of 


with  trees  and  flowers,  fountains  and  stat- 
uary— far  above  any  surrounding  levels 
nearer  than  several  miles — a  dreamy  won- 
derland, a  modern  Babylon  hanging  gar- 
den. Surrounding  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
whose  base  scarce  exceeds  in  extent  a  few 
acres,  is  a  park,  wherein  are  the  world- 
famous  cypress  trees  with  their  huge 
trunks  and  wide  -  expanding  branches, 
gracefully  festooned  with  the  dainty 
Spanish  moss  ;  and  here  they  have  stood 
for  centuries,  silent  witnesses  of  the  death 
of  Ahnitze,  the  fall  of  his  successor,  the 
last   of    the  Montezumas,   the  advent   of 
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the  Spaniards  and  the  rise  of  the  church. 
The  visitor  of  to-day  is  shown  the  par- 
ticular tree  under  which  Montezuma  wept 
because  of  his  defeat. 

The  scene  on  the  Paseo  during  the 
fashionable  hours  is  very  inspiriting. 
Pedestrians  fill  the  sidewalks,  and  the 
driveway  is  alive  with  splendid  turnouts 
and  dashing  horsemen. 

One  soon  gets  used  to  seeing  a  hand- 
some cab  or  landau  hitched  up  to  a  pair 
of  trim,  well-kept  mules  and  driven  by  a 
coachman  with  skin  -  tight  trousers  and 
jacket  surmounted  by  a  rakish  sombrero 
with  a  rim  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Here  the  Mexican  dude  exhibits  himself 
on  a  horse  of  high  degree,  but  whose 
identity  is  largely  obscured  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  trappings  and  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  rider's  finery. 

A  great  sombrero  of  costly  texture, 
sparkling  with  gilt  cord  and  monogram, 
a  suit  of  black  or  gray  with  silver  or  gold- 
en trimmings,  close-fitting  legging  style 
pedal  gear,  down  the  sides  of  which  are 
broad  stripes  of  gilt  or  lacery,  and  the 
dainty  foot  set  off  with  a  silver  spur  — 
thus  the  rider. 

His  saddle  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of 
the  saddler's  art — a  symphony  in  leather, 


embroidery,  carving  and  what  not.  Orr. 
the  pommel  a  lasso,  possibly  of  silken 
cord  ;    here  a  sword,  there  a    pistol,  etc.. 

There  are  more  sedate  and  dignified 
riders,  to  be  sure,  but  the  dude  and  his 
outfit  seem  to  the  stranger  essential  to 
the  picture.  Little  children  of  six  years 
ride  on  diminutive  horses  along  with  their 
elders  with  apparently  all  the  indifference 
of  experience,  exchange  salutations  with 
passing  friends  and  seem  perfectly  at 
home  on  the  gallop. 

All  kinds  of  turnouts,  good,  bad,  indif- 
ferent, chase  each  other  up  one  side,, 
down  the  other  ;  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  they  go,  occasionally  wheeling  aside, 
in  one  of  the  glorietas,  perhaps  to  rest,, 
but;  as  well  to  see  the  constant  proces- 
sion,'and — to  be  seen. 

Referring  to  the  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent reminds  me  that  the  public  hacks 
are  governed  by  an  ordinance  requiring 
them  to  exhibit  a  sign  denoting  the  legal 
rate  for  service  permitted  by  their  license. 
There  are  three  grades,  the  charges  per- 
hour  being  $i,  75  cents  and  50  cents  re- 
spectively. Each  grade  is  forbidden  to. 
charge  more  than  the  said  sum  (they 
never  charge  less  and  always  get  more 
when    they  can).      The  class    is  denoted 
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by  a  small  tin  sign,  flag  shape,  which  is 
stuck  in  the  roof,  just  to  the  rear  of 
the  driver.  Any  person  who  is  familiar 
with  the  fascinating  game  of  "  draw " 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  the 
relative  significance  of  the  same,  as  they 
are  blue,  red  and  white — the  blue  $1,  the 
red  75  cents,  and  the  white  50  cents. 
Hackmen  are  obliged  by  law  to  exhibit 
the  flag  when  not  actually  engaged  in 
service  ;  when  occupied  or  en  route  to  an 
engagement  the  flag  is  removed. 

Hackmen  all  over  the  world  belong  to 
the  same  family  of  extortionists,  and  there 
is  no  exception  here,  although,  should 
they  demand  more  than  the  legal  fare,  a 
decided  objection,  accompanied  by  "Va- 
monos  alaadministracion,"  will  bring  the 
rate  to  the  limit.  The  police  are  always 
at  hand,  and  will  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
but  firmness  take  Mr.  Cabby  in  charge. 
These  members  of  the  "  finest  "  take  you 
in  with  the  grace  of  a  dancing  master, 
and  Mexico  is  the  best  policed  city  in  the 
world. 

Stationed  at  every  crossing,  their  lo- 
cality  and    identity    are   simplified    after 


dark  by  a  lantern  similar  to  those  used  by 
trainmen. 

While  they  take  their  ease  lounging  in 
some  sheltering  corner,  with  the  hood  or 
cape  of  their  coat  thrown  over  their  head 
as  protection  from  the  cool  night  air,  the 
lamp  rests  peacefully  in  the  centre  of  the 
crossing  of  two  streets,  giving  comfort  to 
the  law  abiding  and  notice  to  all  others 
of  the  presence  of  the  government. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  is 
a  standing  reward  for  anyone  who  can 
capture  one  of  these  lamps  without  being 
seen  by  the  officer  to  whom  it  belongs, 
and  also  that  there  is  a  severe  penalty  im- 
posed on  those  who  in  any  way  damage 
said  luminaries. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  bull  fight,  and 
one  of  the  sights  all  strangers  feel  they 
must  see.  I  was  no  exception,  and  so 
mingling  with  the  throng  on  the  afore- 
said Paseo  I  found  my  steps  timing  and 
leading  with  the  crowd  on  a  bright  Sun- 
day afternoon,  along  the  boulevard,  past 
the  heroic  statue  of  King  Charles,  to- 
ward the  hill,  and  off  to  the  left,  into  a 
great    board     inclosure,    surrounded    by 
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fakirs,  peddlers  of  candies,  banderillas, 
etc. 

The  bull  fights  are  held  on  Sundays, 
holidays  and  feast  days,  excepting  during 
Lent,  and  are  private  speculations,  like 
the  circus  and  theatres  of  the  North. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico  are  several  rings 
which  are  leased  from  the  owner  by  a 
manager   or   association.     The  proceeds, 


hoodlums  make  an  exciting  scene.  In 
due  course  the  judge  of  the  figh — farce, 
usually  a  local  official,  enters  his  box,  and 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  is 
given. 

The  key  of  the  pen  is  formally  given 
to  an  attendant,  who  ceremoniously  un- 
locks the  door,  the  band  plays,  and  the 
troop  of  performers  appear,  in    magnifi- 
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less  expenses,  are  paid  out  in  salaries,  pro- 
portions or  the  like.  But  the  fight,  to 
start  with,  is  not  a  fight;  there  is  nothing 
about  it  that  warrants  the  term — and  the 
reader  will,  I  think,  class  it  as  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 

The  inclosure  is  much  the  same  as  our 
circus  ring,  only  about  four  times  as  large  ; 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  benches  (bleach- 
ing boards),  with  boxes  arranged  on  the 
shady  sides,  for  the  fi — performance  com- 
mences at  4  p.  m. 

The  boxes  are  rude  affairs  of  coarse, 
unpainted  boards,  containing  six  or  eight 
chairs.  A  couple  of  bands  of  music  blare 
at  each  other  across  the  ring,  and  two  de- 
tachments of  troops  in  "  parade  rest," 
each,  no  doubt,  mentally  congratulating 
the  other  on  its  good  fortune  in  getting  a 
free  look  at  the  show,  combining  business 
with  pleasure,  so  to  speak,  give  color  and 
snap  to  the  scene. 

The  music  (always  good  in  Mexico), 
the  soldiers,  the  whistling,  howling  and 
screams    of    fun    and    derision    from   the 


cent  mantles,  sombreros,  velvet  and  tin- 
sel ;  march  in  orderly  procession  across 
the  ring  and  make  obeisance  to  the  judge, 
the  matadores  and  banderilleros  on  foot 
and  the  picadores  on  horseback.  The  fine 
cloaks  are  removed  and  thrown  by  the 
performers  to  their  respective  friends  and 
admirers  in  the  boxes,  to  be  retained  by 
them  until  the  close  of  the  scenes.  The 
red  cloth  (muleta)  is  then  secured  by  some 
half  dozen  of  the  matadores  and  they  are 
ready  for  the  bull,  who  is  released  from  a 
darkened  pen  where  he  has  been  kept  for 
some  days. 

As  he  passes  into  the  light  an  attend- 
ant, in  ambush  and  perfectly  safe  from 
the  bull,  jabs  into  his  shoulder  a  steel 
barb,  ostensibly  a  decoration,  but  really  a 
torture,  and  smarting  from  the  pain  in- 
flicted he  flees  into  the  centre  of  the  ring 
and  wildly  jumps  and  twists  and  snorts 
in  his  suffering. 

And  now  run  toward  him  his  tormentors 
(capeadores)  with  their  long  red  cloths, 
which  they   flaunt  before  and  for  which 
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he  immediately  rushes  and  gores  at,  only 
to  find  no  resistance. 

This  is  kept  up  until  exhaustion  com- 
mences. The  picadores,  who  are  mounted 
on  played-out  horses,  are  armed  with 
lances  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  more 
formidable  than  their  fellows  and  able  to 
gallop  around  the  bull,  sticking  him  at 
every  opportunity.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  to  keep  the  bull  performing  he  must 
be  supplied  with  something  to  gore,  for 
he  soon  realizes  the  futility  of  butting  at 
nothing  and  of  chasing  his  tormentors 
around  the  ring,  and  so  these  poor  horses 
are  blindfolded  and  driven  in  front  of  the 
bull,  who  is  spurred  on  to  horning  them. 

A  bull  who  will  not  fight  a  horse  is 
hissed  and  jeered  by  the  audience,  and 
judged  not  fit  to  be  honorably  dispatched 
by  a  matador.  In  such  a  dilemma  a  steer 
is  driven  into  the  ring  and  then  allowed 
to  depart,  to  show  the  way  and  attract  the 
"cowardly"  bull  to  retire.  If  he  won't 
the  lasso  is  brought  and  he  is  dragged 
out. 

The  horses,  trembling  with  fear,  are 
spurred  by  their  riders,  while  attendants 


sword.  The  chief  matador  now  takes  him 
in  hand,  and  by  provoking  him  to  butt  first 
to  one  side  and  then  the  other  seizes  the 
opportunity  when  the  side  of  the  neck  is 
exposed  to  thrust  the  sword  between  the 
shoulders  and  downward,  whence  it  finds 
unobstructed  passage  to  the  heart. 

A  few  seconds'  staggering,  during  which 
the  entire  troop  surround  the  dying  ani- 
mal, flaunting  the  red  cloth  before  him, 
and  there  is  one  bull  less  in  the  world. 

Already  his  demise  has  been  antici- 
pated. Three  mules,  harnessed  abreast  to 
suitable  tackle,  gallop  in  and  drag  the 
carcass  out,  the  while  a  super,  with  a  bar- 
row, spade  and  rake,  puts  in  shape  the 
arena. 

The  banderillas  are  slender  pieces  of 
wood  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  square,  ornamented  with  colored 
papers  or  ribbons,  and  having  at  one  end 
a  barbed  point.  These  are  jabbed  into 
the  bull's  shoulders  as  follows  :  The  ban- 
derillero  (he  who  uses  these  darts)  stands 
with  one  in  each  hand,  and  as  the  bull 
dashes  at  him,  with  head  down  and  eyes 
closed  (a  bull  closes  his  eyes  when  he  is 
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follow  behind  and  lash  them  with  whips 
to  force  them  to  run  in  the  way,  so  that 
they  are  literally  thrown  onto  the  horns 
of  the  bull. 

After  he  has  done  his  work  on  one  or 
more  unoffending  and  defenseless  horses 
he  is  ready  for  the  killing,  which,  to  be 
just  the  correct  thing,  must  be  with  a 
single  thrust  of    a  long,    slender -bladed 


in  the  act  of  goring),  lightly  jumps  aside, 
at  the  same  time  planting  one  in  each 
shoulder.  Several  pairs  are  thus  fastened, 
adding  pain  and  aggravation.  The  most 
graceful  act  during  the  performance  is 
that  of  a  gymnast,  who,  holding  a  long 
slender  pole,  selects  his  opportunity  and 
running  toward  the  bull  as  the  latter  goes 
for   the  man,   gracefully  vaults  over   the 
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bewildered  animal,  full  length  from  horns 
to  tail.  Public  sentiment  is  not  all  in 
favor  of  these  brutal  exhibitions  and  it  is 
within  reason  to  hope  that  the  end  is  near. 

They  are  not  patronized  by  the  best 
people  by  any  means,  and  at  the  perform- 
ance which  the  writer  attended  there  were 
not  a  dozen  Mexican  ladies  in  the  place. 

Enough  of  the  bull  fight,  but  while  we 
are  in  this  neighborhood  a  peep  at  the 
baths,  but  a  few  blocks  distant,  is  in  order. 

The  buildings,  one  story  in  height, 
cover  an  immense  space,  being  arranged 
in  parallel  lines,  with  the  intermediate 
spaces  beautified  with  walks  and  flower 
beds — cacti,  palms  and  other  tropical 
varieties.  Ordinary  baths  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  Russian,  Turkish,  etc.,  are 
here  found  in  perfection,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  great  open  -  air,  high- 
walled  pools  of  immense  area  ;  also  pri- 
vate inclosures,  half  covered  and  half 
open  to  the  sky,  in  which  one  may  bathe 
and  swim  in  water  clear  as  crystal,  in 
pools  whose  sides  and  bases  are  blocks  of 
beautifully  polished  onyx.  Nor  is  this  all  : 
there  are  immense  circular  affairs  pre- 
pared and  used  solely  for  bathing  horses 
and  others  for  dogs. 

Hotels  and  dwellings  are  generally 
without  baths,  and  the  public  (I  do  not 
mean  free  of  charge)  baths  assume  a 
character  here  that  is  quite  different  from 
those  in  the  North. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  going 
unwashed,  however,  if  you  possess  the 
money  to  pay  for  a  bath.     This   particu- 


lar bathing  concern  owns  a  street-car  line 
which  passes  the  buildings,  and  should 
you  get  on  a  car  en  route  to  the  baths  you 
can  buy  a  bath  ticket  and  your  ride  is 
thrown  in.  So  when  you  return  you  are 
provided  with  a  ticket  good  for  a  ride. 

Now,  having  gone  with  me  to  the  figh — 
farce,  to  the  Paseo,  the  Chapultepec  Hill 
and  the  bath,  perhaps  something  to  eat  is 
in  order. 

Twenty  minutes'  ride  on  the  aforesaid 
free  ticket  carries  you  to  within  a  short 
walk  of  the  best  city  restaurants,  in  at 
least  two  of  which  English  is  "spoke," 
and  quite  successful  attempts  made  to 
give  a  "  United  States  "meal.  Fruits  of 
the  clime,  pulke,  the  native  drink — about 
as  common  a  beverage  as  our  beer — and 
certain  peculiarly  prepared  dishes  are  to 
be  found  on  the  menu,  with  steaks,  chops 
and  other  edibles  familiar  to  the  restau- 
rants in  the  States. 

The  regular  order  of  meals  is  a  first 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread  at  7  a.  m.  ; 
a  table  d'hote  breakfast  ready  from  12  m. 
to  3  p.  m.,  and  a  dinner  from  6   to  8  p.  m. 

Wines  are  high  priced — Sauterne,  $3  ; 
champagnes,  $6  and  $7  per  bottle  ;  St. 
Louis  beer,  50  cents  per  bottle.  Ham,  I 
am  informed,  is  75  cents  per  pound. 

Sleeping  and  eating  accommodations 
do  not  go  hand  in  hand  as  with  us,  the 
two  features  being  separate  matters  of 
trade.  To  one  not  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  it  is  puzzling  to  so 
calculate  the  sum  of  charges  for  the  meal 
at  the  restaurant  that  it  will  amount  to 
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what  the  waiter  demands.  You  have  not 
been  supplied  with  butter,  and  you  re- 
mind the  attendant.  He  disappears,  and 
in  due — I  should  say  overdue — time  ap- 
pears with  a  platter  with  several  shaving- 
like films  of  lardy-looking  material  or- 
derly arrayed  around  the  edges,  the  cen- 
tre being  occupied  by  radishes. 

It  is  the  butter  —  saltless  —  made  of 
goat's  milk,  and  possibly  the  production 
of  a  goat  who  has  feasted  on  hoopskirts, 
theatre  posters,  etc.,  but  nevertheless 
palatable  cum  grano  sails.  You  dispute 
the  bill — no  matter  how  flush  you  may  be 
— you  can't  possibly  do  otherwise  if  your 
visit  be  the  first  and  a  short  one  at  that. 
Then  comes  the  addition,  steak  so  much, 
etc.,  and  butter  four  reales  (50  cents). 
You  didn't  know  they  charged  for  butter — 
that's  all  right — but  even  then  the  check 
is  more — it  is  the  waiter's  fee,  which  he 
places  himself. 


This  is  the  custom,  for  the  waiter  de- 
pends entirely  on  fees — he  gets  no  salary 
at  all  from  his  employer. 

And  now  to  bed.  We  find  another  pe- 
culiarity as  compared  with  home — rooms 
cost  more  and  are  less  comfortably  ap- 
pointed, no  baths,  poor  attendance,  the 
beds  for  the  most  part  single  and  you 
find  yourself  and  wife  ushered  into  a  room 
with  two  single  beds,  the  rate  being  $2  or 
$3,  on  the  average,  per  bed.  However, 
you  are  fatigued  and  overcrowded  with 
scenes  that  are  wondrous  strange,  expe- 
riences that  are  at  once  novel  and  delight- 
ful and  that  is  what  you  are  here  for. 

Sleep — nature's  gentle  restorer — invades 
the  premises,  thoughts  of  home  three 
thousand  miles  away  are  confusedly  jum- 
bled up  with  cathedrals,  plazas,  music, 
flowers,  tortured  bulls,  frescoed  halls, 
soldiers,  peasants,  sombreros,  blankets, 
etc.,  and  the  "  rest  is  silence." 


Note. — The  photographs  from  which  the  reproductions  were  made  for  this  article  were  prepared  by  James  Francis  Barker. 
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ICKENS  never  as- 
pired to  the  rank 
of  a  sportsman, 
and  in  the  early 
days,  when  he 
wrote  the  "  Pick- 
'wick  Papers," 
had  had  fewer 
opportunities 
than  he  after- 
ward enjoyed  of 
observing  the 
technicalities  of 
sport.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  a 
close  observer  of 
social  customs,  and  he  hit  the  key  note 
of  September  1  when  he  made  the  inci- 
dents of  that  memorable  day  centre  round 
a  social  unit.  To  him  the  gamekeeper 
and    the    legginged    boy,    the   brace    of 


pointers,  Juno  and  Daph,  Mr.  Winkle  in 
his  blue  neckerchief  and  Tupman,  all 
funk  and  fidgets,  were  but  the  acces- 
sories leading  up  to  the  luncheon  under 
the  old  oak  on  One  Tree  Hill,  which 
began,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal 
Pickwick,  "  so  delightful,  so  thoroughly 
delightful,"  and  ended  in  his  being  in- 
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terned,  fast  asleep  in  his  barrow,  in  the 
village  pound. 

Like  most  of  the  incidents  of  Dickens 
it  is  exaggerated,  perhaps  ludicrously  so  ; 
but  then  Dickens  wrote  in  those  days 
mainly  to  catch  the  risibility  of  his  read- 
ers. How  successful  he  was  time  attested; 
certainly  the  picture  is  true  in  the  main 
if,  as  it  probably  was,  it  was  written  to 
accentuate  the  fact  that  a  well-packed 
luncheon  basket  is  a  factor  of  no  mean 
moment  in  the  pleasures  of  partridge 
shooting. 

The  partridge  itself  is  a  social  bird. 
The  most  timid  of  all  the  feathered  tribes, 
"  the  fearful  partridge  "  as  Spencer  calls 
him,  he  is  yet  the  one  bird  who  most  af- 
fects the  haunts  of  man  ;  the  grouse  lives 
on  the  wild,  bleak  moors, 

Where  nothing's  left  to  fancy's  guess, 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness  ; 

the  pheasant  is  a  denizen  of  the  recesses 
of  the  woods  ;  but  the  partridge, 

Oft  by  the  side  of  sheepfold  ;  on  the  ground 
Bared  by  the  frequent  hoof  he  loves  to  lie 
And  bask, 

as  sang  one  who  knew  them  well,  and,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem  in  speaking  of  such 
a  timorous  bird,  the  more  man  cultivates, 
the  more  he  breaks  up  the  wild  common, 
the  more  land  he  brings  under  the  plow 
the  more  the  partridge  increases.  He  is  at 
the  doors  of  almost  every  farmer  of  arable 
land  in  England,  certainly  in  all  the  home 
counties,  and  he  has  become  especially 
the  farmers'  bird,  so  much  so  in  fact  that 


farmers  use  the  colloquial  expression  "  the 
birds,"  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
they  mean  thereby  the  partridge  ;  it 
thrives  best  and  is  naturally  most  abun- 
dant where  the  farmers  are  many  and 
farms  are  not  large. 

The  variety  of  crops  necessitated  by 
small  holdings  suits  its  habits  ;  he  loves 
diversity  and  he  loves  it  close  together  ; 
given  this  and  he  will  increase  and  multi- 
ply up  to  the  very  gates  of  great  cities, 
from  which  follows  another  incident  of 
partridge  life,  that  the  right  to  shoot  him 
is  so  often  the  right  of  the  tenant,  and 
that  it  is  only  mainly  on  special  game 
estates,  which  are,  in  fact,  to  a  large 
extent  game  factories,  that  he  is  the  land- 
lord's bird.  Hence  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  in- 
viting a  few  friends  on  "the  first  "  for  a 
day  in  the  stubbles  is  extremely  large,  and 
as  the  opportunities  so  are  the  indulgences 
in  it.  His  season,  too,  comes  coincidently 
with  that  time  of  the  year  when  the 
farmer  feels  most  justified  in  relaxing, 
and  more  generously  disposed  to  treat 
the  world  with  open  heartedness.  The 
labors  of  the  harvest  are  over,  the  golden 
grain  has  been  gathered  in,  and  rent  day 
has  not  yet  approached  so  near  as  to  cast 
its  anxious  shadows  on  his  path  ;  he  has 
risen  up  early  and  late  taken  rest  ever 
since  the  days  when 

Winter,  lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring, 
threatened  his  flocks.     He  has  snatched 
his  hay  between   the  torrents  with  which 
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a  dripping  June  too  frequently  visits 
England  ;  he  has  watched  the  fiery- 
globe  fall  night  after  night  beyond  the 
western  hills,  baking  the  drenched  clay 
so  hard  that  to  transplant  his  green  crops 
seemed  a  never-coming  possibility.  The 
dank  and  dreary  days  of  winter  are  yet 
in  that  future  which  it  is  one  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  we  can  neither 
foresee  nor  vividly  conjure  up,  and  why 
should  he  not  gather  round  him  for  a  few 
days  the  friends  who  have  for  so  many 
years  cheered  his  autumns  with  their 
presence  and  made  his  roof  tree  ring  with 
the  old,  familiar  story — the  thrice-told 
tale — which  nevertheless  he  would  miss? 
And  so  as  "  the  first  "  approaches  the  signs 
of  the  times  make  themselves  evident  : 
the  gun  case — not  the  gun  which  is  his 
frequent  companion,  of  which  the  very 
rabbits  know  the  snap,  but  the  gun  for 
"  the  birds  " — is  overhauled  ;  the  cart- 
ridges are  replenished  ;  last  October's 
ale  is  tapped  and  submitted  to  the  or- 
deal of  a  testing  among  those  of  his 
faithful  farm  hands  who,  I  warrant  me, 
know  a  good  glass  of  ale  when  they  taste 
it ;  the  best  bedrooms  are  aired — it  would 
be  insult  to  say  are  tidied  up,  so  spotless 
and  so  neat  are  they  at  all  times  ;  the 
flower  beds  in  the  lawn  have  their  arrears 
of  neglect,  incident  to  the  strain  of  har- 
vest, paid  them.  The  anxiously-expected 
and  sure-to-be-received  letters  of  accept- 
ance come  to  hand  ;  the  coveys  are  noted, 
as  they  have  been,  indeed,  again  and 
again  these  months  past,  and  all  is  ready 
for  the  day  of  grace  the  law  has  long  de- 
layed. 

I  can  see  the  old  farm  house  now  ;  its 
deep,  broad  porch  parcel  clad  in  ivy  ;  its 
windows  close  set  with  jasmine  sown 
with  stars  ;  red  bricked,  many  gabled  and 
quaint,  all  heights  and  all  slopes ;  here 
coming  down  with  a  plunge  of  the  roof 
like  an  avalanche,  there  hipped  up  into 
narrow  dormers,  as  if  space  had  been  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  but  mainly  low, 
two  stories  its  average  limit  heavenward  ; 
put  together  at  odd  times  anywhere  these 
four  hundred  years,  and,  as  originally  it 
was  the  home  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
farm  hands  as  well  as  of  the  farmer,  it  is 
larger  than  its  modern  need  ;  its  open, 
stone-paved  hall,  its  long,  low,  timber- 
ceiled  keeping  room,  innocent  of  plaster, 
every  timber  standing  out  squared  and 
brown  with  age  ;  with  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  ample  fireplace  so  that  the 
farmer's   eye   can  range  at  will  over  the 


stock  yard ;  its  ample  lawn,  parterred 
with  pansies  ;  its  orchard,  in  which  that 
prince  of  apples,  the  russet,  still  lingers  ; 
its  stately  walnut  trees,  and  away  beyond 
and  below,  for  it  stands  on  a  slight  rise, 
far  away  reach  the  alternating  browns, 
drabs,  greens,  blacks  of  its  varicolored 
crops  or  fallows,  falling  and  rising  until 
they  are  lost  in  the  sky  line  or  stopped 
short  by  the  spinney  which  bounds  it  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  northern  side. 

Very  lovely  the  landscape  looks,  too, 
this  fresh  September  morning.  The  air 
has  just  an  edge  on  it,  just  enough  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  fall  is  here  and  that 
the  dog  days  are  past.  Scarce  more  than 
a  tinge  is  in  the  green  foliage  of  high  sum- 
mer, a  scene  not  to  be  contemplated  in 
many  lands,  differing,  indeed,  from  any- 
thing else  in  Europe  in  the  same  latitude  ; 
unlike  France,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
looks  as  if  it  were  covered  with  table 
cloths,  so  tiny  are  its  subdivisions  and  its 
agricultural  system  ;  unlike  Holland,  with 
its  sweeping  plane  of  cattle-dotted  pas- 
tures ;  unlike,  of  course,  the  more  north- 
ern latitudes  of  Norway,  or  more  southern 
sun  plains  of  Spain  ;  more  like  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Pennsylvania  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States,  yet 
differing  from  that  in  freshness  of  foliage, 
in  finish  and  completeness.  Here,  while 
on  the  one  hand  there  is  not  the  monot- 
onous breadth  of  Dakota's  endless  uni- 
formity of  wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  by  the 
mile  on  mile,  neither  on  the  other  hand 
is  there  the  European  "petit  culture." 
Here  forty  acres,  off  which  barley  has 
been  carted,  alternate  with  a  sweep  of 
mangold  wurtzel,  turnips  or  kohl  rabi, 
which  glitter  in  their  shiny  coats  and 
broad-flanged  leaves  of  green  of  every 
shade,  and  afford  a  pleasant  relief  to  the 
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eye  and  a  paradise  of  covert  for  the  birds. 
A  sweeping  hill  side  of  wheat  stubbles  en- 
circles an  area  which  is  divided  betwixt 
the  potato,  the  seeding  flax  and  the  bean, 
while  the  bottoms  are  occupied  by  willow- 
fringed  meadows,  whose  fragrant  products 
come  wafting  up  the  wind,  and  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  hedge  rows 
of  happy  medium,  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
straggling  into  the  overhanging,  magpie- 
haunted,  wild  growth  of  our  youth,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  so  dwarfed,  splayed 
and  slashed  as  to  be  useless  as  screens 
when  shooting. 

Such  is  the  home  of  the  average  sports- 
man who  goes  for  the  birds  on  "  the  first," 
and  such  is  the  country. 

As  the  farmer  steps*  from  his  porch  he 
stoops  to  return  the  recognition  of  his 
stump  -  tailed  spaniel  ;  rises  to  his  full 
height,  bares  his  broad  forehead,  thinned 
of  its  youthful  abundance  in  front,  and 
passes  across  it  his  red  bandanna.  He 
looks  every  inch  an  English  farmer  and  a 
ready-made  sportsman.  Sixty,  if  a  day, 
yet  carrying  the  ruddiness  of  youth. 
Short,  but  strongly  built,  weighing  well  in 
the  scale  250  pounds,  with  not  an  ill-shaped 
line  in  his  contour  ;  hard  as  nails  and  as 
enduring  as  a  machine.  He  is  the  nat- 
ural product  of  open  air,  exercise,  early 
hours  and  moderation  in  all  things. 

The  addition  of  a  pair  of  gaiters,  worn 
as  shiny  as  an  old  saddle,  is  all  that  is 
required  to  equip  him  for  the  field. 
No  need  for  him  to  look  out  anything 
special,  his  drab  brown  homespun  suit, 
soft  silk  necktie  and  felt  wideawake, 
broad  of  brim  and  pliant  to  the  wind,  are  a 
ready  and  perfect  equipment  for  sport,  as 
he  has  proved  any  time  these  forty  years 
past  and  looks  capable  of  for  half  as 
many  more.  So  long  as  he  lasts  the  sport 
will,  for  fairly  you  cannot  kill  the  part- 
ridge out  of  such  a  country.  You  may 
kill  them  in  it  in  plenty,  but  by  fair  means 
you  cannot  even  thin  them  below  the 
average.  Within  limits  the  doggerel  of 
the  countryside,  which  says  of  "  the  women, 
the  dog  and  the  walnut  tree,  the  more 
you  beat  them  the  better  they  be,"  would 
lose  some  of  its  ungallantness  and  none  of 
its  truth  if  applied  to  the  partridge,  for 
the  more  they  are  shot,  within  reason, 
the  more  they  be. 

And  the  average  English  farmer  does 
shoot  them  within  reason.  Relying  upon 
their  natural  reproductiveness  and  not 
on  artificially  recuperating  his  stock,  he 
shoots  over  his    dogs   in    the    good   old 


sportsmanlike  way  his  fathers  did  before 
him. 

The  principal  days  are  limited  to  but 
four,  perhaps  five,  guns.  His  eldest  son, 
himself  at  an  off  farm  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  parish  learning  the  long  lesson  of  the 
seasons,  has  come  in,  and  he  too  brings  in 
a  dog,  for  he  is  as  a  chip  of  the  old  block, 
and  is  seldom  without  one  or  more  of  these 
favorite  companions  of  man,  especially  of 
the  English  husbandman.  This  time  it  is 
a  retriever,  black  and  tan,  with  a  coat  of 
satin  and  ears  of  fleecy  unwound  silk  (he 
could  bring  a  brace  of  greyhounds  which 
would  show  you  some  sport,  if  this  were  a 
becoming  day  for  them).  His  wife's  cou- 
sin, a  doctor  from  the  North  who  has  never 
shaken  off  the  habits  of  his  youth,  and 
yearly  makes  this  pilgrimage  ;  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn,  which  for  generations  has 
been  his  sanctum  in  the  nearby  market 
town,  where  the  talk  is  all  of  the  sports 
of  the  field  and  the  villainous  prices  and 
the  drink  of  the  wholesomest — these  and 
an  articled  pupil  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
ground  landlord,  whose  good  offices  at  the 
great  man's  ear  when  the  next  valuation 
is  settled  may  not  be  entirely  useless,  com- 
plete the  guns,  for  the  youngest  son,  just 
home  from  school,  has  not  yet  reached 
higher  than  the  privilege  of  a  shot  at  the 
rabbits.  He  will  take  a  lesson  to-day, 
though  it  be  only  through  the  medium  of 
carrying  a  game  bag,  if  he  has  his  eyes 
open. 

And  so  off  they  go  systematically  and 
patiently,  for  the  farmer  is  not  here  for  a 
day  ;  he  is  here  to  stop,  and  he  is  not  built 
up  with  his  nerves  at  a  tension,  he  is  in 
no  fever  of  a  hurry  to  bang  and  blaze 
away  at  every  feather  on  his  farm  and 
call  it  sport  ;  he  takes  a  pride  in  his  dogs 
and  in  his  own  skill  in  circumventing  the 
game  ;  he  knows  every  inch  of  the  ground 
and  thereabouts,  every  covey  of  birds  on 
it ;  to  him  all  the  gaps  and  short  cuts  and 
every  available  piece  of  screen,  which  in 
the  prevailing  wind  will  be  available,  are 
as  familiar  as  his  fingers  ;  he  has  brought 
up  his  dogs  from  puppyhood,  and  they 
have  followed  at  his  heel  with  their  eye 
on  his  hand  so  long  that  the  slightest 
movement  has  to  them  become  a  language 
which  they  interpret  and  act  upon  with 
an  intelligence  the  nearest  approach  to 
reason  the  animal  kingdom  shows.  To 
ask  such  a  man  to  take  his  stand  and 
quietly  wait  till  the  frightened,  flurried 
birds  are  driven  wildly  over  his  ambush 
would  be  to  insult  his  understanding;  of 
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the  term  of  sport  and  offer  him  a  stale,  flat 
and  unprofitable  exchange.  No  !  if  he  sees 

The  fluttering  covey  from  the  stubbles  rise 
And  on  swift  wing  divide  the  sounding  skies, 

and  they  settle  again  in  the  short  stalks 
with  which  the  reaping  machine  has  grie- 
vously inflicted  the  modern  sportsman, 
he  puts  up  with  it  and  exercises  his  cun- 
ning the  sharper  until  he  is  rewarded, 
when 

The  scattering  lead  pursues  the  certain  sight, 
And  death  in  thunder  overtakes  the  flight. 
Before  the  days  when  the  gun  had  arrived 
at  such  mechanical  excellence  as  to  be- 
come possible  as  the  engine  of  destruc- 
tion, the  partridge  was  principally  netted, 
or  rather  stalked,  in  a  very  curious  way. 
A  dummy  was  made  of  canvass  in  the 
shape  and  .similitude  of  a  horse  stuffed, 
with  straw,  for  lightness  ;  nets  were  set 
in  a  certain  predetermined  direction  ;  the 
dummy  horse  was  taken  into  the  field 
and  the  sportsman,  advancing  and  moving 
with  this  before  him,  gently  run  the  par- 
tridges into  the  meshes  ;  for  seeing  this 
familiar  figure  and  not  recognizing  the 
presence  of  the  more  fatal  man,  they 
shifted  and  shifted,  and  run  and  run  un- 
til they  found  themselves  in  the  toils. 

The  more  destructive  modern  method 
of  taking  him  by  "the  drive "  is  really 
but  an  adaptation  of  the  process  of  the 
stuffed  horse,  only  substituting  for  the 
small  number,  by  whom  that  operation 
was  carried  out,  the  large  number  of 
"beaters,"  who  now  surround  the  estate 
and  drive  before  them  the  guileless  bird 
to  sure  and  certain  destruction.  Little 
recks  he  that  each  of  yon  innocent  line  of 
sheep  hurdles,  set  at  right  angles  and 
wattled  with  green  boughs,  has  masked 
behind  it  two  guns,  one  of  which  will  take 
the  birds  coming  by  from  the  right,  and 
the  other  from  the  left  ;  or  that  the  line 
of  breast-high  growing  firs,  which  they 
have  flown  by  and  over  every  day  for 
months  on  the  sandy  heath,  now  shelters 
a  whole  battery  of  deadly  marksmen,  who 
have  been  watching  the  gathering  num- 
bers since  the  time  when  the  beaters  were 
mere  specks  on  the  horizon.  'Tis  by 
these  means  the  big  bags  are  made  which 
look  so  astonishing  beside  the  modest 
records  of  the  past  ;  for  beside  the  num- 
ber of  guns  gathered  at  the  points  where 
the  birds  are  driven,  made  manifold  by  an 
attendant  to  each  to  load  and  pass,  the 
same  birds,  which  you  would  scarcely  get 
more  than  one  volley  at  in  a  day  in  the 
open,  are  driven  by  over  and  over  again, 


first  from  this  direction,  then  from  that. 
Of  course,  if  the  object  is  to  kill  as 
much  game  as  will  pay  a  fair  return  by 
way  of  rent  on  the  outlay  incurred,  and 
if  the  birds  are  artificially  reared  for 
that  purpose,  as  where  driving  is  osten- 
tatiously indulged  in  as  a  regular  method 
they  are,  there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the 
matter.  It  is  fashionable,  it  marks  the 
possessor  of  the  possibilities  as  a  man  at 
least  of  means,  and  it  will  more  or  less 
continue.  That  it  is  not  absolutely  de- 
structive of  bird  life  is  quite  clear  ;  for 
whether  on  the  clays  of  Staffordshire  or 
Warwickshire,  the  sands  of  Norfolk,  or 
the  yellow  loam  of  Suffolk,  where  their 
principal  locations  are,  birds  are  more 
and  more  abundant,  for,  whereas  it  was 
considered  "in  the  fifties"  quite  an  event 
for  guns, walking  in  line,  to  average,  on  the 
best  estates,  forty  brace  a  day,  the  enor- 
mous number  of  over  sixty-five  hundred 
partridges  has  fallen  on  one  estate  to 
three  guns  in  a  fortnight,  by  which  cal- 
culations one  hundred  and  fifty  partridges 
must  every  day  have  fallen  to  each  gun 
during  the  whole  shooting. 

There  are,  curiously  enough,  no  true 
partridges  in  these  States,  though  the  name 
is  given  indifferently  and  somewhat  care- 
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lessly  to  every  species  of  American 
grouse,  though  why  there  should  not  be 
in  the  States  the  English  partridge  is  a 
question  to  which  an  answer  would  be 
difficult,  seeing  especially  that  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  and  cultivation  is 
not  only  no  bar  to  his  presence,  but 
largely  a  necessity  of  his  existence. 
They  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain, 
true,  but  they  are  also  very  widely  dis- 
tributed ;  they  are  found  all  through 
Europe  from  France  to  Turkey  and  in 
the  northern  states  of  Africa  ;  they  are  an 
enemy  to  no  man's  interest,  taking  but  a 
poor  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for 
their  wages. 

They  would  be  a  delightful  addition  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  table  as  well  as  to  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  they  can  be 
brought  up  in  the  first  instance  under  the 
common  hen,  who  will  hatch  the  eggs 
and  tend  to  the  young  in  apparently 
happy  ignorance  of  the  truants  she  is 
raising.  When  once  settled  they  are  not 
given  to  wandering  ;  they  can  get  their 
own  living  ail  through  the  year  and  re- 


quire no  attention  to  produce  in  natural 
quantities.  They  pair  early  in  January, 
and  are  perfect  models  of  conjugal  fidel- 
ity. The  cock  bird  is  monogamous,  and 
having  taken,  or  rather  won,  the  favor  of 
his  wife  by  the  fierce  ordeal  of  battle  he  is 
faithful  until  death  them  do  part.  The  hen 
is  an  exemplary  mother,  and  many  are  the 
stories  of  craft  and  dissimulation  by  which 
she  will  lead  away  danger  from  her  young. 

When  the  stout  mower's  whistling  blade 

Incautious  her  abode  invades, 

she  will  limp  off,  feigning  lameness  with 
a  perfection  and  deception  which  carry 
one  far  on  to  the  borders  of  reason  ;  and 
she  is  a  prolific  layer,  her  family  on  hatch- 
ing ranging  not  often  below  a  dozen,  and 
although  disease  may  claim  some  and 
their  natural  enemies,  the  cat,  the  crow, 
the  magpie,  the  weasel  and  the  stoat,  may 
ravage  others,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  partridge  should  not  be 
translated  into  the  States  and  thrive 
there,  to  become  in  the  course  of  a  gen- 
eration the  social  cementer  which  it  has 
proved  so  long  in  the  Old  Country. 


A    TENNIS    "GAG." 


We  met  upon  the  tennis  court — 
The  balls  were  flying  to  and  fro — 

She,  smiling,  answered  when  I  asked  : 

"  Why,  'love'  is  nothing,  don't  you  know. 

Next  winter,  when  I  courage  took, 
And  asked  if  love  was  nothing  still, 

Rose  red  she  flushed,  then  shyly  said  : 
"  In  tennis  only,  love  is  nil." 


L.  W.   H. 


THE    PRAIRIE    CHICKEN    OF    AMERICA. 


BY    WALTER    M.    WOLFE. 


HE 


pinnated 
grouse  or,  as  it 
is  commonly 
&>)  called,  the  prai- 
rie chicken  is  a 
queer  bird.  Shy 
and  often  diffi- 
cult to  approach, 
it  still  loves  to 
be  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  human 
habitations.  It 
has  followed  the 
farmer  from  the 
Western  Reserve 
to  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be 
abundant  in  the  western  counties  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  in  Eastern 
Colorado. 

Before  it  has  fled  the  prairie  sharp- 
tailed  grouse,  that  formerly  was  found  in 
the  uplands  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Da- 
kota. Following  it  is  the  quail  or  Bob 
White — the  bird  of  the  underbrush  and 
timber,  as  the  prairie  chicken  is  of  corn 
fields  and  stubble.  It  has  come  with  the 
homesteader  and  with  the  meadow  lark, 
and  welcomes  the  robins,  bluebirds  and 
warblers  that  arrive  only  when  orchards 
are  set  out  and  timber  claims  are  well 
under  way. 

In  some  respects  the  game  bird  of  the 
plains  changes  his  habits  with  his  habitat. 
Especially  is  this  noticeable  during  the 
breeding  season.  The  prairie  chicken  in 
Illinois  will  lay  its  eggs  and  rear  its 
young  in  the  same  field  where  it  will  be 
hunted  later  in  the  season.  But  in  the 
Platte  Valley,  in  Nebraska,  it  makes  its 
nest  on  the  islands.  These  islands  are 
low,  fringed  with  brush  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  gras'ses  that  are  not  cut  until 
late  in  the  autumn.  Here  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  danger  of  molestation  from  man 
and  prairie  fires  are  comparatively  un- 
known. Late  fires  cook  probably  one- 
third  of  the  eggs  that  are  laid  on  the 
uplands. 

The  "booming"  by  the  river  has 
stopped.  The  male  birds  are  already  on 
the  uplands.  Amid  the  carex  and  wild 
grass,  under  plum  brush  and  beside  the 
osiers  the   young    birds    are    getting  fat. 


Their  mothers  teach  them  to  exercise 
their  wings  and  their  eyes  are  sufficiently 
bright  to  detect  a  grasshopper  or  a  butter- 
fly many  yards  away.  But  this  kind  of 
life  cannot  last  forever.  It  is  early  in 
July.  The  click  of  the  mower  floats  down 
from  the  rolling  prairies  above  the  river. 
Oats  are  ripening  and  the  wheat  will  soon 
be  ready  for  the  reaper.  The  river  grass 
is  drying.  It  is  time  for  flight.  It  seems 
as  though  this  migration  is  preconcerted. 
Early  in  July  the  females  bring  their 
broods  together  and  for  a  couple  of  days 
there  is  an  incessant  flight  to  the  north 
and  south.  Then  the  islands  are  deserted 
until  the  next  spring. 

The  hunting  season  should  not  begin 
before  the  middle  of  August,  and  farmers 
as  a  rule  comply  with  the  regulations  of 
the  game  law.  But  every  town  has  a  few 
self-styled  sportsmen  who  commence  to 
destroy  chickens  and  quail  before  the 
young  birds  have  their  power  of  flight 
fully  developed.  This  makes  harder 
work  and  longer  trips  for  those  who  shoot 
only  in  the  open  season.  Still  such  a 
state  of  affairs  cannot  be  helped  until  the 
West  makes  provisions  for  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  game  laws  already  en- 
acted, but  which  are  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Were  sportsmen's  clubs  an  insti- 
tution west  as  well  as  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  matter  would  soon  rectify 
itself. 

The  hunting  season  having  arrived 
there  is  a  choice  of  ground.  We  assume 
that  the  sportsman  comes  to  the  Platte 
Valley,  in  Central  Nebraska,  one  of  the 
best  chicken  grounds    in   the    land.     He 
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can  try  either  the  sand  hills,  south  of  the 
river,  or  the  cultivated  uplands  that 
stretch  away  toward  the  Loup.  His 
chances  of  success  are  good  in  either  di- 
rection, but,  during  August,  he  will  have 
less  trouble  in  finding  his  birds  in  the 
sand  -  hill  draws.  Nevertheless  he  will 
have  more  sport  and  will  get  the  zest  of 
hunting  by  trying  the  stubble  fields.  He 
may  get  some  shooting  almost  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  any  town  in  the  State, 
but  he  should  go  farther  if  he  wants  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  himself,  and  in  order  to 
get  both  the  morning  and  the  evening 
shooting  should  allow  two  days  for  the 
trip.  For  equipment  each  hunter  will 
take  a  gun,  presumably  twelve  gauge, 
well  choked,  and 
will  use  No.  8 
shot  early  in  the 
season  and  No.  6 
after  the  birds 
grow  more  wary. 
No  matter  what 
his  favorite  dog 
may  be,  he  will 
find  a  well-brok- 
en setter,  one 
that  is  a  thor- 
ough retriever, 
the  best  for  this 
region.  There 
are  no  springs, 
and  the  streams 
are  many  miles 
apart,  and  the 
setter  seems  to 
endure  both 
thirst  and  the 
changes  of  cli- 
mate and  tem- 
perature better 
than  does  the 
more  nervous  pointer 
Wood  River  ! 
on  the  first 
It  takes   but 
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All  aboard  for 
'  is  the  cry  that  greets  us 
day  of  the  open  season, 
a  short  time  to  eat  our 
breakfast  and  crowd  into  the  spring 
wagon  that  holds  when  loaded  four  men, 
with  shooting  irons  and  a  pair  of  Glad- 
stone setters.  Off  to  the  north  we  go, 
the  pulses  quickened  and  every  sense 
put  on  the  alert  by  this  clear,  dry,  bracing 
Western  atmosphere.  Out  of  the  town, 
with  its  hum  of  life,  past  the  fertile  farms 
that  hem  it  in,  across  Wood  River,  with 
its  heavily  -  timbered  banks,  where  the 
piping  quail  makes  music  all  day  long, 
and  now  we  are  on  the  rolling,  furrowed 
uplands,  where  the  pinnated  grouse  makes 


his  midsummer  and  autumn  home.  We 
see  other  game  birds  in  abundance.  It 
is  too  early  for  geese.  They  have  not 
yet  commenced  their  flight  from  the  far 
North,  but  ducks  are  here.  Every  lagoon 
shows  mallards,  green-winged  teal  or  wid- 
geon. There  are  two  species  of  plover, 
jack  snipes,  avocets  and  curlews,  besides 
a  host  of  the  smaller  limicolcE,  and  the 
naturalist  will  take  pleasure  in  studying 
the  prairie  horned  lark  upon  its  native 
heath.  Each  season  brings  new  songsters 
from  the  East.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Maryland  yellow  throat  is  found 
on  the  timber  claims  and  about  the 
orchards. 

The  sun  is  getting  higher  and  hotter. 
Its  rays  glint  the 
rich  green  of  the 
waving  corn, 
sparkle  on  the 
golden  oat  stub- 
ble and  warm 
the  sere  brown 
of  rowen  fields. 
Yellow  and 
brown  are  the 
predominant 
tints,  with  which 
the  sod  houses 
and  thatched 
stables  harmon- 
ize. Even  our 
bird,  the  chick- 
en, dresses  in  a 
sober  suit  of 
gray  that  it  may 
not  disturb  the 
autumnal  -  hued 
landscape.  The 
whole  country  is 
a  checker  board, 
with  160  -  acre 
squares,  save  where  a  section  or  two  of 
unbroken  prairie  stretches  away  from  the 
road.  But  we  miss  the  shade  that  other 
regions  afford,  and  we  miss  the  wild  flow- 
ers, the  asters  and  the  golden  rods,  for 
here  there  is  nothing  but  the  flaunting 
yellow  sunflower  to  give  brilliancy  to  the 
picture. 

High  noon  !  A  friendly  farm  house  ac- 
commodates us  with  dinner,  and  while 
the  team  is  resting  we  discuss  crops  and 
the  latest  news.  Chickens  are  reported 
as  more  common  than  usual,  and  the 
farmer  gives  us  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  prairie  sharp-tailed  grouse 
that  disappeared  from  this  region  about 
seven  years  ago.     When  the  settlers  first 
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came  to  central  and  northern  Nebraska 
the  sharp  tail  was  common  in  the  upland 
"draws."  It  was  always  shy,  excepting 
in  the  coldest  weather.  At  first  it  left  in 
Warm  weather  and  returned  in  winter ; 
but  its  comings  became  less  frequent,  and 
it  was  finally  lost  altogether  for  two  years. 
The  cold  winter  of  1885  brought  it  back 
to  civilization,  and  it  was  too  tame  to  af- 
ford sport.  It  would  roost  with  barnyard 
fowls,  and  when  disturbed  in  the  snow 
would  simply  bury  itself  in  the  fields, 
from  which  it  had  to  be  actually  kicked 
in  order  to  get  a  wing  shot.  One  man 
found  eight  sharp  tails  in  his  corn  crib 
and  kept  them  for  two  months,  but  with 
the  return  of  warm  weather  they  left  their 
barnyard  friends  and  headed  for  the 
Northwest. 

At  2  o'clock  we  are  again  under  way, 
and  a  ten-mile  ride  through  the  unending 
monotony  of  corn  fields  and  stubble  brings 
us  to  our  destination.  It  seems  strange 
that  we  should  have  driven  forty  miles 
after  chickens  and  not  have  seen  one  up- 
on the  way.  Chickens  like  the  shade,  and 
by  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  retire  to 
the  middle  of  the  corn  fields  and  rest  until 
the  sun  is  low  in  the  West,  when  they 
come  out  to  feed.  If  plowed  land  is  near 
they  will  take  a  dust  bath  in  the  warm 
loam  before  beginning  to  eat.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  about  4  in  the  afternoon 
to  surprise  a  party  of  a  dozen  prairie  fowl 
disporting  in  the  dirt,  and  scratching  and 
tossing  the  dirt  with  as  much  gusto  as 
domestic  chickens. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  the  ranch,  and 
stretch  ourselves  preparatory  to  the  three- 
hours'  tramp  that  we  will  have  before 
dark.  As  to  the  personnel  of  the  party, 
there  is  the  doctor,  the  professor,  the  cap- 
tain and  the  writer.  The  captain  operates 
a  gun  shop  as  well  as  a  gun,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  expedition.  We  are 
joined  by  "  Mac,"  the  ranchman,  and  by 
his  red  and  yellow  nondescript  cur,  which, 
as  he  informs  us,  is  a  "  dandy."  Boots  and 
coats  are  donned,  and  a  little  after  4 
o'clock  we  start  for  the  nearest  wheat 
stubble.  The  captain  says  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  chickens  in  oat  stubble,  but, 
with  all  his  experience,  he  will  change  his 
mind  before  to-morrow  night.  Down  into 
the  "  draw,"  up  the  other  side,  across  the 
pasture,  where  the  kildeer  keep  up  their 
querulous  cry,  clear  to  the  wheat  field  we 
go,  so  eager  to  get  the  first  shot  that  we 
forget  to  talk.  Even  the  dogs  seem  to 
realize  that  the  hunting  season  is  fairly 


opened,  and  with  every  call  to  "  heel " 
they  wag  their  tails  and  seem  to  say  that 
they  might  be  allowed  a  few  extra  privi- 
leges on  this  day. 

And  now  we  separate.  Mac  takes  his 
dog  and  keeps  near  the  corn.  The  cap- 
tain and  I  take  Parker  and  the  middle 
of  the  field,  while  Professor  and  Doc 
hunt  the  farther  side  with  Dude.  We 
go  slowly  and  the  dogs  range  well,  but  no 
birds.  Can  it  be  too  early  for  them  ? 
No  !  Look  at  Parker.  His  nose  is  down. 
He  stops,  turns  back  on  his  track.  He 
knows  that  the  wind  is  not  in  his  favor, 
hence  his  extraordinary  caution.  His 
tail  shakes  slowly,  then  stiffens,  and  he 
begins  to  crawl  slowly  and  stealthily  to 
the  bevy  that,  all  unsuspecting,  are  eating 
their  last  supper.  No  need  of  hurry. 
Parker  can  hold  them  until  the  word  is 
given.  Now  he  stiffens.  They  are  right 
ahead.  Little  Dude  sees  his  rival,  and, 
not  to  be  outdone,  crosses  the  field  re- 
gardless of  his  master's  whistle  and  backs 
the  older  dog  in  perfect  style. 

Whirr  !  whirr  !  whirr  !  So  sudden  and 
sharp  that  it  almost  takes  away  the 
novice's  breath.  Three  shots,  three  dead 
birds  and — that  miserable  pup  has  run 
in  and  flushed  the  whole  bunch.  It  is  re- 
load and  fire  in  a  second,  and  we  get 
good  quartering  shots,  but  in  the  excite- 
ment cannot  tell  how  many  fall.  Parker 
will  attend  to  that  part  of  the  sport. 
Away  they  sail  over  the  corn  and  Mac, 
with  his  old  muzzle  loader,  secures  a 
cripple  that,  with  drooping  tail  and  waver- 
ing flight,  was  making  after  his  compan- 
ions. They  went  clear  beyond  the  corn 
and  we  shall  probably  find  them  in  the 
next  stubble  as  we  circle  homeward.  We 
stop  and  rest,  while  Parker  noses  around 
and  finally  brings  six  young  birds. to  his 
master's  bag.  Dude,  who  has  caused  so 
much  trouble,  goes  back  to  the  doctor 
and  is  soundly  thrashed  for  his  disobedi- 
ence. It  is  the  first  whipping  of  the  sea- 
son and  its  effect  does  not  wear  off. 

On  we  go.  Mac  routs  two  or  three 
birds  near  the  corn  in  which  they  take 
refuge.  Then  Doc  and  Professor  begin  a 
fusillade  on  the  left.  Now  for  sport  ! 
The  birds  make  for  the  corn,  and  in  do- 
ing so  fly  directly  across  our  path  and 
about  thirty  yards  ahead.  They  are  mak- 
ing wonderful  time  for  chickens,  and  we 
have  to  hold  well  ahead  of  them.  Even 
Mac  and  the  red  and  yellow  dog  score 
one  from  this  flock.  The  stragglers  now 
get  up,  one  at  a  time,  and  the  pockets  of 
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our  hunting  coats  are  growing  heavy. 
Doc  and  the  professor  are  already  tired 
and  want  to  go  back  to  the  farm  house 
and  supper.  The  captain  and  I  cannot 
think  of  being  hungry  before  dark,  so  the 
three  desert  us,  and  we  circle  the  corn 
field  to  find,  just  as  we  had  expected,  the 
first  flock.  Parker  holds  them,  though 
they  are  more  restless  than  before,  and 
we  add  two  more  birds  to  the  load. 

Down  sets  the  sun,  and  twilight  comes 
on  rapidly.  The  hens  and  young  birds 
are  near  the  haystacks  or  in  the  corn,  but 
every  now  and  then  we  put  up  a  tough 
old  cock,  who,  solitary  and  malevolent, 
thinks  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  stay 
in  the  open  field  as  long  as  he  wishes. 

There  is  a  light  in  the  kitchen  as  we 
approach,  and  the  two  delinquents  are 
seated  on  the  step  indulging  in  an  in- 
jurious pre-prandial  pipe.  Of  course  they 
have  not  dressed  enough  birds  for  supper, 
nor  even  wiped  out  their  borrowed  guns. 
Oh,  no  !  They  have  come  for  sport,  and 
someone  who  is  more  accustomed  to  rough 
life  must  do  the  work.  Still  they  are  good 
fellows  and  mean  well,  and  as  they  see 
us  start  in  on  the  pile  of  birds  they  help 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  are 
willing  to  learn,  and  the  next  time  they 
go  out  they  will  not  be  found  with  smutty 
and  pitted  gun  barrels. 

Nine  o'clock  !  Rather  late  for  supper, 
but  such  a  supper  is  always  worth  waiting 
for.  Such  bread  and  butter  and  coffee  ; 
such  fried  chickens,  such  peaches,  grown 
right  on  the  place  ;  such  a  jolly  crowd  ! 
These  glorious  red-letter  days,  that  re- 
mind of  the  picnics  of  boyhood,  come  all 
too  seldom  ;  but  when  they  do  come  they 
bring  health  and  happiness  and  recollec- 
tions that  all  time  cannot  efface.  And 
after  supper  came  the  pipe  of  peace. 
Even  Dude  was  forgiven  for  the  misde- 
meanors of  the  day,  and  we  thought  that 
such  a  crowd  never  met  before.  Blankets 
in  the  haystack  made  our  bed,  and  never 
mortals  rested  better  than  we. 

"  Cap  !  Cap  !  It's  getting  light."  Old 
Cap  did  not  have  to  be  called  twice  when 
there  was  a  chance  to  shoot.  Silently  we 
dressed  and  stole  away  toward  the  cold, 
gray  East.  It  was  cloudy  and  raw.  No 
matter  how  easy  of  approach  chickens 
are  on  other  mornings,  on  such  a  morn- 
ing they  are  wild  as  hawks.  None  but 
old  cocks  will  be  feeding  in  stubble,  and 
if  the  day  be  cloudy  the  hens  and  young 
birds  will  not  leave  the  sheltering  corn  be- 
fore 8  o'clock.     We  were  almost  ashamed 


to  return  to  breakfast  without  a  single 
trophy  ;  but  it  was  a  choice  between  that 
and  starvation.  Moreover,  we  had  more 
chickens  than  we  could  eat  in  three  meals, 
so  we  did  not  need  them. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  slept  out- 
doors, Mac  did  not  feel  like  charging  us 
anything  for  accommodations,  but  he 
finally  accepted  $2  for  four  men,  two 
horses  and  two  dogs.  Even  then  his 
conscience  was  uneasy  and  he  said  that 
he  was  afraid  he  had  taken  too  much.  It 
is  just  that  way  whenever  one  stops  at  a 
Western  farm  house.  If  you  pay,  well, 
and  if  not,  well.  You  are  a  guest,  per- 
haps a  stranger,  but  you  will  be  made  to 
feel  at  home,  and  the  best  in  the  house  is 
at  your  disposal. 

The  homeward  ride  was  beneath  a 
cloudy  sky.  It  was  a  cool  day  —  just 
right  for  sport.  Every  stubble  field 
yielded  its  quota  of  birds,  and  there  were 
no  fences  to  interfere  with  'cross-country 
driving.  The  captain  sedulously  avoided 
oats,  but,  about  noon,  yielding  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  whole  party,  he  stopped  at  a 
golden  field  and  let  us  alight.  The  doctor 
was  first,  and  had  not  gone  ten  paces  be- 
fore his  gun  came  up.  There  was  a  crack 
and  he  scored  one.  Then  the  dogs  com- 
menced to  work,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
there  was  a  whole  company  of  infantry  on 
a  skirmish  drill.  In  vain  the  captain 
called  for  one  of  us  to  come  and  hold  the 
team.  We  told  him  that  oats  were  no 
good,  and  he  had  to  stay  still  and  watch 
the  fun. 

At  4  o'clock  we  got  back  to  town 
with  ninety-seven  birds,  and  we  must  have 
disposed  of  at  least  a  dozen  chickens  at 
Mac's  ranch.  We  were  tired  and  hungry, 
but  we  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
ready  to  start  out  in  the  morning,  if  it 
were  possible,  for  another  hunt. 

Now,  just  such  shooting  can  be  ob- 
tained anywhere  in  Nebraska,  east  of 
North  Platte,  within  ten  miles  of  either 
of  three  lines  that  cross  the  State.  Pin- 
nated grouse  are  on  the  increase.  While 
immense  numbers  are  shipped  to  the 
Omaha  and  Chicago  markets,  pot  hunt- 
ing is  not  practiced  in  the  rural  districts. 
Hunting  for  market  does  not  begin  be- 
fore the  middle  of  September.  Young 
birds  are  too  tender  to  stand  long  ship- 
ments in  warm  weather  and  old  birds  are 
too  tough  to  bring  a  good  price.  So  for 
a  month  the  sportsman  can  have  every- 
thing his  own  way.  Five  miles  from  the 
railroad    will    give    him    good    shooting, 
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though  the  farmers  near  the  larger  towns 
discourage  trespassing  on  account  of  the 
clanger  of  fires. 

Late  in  the  autumn  and  early  in  the 
winter,  after  the  flocks  are  separated, 
pinnated  grouse  are  to  be  found  about 
corn  shucks,  and  to  these  and  to  hay- 
stacks they  fly  for  shelter  from  blizzards 
and  snowstorms.  But,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances and  settled  cold  sets  in,  they  be- 
come very  wild  and  the  shooting  sea- 
son practically  ends  with  Thanksgiving. 
From  that  time  until  the  breeding  season 


they  pick  up  a  scanty  living,  and  when 
they  pair  and  again  seek  the  meadows 
and  underbrush  of  the  islands  they  are  in 
very  poor  condition. 

Other  species  of  grouse  can  be  more 
easily  domesticated  and  are  better  able 
to  endure  confinement.  The  pinnated 
grouse  wants  to  be  near  man,  and  yet  it 
requires  absolute  freedom.  These  traits 
make  it  a  splendid  game  bird  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  easiest  to  hunt,  and, 
unlike  most  of  our  game,  it  seems  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  extermination. 


"the  pipe  of  peace." 


When  oft  the  sails  hang  useless  in  the  air, 
But  idly  shaken  by  the  long  ground  swell, 
W  And  white  clouds  drift  across  the  heaven  fair, 
jjjal  W        Ah  !   then,  my  pipe,  I  love  thy  fragrance  well. 

But  more  than  this,  when,  on  a  summer  night, 

As  perfumed  zephyrs  softly  kiss  the  trees, 
Upon  my  back  I  lie  in  half  moonlight 

And  hear  sweet  music  wafted  on  the  breeze, 
Or  gentle  rustlings,  sighing  of  the  wind 

Through  foliage  thick  with  leaves  and  flowers  of 
June, 
Or  murmuring  through  the  vines  and  trees  entwined, 
A  far-off,  dreamy,  melancholy  tune, — 
Ah  !  then  I  love  to  lie  in  solitude 
And  watch  thy  curling  smoke  in  peaceful  mood. 

W.  M.   H. 
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Subtle  :  Has  he  bit  ?     Has  he  bit  ? 

Face:  And  swallowed,  too,  my   Subtle.     I    have  given 
him  line,  and  now  he  plays  i'  faith. 
Subtle :  And  shall  we  twitch  him  ? 
Face  :  Through  both  the  gills. 
— Ben.  Jonson,  "  The  Alchemist"  1611,  Act  II. ,  Scene  I. 


HERE  are  fisher- 
men who  do  not 
like  salt  -  water 
fishing,  there  are 
those  who  are  not 
fond  of  casting 
their  line  in  fresh 
water,  there  are 
rodsters  who  fol- 
low both,  and 
there  are  men 
who  care  nothing 
about  either 
branch  of  the  pis- 
catorial pursuit. 
The  fisherman 
who  finds  pleas- 
ure in  both  fresh 
and  salt  water  is  a  wise  man,  for  with  rod 
and  reel  in  any  water,  salt  or  fresh,  deep 
or  shallow,  in  pursuit  of  fish  large  or 
small,  there  is  a  healthful  pleasure  that, 
in  the  angler's  opinion,  no  other  sport 
can  give. 

The  fresh-water  fisherman  will  say  of 
ocean  fishing :  "  I  would  rather  wade  a 
pleasant  stream  or  fish  a  woodland  lake 
or  river  all  day  and  catch  nothing  than 
sit  in  a  filthy  boat  on  the  ocean  in  the 
sun  and  kill  a  thousand  fish  ;  "  and  he  of 
the  salt-water  sport  is  heard  in  reply  :  "  I 
see  no  sport  walking  all  day  to  take  a 
fingerling  or  two  when  I  can  sit  in  one 
place  and  catch  all  the  fish  I  want." 

And  now  I  ask  what  matters  it  if  the 
fish  be  but  fingerlings  if  the  angler  be 
gentle  and  his  tackle  be  in  size  and 
weight  to  correspond  ?  There  is  but  a 
simple  rule  to  follow  in  order  to  derive 
pleasure  with  the  rod  and  reel  in  every 
one  of  its  uses ;  the  smaller  the  fish  the 
lighter  the  tackle.  An  eight-inch  fonti- 
nalis  on  a  four-ounce  rod  will  afford  just 
as  much  pleasurable  excitement  as  will 
a  hundred-pound  tarpon  on  a  heavy  pole. 
Nor  is  the  pleasure  restricted  to  the 
taking  of  a  fingerling  or  two.  There  are 
other  things — ah,  so  many  to  the  genuine 
angler  ! — to  enjoy  along  the  stream  or  on 


the  lake  and  river.  If  we  went  afield  for 
fish  alone  we  could  do  better  in  the 
market. 

And  there  is  no  need  when  we  seek  the 
salt  -  water  species  of  sitting  in  a  filthy 
boat  on  the  ocean  in  the  sun.  Salt- 
water fishing,  if  practiced  aright,  is  a 
charming  and  chivalrous  sport,  though 
it  may  not  be  as  gentle  as  general  fresh- 
water angling.  There  are  many  ways 
practiced  that  are  enjoyable  and  many 
that  are  disgusting  ;  principally  those  two 
vulgar  methods  known  as  hand-line  and 
brass-band  steamboat  fishing.  The  latter, 
a  filthy  pursuit,  has  been  the  main  means  of 
calling  forth  the  general  abuse  against 
salt-water  fishing. 

The  fishing  in  New  York's  immediate 
neighborhood  is  not  great  or  varied,  nor 
is  there  to  be  found  the  wild  coast 
scenery  associated  with  resorts  farther 
North  and  East ;  but  Staten  Island  shores 
and  the  New  Jersey  coast  yield  their  own 
delights  and  sport,  too,  in  abundance.  Of 
course  to  the  "complete  angler  "  there  is 
no  fish  so  worthy  attention  as  the  striped 
bass.  But  other  excellent  species  are 
caught,  though  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  eel,  the  tomcod  and  small  flounder 
are  always  to  be  taken,  but  they  are  the 
game  of  the  small  boy  and  the  poor  man 
who  fishes  for  food.  The  tomcod  may 
be  caught  from  almost  any  dock.  He 
loves  sand  worms,  but  will  nibble  at  any 
bait.  The  little  flounder  is  most  plentiful 
in  the  East  River,  and  is  caught  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  water  at  flood 
tide  ;  bait,  soft  clams  and  sand  worms. 
The  tackle  for  both  flounder  and  tomcod 
should  be  of  the  lightest  order.  Boys  and 
poor  men  fish  with  hand  lines,  but  the 
genuine  angler  is  expected  to  use  both 
rod  and  reel  in  all  kinds  of  fishing  and  in 
all  waters  ;  and,  mind  you,  one  hook, 
lest  you  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
vulgar  Cockney  sport. 

Nice  bass  are  often  taken  even  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  on  both  the 
rivers  which  surround  New  York,  but  in 
August  and  September  and  right  through 
the  fall  months — the  proper  bass  season 
— the  greatest  sport  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  best  bait  for  striped  bass  is,  first,  the 
white  sand  worm,  then  the  large  red  sand 
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worm.  They  are  greedy  fish,  however, 
and  often  love  shedder  crab,  shedder  lob- 
ster and  shrimps. 

The  rocks  in  the  North  River  from 
108th  street  up  are  a  noted  striped  bass 
resort  ;  best  time,  slack  water,  first  of  the 
flood  and  last  of  the  ebb.  Boats  may  be 
used  if  you  do  not  care  to  fish  from  the 
rocks.  Bait,  boats,  tackle,  food  and  valu- 
able information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
fishing  grounds,  located  near  No.  337 
Tenth  avenue,  No.  403  West  Fiftieth 
street,  foot  of  West  108th  street,  foot  of 
West  126th  street,  foot  of  West  i52d  street 
and  foot  of  West  154th  street.  Malley's 
Rock,  reached  from  the  foot  of  108th 
street,  and  Kerrigan's  Rock,  near  118th 
street,  are  two  noted  spots. 

Old  Split  Rock,  about  150  yards  above 
126th  street,  fifty  feet  from  the  shore,  is 
an  old-time  favorite  first-of-the-ebb-tide 
bass  location.  Other  famous  striped  bass 
spots  along  the  North  River  are  the  rocks 
just  above  the  railroad  cut  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, two  miles  above  15  2d  street ;  the 
seed  oyster  beds  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek, 
and  at  Riverdale,  two  miles  above. 

The  Harlem  River  and  the  waters 
about  King's  Bridge  and  Macomb's  Dam 
Bridge  were  productive  of  striped  bass  at 
one  time,  but  have  long  since  failed  to 
yield  a  fair  creel.  Eels  are  still  abundant 
at  these  places,  but  who  cares  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  these  too-affection- 
ate bait  eaters  ?  They  are  all  very  well 
in  the  frying  pan. 

In  the  East  River  excellent  grounds 
are  at  Hell  Gate,  where  a  great  deal  of 
trolling  is  done.  The  best  time  in  the 
East  River,  particularly  for  still  fishing,  is 
flood  tide.  Hallett's  Cove,  on  the  Astoria 
shore  ;  Mill  Rock  Reef,  below  Ward's  Is- 
land ;  Big  Hell  Gate,  Little  Hell  Gate,  be- 
tween Ward's  and  Randall's  islands  ;  the 
Harlem  Kills  north  of  Randall's  Island 
and  all  about  the  Coffin  Rock  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ground  or  Sunken  Meadow  are  the 
favorite  places  for  the  troll.  Boats, 
tackle,  bait  and  fish  stores  may  be  secured 
at  No.  1688  Avenue  A,  the  foot  of  East 
Ninety-second  street,  foot  of  East  110th 
street,  foot  of  East  121st  street,  foot  of 
East  124th  street,  Third  avenue  bridge 
over  the  Harlem  River,  and  at  the  foot  of 
East  138th  street.  Little  Hell  Gate  is  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  East 
121st  street,  and  both  Little  and  Big  Hell 
Gates  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  110th 
street.  The  Harlem  Kills  and  the  Sunken 
Meadows  are  less  than  a  mile  from  121st 


street.  These  and  the  Middle  Ground 
may  also  be  reached  easily  from  the  foot 
of  125th  street.  Ferry  Point,  at  the  mouth 
of  Westchester  Creek  ;  the  mouth  of  the 
Bronx  River,  two  fine  striped  bass  local- 
ities, and  the  Middle  Ground  spots  are 
within  easy  rowing  distance  from  the  foot 
of  138th  street,  Old  Port  Morris.  The 
well-known  grounds  at  Riker's  Island  and 
North  and  South  Brother  are  opposite. 

The  most  noted  salt  -  water  fishing 
grounds  are  reached  from  Staten  Island's 
shores.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
dozens  of  great  fish  baskets  on  the  even- 
ing ferryboats  plying  between  New  York 
and  the  island  filled  to  their  brim  with 
the  weakfish,  striped  bass  and  the  flounder 
that  have  all  been  taken  in  a  half  day's 
pleasurable  labor  with  rod  and  reel.  The 
striped  bass  is  a  great  favorite,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Staten  Island  fishermen 
give  greater  attention  to  the  more  plenti- 
ful weakfish.  The  bass  arrive  in  small 
numbers  in  late  April,  May  and  June,  but, 
as  in  other  waters,  the  true  season  for  re- 
munerative fishing  is  in  the  fall,  the  favor- 
ite months  being  September  and  October. 
Both  trolling  and  still  fishing  are  practiced, 
the  latter  method,  which  is  the  more 
popular  and  sportsmanlike,  in  from  two 
to  twelve  feet  of  water  on  the  last  of  the 
ebb  tide  and  first  quarter  of  the  flood,  al- 
lowing altogether  a  trifle  over  six  hours' 
fishing.  Weakfish  favor  shedder  crab  as 
bait  and  are  taken  in  the  same  condition 
of  water  as  the  bass.  They  arrive  later 
than  the  bass,  and  the  kingfish  comes 
later  still,  say  August  1.  This  beauty 
likes  shedder  crab  and  shrimp  as  bait. 

Bluefish  are  caught  after  May  15  by 
trolling,  and  again  by  fishing  the  same  as 
for  weakfish,  only  with  a  change  in  the 
hooks,  which  should  be  tied  on  gimp  in- 
stead of  gut  snells.  Flounders,  eels  and 
plaice  are  taken  in  abundance  all  along 
the  island's  shores  on  all  kinds  of  bait, 
and  more  rarely  the  drum,  sheepshead 
and  blackfish  are  taken,  together  with 
the  abundant  and  obnoxious  toadfish, 
sea  robin  and  dogfish  shark.  The  sea 
robin,  generally  considered  a  good  -  for- 
nothing  bait  eater,  is  a  fair  pan  fish,  and 
is  eaten  by  many  with  great  relish.  The 
north  shore  of  the  island  had  at  one  time 
many  a  noted  fishing  spot,  but  now,  owing 
to  the  presence  in  the  water  of  such  nasty 
fish-killing  compounds  as  waste  petroleum 
and  sludge  acid,  there  is  no  fishing  to 
speak  of  to  any  extent.  The  Arthur 
Kull,  at   Buckwheat  Island,  and  Newark 
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Bay  sometimes  afford  fair  striped  bass 
fishing,  but  not  sufficient  to  compare  with 
other  resorts  reached  from  the  island. 

The  Staten  Island  Sound,  lying  below 
Elizabethport,  and  separating  the  island 
from  the  Jersey  shore,  has  many  quiet 
little  nooks  where  fish  may  be  taken,  and 
where  the  family  angler — he  with  whom 
the  mother,  wife  and  children  are  wel- 
come— is  pleased  to  go.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Staten  Island  Sound  is  the 
absence  of  the  city  crowd  so  prevalent  at 
the  more  remunerative  resorts  along  the 
eastern  and  southern  shores.  For  he  who 
is  not  particular  about  the  weight  of  his 
catch  and  who  likes  a  change  from  city 
life  the  surrounding  shores  afford  many 
pleasant  spots.  A  good  wholesome  din- 
ner may  be  had  at  any  of  the  several 
pretty  country  homes,  and  row  and  sail 
boats,  large,  dry,  clean  and  cushioned, 
may  be  engaged  near  by. 

With  a  little  care,  however,  one  may 
find  ease  and  quiet  on  the  eastern  shore, 
too,  where  the  great  catches  of  fish  are 
made.  In  the  first  place  let  me  advise 
you,  reader,  to  avoid  the  "  fishermen's 
taverns"  on  the  beaches.  They  are  filthy, 
low-lived,  noisy,  drunkards'  resorts.  No 
angler  objects  to  mingle  with  humble  life, 
but  he  finds  no  place  where  blatant  vul- 
garity prevails.  Seek  you  some  lowly 
countryman's  door  or  engage  quarters  at 
some  village  inn.  The  nearest  resort  of 
any  consequence  on  the  eastern  shore  is 
Elm -Tree  Beacon  and  Cedar  Grove  Beach. 
You  should  leave  the  cars  at  New  Dorp 
and  proceed  to  the  beach,  where  you  may 
rent  a  boat  of  the  keeper  of  the  Elm  Tree 
Light,  who  will  give  you  all  necessary 
information.  The  Great  Kills,  reached 
from  Gifford  station,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  resorts,  but  the  accommodations  are 
shocking  unless  one  finds  lodgings  at 
some  village  home.  The  beach  taverns 
where  the  boats  are  hired  are  not  fit  to 
house  a  decent  dog.  You  are  expected 
to  sleep  on  wooden  cots  with  sheet-iron 
mattresses,  and  cover  yourself  with  but  a 
greasy  quilt  that  has  done  service  since 
the  war.  Eltingville,  not  far  from  Gifford 
station,  is  the  prettiest  and  cleanest  spot 
on  the  island.  There  is  excellent  fishing 
here,  and  one  may  easily  visit  the  Great 
Kills  by  a  row  of  twenty  minutes.  Other 
resorts  are  reached  from  Annadale,  Hu- 
guenot, Richmond  Valley  and  Prince's 
Bay. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  New 
Jersey's  coast,  first  mentioning  Barnegat 


Bay.  The  best  fishing  on  Barnegat  is  to 
be  found  north  of  Tom's  River,  seven  or 
eight  miles  south  of  Bay  Head,  and  the. 
very  best  results  are  obtained  at  Little- 
Egg  Harbor,  Beach  Haven  and  near  the 
lighthouse  at  Forked  River.  Other  re- 
sorts frequented  by  expert  fishermen  and 
reached  from  Jersey's  coast  are  accessi- 
ble from  Perth  Amboy.  Raritan  Bay,  Ra- 
ritan  River  and  the  Staten  Island  Sound 
are  near  by.  Here  the  famous  weak- 
fish  grounds  on  the  oyster  beds  of  Ra- 
ritan and  Prince's  bays  are  to  be  en- 
joyed. Buoy  No.  10,  around  the  point 
of  Staten  Island,  is  a  noted  spot,  and 
nearer  shore,  a  mile  or  so  in  Prince's  Bay, 
is  another.  A  well-known  porgie  and 
weakfish  ground  is  about  the  Prince's 
Bay  Light,  and  the  snap  mackerel  or  sum- 
mer bluefish  is  not  altogether  a  stranger 
hereabout,  especially  when  the  tide  is 
running  smartly.  A  little  above  the 
drawbridge  in  the  Raritan  River  is  fre- 
quented by  the  heroic  striped  bass. 
Boynton  Beach,  reached  from  Seawaren 
or  Woodbridge  stations,  and  Cheesequake 
Creek,  reached  from  Morgan  station,  are 
two  other  greatly  favored  localities. 
Striped  bass,  kingfish,  weakfish  and 
the  less-sought-after  fishes  are  taken  at 
both  places.  There  are  times  when  the 
bass  run  up  Cheesequake  Creek  in  im- 
mense schools,  and  then  even  the  most 
inexperienced  tyro  can  hook,  if  not  land, 
the  silver-like  beauties.  The  hollow  in 
the  first  bend  above  the  inn  close  to  the 
shore,  the  "deep  hole  "at  the  mouth  of 
Stump  Creek  and  under  the  railroad, 
bridge  are  old-time  spots  where  many 
and  many  a  bass  has  been  creeled  by 
some  of  the  best-known  anglers.  King- 
fish  and  weakfish  are  caught  in  the  jet- 
ties at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

Matawan Creek  and  "the  bay,"  reached 
from  Keyport  ;  the  Navesink  or  North 
Shrewsbury  River,  reached  from  Red 
Bank,  and  several  localities  reached  from 
Fair  Haven,  Port  Monmouth,  Atlantic 
Highlands,  Sandy  Hook,  Long  Branch, 
Asbury  Park  and  Oceanic,  are  all  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  fishing.  The  bend 
just  below  Oceanic  is  a  royal  summer 
bluefish  ground.  Above  Long  Branch, 
Sandy  Hook,  Key  East  and  Ocean  Beach 
excellent  surf  fishing  for  striped  bass  may 
be  enjoyed. 

Boats  may  be  rented  at  all  the  resorts 
at  $i  per  day,  shrimp  bait  included,  and 
the  boatkeepers  also  furnish  tackle,  such 
as  it  is. 


WIMBLEDON 


BY  T.  C.   FRANCIS. 


IMBLEDON,  the 
erewhile  chosen 
autumn  home  of 
England's  c  i  t  i- 
zen  soldiers, 
what  memories 
thy  name  evokes! 
But  yesterday 
the  rumble  of 
artillery, the 
crack  of  count- 
less rifles  and  the 
tramp  of  armed 
hosts  filled  the 
summer  air,  and 
now  I  tramp  thy 
solitary  and  deserted  dells  !  Spangled 
with  the  glittering  icicle  are  the  thousand 
fronds  of  thy  lovely  ferns  ;  sobered  into 
sorrel  is  the  crimson  purple  of  thy  heather, 
and  naught  disturbs  the  solemn  silence  but 
the  chattering  magpie.  The  spirit-stirring 
song  and  sounds  of  revelry  by  night  are 
but  a  memory.  Thy  camp  fires  have  for 
the  last  time  lit  up  with  flickering  weird- 
ness  the  wild  sword  dance  of  the  Lon- 
don Scottish  ;  the  last  picket  has  escorted 
thy  fair  visitors  to  "  the  Cottage  ;  "  the 
last  echoes  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  have 
died  away  and  now, 

The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face, 
The  slow  worm   creeps  and  the  thin  weasel 

there 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  field. 

The  ping  of  the  bullet  will  be  heard 
no  more  ;  the  broad  ensign  of  St.  George 
will  never  again  flutter  in  the  morning 
breeze,  high  above  the  mists  rolling  up 
from  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  nor  flap 
idly  in  the  gloaming  ;  but  their  memories 
will  be  cherished,  and  the  effects  of  their 
user  by  the  volunteer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  will 
roll  on  through  the  centuries. 

Well  I  remember  the  apprehension  which 
gave  rise  to  the  volunteer  movement, 
and  as  well  do  I  remember  the  antecedent 
lethargy  ;  the  natural  reaction  from  the 
apparently  interminable  Continental  wars 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had 
ended  with  Waterloo  and  the  captivity  of 
their  proximate  originator  in  St.  Helena. 
As  decade  after  decade  removed  further 
and    further     backward    those     thrilling 


events  and  emancipated  the  rising  gener- 
ations from  their  emotions,  so  decade  by 
decade  piled  up  the  stores  of  material 
wealth  and  widened  the  sphere  of  British 
occupation  till  it  had  girdled  the  earth, 
and  science  aided  by  her  wonderful 
achievements  the  accumulation  of  indus- 
trial profits  before  undreamed  of.  It  did 
appear  to  some  as  though  "  Albert  the 
Good," 

Far-sighted  summoner  of  war  and  waste, 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace, 

had,  in  the  exhibition  of  185 1,  inaugu- 
rated a  millennium.  There  were  other 
some,  however,  who  viewed  this  material 
wealth  with  grave  apprehension  ;  who 
thought  that  the  reign  of  mammon  had 
obliterated  all  patriotism  and  smothered 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  the  instincts  of  two 
thousand  years.  The  Chartist  riots  of 
1848  were  a  protest  founded  on  this  as- 
sumption, and  many  a  man  with  wide 
means  of  judgment  shared  the  apprehen- 
sion. It  embittered  the  early  years  of 
Charles  Kingsley  and  inspired  the  activ- 
ity of  Professor  Maurice.  Then  came  the 
Crimean  war,  and  Britain  awoke,  as  the 
poet  laureate  sang 

To  the  higher  aims 
Of  a  land  that   has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of 

gold 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and 

shame. 

The  awakening  had  scarce  subsided  ere 
the  Indian  mutiny  stirred  to  the  profound- 
est  depths  the  still  languid  pulse  of  the 
nation.  It  needed  only  the  insolence 
bred  of  forgetfulness  of  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure coterie  of  foreign  officers  to  rouse 
to  full  activity  the  dormant  passion  of  the 
race,  and  at  a  bound  the  nation  became 
a  camp.  From  bench  and  bar,  from 
the  senate  and  the  school,  from  the 
studio  and  the  mart,  from  the  bank  and 
from  the  dock,  gentle  and  simple,  lord 
and  laborer  poured  to  the  national  stand- 
ard in  multitudinous  throngs.  The  yeo- 
man of  Huntingdon  forgot  his  fox  hunt- 
ing in  his  zeal  to  become  efficient  in  the 
broadsword  exercise  ;  the  artist  forgot 
his  easel  or  relegated  its  importance  be- 
low that  of  the  platoon  drill  ;  mine 
host  of  the  Falcon,  fat  of  substance 
and   rubicund    of    face,    girded    his    Fal- 
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staffian  stomach  with 
the  belt  of  Robin 
Hood  ;  the  very  priest 
forgot  his  cassock  and 
gripped  the  sword  of 
St.  Peter,  lest  perad- 
venture  it  might  be 
lacking  when  the  inso- 
lent servant  reviled. 

By  a  thousand  little 
streamlets,  by  almost 
individual  effort,  this 
perfectly  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  na- 
tion began.  Here  a 
few  earnest  citizens 
hiring  a  coach,  as  was 
the  case  within  my  own 
observation  and  par- 
ticipation, going  out 
three  miles  into  the 
country  to  chalk  pits 
to  shoot — so  great  was 
their  impatience  to 
have  butts  they  could 
not  wait  for  them  to  be 
thrown  up,  but  must 
needs  go  to  the 
ready-made  walls  of  a 
•quarry  ;  there  a  troop 
of  horsemen,  here  a 
band  of  workmen,  com- 
panions in  the  toil  of 
a  printing  office  ;  there 
a  band  of  students 
.scarce  free  from  par- 
ental control,  yet  all 
animated  by  the  soul- 
stirring  epoch.  There 
had  come  a  time  which, 
as  the  much  reviled 
.and  more  misunder- 
stood Tom  Payne  says, 
"tries  the  souls  of 
men,"  and  ere  that  year 
bad  passed  —  by  the 
midsummer  of  i860 — 
thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  citizen  sol- 
diers passed  before  the 
Queen  beneath  the 
shadow  of  A  p  s  1  e  y 
House,  wherein  till  re- 
cently had  dwelt  the 
"  Iron  Duke  "  (Wel- 
lington), who 

Walked  the  path  of  duty 
To  the  path  of  glory, 
-and  who  had,  ere   his 
death,  called   to   deaf 
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ears  in  vain  that  "  their  cannon  mouldered 
on  the  outer  walls." 

The  foreign  observer,  sent  by  his  Gov- 
ernment to  this  strange  sight,  sneered 
at  these  belted  buttermen,  as  is  his  wont ; 
but  John  Bull  and  his  island  are,  like 
America,  difficult  to  be  understanded  by 
foreign  critics.  They  do  not  look  suffi- 
ciently to  the  inherent  instincts  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  the  latent  strength 
which  only  real  occasion  (like  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Southern  States,  for  in- 
stance) will  always  bring  out.  They  do 
not  sound  the  depths  of  its  inexhaustible 
profusion.  The  springs  of  our  national 
life  lie  deep,  but  by  that  very  reason 
when  they  are  touched  they  well  up 
with  the  greater  momentum.  Great 
events  make  great  men  has  been  tritely 
written,  but  great  men  must  be  bred  in 
the  stock  and  have  in  their  blood  the 
latent  possibilities  or  the  philosophy  of 
the  proverb  is  lost,  and  one  of  the  deep 
springs  of  the  national  life  had  been  ap- 
parently touched  by  the  volunteer  move- 
ment of  1859.  It  found  us  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  but  it  was  not  long  in  trans- 
forming us  into  a  nation  of  sharpshooters. 

Britain  had  for  too  many  generations 
been  accustomed  to  throw  off  the  apron 
and  clutch  the  crossbow  and  the  halberd 
to  find  the  rifle  strange.  The  only  real 
question  was  would  the  movement  be 
effervescent  and  ephemeral,  born  of    an 


impulse  and  die  with  the  removal  of  the 
occasion.  That  question  was  answered 
with  no  unerring  voice  —  the  period  of 
novelty  passed  into  the  period  of  experi- 
ence and  still  the  roll  of  the  citizen  sol- 
dier year  by  year  increased;  nay,  more,  the 
movement  took  an  unexpectedly  welcome 
turn  —  it  struck  root  downward,  strong 
and  deep,  from  the  leisured  burgher, 
the  safety  of  whose  stores  might  inspire 
him,  into  the  artisan  class,  and  "the  ap- 
prentice boys  "  became  again,  as  they  had 
been  through  all  early  historic  times,  a 
military  factor.  It  struck  laterally,  too,  for 
it  passed  across  from  sire  to  son  without 
diminution  of  interest,  as  it  was  needful 
it  should,  seeing  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
movement  entirely  independent  of  the 
Government  or  the  public  coffers.  So  vol- 
untary was  it  indeed  that  every  member 
of  the  vast  army  could  then,  and  can  still, 
resign  his  duties  at  will,  and  similar  as  it 
is  in  many  respects  to  the  National  Guard 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  it  dif- 
fers from  them  in  this  respect — their  ser- 
vice is  for  a  term  of  years  certain,  the 
volunteers  of  Great  Britain  are  soldiers  at 
will,  pure  and  simple.  So  far  indeed  from 
its  momentum  being  governmental,  it  is- 
perfectly  clear  that  in  its  first  years,, 
though  tolerated,  even  petted,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  good  words,  it  was  not  supported 
by  the  central  authority  ;  it  might,  it  was- 
thought,  probably    provide    in   a   certain 
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undefined  way  a  fair  number  of  men 
who  knew  the  butt  end  of  a  gun  from  the 
muzzle,  or  even  a  few  sharpshooters  ;  it 
was  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  with 
benevolent  toleration  ;  that  was  all.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  dogged  obstinacy  of 
the  race  that,  not  by  means  of,  but  in  spite 
of,  official  patronage  it  thrived  and  devel- 
oped. 

The  one  thing  which  saved  it  from 
stagnation  and  village  coteries  and  from 
degenerating  into  a  series  of  excuses  for 
convivial  evenings,  like  the  shooting  club 
of  the  Robin  Hood  or  Schiitzen  Park 
•order,  was  "Wimbledon;"  that,  from  the 
first,  was  the  home  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  and  it  became  the  centre  of 
the  system,  the  point  of  segregation  round 
which  the  national  atoms  gathered  in 
groups.  It  was  on  this  field  that  that  love 
for  perfection  and  those  healthy  rivalries 
between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
different  arms  of  the  service  and  different 
grades  could  be  indulged  in.  It  was  here 
that  the  Bohemianism  of  the  British  na- 
tion, which  dearly  loves  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  a  camp  out,  could  be  satisfied, 
.and  there  the  social  and  professional  dif- 
ferences which,  in  our  artificial  state  of 
modern  society,  must  of  necessity  exist, 
could  for  a  time  each  year  lose  their  sig- 
nificance in  a  common  object  and  a  com- 
mon aspiration.  There  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  England  could  meet  upon  the  plane 


of  pure  patriotism.  There  Northumber- 
land could,  in  the  public  eye,  win  laurels 
from  its  ancient  foemen  over  the  border. 
There  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire 
could  continue  through  years  the  contest 
for  supremacy.  There  the  crack  shots  of 
our  Canadian  provinces,  and  even  occa- 
sionally the  "  straight  from  the  shoulder 
shooters  "  of  the  United  States,  could  test 
the  skill  acquired  in  one  country  by  the 
standard  of  the  other  and  pluck  fresh 
honors  from  the  rifle's  mouth.  There  the 
regular  forces  of  the  Crown,  men  who  had 
looked  into  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  foes 
in  the  torrid  swamps  of  Ashantee  and  the 
hill  forts  of  the  Northwest  Indian  fron- 
tier, men  who  had  pitted  their  lives,  man 
for  man,  in  deadly  rifle  duel  with  the 
Boers  of  South  Africa,  or  owed  them  to 
the  steadiness  of  one  shot  in  the  rock- 
hewn  wildernesses  of  Upper  Egypt,  could 
test  their  marksmanship  with  the  civil- 
ian, whose  utmost  slaughter  had  been  the 
deer  of  his  beloved  Highlands.  There 
the  students  of  the  ancient  universities 
and  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools, 
ever  ready  for  the  fray,  could  early  fit 
themselves  for  participation  in  the  more 
serious  contest  of  their  budding  man- 
hood. There  could  come  the  inventor 
with  his  progressive  steps  in  the  ladder 
of  accomplished  facts,  reaching  in  thirty 
years  from  the  muzzle-loading  Enfield  to 
the  magazine  rifle  and  smokeless  powder. 
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and  there  he  would  get  the  sympathetic 
ear  and  quick  eye  of  practiced  and  shrewd 
men  of  the  world  when  often  official  rec- 
ognition had  been  sought  in  vain. 

It  may  be  said  that  is  all  very  true  in  a 
certain  way,  but  the  real  fact  is  that  it 
was  the  happy  selection  of  Wimbledon  as 
the  particular  site  of  the  great  annual 
camp  gathering  of  marksmen  which  gave 
it  its  first  popularity  and  the  volunteer 
cause  its  impetus.  Well,  I  should  not 
labor  to  deny  the  modicum  of  truth  in 
that  statement,  for  the  position  from 
artistic,  social  and  historical  points  of 
view  is  equally  unparalleled.  One  of  the 
brightest  jewels  on  London's  outer  robe, 
it  shines  supreme  even  in  the  great  con- 
stellation of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Rich- 
mond Park  and  Roehampton,  Putney 
Heath  and  Barnes  Common,  Hampton 
Court  and  Hurlingham  lie  round  and 
about  it  on  every  side,  yet  these  are  but 
the  setting  of  which  Wimbledon  is  the 
bright  particular  gem. 

Who  that  has  felt  the  fan  of  its  crisp 
air  wafted  in  from  the  sea  ;  who  that  has 
seen  the  roseate  hue  of  morn  break 
through  the  misty  East  and  gild  its  pur- 
ple-heathered  crest ;  who  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  floating  clouds  of  a  glorious 
autumn  day  as  they  lazily  sailed  across 
the  blue  vault,  or  watched  the  full  glory 


of  the  moon  casting  its  broad  shadows 
over  the  vale  of  Kingston,  blackening  the 
depths  of  the  olive  gorse  and  silvering  the 
quivering  ferns  ;  who  that  has  listened  as 
the  nightingales  have  poured  out  their 
songs,  copse  answering  copse,  far  into  the 
silent  night,  and  seen  the  night-jar  rise 
from  his  fern  bed  ;  who  that,  in  the  long 
and  silent  vigils,  has  watched  the  gath- 
ering gloom  of  massive  cloud  banks  over 
Combe  Wood,  and  seen  the  lightning  flash 
among  the  silver  birches  of  its  hill  sides, 
could  have  the  heart  to  deny  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  its  sylvan  beauties  ?  And  all 
this  at  the  very  city  gate,  near,  very  near, 
the  centre  of  the  great  Babylon,  with  its 
pleasures  and  social  advantages,  yet  far 
enough  removed  from  it,  and  so  sur- 
rounded as  to  be  practically  in  a  wilder- 
ness ;  at  the  very  door  of  its  railway 
routes,  yet  far  from  their  actual  pres- 
ence ;  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  higher 
than  neighboring  heights,  the  very  crown 
of  the  watershed,  yet  sufficiently  flat  to 
present  no  obstacle  to  the  longest  prac- 
ticable range  or  to  the  most  portly  form  ! 
Nor  are  its  historical  associations  one 
whit  less  varied,  and  in  an  old  country 
like  this  historical  associations  tell  for 
more  perhaps  than  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  recognize.  It  keeps  the  ideal 
hiffh  when  the  memories  of  the  noble  and 
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the  good  are  cherished.  Who  can  doubt 
but  that  France  is  distinctly  the  richer  by 
the  possession  of  its  Joan  of  Arc  and  of 
Palissy  the  potter  ;  that  Switzerland  is 
richer  by  the  possession  of  its  legendary 
William  Tell,  or  that  America  is  not  dis- 
tinctly richer  by  the  possession  and  in- 
heritance of  the  historical  careers,  glorified 
though  they  may  be  by  the  glamour  with 
which  distance  enriches  alike  the  career 
and  the  landscape,  of  George  Washington, 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son and  of  John  Brown  ?  The  scenes  in 
which  they  worked  and  for  which  they 
gave  their  lives  inspire  a  nation.  What 
American  worthy  of  the  name  that  has 
stood  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  has  not 
felt  this  powerful  influence  ?  Cold  must 
the  heart  be  and  void  of  emotion  that 
thrills  not  at  such  memories. 

And  so  leaning  on  my  rifle  on  the  hill 
side  of  Wimbledon  I  have  loved  to  trace 
in  the  circular  earthwork  round  me  (of 
which  the  unlettered  hind  has  preserved 
a  tradition  these  eighteen  hundred  years) 
and  know  that  long  ages  ago  there  were 
men  in  this  land  of  ours  who  knew  how  to 
love  its  fair  prospects  and  how  to  defend 
them  too.  I  see  the  swarthy  Britons  pour 
down  the  hill  with  a  courage  which  Julius 
Caesar  could  not  but  admire  and  a  despera- 
tion born  of  strong  affection,  and  hurl 
themselves  against  the  mailed  cohorts  of 
all-mighty  and  all-conquering  Rome,  whose 
eagles  ere  night  were  mounted  on  these 
ramparts  of  the  conquered,  performing 
deeds  which  were  to  linger  in  the  country 
side  through  all  the  centuries,  unwritten 
but  undying.  I  turn  my  gaze  on  to  the 
hither  side  of  the  valley  and  there  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  the  clash 
of  arms  rings  out.  The  Roman  has  gone 
to  defend  his  own  against  the  hordes 
swarming  in  from  the  North  and  England 
is  getting  hammered  into  a  nation  ;  and  I 
see  Claubin,  the  King  of  Wessex,  fighting 
here  to  the  death  Ethelbright,  the  King 
of  Kent,  and,  to  the  great  good  of  the 
country,  defeating  him. 

I  love,  too,  to  feel  and  to  know  that 
no  corner  of  this  England  is  so  remote 
and  no  hamlet  in  it  so  humble  but  that 
they  can  afford  examples  of  great  and 
worthy  service  to  the  commonwealth, 
though  often  ill  requited  by  contempo- 
raries, and  I  figure  in  my  mind's  eye  the 
smithy  in  the  village  hard  by  where 
Thomas  Cromwell  in  his  youth  blew 
his  father's  bellows,  and  yet  lived  to 
rise  to  the  highest  offices  and  honors  of 


the  state  —  that  Cromwell,  the  trusted 
friend  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he  bid 
to 

Say  Wolsey  that  once  trod  the  paths  of  glory 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor, 
Found  thee  a  way  out  of  the  wreck  to  rise  in — 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 

I  see  the  face  of  the  grave  and  learned 
Cecil,  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  (progenitor  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  to  Queen  Victoria),  and  I 
know  that  I  owe  some  of  the  fair  prospect 
spread  before  me  to  the  thoughtful  care 
of  one  more  fitted  to  the  sylvan  refine- 
ment of  a  court  than  the  temptations  of 
a  cabinet,  King  Charles  the  First,  and 
other  some  to  that  much-maligned  Sarah, 
the  first  bearer  of  the  title,  now  borne  by 
an  American  lady,  "  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough," whom  envy,  hatred  and  all 
uncharitableness  harried  into  retirement 
living,  and  whom  indiscreet  partisans  still 
wrangle  over  being  dead.  Good  Mrs. 
Markham,  rest  from  your  cares  as  your 
fickle  mistress,  Queen  Ann,  of  so-called 
"blessed  memory"  does.  I  forget  your 
weakness  in  my  thankfulness  for  your 
foliage. 

Here  labored,  too,  a  greater  gardener 
than  you,  one  who  rose  not  by  the  arts  of 
a  courtier,  but  by  the  modest  merit  of 
genius,  from  the  position  of  a  weekly  gar- 
dener to  competence  and  a  baronetcy — 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  designed  the  first 
exhibition  building  in  Hyde  Park  and 
will  want  no  monument  so  long  as  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  stands.  And 
near  by  me  stands  the  historic  clump  of 
chestnuts  under  which  it  is  pleasant  and 
healthful  to  remember  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  looking  out  on  a  world  which,  in- 
deed, might  well  bring  home  the  truth  of 
the  poetic  shaft  "that  only  man  is  vile," 
dedicated  himself  to  his  life's  purpose,  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  of  the  British 
plantation  from  slavery.  Here  "  Pitt, 
the  great  Commoner,"  Prime  Minister  at 
twenty-three,  worn  with  the  cares  of  state 
and  the  gathering  clouds  of  an  apparently 
impenetrable  darkness,  loved  to  retire  for 
that  privacy  he  so  much  needed  ;  and 
here  he  tragically  closed  his  isolated  and 
exalted  career.  Here,  too,  his  great  rival, 
Fox,  "the  tribune  of  the  people,"  put  off 
the  cares  of  office  or  prepared  for  its 
fresh  encounter. 

Nor  does  the  state  alone  add  interest  to 
these  broad  domains.  Arts  and  letters 
have  their  contingent.  At  yon  Gothic 
house  lived  the  author  of  "  Auld  Robin 
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Gray,"  the  refrain  of  which  will  for  cen- 
turies move  the  tender  susceptibilities  and 
touch  the  cord  of  sympathy.  In  the  same 
house,  too,  lived  Captain  Marryatt,  the 
delight  of  my  youth  and  of  half  the 
world,  whose  "  Midshipman  Easy  "  has 
provoked  the  mirth  and  inspired  the  ad- 
venturous souls  of  generations  of  the  sons 
of  Albion.  And  here,  too,  lived  Eliza 
Cook  and  Jenny  Lind,  who  in  their 
spheres  took  two  continents  by  storm. 

And  so,  leaving  these  pleasant  yet  un- 
exhausted memories,  we  may  return  to 
the  practical  and  matter  of  fact,  and  may 
inquire  what  has  been  the  effect  of  all 
these  years  of  steady  schooling  on  the 
ever  shifting  and  varying  military  mate- 
rial presenting  itself  for  testing  at  the 
butts  of  Wimbledon.  Which  question  may 
be  answered,  as  the  Western  man  often 
answers,  by  the  asking  of  another  ques- 
tion :  What  was  the  antecedent  skill  in 
marksmanship  of  the  trained  soldier  ? 
That  answer  we  can  fortunately  give,  for 
we  know  that  in  the  wars  of  1805-6, 
when  Napoleon  was  everywhere  victori- 
ous, only  one  man  was  hit  out  of  every 
3,000  shots  fired  by  his  soldiers.  If  we 
come  down  to  the  next  period  of  devel- 
opment we  shall  find  that  at  the  battle  of 
Solferino,  in  1858,  the  Austrians  fired 
8,400,000  cartridges,  yet  they  only  dis- 
abled 12,000  Frenchmen,  not  more  than 
one  shot  in  700  taking  effect,  and  that 
the  latest  available  figures,  those  of  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  give  the  dis- 
abling power  of  the  most  modern  Euro- 
pean trained  expert  soldiers  as  a  power 
of  hitting  an  opponent  once  in  every  250 
shots  fired. 

If  we  are  to  take  these  figures  as  even 
presumably  accurate,  and  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  them,  at  least  this  can  be 
safely  surmised— that  Wimbledon  and  the 
training  which  antecedes  it  has  resulted  in 
a  ratio  of  marksmen  who  can  be  war- 
ranted to  hit  at  a  greater  distance  and 
with  more  perfect  assurance  than  any 
other  body  of  armed  men  have  ever  even 
remotely  approached.  Compare  the  fig- 
ures quoted  with  the  shooting  for  the 
Mullens  prize  at  the  Camp  of  1889, 
the  conditions  of  which  are  nearest  to 
those  of  actual  warfare  of  any  of  the 
contests  at  Wimbledon,  to  wit  :  Each  team 
competing  consists  of  six  volunteers 
formed  up  600  yards  from  the  targets  in 
single  rank;  at  that  distance  they  fire  two 
volleys,  advance  in  double  line  at  the 
double   to   an   estimated  distance  of   fifty 


yards,  fire  two  more  volleys  and  so  ad- 
vance and  fire  at  every  estimated  fifty 
yards  to  within  200  yards  of  the  target, 
when  they  commence  independent  firing 
standing,  and  fire  as  many  rounds  as  they 
can  fire  in  thirty  seconds. 

Under  these  conditions  the  First  Liver- 
pool squad  made  62  hits,  the  Fourth  Liv- 
erpool 55  hits  and  so  on.  Now,  presum- 
ing that  each  squad  fired  120  shots,  this 
would  give  the  remarkable  result  that 
every  other  shot  hit.  This  may  be  phe- 
nomenal shooting,  not  to  be  attained  in 
TriiWmftni  actual  warfare,  but  look  at  the 
margin  between  one  shot  out  of 
two  and  one  shot  out  of  250.  If 
we  turn  from  this  to  the  com- 
petitions in  which  time  is  not 
so  limited,  the  results  show  a 
very  high  proficiency.  Indeed 
so  high  has  the  capacity  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of 
marksmen  who  have  annually 
flocked  here  become  that  the 
<r»«,„  general  average  has  year  by 
year  had  to  be  raised  to  keep  pace  with 
the  developed  skill.  Indeed,  when  I  first 
remember  Wimbledon  there  were  no  bull's 
eyes  on  the  targets  at  the  long-distance 
ranges.  It  was  thought  a  high  test  of 
ability  to  hit  the  target  at  all  at  anything 
above  500  paces. 

Since  those  days  the  central  spot  has 
been  diminishing,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  shooting  has  been  increasing  in  such 
a    ratio    t  h  a  t    it  ,..•._ 
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seems,  within  the 
present  range  of 
the  rifle,  almost 
impossible  to  in- 
vent a  test  which 
shall  present  its 
o  1  d  difficulties. 
Let  me  give  an  il- 
lustrative instance 
from  one  of  the 
annual  competi- 
tions of  last  year, 
between  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regular 
force  and  those  of 
the  auxiliary  (vol- 
unteer) forces,  a 
competition  in 
which  sixteen  offi- 
cers took  part, 
shooting  at  targets  respectively  800,  900 
and  1,000  yards  distant  from  the  firing 
point.  The  highest  possible  individual 
score    of  15  shots  at  each  range  was  75, 
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or  225  in  the  aggregate.  At  the  three 
ranges  would  you  be  surprised  to  know 
(to  use  a  once  well-known  phrase)  that 
out  of  the  sixteen  competitors  twelve  of 
them  made  200  points  and  over,  and 
that  Captain  Lamb,  at  800  yards,  made 
15  bull's  eyes  in  succession,  at  900  yards 
14  bull's  eyes,  and  at  1,000  yards  12  bull's 
eyes  out  of  15  shots,  the  other  three  shots 
being  inners,  probably  the  best  record 
ever  made  since  the  rifle  was  invented. 

Nor  is  such  shooting  more  than  in  a 
trifling  degree  unusual.  It  is  quite  as  of 
course  that  highest  scores  of  the  past  year 
are  exceeded  all  round  in  the  succeeding. 
In  the  Queen's  Prize,  for  instance,  re- 
stricted to  efficient  volunteers — that  is,  to 
bona -fide  members  of  volunteer  corps 
who  have  attended  the  regulation  drills 
and  for  which  contest  2,363  volunteers 
entered  last  year — shot  for  with  the  Mar- 
tini-Henry of  a  weight  not  exceeding 
nine  pounds,  a  length  of  forty-nine  and 
one-quarter  inches  and  a  minimum  pull 
of  six  pounds,  the  scores  every  year  mount 

higher  and  higher. 
r  To  go  no  farther 

than   1886,  it  was 
"•'i—    won  with  a  score 

of    265    out    of  a 

possible    330 ;    in 

1887  the  score  was 
raised    to    274,   in 

1888  to  280,  and 
last  year  it  was 
raised  another 
point  by  Sergeant 
Reid,  a  telegraph 
clerk  in  the  Glas- 
gow post  office. 

The  extent  of 
the  shooting  done 
may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  for 
the  regular  com- 
petition there  are 
annually  over  40,- 
000  entries,  and 
all  through  the 
twelve  days'  com- 
petition testimony 
of  nearly  equal  ac- 
c  u  r  acy  accumu- 
lates, and  whether 
the  distance  be  a 
thousand  yards  or 
two  hundred,  or 
any  intermediate  distance,  the  records 
bristle  with  targets  literally  filled.  For 
instance,   to  take  the  year   1888,  White- 
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head,  of  Bury,  with  18  feet  of  wind,  at 
1,000  yards,  made  49  out  of  a  possible 
50  ;  while  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Queen's 
Prize  you  could, 
to  use  a  racing 
phrase,  throw  a 
blanket  over  the 
first  300  highest 
combined  scores 
at  300,  500  and 
600  yards,  so  close 
were  they  to  each 
other,  only  ten 
points  of  a  hun- 
d  r  e  d  separating 
the  highest  of  the 
300  from  the  low- 
est.  And  so 
through  all  the 
range  of  condi- 
tions, rifles  and  dis- 
tances, the  state- 
ment holds  true, 
and  when  one  con- 
siders the  enor- 
mous number  of 
competitors  and 
competitions  pro- 
ceeding at  the 
butts,  the  number 
of  which  can  be 
partly  judged  ■  by 
the  illustration  on 
page  446,  for  the 
whole  fortnight  of 
the  camp,  some 
idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  general  ex- 
cellence which  has  been  attained.  And 
perhaps,  in  conclusion,  no  better  instance 
can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  the  St. 
George  Challenge  Vase,  seven  shots  at 
500  yards,  has  four  times  been  won  with 
the  highest  possible  scores,  frequently 
then  with  ties  to  be  shot  off  between  the 
competitors  ;  and  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive value  of  such  shooting  as  this  the 
climatic  conditions  must  not  be  left  out 
of  consideration. 

Wimbledon,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
in  England  and  not  in  California,  and  any- 
one who  knows  what  the  English  au- 
tumnal equinoctial  gales  are  will  be  able 
to  allow  for  the  difficulties  under  which, 
in  the  main,  the  shooting  is  done.  Gales 
and  squalls  alternate  with  bursts  of  sun- 
shine, and  steady  downpours  of  rain  are 
varied  with  days  of  torrid  heat  and  the 
glare  of  a  Sahara  sun. 

The  twenty-eight  years'  occupation  of 
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the  bloodless  field  of  Wimbledon  has  ter- 
minated amid  the  regrets  of  all  and  the 
apprehensions  of  some.  Its  removal  had 
become  imperative,  that  new  arms  and 
greater  range  might  have  scope  ;  but  this 
removal  is  not  annihilation  ;  it  is  at  most 
but  a  local  incident,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
all  the  experience  of  the  volunteer  move- 
ment that  it  will  in  any  degree  affect  its 
permanency  or  value  ;  the  tap  roots  of 
the  movement  are  too  deep  for  that. 
Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war, 

and  of  all  the  victories  of  peace  none  in 
the  whole  range  of  history  is  more  re- 
markable or  has    had  such  far  reaching 


effect  as  this  of  the  citizen  soldiers  who 
have  yearly  gathered  under  the  shadow 
of  the  windmill  at  Wimbledon.  Its  first 
shot  rang  out  round  the  world  with  a 
sound  which  woke  more  than  its  own 
echoes  :  it  woke  the  world.  Its  latest  is  but 
the  jubilation  of  departure  ;  the  healthy 
sign  of  necessity,  not  of  decay.  When 
the  last  shot  of  the  British  volunteer 
really  rings  out,  then  will  one  of  two 
things  be  near  —  disruption,  or  the  time 
will  have  happily  arrived,  when 

Each  man  finds  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood  ; 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers, 
And  ruling  by  obeying  nature's  powers. 
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BY    S.  G.    W.    BENJAMIN. 


destined 


be    the 


Marblehead    is 
Cowes  of  America. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  moderate  terms 
of  the  yachting  advantages  of  this  snug 
little   haven.      Aside    from   the  old-time 
flavor  of    a    harbor    noted 
for  its  fishing  schooners  and 
privateers,    its    legends   of 
pirates,  its  tales  of    events 
in  the  Revolution  and  the 
war  of  1812,  its  dismantled 
fort,    curious    lanes   and 
houses  and  still  more  curi- 
ous   seafaring   folk,    all    of 
which   greatly  add    to    the 
attractions  of  the 
place,   it    is   easy 
o  f   access.     A  1  - 
most  anywhere  a 
schooner  can  ap- 
proach   within    a 
few  feet    of    the 
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rocks.  Tom  Moore's  Reef,  off  the  Neck, 
and  the  South  Breakers  are  the  only 
dangers,  and  they  are  always  distin- 
guished from  a  distance  by  the  surf  tum- 
bling over  them.  The  tides  and  cur- 
rents are  of  little  account  and  fogs  are 
rare. 

Running  for  Marblehead  Rock,  a  yacht 
finds  a  passage  between  that  and  the 
northerly  end  of  the  Neck  that  is  clear  and 
open  as  a  church  door.  Slipping  past  the 
red  granite  cliffs  on  either  hand  a  yacht 
immediately  opens  the  entrance  to  the 
port  of  Marblehead,  and  one  sees  for  a  mile 
sou'  west  and  by  south  as  snug  and  in- 
viting an  anchorage  as  ever  greeted  a 
modern  Ulysses  to  furl  his  sails  and  en- 
joy a  safe  repose. 

Marblehead  Neck,  like  an  artificial 
mole,  protects  the  harbor  on  the  east 
and  south.  The  only  exposure  is  from 
the  northeast,  which  is,  however,  not 
dangerous,  as  the  sea  from  that  quarter 
comes  but  a  short  distance  at  Marble- 
head. 


On  rare  occasions  when  the  yachts 
are  bunched  in  close  groups  and,  being 
caught  suddenly,  have  not  sufficient  scope 
to  their  cables,  there  is  some  dragging 
and  bumping  ;  but  this,  we  say,  is  quite 
rare.  The  wind  that  chiefly  prevails 
there  in  the  yachting  season  is  a  cool 
easterly  sea  breeze  that  comes  up  toward 
noon. 

The  many  advantages  of  Marblehead 
Bay  early  attracted  the  yachtsmen  of  the 
East  Coast,  but  it  was  not  till  the  winter 
of  1869-70  that  any  steps  were  taken  to 
organize  a  yacht  club.  In  that  winter  a 
number  of  the  solid  men  of  Boston  met 
in  a  room  on  India  Wharf,  overlooking 
the  blue  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay — 
all  men  of  social  and  financial  standing, 
of  experience  and  sound  judgment,  pub- 
lic spirited,  patriotic,  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  native  land,  and  withal, 
while  not  loving  their  country  less,  loving 
Boston  more. 

Among  the  names  of  these  promi- 
nent citizens  were  John  Heard,  Jos. 
P.  Gardner,  David  Sears,  Jr.,  F.  Gordon 
Dexter,  John  M.  Forbes,  S.  E.  Peabody, 
J.  Salstonstall,  John  Jeffries,  W.  C.  Otis 
and  George  T.  Silsbee.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes in  this  list  names  identified  with 
the  growth  of  New  England  for  genera- 
tions. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting  the  East- 
ern Yacht  Club  sprang  almost  fully  equip- 
ped into  existence,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jove.  In  1871  it  was  incorpor- 
ated by  the  Legislature,  and  the  first  offi- 
cers were :  John  Heard,  commodore ; 
Franklin  Burgess,  vice-commodore  ;  John 
Jeffries,  Jr.,  secretary  ;  Joseph  P.  Gardner, 
treasurer,  and  George  T.  Silsbee,  measurer. 
The  first  regatta  committee  consisted  of 
Robert  B.  Forbes,  than  whom  none  knows 
more  about  the  points  and  paces  of  a 
yacht  ;  David  Sears,  Jr.,  whose  first  yacht 
was  the  Caprice,  schooner,  built  in  East 
Boston,  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  New 
York  pilot  boat  ;  S.  E.  Peabody,  the 
shipping  merchant  ;  W.  C.  Otis  and  J. 
Salstonstall. 

The  new  club  started  full  fledged,  as  it 
were,  for  at  the  very  outset  the  member- 
ship included  seven  honorary  members 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  others, 
or  one  hundred  and  forty-five  all  told. 
The  yachts  actually  enrolled  in  the  club 
fleet  at  the  beginning  included  no  less  than 
sixteen  schooners,  nine  sloops,  and  one 
steamer,  the  Minnehaha.  A  point  to  no- 
tice in  this  squadron   of   twenty-six   ships 
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was    the    preponderance    of     schooners. 
Now  the  proportion  is  the  other  way. 

The  first  regatta  of  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club  occurred  on  July  12,  1870,  outside 
of  Marblehead  Neck.  Eight  schooners 
started  and  three  sloops.  The  Dawn 
took  the  first  prize  of  $150  among  the 
schooners,  and  the  Sadie  the  prize  of  $100 
among  the  sloops.  A  fortnight  later 
the  first  cruise  was  taken  to  Bar  Harbor 
and  Mount  Desert,  continuing  until  Au- 
gust 6  ;  five  schooners  and  five  sloops 
were  on  this  cruise.  In  June,  187 1,  a  re- 
gatta was  sailed  including  thirteen  yachts. 
This  race  encountered  a  smoky  sou'  wes- 
ter, terminating  in  a  violent  squall  toward 
the  close.  The  yachts  under  reefs,  struck 
by  the  fierce  wind,  presented  a  very  lively 
spectacle. 

The  first  visit  of  the  New 
Yacht  Club  to  the  Eastern  Yacht 
was  made  in  August  of  the  same 
the  New  York  fleet  arriving  at 
blehead  on  the  nth,  and  a  regatta  of 
the  two  clubs  was  sailed  on  the  14th. 
Fifteen  schooners  and  three  sloops  of  the 
N.  Y.  Y.  C.  and  nine  schooners  and  seven 
sloops  of  E.  Y.  C.  participated  in  the  race, 
thirty-four  in  all,  the  largest  number  yet 
seen  in  a  yacht  race  in  the  United  States. 
The  Columbia  and  the  Grade,  both  New 
York  boats,  won  the  first  prize  in  their  re- 
spective classes.  The  centreboard  sloop 
Narragansett  did  not  complete  the  race. 
In  those  days  the  Coming,  a  sloop  of  the 
extreme  centreboard  type,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  boats  of 
the  E.  Y.  C,  attract- 
ing attention  and 
admiration,  and  win- 
ning several  prizes. 
She  draws   four   feet 


York 
Club 
year, 
Mar- 


to  a  length  on  the  waterline  of  sixty-one 
feet,  and  a  beam  of  twenty  feet,  propor- 
tions quite  different  from  those  made 
fashionable  since  then  by  the  famous 
Cary  Smith  and  Burgess  sloops. 

On  September  19,  1871,  the  third  race 
of  the  E.  Y.  C.  for  the  season  was  sailed 
off  Swampscott  for  three  cups,  viz.,  a  cup 
valued  at  $400,  presented  by  Commodore 
Heard  ;  a  sweepstakes  cup,  offered  by  a 
contribution  of  $10  from  each  boat,  and 
a  cup  valued  at  $150,  which  was  awarded 
to  the  Rebecca  in  the  race  of  the  previous 
June,  but  was  returned  by  the  commo- 
dore. The  boats  were  handicapped  by 
the  committee.  The  Juniata  won  the 
first  and  third  prize,  and  the  second  was 
captured  by  the  Coming. 

In  1872  the  number  of  boats  enrolled  in 
the  E.  Y.  C.  had  already  reached  forty- 
five.  In  1879  the  number  had  increased  to 
fifty-four,  and  in  the  following  year  rose  to 
seventy-five,  including  forty-one  schoon- 
ers, twenty  sloops,  cutters  and  yawls  and 
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one  steamer,  an  addition  of  no  less  than 
twenty-two  in  one  year.  The  club  had 
now  reached  such  importance  and  pros- 
perity as  to  indicate  its  arrival  at  the  sec- 
ond important  stage  of  its  development. 
It  was  no  longer  a  merely  local  institu- 
tion. Out  of  New  York  there  was  no 
other  yacht  club  in  America  approaching 
it  in  importance.  The  yachting  interests 
of  America,  from  Chatham  to  Eastport  at 
least,  seemed  to  centre  in  this  club.  The 
time  had  come  to  give  it,  as  it  were,  a 
local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name.  Many 
of  the  members  had  their  country  seats 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salem  Bay. 
A  site  for  a  club  house  was  selected  on 


the  Neck,  which  was  then  developing  into  a 
seaside  resort.  The  building  was  formally 
opened  on  the  evening  of  June  9,  1881. 
It  stands  about  midway  down  the  harbor, 
on  a  green,  smooth-shaven  lawn  facing  the 
town,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
water.  It  is  commodious  and  picturesque, 
although  not  an  expensive  structure. 

The  location  of  Marblehead,  surrounded 
by  summer  resorts  and  numerous  summer 
residences,  has  tended  to  make  the  club 
house  of  the  E.  Y.  C.  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  social  gatherings  nearly  as  much 
as  for  yachtsmen.  Ladies'  day,  Thurs- 
day, is  always  celebrated  by  a  soiree,  to 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  throng  from 
the  entire  region  between  Boston  and 
Cape  Ann. 

The  motto  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  is 
"  Aurse  Vela  Vacant."  The  distinguish- 
ing signal  of  the  club  is  a  pointed  burgee, 
the  width  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  the 
device  a  five-pointed  star  in  the  middle  of 
the  signal  on  a  red  stripe  running  diagon- 
ally across  the  centre  from  the  head  ;  the 
rest  of  the  flag  is  blue.  The  initiation  fee 
is  $50  and  the  annual  dues  are  $20,  the 
first  year's  dues  being  included  in  the 
$50  payment.  The  night  signal  is  a  Cos- 
ton  light,  burning  white,  red,  green, 
white. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club  is  the  limitation  applied  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  ships  on  its  reg- 
istry.     Yachts  under  thirty   feet 
on  the  waterline  may  fly  the  club 
signal,  but  none  under  that  length 
can  enter  the  regular  races  of  the 
club,    except    for    special    prizes 
under  special  classi- 
fication.    As  a  rider 
to  this  regulation  it 
is   provided  that, 
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while  in  all  matters  relating"  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  fleet  only  members  actually 
owning  yachts  can  vote,  they  also  are  ex- 
cluded whose  yachts  are  under  thirty  feet 
waterline.  On  the  other  hand,  any  yacht 
hired  by  a  member  is  permitted  to  carry 
the  club  signal  and  accompany  the  squad- 
ron on  its  cruise.  The  Eastern  Yacht  Club 
numbers  at  present  576  members,  and  the 
yachts  entitled  to  fly  its  signal  are  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The 
number  of  members  owning  yachts  is  one 
hundred  and  seventeen.  Of  the  fleet  forty- 
two  are  schooners,  fifty-three  are  sloops, 
cutters  and  yawls  and  twenty-four  are 
steamers.  When  the  club  was  founded 
the  schooners,  it  will  be  remembered,  out- 
numbered the  single  stickers.  They  who 
find  more  to  approve  in  a  keel  yacht  than 
a  centreboard  may  point  with  satisfaction 
to  the  fact  that  a  club  which  numbers  an 


unusual  proportion  of  the  fastest  yachts 
afloat  has  sixty-five  keel  boats  to  forty- 
two  centreboards. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  yacht  club  that  can 
surpass  the  list  of  sailers  such  as  lend 
glory  to  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club.  Among  schooners  we  find  enrolled 
such  "  greyhounds  of  the  sea "  as  the 
beautiful  Adrienne,  the  Fortuna,  the  67- 
tana,  the  Halcyon,  the  Wanderer,  the  Mi- 
randa, the  Sea  Fox,  the  Sachem,  the  Gray- 
ling and  the  Constellation,  not  to  speak  of  the 
stately  Ambassadress  and  that  ocean  vet- 
eran, the  Dauntless,  besides  many  other 
famed  beauties.  The  Mayflower  is  also 
one  of  the  schooners  now.  Among  the 
saucy  single  stickers,  sloops  and  Burgess 
cutters  we  only  need  to  allude  to  the 
Shadow,  the  Shona,  the  Mayflower,  Puri- 
tan, Volunteer,,  Chiquita,  Baboon,  Bedouin 
and    Clytie  j   all  the  world   has  heard   of 
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them.  (See  Outing  June,  1886  ;  Septem- 
ber, 1886  ;  September,  1888  ;  August, 
1889.) 

The  steam  yachts  of  the  club  also 
form  one  of  its  important  features,  both 
in    number    and    character.       Of    course, 


Outside  of  the  Neck,  during  a  large  part 
of  the  season,  it  is  rare  that  there  is  not 
a  wind  from  some  quarter  blowing,  unless 
one  hugs  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay, 
where  calms  are  frequent.  In  any  case 
the  race  is  always  in  deep  water  and  prac- 


they  must  be  looked  at  as  contributing  to 
its  social  side  rather  than  as  aiding  to  the 
skill  and  sport  which  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments considered  in  the  organization  of  a 
yacht  club. 

A  short  mile  or  two  takes  a  fleet  to  the 
place  whence   most  of   the   races   begin. 


tically  on  the  open  sea,  in  all  of  which 
the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  enjoys  advantages 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  New  York  Club. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  custom  for  the 
officers  of  the  club  to  furnish  an  elegant 
collation,  including  wines,  to  the  guests 
invited   to  accompany   the   regatta  boat, 
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but  now  the  expense  is  met  by  a  special 
appropriation.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
whatever  is  done  by  the  good  people  of 
Boston  is  done  thoroughly. 

The  yachts  which  entered  the  annual 
race  of  1888  were  schooners  Gitana,  the 
flagship  of  Commodore  Weld,  which  was 
illustrated  in  Outing  October,  1886,  p.  22, 
Miranda,  Adrienne,  Bohemian  and  Diana, 
and  sloops  Volunteer,  Puritan,  Stranger, 
Hesper,  Dream,  Baboon,  Xara,  Clytie  and 
Hilda,  fourteen  in  all,  divided  into  seven 
classes.  The  Adrienne  took  the  first  prize 
for  first-class  schooners,  the  Volunteer 
took  the  first  prize  for  first-class  sloops, 
and  the  Clytie  won  the  first  prize  for 
seventh-class  sloops,  Xara  taking  the 
prize  for  sixth-class  sloops.  We  have  al- 
luded especially  to  this  race  because  it  re- 
minds us  that  the  Clytie,  one  of  the  fast- 
est typical  American  sloops  of  her  size 
ever  built,  and  taking  prizes  as  long  ago 
as  1867,  is  still  a  winner.  Her  dimensions 
are  37  feet  over  all,  33  feet  6  inches  water 
line,  12  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  4  feet 
draft.  It  would  be  difficult,  even  in  the 
light  of  recent  events,  to  improve  on 
these  proportions  for  a  centreboard  sloop 
of  this  size,  excepting  perhaps  to  add  a 
foot  more  to  the  counter  for  looks.  She 
sits  on  the  water  like  a  swan.  The  repu- 
tation of  Herreshoff  was  deservedly  es- 
tablished by  such  models  as  those  of  the 
Shadow  and  the  Clytie. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  club  for  the 
current  year  are  Messrs.  Alanson  Tucker, 
commodore  ;  J.  Gordon  Dexter,  vice-com- 
modore ;  Augustus  Hemenway,  rear- 
commodore  ;  Edward  Burgess,  both  sec- 
retary and  measurer,  and  Patrick  T.  Jack- 
son, treasurer.  Mr.  Daniel  Appleton, 
elected  member  in  1872,  who  had  been  on 
the  regatta  committee  for  sixteen  years, 
retired  after  the  season  of  1888.  In  clos- 
ing these  observations  on  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Club  it  is  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes  was 
commodore  from  1874  to  1877,  inclusive. 

In  addition  to  its  other  features  the  East- 
ern Yacht  Club  deserves  in  our  time,  how- 
ever, an  especial  pre-eminence  for  the  part 
taken  by  some  of  its  members  to  keep 
the  cup  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  That 
other  clubs  or  other  men  might  have  been 
as  instrumental  in  protecting  our  racing 
laurels  against  the  pluck  and  skill  of  Brit- 
ish competitors  is  not  to  the  point.  The 
fact  is,  in  one  word,  that  to  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Club  we  now  owe  the  retention  of 
the  cup.     Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine,  a  mem- 
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ber  since  1878 — a  financier,  but  also  an 
enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  patriot — fur- 
nished the  greater  part  of  the  enterprise 
and  money  and  much  of  the  brains  which 
saved  us  from  defeat  in  the  famous  con- 
tests with  Genesta,  Galatea  and  Thistle. 

Another  member  of  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club,  a  member  since  April,  1870,  the 
year  the  club  was  organized,  has  also 
been  a  somewhat  important  factor  in 
these  international  races.  When  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Burgess  joined  the  nascent  institu- 
tion he  was  himself  a  mere  youth,  still 
pursuing  his  academic  studies.  He  had 
done  some  sailing  of  small  boats  in  Salem 
Bay  and  had  developed  a  natural  taste  for 
one  of  the  noblest  of  sports.  But  he  had 
no  leaning  in  the  direction  of  the  pursuit 
that  has  made  him  famous.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  graduating  at  Harvard,  young 
Burgess  became  the  secretary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History,  and  in 
connection  with  that  institution  published 
a  number  of  memoirs  on  anatomical  sub- 
jects. Later  on,  in  1879,  he  became  in- 
structor of  etymology  at  Harvard.  In 
his  vacations  in  Europe  he  studied,  alto- 
gether as  an  amateur,  the  methods  and 
theories  of  yacht  and  ship  building  in 
England,  little  thinking  what  would  be 
the  result  of  these  observations. 


In  1883,  destiny,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
verse of  fortune  which  reduced  his  private 
resources,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop what  was  the  real  bent  of  his  abili- 
ties. It  occurred  to  him  to  design  small 
yachts,  having  already,  as  early  as  i88ir 
designed  the  Moya,  a  compromise  sloop, 
of  five  feet  draft  on  a  waterline  length  of 
twenty-seven  feet  six  inches.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Burgess  made  yacht  designing  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  a  profession,  his  success 
was  at  once  apparent.  Instead  of  interfer- 
ing, his  mathematical  education  aided  him 
to  a  scientific  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  ship  building.  Thus,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
yachting,  natural  aptitude  and  thorough 
scientific  training  were  united  in  the  de- 
signing of  our  crack  yachts.  It  was  high 
time  this  should  occur,  for  our  English 
rivals  had  dropped  the  rule  of  thumb  and 
proposed  to  beat  us  by  science  at  least, 
if  not  by  genius.  About  that  time  Mr. 
Burgess  happened  along.  Unlike  many 
men  of  genius,  he  did  not  have  long  to 
wait  for  recognition.  His  success  was 
phenomenally  rapid.  In  1884  he  became 
a  professional  yacht  designer,  and  in  1885 
the  Puritan  was  built.  Mr.  Burgess'  sub- 
sequent career  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire further  comment  here. 
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PRINCE   CHARLIE. 


THE     NEWFOUNDLAND     DOG. 


BY    EDWIN    H.    MORRIS. 
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American 
tinently 


ISS  WHITNEY,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  judges  at  the 
American  bench  shows,  in 
writing  her  report  for  the 
Kennel  Gazette  asks  very  per- 
"  What  has  become  of  New- 
foundlands ?  Have  we  so  many  better 
American  breeds  that  we  can  afford  to  let 
this  become  extinct?  Our  first  canine 
companion  and  protector  was  a  noble  dog 
of  this  race,  and  good  service  he  ren- 
dered on  shore  and  sea.  He  met  a  tragic 
fate  at  the  hands  of  thieves,  a  victim  to 
his  fidelity.  There  will  always  be  a  ten- 
der spot  in  my  heart  for  these  grand, 
faithful  fellows,  and  I  would  we  could  see 
more  of  them  nowadays." 

These  remarks  coincide  with  the  writ- 
er's feelings  on  finding  the  meagre  at- 
tention given  to  a  native  breed  of  such 
sterling  qualities,  grand  proportions  and 
powerful  build  of  dogs  as  the  Newfound- 
land. As  a  guard  and  companion  they 
are  beyond  comparison,  while  their  almost 
amphibious  nature  and  wonderful  instinct 
for  saving  life  should  make  them  particu- 
larly valuable  along  the  Eastern  sea  shore 
and  in  the  lake  districts.  A  bitch  of  this 
breed,  which  the  writer  had  in  England, 
was  a  wonderful  retriever  and  water  dog  ; 
she  was  the  pet  of  all  the  children  in  the 


neighborhood,  and  yet  if  left  on  guard 
none  dared  approach.  In  one  instance 
she  quickly  brought  a  trespasser  to  the 
ground  and  stood  over  him  until  the 
owner  arrived.  She  was  very  careful  in 
selecting  her  friends  ;  those  whom  she  in- 
tuitively avoided  had  to  leave  her  alone, 
and  no  amount  of  petting  or  feeding 
seemed  to  influence  her.  The  owner's 
welfare  might  have  been  benefited  had 
he  used  the  dog's  insight  as  a  guide. 
She,  too,  died  at  her  post,  and  had  a 
slab  placed  over  her  grave  bearing  kind 
words  from  her  juvenile  companions. 
Many  an  eye  moistened  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  and  a  poor  old  cripple  to  whom 
she  had  become  attached  was  even  more 
deeply  affected.  Her  care  of  and  atten- 
tion to  her  young  was  also  remarkable. 

The  few  specimens  exhibited  in  America 
are  poor  and  can  scarcely  be  called  typi- 
cal or  true  bred,  and  the  prize  winners  at 
many  shows  would  not  be  noticed  in  Eng- 
land. A  bitch  puppy,  New  York  Lass, 
which  the  writer  reared,  was  taken  into 
the  ring  at  the  1888  New  York  exhibition 
with  a  number  of  large  black  and  black 
and  white  dogs  and  bitches,  of  all  ages, 
types  and  kinds  in  one  class.  The  judge 
(an  Englishman)  seemed  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  joke  was  being  played  upon  him. 
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He  singled  out  the  pup,  but  she  was  un- 
fortunately a  little  lame,  or  his  praise  and 
inspection  might  have  been  the  prelude  to 
higher  honors  than  a  V.  H.  C.  She  has 
since  won  second  prize  at  Philadelphia, 
first  at  Troy,  first  at  Boston,  second  and 
special  at  New  Haven,  first  at  Albany, 
third  at  Buffalo,  first  and  cup  at  Syracuse, 
second  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1888,  and  first 
at  Boston,  her  only  appearance  in  1889. 
She  has  proved  herself  the  best  bitch  in 
America,  and  can  boast  of  the  English 
champion  Courtier,  whose  portrait  we 
give,  as  her  sire,  and  a  dam,  sired  by 
Champion  Gunville,  out  of  another  cham- 
pion, Sibyl ;  hence  she  has  in  her  veins 
the  blood  of  Champion  Nelson  I.,  Theo- 
dore, Nero  II.,  Queen  o'Night,  and  of 
the  most  noted  dogs  of  to-day.  Prince 
George,  the  best  male  specimen,  being 
also  imported,  indicates  great  deteriora- 
tion or  neglect  of  a  breed  of  which 
America  might  be  proud. 

Black  Prince,  the  subject  of  the  illus- 
tration, is  perhaps  the  grandest  repre- 
sentative of  the  breed  extant :  he  is  owned 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett,  an  English  gentle- 
man. His  grand  head,  small  ears,  his 
massive,  well-knit  frame,  combined  with 
an  expression  of  benevolence  and  intelli- 
gence, are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
breed  and  of  Champion  Nelson  I.  stock, 
from  which  he  comes.  His  record  is 
magnificent,  and  includes  : 

Second — Puppy  Class,  Crystal  Palace,       .  1884 

First — Cheltenham, 1884 

First — Bristol, 1885 

First — Liverpool, 1885 

Third— Warwick, 1885 

First — Plymouth 1885 

First — Brighton, 1885 

First — Kettering, 1885 

First — Louth, 1885 

Third — Glasgow, 1885 

Third— Long  Melford, 1885 

Second— Perth, 1885 

First — Challenge,  Edinburgh,      ....  1885 

Second — Farnworth, 1885 

Second— Sheffield 1885 

Second — Birmingham 1885 

First— Waltham  Abbey, 1885 

Second — Hanley, 1886 

First— Halifax, 1886 

Third — Challenge,  Barn  Elms,   ....  1887 

First — Pickering, 1887 

First — Challenge,  Scarborough,    ....  1S87 

First — Challenge,     Glasgow,     Ilford    and 

Eastbourne,    .     .     .     .     .     .     .  1888 

Second — Challenge,   Warwick  and  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees,    1888 

Second — Brussels,  etc. 1888 

Since  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  painted  his 
picture  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  on  the 
raft,  with  about  equal  quantities  of  black 


and  white  coat,  many  will  persist  in  this 
mixture  and  claim  the  famous  painter  as 
an  authority  ;  but  black  is  undoubtedly  a 
sign  of  true  breeding,  and  the  presence  of 
a  thick  undercoat,  sometimes  of  a  dun 
color,  and  the  web  feet  are  also  criterions. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  Landseers  have 
these  points,  and  the  Saint  Bernard  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  this  variety, 
which  some  English  judges  decline  to 
recognize,  and  not  a  few  are  good  enough 
to  term  them  mongrels. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  picture  of 
Prince  Charlie  that  the  structure  is  an- 
other point  indicating  foreign  blood,  yet 
a  nice-looking  dog  has  been  produced  and 
one  that  may  combine  a  constitution  suit- 
able to  the  climate  of  America,  while  such 
qualities  as  are  particularly  desirable  may 
have  been  maintained. 

One  of  the  governors  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  some  years  since  fostered 
the  breed  but  of  late  years  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  them.  Then  many  of 
the  finest  specimens  were  taken  away  by 
vessels  calling  at  the  ports,  and  sometimes 
other  dogs  were  left  behind  which  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  sup- 
ply equal  to  the  demand,  which  was  at 
one  time  very  large,  so  that  now  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  rely  on  dogs  "  direct  from 
Newfoundland "  as  representative  speci- 
mens. They  would  be  easily  defeated  by 
those  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection in  England,  and  which  are  the 
descendants  of  the  earlier  exportations 
from  their  native  home,  kept  pure  and 
benefited  by  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
English  breeders.  It  is  to  that  country 
we  must  look  for  dogs  to  resuscitate  the 
breed. 

From  information  obtained  of  visitors 
to  Newfoundland  and  the  neighboring 
islands  it  seems  that  on  a  small  island 
just  north  of  Newfoundland  there  are  still 
to  be  found  dogs  of  the  old  type,  which  in 
the  isolation  of  their  home  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  alien  blood. 

One  of  the  chief  faults  of  many  of  the 
black  dogs  passed  as  <b  true  bred "  in 
America  is  the  absence  of  second  coat ; 
there  should  be  a  long  jet  black  over- 
coating and  a  dense  undercoat. 

In  their  native  country,  where  they  are 
harnessed  and  used  for  sledges,  this  woolly 
undercoat  keeps  out  the  wet  and  cold. 

On  some  parts  of  the  British  coast  they 
are  a  valuable  aid  to  the  fishermen,  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  they  face  breakers  and 
bring  in  the  log  thrown  from  the  fishing 
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boats,  which  is  attached  to  a  rope,  by 
which  the  boat  is  hauled  ashore  through 
the  surf  on  to  the  beach.  Without  the 
retrieving  instinct,  intelligence  and  hardi- 
hood of  the  Newfoundland  the  landing  of 
the  fish  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  would 
be  impossible. 

Josh  Billings  spoke  a  truth,  although, 
of  course,  in  jest,  when  saying  of  this 
dog,  "  His  principal  amuzement  iz  saving 
life,  and  I  am  told  that  there  iz  hardly  a 
man,  or  a  woman,  in  all  Newfoundland 
but  what  haz  had  their  lives  saved  sev- 
eral times  by  these  wonderful  dogs." 

Volumes  might  be  filled  in  recording 
events  in  which  dogs  of  this  breed  were 
the  heroes.  A  thrilling  scene  was  that  of 
a  young  dog  who  was  following  behind 
his  master  over  a  bridge  in  England. 
The  dog  noticed  in  the 
river  below  a  child  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  who 
had  gone  beyond  his 
depth  and  the  reach  of 
his  companions.  Instant- 
ly the  dog  mounted  the 
parapet  and  dropped 
some  thirty  feet  into  the 
water,  brought  the  child 
ashore  in  his  mouth,  and 
was  soon  wagging  his  tail 
and  sprinkling  his  master 
with  water,  who  had  not 
seen  the  rescue,  fawning 
and  whining  and  then 
running  in  the  direction 
of  the  child.  His  mas- 
ter followed  the  dog  and 
found  the  child  safe,  but 
surrounded  by  many  who 
witnessed  the  scene.  These  subscribed 
upon  the  spot  for  a  collar  for  the  dog  re- 
cording the  act.  However  much  satisfac- 
tion it  gave  his  master  it  gave  the  dog 
considerable  annoyance,  for,  like  most 
dogs  of  this  breed,  he  was  not  fond  of 
chain  and  collar. 

They  are  splendid  guardians,  too,  and 
are  great  favorites  with  sailors,  and  gen- 
erally the  dogs  found  on  vessels  are  of 
this  kind.  A  trader  recently  put  into 
New  York  harbor  with  a  fine  fellow  on 
board,  who  acted  as  watchman  while  the 
vessel  was  at  the  dock  and  was  the  dread 
of  the  customs  officers.  He  was  a  large 
specimen,  with  much  better  type  and 
character  than  are  usually  seen,  but  he 
had  a  white  shirt  front,  as  the  sailors 
called  the  white  hair  on  the  breast. 
Stretched  at  full  length  on  the  deck,  with 


his  fine,  noble  head  between  his  paws,  he 
would  have  made  a  fine  picture.  Our 
mounting  the  plank  to  approach  did  not 
disturb  him,  and  considering  he  was  hav- 
ing a  quiet  nap  we  were  just  about  to 
step  aboard,  when  like  thunder  there  came 
a  bark  from  the  apparently  sleeping  form, 
and  there  he  stood  showing  his  teeth  and 
defying  us  to  venture  farther.  His  mas- 
ter, seeing  us  in  a  predicament,  called 
him  away  and  asked  our  business.  We 
inquired  whether  his  companion  gave  all 
his  visitors  as  hearty  a  welcome,  and  were 
assured  that  none  dare  put  foot  on  the 
vessel  unless  under  the  escort  of  one  of 
the  crew,  and  even  then  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  keep  an  eye  on  anyone  com- 
ing to  the  vessel  for  the  first  time. 
Owing  to  some  trouble  with  customs  offi- 
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cers,  in  which  Nero  (for  that  was  his 
name)  was  forcibly  separated  from  his 
master  and  chained  where  he  could  not 
feel  the  rock  of  the  ocean,  he  had  gained 
an  unfavorable  impression  of  anyone  in 
uniform,  and  it  was  necessary  to  chain  or 
hold  him  whenever  the  vessel  was  favored 
with  a  visit  from  any  such  ;  otherwise  he 
was  kind  and  docile,  and  as  we  afterward 
found  had  been  the  hero  of  many  events. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  he  had  saved 
members  of  the  crew,  and  only  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  fetched  a  boy  out  of 
the  dock. 

In  some  parts  of  Canada  the  Saint  Ber- 
nard has  not  superseded  the  Newfound- 
land yet,  and  a  friend  told  me  that  when 
that  comes  he  is  going  to  stand  by  the 
latter,  not  entirely  because  he  prefers 
utility  to  beauty,  but  chiefly  on   account 
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of  his  life  having  been  saved  by  one  of 
that  breed.  This  is  how  he  tells  the 
story  : 

Dick  was  a  rough  and  ready  black  dog 
of  no  great  merit  and  none  seemed  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  ownership.  He  came 
to  our  house  when  quite  a  youngster  and 
our  little  boy  of  six  summers  at  once 
made  friendship  with  him,  and  on  finish- 
ing his  meals  he  would  take  something  for 
"his  doggie."  One  summer  a  party  from 
our  town  went  to  the  lakes,  some  fifty 
miles  distant,  and  there  Dick  followed  us. 
It  was  my  habit  to  take  a  dip  in  the  lake 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  the  dog  al- 
ways swam  out  with  me.  One  evening  we 
were  swimming  together  some  distance 
from  the  shore  when  I  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  cramps  in  one  leg  and 
could  only  keep  myself  afloat  with  my 
hands.  I  could  not  get  to  shore  and 
must  of  necessity  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Suddenly  Dick  noticed  my  trouble  and 
swam  up,  placing  his  tail  just  so  that  I 
could  clutch  it.  Immediately  he  felt  my 
hand  away  he  went  for  the  shore,  towing 
me,  and  thus  he  saved  my  life.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  that  Dick  is  now  our  dog, 
has  a  comfortable  kennel,  and  he  need 
not  fear  that  any  other  dog,  however  or- 
namental, will  ever  take  the  place  of  our 
Dick. 

Even  Byron,  whose  affections  were  light 
as  the  wind  for  all  his  fellow  kind,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  devotedly  attached 
to  his  Newfoundland    dog,  and    over  its 


grave   he  erected   a  tablet,  on  which  he 
inscribed  : 

Near  this  spot 
Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity, 
Strength  without  insolence, 
Courage  without  ferocity, 
And  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 
This  praise,  which  would  be  unseeming  flattery 
If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 
Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Boatswain,  a  dog. 

The  following  lines,  which  are  inscribed 
on  the  stone,  were  also  composed  by  Byron  : 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been  : 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonored  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth  ; 
While  man,  vain  insect !    hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man  !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
Who  knows   thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  dis- 
gust, 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 
Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smile  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit  ; 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 
Each    kindred    brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for 

shame. 
Ye  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
Pass  on — it  honors  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : — 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 
I  never  knew  but  one — and  here  he  lies. 
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(Concluded.) 


NE  has  a  much  better  opportunity 
to  view  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine, 
and  enjoy  it,  from  the  road  along 
the  river  bank  than  from  the 
boats.  On  the  latter  you  miss  the  effect 
of  the  blue  water  and  the  boats  them- 
selves, which  lend  animation  to  the 
picture. 

The  road  is  generally  low  and  level  and 
close  to  the  water,  but  at  times  it  ascends 
the  wooded  hills,  with  only  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  river. 

From  Mayence — or  the  German  Mainz 
—  to  Wiesbaden  is  a  delightful  evening 
ride,  with  a  two-mile  coast  into  the  latter 
place.  Wiesbaden  to  Frankfort-on-Main 
is  also  an  excellent  road  through  a  rolling, 
farming  country,  backed  by  the  Taunus, 
whose  mountain  heights  are  famous  in 
German  story  and  whose  many  springs 
draw  hence  the  fashionable  multitude 
like  our  Saratoga. 

One  cannot  but  notice  the  striking 
peculiarities  of  German  agriculture.  A 
large  part  of  the  work  in  the  fields  is  per- 
formed by  the  women,  and  without  the 
aid  of  those  modern  improvements,  the 
result  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  which  we  en- 
joy in  this  country.  Of  all  the  different 
stages  in  producing  a  crop  the  only  one 
in  which  any  mechanical  or  animal  aid  is 
brought  into  requisition  is  the  plowing, 
and  even  the  plows  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive style.  The  reaper,  instead  of  having 
the  luxury  of  a  scythe,  is  forced  to  stoop 
over  and  cut  his  (or  her)  grain  with  a 
small,  clumsy  sickle.  In  lieu  of  the 
steam   threshing  machine    they  utilize    a 


barn  floor,  a  number  of  buxom  lasses  and 
as  many  jointed  poles. 

Different  again  from  their  American 
brethren,  the  German  farmers  do  not  live 
upon  the  piece  of  ground  they  cultivate, 
but  in  communities.  Morning  and  evening 
we  meet  the  farmer  or  his  wife  going  or 
coming  from  the  farm,  slow  oxen  drawing 
the  few  crude  agricultural  implements  on 
cruder  carts  (if  the  adjective  will  permit 
of  the  comparative).  Leaving  Frankfort 
one  Saturday  noon  we  reached  Darmstadt 
a  few  hours  later,  intending  to  go  right 
on.  But  finding  considerable  excitement 
about  the  streets,  over  races  and  steeple- 
chases about  to  begin,  we  altered  our  flex- 
ible plans  in  so  far  as  to  stay  over  Sunday 
in  the  city,  spending  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  race  course.  It  was  a  great  mili- 
tary event,  and  in  Germany  anything  per- 
taining to  the  army  savors  of  aristocratic 
importance.  The  nobility  in  their  stately 
turnouts,  with  black  horses  and  mummified 
coachmen,  charming  girls  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  to  and  wearing  the  colors 
of  their  favorites  ;  the  riders  themselves, 
in  the  uniforms  of  the  various  regiments, 
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gracefully  seated  on  their  eager  horses  : 
this  beauty  and  animation,  a  sort  of 
dashing  splendor,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  fields  and  woods  made  a  picture 
worthy  the  artist's  brush. 

The  events  were  attended  with  consid- 
erable excitement.  The  course  was  a 
five  or  six  mile  circuit,  through  open 
fields,  over  hills  and  across  brooks,  the 
way  being  barred  at  frequent  intervals  by 
thatched  hurdles.  Out  of  six  or  eight 
starters  never  more  than  three  pairs  of 
men  and  horses  would  return  together, 
the  rest  of  the  horses  dashing  over  the 
meadows  riderless,  their  owners  ashamed 
or  unable  to  accompany  them. 

The  country  south  of  Darmstadt  is 
magnificent.  On  one  side  of  the  road 
rise  the  high  mountains,  here  with  gently- 
sloping  sides  covered  with  vineyard  ter- 
races, and  there  sharp  and  precipitously. 
On  the  other  side,  over  the  slightly  roll- 
ing landscape,  decked  with  varicolored 
farms  and  meadows,  winds  the  gorgeous 
Rhine,  resembling,  as  it  reflects  the  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun,  a  golden  serpent  in  a 
bed  of  moss. 

Just  at  dusk  we  reached  the  foot  of  a 
very  high  and  craggy  mountain  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  a  massive  ancient  castle, 
a  huge  tower  in  the  centre.  We  deter- 
mined on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
somewhat  recklessly,  to  climb  the  hill. 
We  pushed  the  wheels  up  the  steep  and 
rocky  path  to  the  summit ;  a  long  and 
laborious  task,  but  having  undertaken  it 
neither  of  us  was  disposed  to  retreat. 
We  reached  the  deserted  ruins  just  as  the 
flaming  sun  was  sinking  into  the  distant 


river.  The  scene,  framed  in  a 
ragged,  massive  window  open- 
ing, was  a  grand  one.  A  ram- 
ble over  the  walls  and  through 
the  few  remaining  roofless  halls 
kept  us  occupied  without  ob- 
serving the  flight  of  time,  until 
darkness  had  almost  settled. 
The  descent  occupied  but  a 
very  few  moments,  but  it  seemed 
longer  and  more  trying  than 
the  ascent  of  an  hour.  Over 
boulders,  down  sharp  grades, 
through  loose  rocks,  dodging 
trees  and  other  obstructions, 
brakes  of  little  or  no  service. 
Emerging  from  between  two 
high  stone  walls  in  the  valley 
below,  we  dashed  out  on  to  the 
main  street  of  a  small  town  at 
breakneck  speed.  Before  we 
had  shot  clear  out  of  the  town  we  man- 
aged to  reduce  the  velocity  of  our  wheels 
sufficiently  to  stop  all  night,  darkness 
having  already  settled. 

The  following  morning  we  made  the 
run  to  Heidelberg,  a  distance  of  some  fif- 
teen miles,  in  a  trifle  over  an  hour,  with- 
out leaving  the  saddles  after  mounting  in 
the  court  of  the  hotel  at  the  one  place  until 
dismounting  in  that  of  the  latter.  It  will 
serve  to  show  how  perfect  some  of  the 
roads  are  when  I  say  that  we  had  no 
intention  of  making  fast  time. 

Leaving  Heidelberg  we  stopped  a  day 
or  two  at  Carlsruhe,  Baden-Baden  and 
Strassburg. 

At  Strassburg  we  entered  the  Black 
Forest.  As  far  as  Triberg  the  road, 
though  hard  and  smooth  and  through  a 
beautiful  country,  is  up  bill  all  the  way. 
Even  beyond  Triberg  for  a  few  miles  the 
ascent  continues,  but  the  scenery  is  so 
magnificently  wild  and  grand  and  the 
road  curls  around  in  such  a  curious, 
picturesque  manner,  that  the  ride  is  one 
not  to  be  missed. 

Near  the  little  town  of  St.  Georgen, 
which  is  at  what  might  be  termed  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  the  road  begins  to 
descend  in  the  same  curious  windings 
through  valleys  and  along  hill  sides  that 
we  had  toiled  up  on  the  other  side. 

Such  coasting  I  scarcely  think  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  save 
possibly  in  Switzerland.  Mile  after  mile 
we  dashed  down  the  hills  at  tremendous 
speed,  yelling  to  some  sleepy  farmer  far 
ahead  and  flying  past  before  he  had  had 
time  to  turn  around.     The  perfect  roads 
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make  a  brake  unnecessary.  Level  spots 
and  even  slight  ascents  were  not  entirely 
absent,  but  the  momentum  of  the  preced- 
ing grade  generally  carries  one  over  such 
places. 

This  exhilarating  sport  kept  up  almost 
to  Donaueschingen,  where  we  stopped 
for  the  night,  taking  a  twilight  stroll  in 
the  grand  old  park  and  drinking  from 
the  crystal  spring  inscribed  as  the  source 
of  the  "beautiful  blue  Danube." 

The  ride  from  that  place  to  Schaff- 
hausen  is  another  bit  of  wild,  rocky 
scenery.  The  green  valley,  wide  and  fer- 
tile, grows  narrower  and  narrower,  the 
sloping  hill  sides  changing  to  steep  cliffs 
and  coming  closer  together  until  there  is 
scarce  room  enough  for  the  roadway  and 
the  raging  torrent  below  it,  as  they  wind 
in  and  out  about  the  sharp  rocks.  Down 
hill  all  the  way,  so  we  coast  along  at  good 
speed,  walled  in  by  stone  precipices  that 
almost  shut  out  the  sun — when  suddenly 
the  gorge  ends,  the  bluffs  come  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  and  the  brook,  a 
moment  ago  a  cataract,  now  glides  peace- 
fully out  into  a  broad  valley.  You  emerge 
as  from  the  stony  entrance  of  a  cavern 
into  the  full  sunshine  of  day  and  Schaff- 
hausen  lies  before  you. 

The  only  detention  we  were  subjected 
to  by  the  government  inspectors  on  the 
frontier  of  the  several  countries  was 
when  crossing  the  line  into  Switzerland. 


Coming  down  a  steep  hill  we  whizzed  by 
a  small  stone  building  at  the  foot  so  fast 
that  we  were  unable  to  stop  as  a  short,  hat- 
less,  coatless,  breathless  individual  shouted 
and  waved  to  us.  Evidently  thinking  our 
intentions  were  dishonorable  he  ran  back 
to  his  door,  probably  to  procure  the  aid  of 
a  shotgun  as  a  more  convincing  form  of 
argument.  However,  we  thought  "  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  re- 
luctantly returned,  whereupon  he  com- 
pletely emptied  our  joint  exchequer  by 
charging  us  30  frs.  apiece  ($6)  customs 
duty  on  the  wheels.  I  will  add,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  the  full  amount  was  af- 
terward returned  to  us  when  the  machines 
were  removed  from  the  confines  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy. 

Switzerland  is  scarcely  a  country  for 
cycling,  unless  one  enjoys  a  coast  of  five 
miles  well  enough  to  repay  him  for  the 
labor  of  toiling  up  the  corresponding  dis- 
tance on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  latter  is  the  work  of  hours,  while  the 
former  is  but  the  pleasure  of  moments. 
Then,  again,  by  confining  one's  self  to 
ridable  roads  (and  all  of  the  Swiss  high- 
ways are  exceedingly  ridable),  one  misses 
a  great  deal  of  that  wild,  sublime  scenery 
for  which  Switzerland  is  so  justly  cele- 
brated. We  rode  only  as  far  as  Zurich 
and  there  left  the  wheels  with  a  "  storage 
and  forwarding  "  concern,  to  be  shipped 
to  us  upon  advice. 


THE    END. 


HUNTING   ANTELOPES    EAST    OF    THE    ROCKIES. 


EASTWARD 
from  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
lies  that  semi-arid 
region  which  till 
recent  years  has 
been  the  great 
game  range  of 
the  West.  In  the 
short  rainy  sea- 
son the  grass 
grows  here  lux- 
uriantly, dries  in  the  August  sun,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  affords 
abundant  pasturage  for  the  wild  things 
on  the  plain.  The  prairie  is  sown  with 
the  ragged  horns  of  buffalos,  and  in 
places  white  with  their  bones.  But 
the  bison  has  disappeared.  He  was 
too  slow  of  foot.  Any  Indian's  pony 
could  overtake  him.  The  cowboy's 
bronco  would  dash  among  a  herd  and 
stay  with  them  half  the  day.  The  In- 
dians slew  them  for  food,  the  trapper  for 
hides,  the  hunter  for  sport,  and  where  the 
plains  were  black  with  millions  is  now  not 
one. 

But  the  buffalo's  companion,  the  ante- 
lope, yet  remains.  There  is  rarely  an 
eminence  on  the  great  plains  from  which 
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these  animals  are  not  visible.  Usually  by 
fives  and  sixes,  often  by  hundreds,  some- 
times by  thousands.  Wary,  keen  scented, 
with  marvelous  vision  and  fleet  almost  as 
the  wind,  it  requires  a  shrewd  enemy  to 
approach  and  capture  them.  Now  and 
then  an  eagle  swoops  down  on  a  fawn, 
perhaps  an  old  buck  wounded  in  combat 
falls  to  the  wolves,  but  their  arch  enemy 
is  the  shrewd,  fleet  and  ever  hungry  coy- 
ote. But  even  this  agile  wolf  is  less  swift 
than  the  antelope,  and  in  direct  and  single 
race  might  never  capture  him.  But  he 
supplements  his  fieetness  by  sagacity.  He 
hunts  as  the  cowboy  when  he  would  cap- 
ture that  fleetest  of  running  things,  the 
wild  mustang. 

A  half  dozen  coyotes  will  gather  on  the 
plain  where  a  bunch  of  antelopes  are  ac- 
customed to  range,  then  separating  to 
wide  intervals  lie  in  wait  while  one  dashes 
at  the  game.  Away  the  antelopes  spring 
and  the  coyote  follows.  Three  miles,  five 
perhaps,  and  the  chase  has  circled  about. 
The  coyote,  fagged  by  the  long  run,  falls 
behind,  while  the  antelopes  are  only 
warmed  to  the  race.  But  another  wolf 
that  has  crouched  till  now  springs  up  and 
off  they  whirl  again  across  the  prairie. 
Presently  the    deer,    exhausted,    can    no 
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longer  elude  them.  Then  the  whole  pack 
closes  in  and  quickly  the  prairie  is  strewn 
with  venison. 

A  few  years  ago  antelope  were  slain 
for  the  market,  but  now  hunters  may  kill 
only  for  their  own  consumption — that  is, 
kill  if  they  can.  But  one  must  be  a  skill- 
ful rifleman  to  bring  down  a  running  an- 
telope at  a  thousand  yards.  Sights  and 
telescopes  are  worthless,  for  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  must  be  elevated,  the  distance 
measured  by  the  eye,  and  the  point  which 
the  game  will  reach  while  the  ball  tra- 
verses and  falls  through  the  intervening 
space  closely  approximated.  But  with- 
out certain  precautions  it  is  difficult  to 
approach  nearer  than  eight  hundred  yards, 
for  antelope  frequent  the  highest  ground 
on  the  open  plains  and  fly  at  the  first  in- 
timation of  danger. 

When  the  plain  is  uneven,  as  among  the 
sand  hills,  it  is  possible  to  hunt  with  a 
flag,  and  I  have  often  drawn  the  game  in 
close  range  by  this  device.  They  are 
curious.     A  strange  object  ?      What  is  it? 

If  the  hunter  or  the  gleam  of  a  rifle  is 
seen  it  is  enough — they  are  away.  But 
creep  behind  some  sandy  swell  and  on 
toward  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Look  cau- 
tiously over  the  rise.  There,  on  a  low 
green  spot  is  a  buck,  a  thousand  yards 
distant  and  with  no  intimation  of  danger. 
Quickly  I  tie  red  cloth  about  my  face, 
put  rifle  to  shoulder,  and,  dropping  on 
knee,  lift  my  head  above  the  hill  top.  In 
a  moment  the  buck  sees  the  red  flutter, 
throws  up  his  horns,  faces  about  and 
watches  intently.  Presently  he  advances 
a  few  steps,  pauses,  stamps ;  advances 
again,  now  slowly,  now  quickly,  then 
whirls  and  circles  to  port  or  starboard, 
then  nearer  again.  The  cloth  is  well 
drawn  over  my  face.  I  hold  the  stream- 
er in  my  teeth  and  the  loose  ends  beat 
freely.  The  rifle  is  to  shoulder  and  full 
upon  the  game.  He  can  see  no  move- 
ment or  gleam.  Only  a  hundred  yards 
separate  us  as  he  pauses,  full  facing. 
Steady  !  Just  at  that  white  spot  on  his 
breast.  A  flash  ;  the  ring  of  my  rifle  ! 
The  dull  "cluck"  of  a  well-sent  bullet, 
and  through  the  smoke  I  see  the  antelope 
whirl  and  bound  away.  Not  to  gallop 
far,  however.  He  turns,  staggers  a  mo- 
ment, then  falls.  I  run  forward  with 
knife  in  hand,  but  the  ball  has  done  the 
work.     An  artery  is  severed. 

For  several  days  past  our  camp  has 
been  by  a  spring  of  water  in  the  open 
plains.     Eastward    it    is   forty   miles    to 


water,  and  to  the  north  the  desert  lies  dry 
for  a  great  distance.  This  is  the  drink- 
ing place  for  all  that  lives  on  the  plain 
around.  The  coyotes  slink  down  at  night 
and  quarrel  with  our  dogs  ;  the  wolves 
are  something  shyer,  while  the  antelopes 
stand  afar  off  on  the  hill  top  and  gaze  at 
our  tents,  and  wonder  if  we  are  never  go- 
ing away. 

Soon  after  we  reached  the  spring  an 
Indian  came  into  camp  and  volunteered 
as  hunter.  Taking  my  rifle,  for  he  carried 
none,  we  rode  out  together.  Galloping 
to  a  swell  on  the  prairie  the  Indian  swept 
the  expanse  with  glasses.  Seemingly  the 
game  had  left  the  vicinity,  for  no  living 
thing  was  visible  in  the  vast  brown  ex- 
panse. But  presently  a  white  dot  of  light 
appeared  some  miles  away  and  soon  there 
were  others.  The  telescope  shows  a 
dozen  antelopes  feeding  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  and  while  we  watch  more  come  up 
and  join  them.  They  move  leisurely 
about,  and  as  they  face  us  their  white 
breasts  gleam  in  the  sunlight.  Another 
moment  and  we  are  dashing  to  leeward. 
The  Indian  rides  a  mustang,  while  I  have 
a  bronco,  both  wild  things  of  the  plain. 
He  takes  the  lead,  and  with  hair  stream- 
ing from  under  broad  sombrero,  head 
erect,  shoulders  back,  sits  in  the  saddle  as 
glued  to  it,  easily  giving  to  the  move- 
ments of  his  tough  little  beast. 

Suddenly  he  reins  up  and  dismounts. 
"  Down  !  "  and  I  follow.  The  game  has 
sighted  us  a  mile  away  and,  lining  up  like 
a  company  of  soldiers,  stand  watching. 
The  Indian  shields  himself  behind  his 
pony  and  motions  for  me  to  follow.  But 
the  stubborn  bronco  will  not  lead.  The 
more  I  pull  the  harder  he  pulls.  A  turn 
of  the  halter  about  the  Indian's  saddle 
pommel  and  he  must  needs  follow.  We 
walk  close  to  our  horse's  shoulders,  keep- 
ing step  with  their  feet,  heads  bowed  be- 
low their  necks.  And  soon  we  have 
circled  a  half  mile  nearer.  Peeping  wa- 
rily under  my  bronco's  neck  I  see  the 
game  plainly.  Not  once  have  they  taken 
eyes  from  us,  but  all  in  line,  equidistant, 
with  heads  erect,  the  white  facings  of 
their  yellow  uniforms  gleaming,  motion- 
less as  soldiers  awaiting  word  of  com- 
mand, they  stand  and  watch  us  intently. 
Presently  the  leader  steps  from  the  line. 
He  wears  for  insignia  curled  horns  and 
has  black  markings  upon  the  shoulder. 
He  is  old,  has  experience,  knows  caution. 
What  manner  of  bronco  are  these?  Six- 
legged  beasts  ?      Never  saw   one  before. 
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Maybe  they  bite.  Maybe  they  shoot.  Let's 
get  to  leeward  and  find  how  they  smell. 
And  advancing  slowly  he  circles  about, 
followed  in  single  file  by  forty  others. 
The  Indian  stops.  We  are  now  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  them.  He  whis- 
pers to  fire,  but  hold  !  they  are  circling 
nearer.  A  better  shot  at  two  hundred. 
Still  like  well-drilled  soldiers  they  defile 
behind  their  captain,  with  eyes  upon  us 
and  ears  alert.  We  shift  the  ponies  with 
them.  They  have  not  yet  discovered 
danger.  "  Shoot,  I  tell  you,  shoot !  "  the 
Indian  calls  impatiently.  Was  it  the  rifle 
gleam  or  had  they  winded  us  ?  Like  an 
arrow  from  a  bow  the  whole  line  sped. 
"  Shoot !  Shoot !  "  What  use  ?  I  toss 
the  gun  to  him,  but  the  game  has  disap- 
peared below  the  swell  of  the  prairie. 
Dropping  his  bridle  he  runs  toward  a 
hillock.  Another  moment  and  the  ante- 
lopes are  ascending  the  ridge  beyond. 
Instantly  the  rifle  flashes.  I  shade  my 
eyes  and  watch.  A  moment,  and  five 
hundred  yards  away  a  puff  of  dust  shows 
where  the  lead  falls  short.  Now  he  has 
their  range.  But  the  game,  terrified  at 
the  rifle's  smoke  and  the  bullet's  whiz, 
seemed  to  spring  away  almost  as  fast  as 
the  shot  that  ricochetted  after  them. 
Again  the  rifle  flashes.  Watch  !  No 
dust,  but  a  wounded  antelope  turns  from 
the  line  and  speeds  off  alone  across  the 
prairie.  Again  !  And  six  hundred  yards 
away  another  tumbles.  Instantly  the  In- 
dian tosses  me  the  gun  and,  springing  to 
saddle,  dashes  after  the  wounded  animal. 
Not  a  whit  of  its  speed  is  lost  with  an  in- 


jured leg,  but,  terrified  at  the  wound,  it 
springs  over  the  turf  faster  than  seems 
possible  for  creature  on  ground — more 
like  a  seagull  skimming  before  the  wind. 
The  horses  understand,  and  with  ears 
erect  and  eyes  intent  follow  without  spur 
at  the  top  of  their  speed.  I  can  see  the 
mustang  quivering  with  excitement  as  he 
bounds  like  an  eager  deerhound.  The 
Indian  loosens  the  lariat  from  his  saddle 
bow  and  gathers  the  coil  as  he  rides. 
Three  miles — four  !  The  flanks  of  my 
wild  horse  are  smoking,  but  the  unshod 
feet  beat  the  earth  nimbly  and  the  sin- 
ewy form  springs  without  sign  of  fatigue. 
The  wounded  deer  is  close  before  us  and 
straining  with  the  terror  that  comes  only 
to  these  wild  things  whose  safety  is  in 
fleetness. 

The  Indian  calls  shrilly  to  his  horse 
and  beats  his  neck  with  the  lariat  coil. 
The  willing  creature  strains  excitedly  and 
springs  away  gallantly.  The  turf  whirls 
under  me.  Another  mile  flies  by,  and  an- 
other. It  is  a  wild,  wild  dash  between 
the  boundless  prairie  and  the  boundless 
sky.  The  excitement  intoxicates.  The 
blood  flashes  through  my  veins.  It  foams 
and  sparkles  as  with  wine.  I  am  no 
longer  a  man  on  heavy  feet,  but  a  bird, 
an  eagle  darting  on  swift  wings.  Sud- 
denly the  Indian  lifts  his  arm.  Once,  the 
coiled  line  whirls,  then  flies  from  his 
hand.  Away !  away !  and  the  noose 
drops  over  the  slender  neck.  Stop  ! 
Down,  bronco  !  On  your  haunches  !  A 
plunge,  the  rope  twangs  and  the  fleet 
game  tumbles  headlong. 
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LL  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  ranges 
the  gamest  fish  known  to 
the  angler  —  called  in 
parts  of  New  England 
and  New  Jersey  "  mack- 
erel ;  "  south  of  Philadel- 
phia the  "Taylor,"  but 
perhaps  more  generally 
everywhere,  from  his  pe- 
culiar steel-blue  color, 
as  seen  dashing  through  the  water,  the 
bluefish. 

He  is  the  terror  of  the  angler  for  striped 
bass  or  weakfish,  as  double  or  treble  gut 
leaders  are  of  no  avail  against  him,  steel 
wire  attached  to  the  hook  being  the  only 
effective  guard  against  the  powerful  jaws 
and  the  keenness  of  his  saw-set  teeth. 

So  voracious  are  these  fish  that  a  school 
of  them  has  been  likened  to  "  an  animated 
chopping  machine,"  and  they  will  follow 
and  destroy  a  school  of  herrings  or  moss- 
bunkers,  apparently  killing  their  prey 
with  mechanical  wantonness,  even  after 
their  appetite  is  appeased. 

Speaking  of  this  habit,  Prof.  Spencer 
F.  Baird,  in  his  admirable  monograph, 
says  :  "  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  no 
parallel,  in  point  of  destructiveness,  to 
the  bluefish  among  the  marine  species  on 
our  coast,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
among  some  of  the  carnivorous  fish  of  the 
South  American  waters." 

Their  very  voracity,  however,  renders 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  angler  when  he 
knows  of  their  presence  and  has  adapted 
his  tackle  to  the  capture.  In  trolling  for 
them  behind  a  sail  boat  a  tin  squid 
molded  over  a  hook  into  a  poor  sem- 
blance of  a  fish,  an  eel  skin,  a  shred  of 
rag,  or,  in  fact,  anything  made  to  move 
rapidly  through  the  water,  or,  in  still  fish- 
ing, lobster,  shedder  crab,  or  fish  bait  of 
any  kind  will  readily  attract  their  atten- 
tion and  is  sure  to  provoke  a  strike.  He 
is  fished  for  in  so  many  ways  that  it 
would  take  a  large-sized  volume  to  de- 
scribe all  of  them  minutely.  I  have  space 
only  to  describe  a  few  of  the  methods — 
one  of  them  so  "artistic,"  in  the  angling 
sense  of  the  word,  and  withal  so  effective, 
that  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  it  is 
being  adopted  all  along  the  sandy  breaches 


of  New  Jersey  or  wherever  on  the  coast 
the  angler  goes  for  his  outing. 

Imagine  a  jetty  running  down  to  low- 
water  mark,  built  on  pine  posts,  crossed 
saw-buck  fashion,  and  supporting  at  its 
seaward  end,  above  any  possible  action  of 
the  surf,  a  platform  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate four  or  five  anglers,  with  room 
enough  for  as  many  more  lookers-on. 

From  this  platform  we  could  see  every 
fish,  large  or  small,  that  passed  under- 
neath us,  and  could  cast  in  the  compara- 
tively smooth  water  beyond  the  breakers 
without  having  the  line  doubled  and 
twisted  in  the  undertow,  as  it  will  inevit- 
ably be  when  you  fish  from  shore. 

It  is  admitted  that  our  jetty  was  built 
with  the  view  of  intercepting  some  of  the 
monster  striped  bass  which  patrol  the 
coast  just  outside  of  the  inner  breakers, 
but  our  success  with  these  was  insignifi- 
cant in  number,  amounting  to  three, 
though  brilliant  in  weight — 47,  25  and  14 
pounds  respectively.  Many  others,  and 
some  larger,  were  hooked,  but  lost  through 
want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who 
struck  them,  or  inadequate  tackle.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  as  to  the  tackle  is  the  price 
of  large  fish. 

But  our  experience  with  the  bluefish  was 
startling.  When  our  jetty  was  finished  it 
became  the  favorite  loafing  place  for  all 
the  residents  of  the  house.  We  wander 
over  there  in  the  morning,  deposit  our 
rods  and  reels  in  a  safe  place,  and  throw- 
ing ourselves  into  easy  positions  puff  blue 
wreaths  from  the  fragrant  weed,  idly 
watching  the  varying  panoramic  changes 
of  clouds  and  waves  until  we  become 
lulled  under  the  mild  influence  of  the  sea 
breeze  into  a  state  of  dreamy  semi-con- 
sciousness, broken  only  by  the  occa- 
sional scream  of  the  gulls  overhead,  or  by 
the  splash  of  the  osprey  as  he  dips  into 
the  water  after  some  unwary  fish.  Bill 
Chadwick,  who  has  inadvertently  strolled 
within  our  reach,  has  been  impressed  into 
the  service,  sworn  in,  and  is  chopping  up 
mossbunkers  with  a  hatchet,  interspersing 
the  operation  with  droll  remarks,  at  which 
we  laugh  lazily,  as  the  drowsy  gods  might 
have  laughed  on  Mount  Olympus. 

Sometimes  our  indolent  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  a  shark  with  his  sharp  dorsal 
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fin  cutting  through  the  water,  or  a  sting- 
ray as  large  as  a  barn  door,  which  the 
bits  of  bait  have  led  almost  up  to  the  pier  ; 
or  a  fluke  comes  up  from  his  hiding  place 
in  the  sand  and  seizes  some  poor  little 
surface  swimmer  and  assassinates  him  — 
we  can  almost  imagine  that  we  hear  the 
despairing  shriek  of  the  victim,  and 
though  in  point  of  fact  we  cannot,  it  is  a 
tragedy  all  the  same. 

All  this  we  can  see  plainly  from  our 
vantage  ground  above  the  water,  but  as 
we  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  contest 
with  these  monster  sharks  and  stingrays, 
which  can  only  result  in  blistered  thumbs 
and  loss  of  tackle,  without  any  great 
honor  to  be  gained,  we  are  contented  to 
let  them  steal  the  scraps  intended  for 
smaller  and  nobler  game. 

In  our  dreamy  state  even  a  spider's 
web  interests  us,  or  rather  we  force  our- 
selves to  take  an  interest  in  it — a  single 
thread  it  seems  at  first  to  be,  extending 
from  the  jetty  upward  into  the  air,  but 
where?  There  is  apparently  nothing 
above  us  but  the  blue  arch  for  it  to  fasten 
to.  Following  it  with  our  eyes,  we  find 
that  it  is  the  guy  of  what  might  be  called 
an  enormous  balloon.  The  air  above, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  full 
of  filmy  gossamer,  the  threads  of  which 
are  so  delicate  as  to  be  invisible  ex- 
cept as  they  waft  with  the  light  airs, 
and  the  sunlight  catching  on  the  silvery 
surface  makes  them  for  a  moment  glitter 
like  threads  of  spun  glass,  this  airy  struc- 
ture seeming  to  extend  farther  into  the 
clouds  than  the  naked  eye  can  reach,  for 
we  can  catch  dim  glimpses  of  the  shim- 
mering fabric  so  far  away  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  decide  where  the  reality  ends 
and  the  imagination  begins. 

But  who  is  the  architect  of  this  fairy 
castle  in  the  air  ?  We  have  scarcely  time 
to  ask  ourselves  the  question  when, 
startled  by  some  movement,  a  spider, 
decked  as  gorgeously  as  an  acrobat  in 
spangled  tights,  steps  jauntily  to  the  foot 
of  his  aerial  ladder,  and,  first  trying  its 
strength  with  one  of  his  feet,  runs  up  a 
few  yards,  cuts  loose  the  line  which  con- 
nects him  with  the  pier  and  sails  off  into 
the  fleecy  clouds,  his  air  ship  glistening 
and  glimmering  in  the  sunshine  until  he 
becomes  a  mere  speck  and  then  is  lost  to 
view. 

"That  ain't  nothin',"  says  Bill,  who 
stops  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  strange 
sight.  "  I've  offen  watched  them  when 
I've  been  lyin'  on  the  p'ints  for  ducks  down 


on  Long  Island  ;  I've  seen  them  run  up  a 
reed  and  spin  more'n  a  quart  of  web,  and 
go  sailing  away  on  it  clean  across  the 
bay." 

We  suggest,  mildly,  as  beseems  men 
who  deprecate  argument,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  insect  is  scarcely  larger  than  a 
pea,  perhaps  a  quart  may  be  an  overesti- 
mate of  its  web-giving  capacity,  but  Bill 
sticks  manfully  to  his  colors,  and  brings 
such  unexpected  and  unseasonable  energy 
to  the  defense  of  his  assertion  that  we  are 
glad  to  drop  the  discussion  and  relapse 
into  our  dreamy  reveries. 

"  That  was  a  bluefish  kicked  out  there, 
Mr.  E.,"  says  Bill.  "I  thought  I  smelt 
them  long  ago." 

"Smelt  them?  Nonsense!"  says  D. 
"  How  can  you  smell  bluefish  in  the 
water?" 

"  Ask  Mr.  E.,"  says  Bill. 

"  Billy  's  right.  I  can  smell  them  now. 
Don't  you  notice  a  peculiar  oily  smell — 
something  like  the  delicate  perfume  which 
is  wafted  from  a  mossbunker  factory  ?  It 
is  the  sure  precursor  of  a  shoal  of  men- 
haden with  a  school  of  bluefish  following 
them.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail. 
The  smell,  I  think,  proceeds  from  the 
mossbunkers.  They  will  be  here  before 
long,  and  the  bluefish  will  come  in  their 
wake."  B.  suggests  "to  their  wake,"  and 
D.  that  we'd  better  prepare  to  stop  some 
of  the  mourners. 

Looking  out  to  the  southward  we  see 
three  or  four  dark  -  purple  spots  on  the 
water.  At  first  they  seem  like  shadows  of 
passing  clouds,  but  as  they  move  very 
slowly  and  no  clouds  are  in  a  position  to 
cast  such  shadows,  we  know  them  to  be 
shoals  of  mossbunkers  coming  up  the 
coast.  We  watch  them  anxiously  as  they 
approach  nearer,  until  we  can  see  every 
individual  surface  fish  as  he  turns  his  bur- 
nished sides  to  the  sun. 

These  andthe  herrings  are  the  bait  fishes 
of  the  sea — the  larder,  in  fact,  of  the  bass, 
bluefish  and  many  other  predatory  fishes, 
from  which  they  take  a  cold  bite  as  their 
occasions  require.  What  this  cold  lunch 
amounts  to  may  be  judged  when  as  high 
an  authority  as  Professor  Baird  estimates 
the  destructiveness  of  the  bluefish  as  1,200,- 
000,000,000,000  of  other  fishes,  during  a 
season  of  four  months  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  alone — the  figures  are  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect. 
Luckily  for  our  schools,  however,  there  is 
no  fleet  of  "bunkermen  "  in  sight  to  lay 
around    them    with    their  accursed  purse 
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nets,  leaving  scarce  one  to  tell  the  tale, 
taking  it  bye  and  large — it  may  be  that 
the  bluefish  is  the   more  merciful. 

How  many  are  there  in  these  schools  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  fifty  thousand — 
perhaps  millions  ;  we  can  see  but  the  sur- 
face layer,  how  deep  they  may  extend 
under  water  no  man  can  know. 

There  !  did  you  see  that  break  in  the 
centre  of  the  school,  making  the  spray  fly 
and  creating  a  momentary  panic  in  the 
fishes  nearest  to  it  ?  That  was  a  bluefish  ; 
you  may  depend  there  are  more  behind. 
He  was  but  the  advance  guard,  or  per- 
haps one  hungrier  than  the  rest,  who 
wished  to  sample  the  game  and  report, 
like  the  spies  sent  out  of  old  into  Canaan. 

Another  and  another  ;  what  a  commo- 
tion they  make  as  they  strike  their  prey, 
sometimes  throwing  a  fragment  of  it  clear 
out  of  water  !  They  have  probably  fol- 
lowed this  school  by  its  trail  for  many 
days,  occasionally  attacking  when  hunger 
or  their  murderous  instinct  prompted  ; 
then  quietly  falling  to  the  rear  again  and 
following  on  doggedly  in  pursuit,  like 
wolves.  A  shoal  of  menhaden  not  only 
leaves  a  visible  trail  on  the  water — a 
greasy  emanation  from  the  large  body  of 
fish — which  forms  a  "  slick  "  on  the  sur- 
face, but  has,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a 
smell  which  is  strongly  perceptible  when 
the  wind  is  from  their  direction,  even 
when  there  are  no  fish  in  sight. 

Already  the  fish  show  symptoms  of 
alarm  and  are  working  their  way  inshore, 
vainly  hoping  to  evade  their  merciless 
pursuers  by  getting  into  shallow  water. 
Now  they  turn,  as  three  or  four  breaks 
in  quick  succession  throw  them  into  dis- 
order and  show  that  the  enemy  is  attack- 
ing their  flank,  and  stringing  out  into  a 
long  column  they  endeavor  to  pass  in- 
shore and  thus  continue  their  course.  As 
the  head  of  the  column  swings  in  on  the 
pitch  of  the  beach  half  a  dozen  bluefish 
dash  in  among  them,  snapping  to  the 
right  and  left  and  cutting  off  a  detach- 
ment, which,  carried  up  the  shelving  sand 
by  the  incoming  wave  and  unable  to  re- 
turn with  the  receding  water  without 
falling  into  the  jaws  of  their  terrible 
enemies,  are  stranded  and  left  flapping 
high  and  dry,  a  prey  to  the  gulls  and  fish 
hawks,  which,  like  the  harpies  of  a  battle 
field,  invariably  attend  a  school  of  blue- 
fish when  on  the  feed. 

While  this  attack  is  delaying  the  prog- 
ress of  the  school  the  main  body  of 
bluefish  is  arriving  on  the  scene  ;   every 


wave  as  it  curls  reveals  scores  of  them 
darting  hither  and  thither  through  the 
green  water,  snapping  at  every  moving 
thing  and  destroying  every  living  crea- 
ture that  comes  in  their  way.  As  they 
reach  the  school  of  menhaden  there  en- 
sues a  scene  of  brutal  slaughter  on  the 
one  side  and  helpless  panic  on  the  other  ; 
hundreds  of  the  miserable  creatures  are 
devoured,  mutilated  or  driven  to  a  more 
merciful  death  on  shore,  while  their  assail- 
ants struggle  fiercely  among  themselves 
for  the  fragments,  boldly  running  up  into 
the  shallows  until  their  backs  are  visible 
out  of  water,  and  darting  back  again — 
never  still,  never  tiring — but  with  restless 
energy  driving  their  victims  into  a  hud- 
dled mass,  into  which  they  will  dash  with 
the  velocity  of  a  rocket,  scattering  them 
again  in  every  direction. 

After  a  time  the  voracious  cravings  of 
even  the  bluefish  are  appeased  ;  but  not 
until  the  school  of  menhaden,  as  a  body, 
has  ceased  to  exist.  A  few  scattered 
detachments  may  be  seen  on  the  shallows 
swept  inward  and  outward  with  the  wash 
of  the  surf,  but  never  venturing  into  the 
undertow,  demoralized,  panic  stricken  and 
still  further  decimated  every  now  and 
then  by  the  rush  of  some  savage  strag- 
gler. 

After  a  while  even  these  desultory  at- 
tacks cease,  and  only  the  mangled  dead 
strewn  along  the  beach  and  a  "  slick  "  of 
oily  matter  stretching  off  to  leeward  re- 
main as  evidence  of  the  silent  tragedy 
which  has  been  enacted  under  our  eyes. 

We  stroll  along  the  sands  and  examine 
some  of  the  dead  "bunkers."  Many  of 
them  present  startling  proofs  of  the  power 
and  voracity  of  their  enemies,  being  bit- 
ten in  half  with  as  clean  a  cut  as  though 
it  were  done  with  a  knife.  Two  or  three 
barrels  of  them  could  be  gathered  in  the 
space  of  fifty  yards. 

To-morrow,  if  you  turn  over  one  of 
these  carcasses  with  your  foot,  a  cloud  of 
colorless  little  creatures  will  rise  from  its 
denuded  ribs  and  eyeless  sockets  and  skip 
away  like  grasshoppers.  Those  who  live 
along  shore  and  have  opportunities  of 
observation,  say  that  these  little  skippers 
called  "  sand  fleas  "  will  make  short  work 
of  a  human  body  washed  ashore  ;  they 
are  in  fact  the  scavengers  of  the  beach, 
without  whom  the  borders  of  old  Nep- 
tune's domain  would  be  intolerable  if  the 
amount  of  matter  thrown  up  by  the  sea 
were  left  to  putrify  in  the  sun. 

During  this  rude  foray  our  rods   have 
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not  been  idle,  as  the  blood-stained  sands 
and  the  heap  of  dead  bluefish  will  attest. 
To  describe  how  we  landed  that  particu- 
larly large  one,  his  furious  struggles  to 
escape,  flinging  himself  out  of  water  and 
shaking  the  spray  from  his  steel  -  blue 
sides,  the  enormous  skill  required  to  play 
him,  together  with  the  usual  delicate  in- 
timation that  any  other  angler  would  prob- 
ably have  lost  him,  would  be  too  hack- 
neyed and  threadbare  to  be  treated  of 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  sooner 
would  our  strip  of  menhaden  bait  strike 
the  surface  than  it  would  be  surrounded 
by  a  drove  of  the  demons,  snapping  and 
snarling  and  hustling  each  other  in  their 
eagerness,  until  one  of  them  was  hooked, 
when  he  would  start  off  like  a  young 
chicken  with  an  angleworm,  with  all  his 
companions  following  in  swift  pursuit. 

An  anxious  moment  this,  for  should  the 
smallest  shred  of  bait  slip  above  the 
steel  wire  on  to  the  line  his  fellows  will 
certainly  cut  him  loose,  doing  thus  unwit- 
tingly the  only  act  of  kindness  of  which 
the  bluefish  is  capable.  This  danger 
past,  and  the  hook  well  fastened,  we  step 
back  from  the  pier  down  to  the  beach 
and  land  through  the  surf  a  bluefish 
weighing  from  five  to  sixteen  pounds. 

We  are  not  the  only  avengers  of  the 
menhaden.  On  the  coast  eager  eyes  are 
ever  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  the  first 
indication  of  the  run,  the  dipping  of  the 
gulls  or  the  appearance  of  the  menhaden, 
has  called  to  the  shore  numerous  bare- 
footed sons  of  the  beach,  all  armed  with 
squid  and  line,  who  spread  themselves  out 
at  convenient  distances  and  commence 
squidding  as  though  for  dear  life.  It  re- 
quires a  nice  degree  of  strength  and  skill 
to  throw  the  squid  well,  which  almost 
raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  sport. 

Swinging  the  heavy  metal  around  the 
head  until  the  proper  momentum  is  ac- 
quired it  is  sent  hurtling  through  the  air 
a  hundred  yards  or  more,  the  line  paying 
out  from  the  coil  held  in  the  left  hand. 
The  squid  is  then  drawn  through  the 
water  hand  over  hand,  and  when  a  fish 
strikes,  if  it  is  a  heavy  one,  the  fisherman 
throws  the  line  over  his  shoulder,  drags 
his  prey  up  the  beach,  and  is  ready  to 
commence  again.  A  smart  squidder  will 
frequently  land  fifty  or  more  large  fish 
during  the  run.  It  looks  very  easy,  but 
the  beginner,  after  an  unusual  amount  of 
swinging,  generally  winds  up  by  landing 
the  squid  in  the  sand  behind  him  instead 
of  into  the   water,   and    even  those   who 


have  measurably  "  got  the  hang  of  it  " 
will  retire  after  catching  eight  or  ten  fish 
with  the  skin  worn  from  their  fingers  by 
the  coarse,  sanded  line  and  their  tackle 
somewhat  disordered. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  a  heavier  tug 
than  usual,  threatening  to  part  even  the 
strong  cotton  line  used  by  the  squidder, 
and  after  a  struggle  of  some  minutes — a 
contention  between  main  strength  and 
frantic  vigor  —  he  will  haul  up  on  the 
beach  an  enormous  "greenhead,"  as  the 
large  striped  bass  are  called,  which  has 
been  feeding  on  the  crumbs  left  by  the 
bluefish.  A  sixty-four  pound  bass  has 
been  caught  in  this  way,  and  many  others 
almost  as  large  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

As  the  fish  cease  biting  the  noble  rage 
which  has  animated  us  passes  off  and 
the  reaction  follows  —  a  delicious  feeling 
of  languor  steals  over  the  whole  frame, 
as  though  the  senses  were  steeped  in 
poppy  and  mandragora,  and  we  throw 
ourselves  at  full  length  on  the  sands  and 
yield  a  willing  obedience  to  its  indolent 
sway.  We  see  many  little  sloop  yachts 
go  past,  each  with  its  trolling  lines  out  ; 
even  the  coasters,  which  under  the  light 
winds  keep  close  in  shore,  have  their 
squids  trailing  in  their  wake,  and  from 
the  occasional  flash  over  their  sterns  we 
can  see  that  the  crews  are  adding  one  of 
the  most  succulent  of  fishes  to  their  even- 
ing's mess. 

Over  and  above  the  wash  of  the  surf 
we  can  hear  a  slow,  measured  and  monot- 
onous beat,  not  unmusical  in  itself,  but 
mysterious  and  weird,  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  at  first  tell  from  whence  it  comes. 
It  recalls  to  our  memory  Stanley's  de- 
scription of  the  beating  of  African  war 
drums,  so  often  heard  during  his  memo- 
rable passage  down  the  Congo. 

"  There's  Lige  and  Jimmy  Loveland," 
says  Bill,  pointing  at  a  bank  skiff  anchored 
about  two  miles  off  shore.  "  I  guess 
they've  caught  their  'fare  of  fish/  as 
they're  pulling  up  now,"  and  as  the  sound 
ceases  we  know  that  it  was  Lige's  hatchet 
chopping  up  the  head  and  entrails  of  men- 
haden to  chum  the  bluefish  to  their 
hooks  which  had  mystified  us.  As  he 
chopped  on  a  board  laid  across  the 
thwarts,  the  boat  itself  became  a  drum, 
giving  forth  that  melancholy  note  which, 
coming  across  the  water,  seemed  inex- 
pressibly plaintive  and  mournful,  like  the 
funereal  beat  over  a  dead  warrior. 

Our  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  blue- 
fish   has    given  us  no  time  to  note   the 
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beauty  of  the  surrounding  picture,  or  pic- 
tures rather,  for  with  the  scant  materials 
of  sand,  water  and  sky,  nature  has  pro- 
duced an  infinite  variety  of  effects  even 
in  this,  one  of  her  most  quiet  moods. 
Broad  masses  of  blue,  green  and  creamy 
yellows,  broken  with  browns  and  grays, 
seem  to  constitute  her  simple  palette  by 
the  sea  shore,  and  with  these  tints  graded 
and  mellowed  by  the  magic  witchery  of 
the  sunlight  her  broad,  simple  and  most 
beautiful  results  are  obtained. 

How  still  are  those  cattle  strung  out 
along  the  edge  of  the  surf,  with  the  old 
patriarch  of  the  herd  standing  like  a  grim 
sentinel  in  advance,  and  how  perfectly 
they  fit  into  the  picture  and  accord  with 
the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  scene  ! 

Do  they  know  that  they  are  pictu- 
resque, that  they  should  thus  linger  upon 
the  water's  edge  and  look  out  vacantly  to 
the  horizon  ?  Bill  says  that  they  seek  the 
beach  to  avoid  the  mosquitoes  and  flies 
which  infest  the  meadows,  and  that  in- 
stinct teaches  them  that  here  they  are 
free  from  the  attacks  of  those  blood- 
thirsty tormentors  ;  but  we  are  in  a  lotus- 
eating  mood  and  will  not  listen  to  so 
commonplace  an  explanation,  but  smile 
with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom.  We 
know  inwardly  that  they  are  posing 
themselves  for  the  special  delectation  of 
the  artistic  eye,  else  why  should  that 
brindled  steer  place  himself  where  his 
rufous  coat  shall  blend  and  harmonize 
with  his  neighbor  ?  Or  that  white-faced 
cow  —  staid  mother  of  a  spotted  calf  — 
stand  musing  on  the  rim  of  the  sea, 
where  her  pale  outlines  seem  to  melt  in- 
to the  distant  ether  ?    Mosquitoes — bosh  ! 

Not  the  least  charm  about  still  fishing 
in  these  unknown  waters  is  the  glorious 
uncertainty  as  to  what  you  are  about  to 
catch.  All  sorts  of  hitherto  unsuspected 
monsters  put  in  an  appearance — dog  fish, 
sea  robins,  stingrays,  spider  crabs,  pos- 
sums or  skates,  besides  many  creatures 
which  seem  almost  too  hideous  to  have  a 
name  among  men.  No  doubt,  however,  our 
learned  ichthyologists  have  risen  equal  to 
the  occasion  and  given  them  names  even 
more  outlandish  than  themselves.  It  im- 
presses you  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe, 
particularly  in  night  fishing,  as  you  cast 
out  your  bait,  wondering  what  misshapen 
monstrosity  may  emerge  from  the  mighty 
deep  at  your  bidding  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
as  we  felt  some  grewsome  "  dweller  of 
the  threshold,"  his  body  bestudded  with 


phosphorescent  sparks,  coming  up  from 
the  undertow,  yielding  slowly  to  the  mute 
but  persuasive  eloquence  of  a  fifteen- 
thread  line,  one  of  us  at  least  felt  an  al- 
most irresistible  impulse  to  throw  down 
the  rod  and  cut  and  run  for  it. 

Our  "  bridge,"  as  we  always  called  it, 
was  the  conception  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Blatch- 
ford,  of  New  York,  and  cost  originally 
less  than  $100.  It  withstood  the  storms 
of  two  winters  with  only  a  trifling  ex- 
pense for  repairs.  The  outer  part  of  it 
was  finally  carried  away  by  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wrecked  Maggie  and  Lucy, 
still  carrying  much  of  her  stone  ballast  ; 
she,  probably  patterning  after  her  pa- 
tronymics, was  in  the  habit  of  sweeping 
up  and  down  the  beach  with  every  storm. 
Against  such  a  weight,  propelled  by  the 
enormous  power  of  the  waves,  our  pine 
stanchions  were  cut  off  clean  like  so  many 
pipe  stems.  Had  we  taken  it  down  before 
the  winter  storms  set  in  we  should  have 
had  all  the  material  on  hand  to  be  put  up 
at  a  small  cost  when  the  bluefish  appeared 
again  in  the  following  June.  As  it  was 
we  saved  much  of  the  material  and  have 
used  it  since. 

These  structures  are  so  inexpensive 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our 
whole  coast  is  not  lined  with  them,  built 
by  hotel  proprietors,  residents  on  the 
beaches,  or  wherever  a  few  anglers  can 
be  got  together  to  share  the  expense.  In 
our  case,  as  with  all  anglers,  our  time  and 
labor  were  not  factors  in  counting  cost — 
the  element  of  sport  was  predominant. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  table  was 
kept  supplied  by  visiting  anglers  during 
the  summer  with  freshly-caught  fish  when 
they  could  not  be  procured  otherwise,  and 
on  the  day  which  I  have  described,  after 
retaining  enough  for  our  own  use,  1,000 
pounds  of  dressed  bluefish  were  sent  over 
to  the  mainland,  where  they  were  disposed 
of  at  once  at  four  cents  per  pound. 

Fearing  that  I  may  be  classed  among 
those  fish  historians  who  have  ever  been 
noted  for  the  accuracy  of  their  details, 
and  for  the  closeness  with  which  they 
follow  the  truth,  I  append  copies  of  a 
few  attested  records  from  the  house  reg- 
ister. 

No  !  on  second  thought,  I  will  not.  Go 
down  yourself,  take  your  rod  with  you 
and  test  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have 
many  times  caught  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  fish,  ranging  from  five  to 
twelve  pounds,  to  my  own  rod,  in  part  of 
a  day's  fishing  in  October. 
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BY    DR.    I.    HOWE    ADAMS. 


THE   CRAZY   GARDENER. 


OME  conscienceless  epigrammatist  somewhere  has 
said  that  "  photography  is  the  George  Washington 
of  the  arts."  Washington  was  never  so  slandered 
before,  for  if  there  be  anything  that  shuns  things 
as  they  are  and  clings  to  things  as  they  are  not, 
anything  which  distorts  the  real  and  lives  in  a  world 
of  its  own,  it  is  the  art  of  photography.  It  drags 
down  what  we.  call  beautiful  ;  it  often  elevates  the 
ugly  ;  the  weather-beaten  hovel  is  as  likely  to  grow 
romantic  under  its  deceptive  touch  as  the  stately 
mansion  is  to  depreciate  in  value  ;  while  the  faces 
of  those  we  love  or  admire  are,  in  the  hands  of  the 
unskillful,  sent  down  to  posterity  with  more  dis- 
figurement than  ingenious  Indian  artists  could 
devise. 

A  human  being,  in  fact,  is  never  more  unreal 
than  when  being  photographed.  The  pride  which 
we  feel  for  our  persons  resents  being  dragged  into 
the  glare  of  a  photographer's  gallery  and  there  told 
to  hold  its  chin  higher  and  look  pleasant,  while  a 
few  sympathizing  friends  or  inquisitive  strangers 
fascinate  our  gaze  through  a  crack  in  the  curtain 
directly  in  front  with  a  glare  from  which  we  feel 
Fate  herself  cannot  free  us,  and  the  iron 
head  rest,  that  able  first  lieutenant,  by  an 
unexpected  flank  movement  quickly  drives 
away  any  remaining  vestiges  of  sense  or 
intelligence. 

The  Prince  of  Liars,  unique  in  its  op- 
portunities and  abilities,  is  the  contriv- 
ance known  as  the  "  single  lens,"  the 
basis  on  which  is  built  the  $10  outfits. 
No  misanthrope  ever  looked  on  such  a 
world  as  the  one  in  which  it  lives.  Barrel- 
shaped  houses,  monstrosities  in  human 
form  and  curiously  -  devised  landscapes 
are  among  the  sights  in  its  little  topsy- 
turvy world. 

Consequently  the  aim  and  end  of  every 
photographer  is  to  make  his  lens  tell  the 
truth.  Only  as  skill  and  power  grow  can 
this  be  done.  Probably  there  is  no  work 
in  which  greater  precision  in  every  point 
is  needed  than  in  producing  a  successful 
picture.  The  great  province  of  amateur 
photography  has  been  to  rescue  picture 
making  from  its  angles  and  shams  and  in- 
fuse into  it  life  and  interest. 

The  pictures,  especially  the  groups  and 
landscapes,  of  professional  photograph- 
ers of  fifteen  years  ago  did  not  show  that 
attention  to  artistic  effect  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  picture  pleasing.  This 
was  due   somewhat   to    the  photographer 
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himself  in  wishing  to  give  as  much  for 
the  money  as  possible,  and  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  results  which  come  with  much 
professional  work. 

Take  the  old  daguerreotype  album  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  see  the  cast- 
iron  positions,  the  grim  determination  to 
do  or  die  which  apparently  actuated  our 
friends  of  that  period  in  their  picture  tak- 
ing. What  seems  more  ludicrous  than 
the  pictured  forms  of  those  we  know  or 
remember,  or  what  more  unnatural  and 
far  off  than  those  whom  we  do  not  re- 
call ? 

It  is  true  that  amateur  photography  in 
its  desire  to  be  free  and  untrammeled  by 
conventionalities  often  goes  too  far  even 
for  the  taste  of  the  most  progressive.  I 
have  joined  in  the  laugh,  though  not 
heartily,  when  some  of  my  own  endeav- 
ors have  been  picked  up  unwittingly  in 
exhibitions  by  good  photographers  whom 
I  knew  to  be  the  best  of  critics. 

Several  years  ago  a  medical  friend 
and  the  writer  decided  to  take  cabinets, 
merely  to  show  what  we  felt  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  line  of  portrait  work. 
We  found  speedily  the  difficulty  in  pho- 
tography of  properly  shading  the  human 
face  and  form.  In  our  efforts  we  worked 
in  this  way  :  Taking  the  end  of  an  old 
greenhouse  and  fitting  it  up  by  putting 
linen  bed  sheets  from  the  ridge  of  the 
house  down  on   the  side  which  gave  the 


poorest  light,  we  found  the  effect  some- 
what softened. 

The  sheets  were  placed  in  several  thick- 
nesses on  the  south  side  and  so  fastened 
that  portions  could  be  taken  down,  vary- 
ing the  intensity  and  amount  of  light. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  roof  we  had 
one  thickness  of  linen,  which  was  used 
only  when  the  light  was  quite  strong. 
The  light  of  the  rest  of  the  gallery  was 
cut  off  by  heavy  layers  of  newspapers 
tacked  up.  This  did  not  exclude  all 
light ;  simply  removed  the  glare  and  the 
consequent  unpleasant  effect  on  the  sit- 
ter's expression. 

For  a  background  we  placed  a  roll  of 
smooth,  gray  wrapping  paper  suspended 
from  the  rafters,  about  six  feet  in  length 
and  three  wide.  A  second-hand  head  rest 
was  obtained  ;  a  fancy  chair  and  some 
old  cactuses  served  as  temporary  scenery 
for  special  efforts  and  occasions.  But  we 
found  that  there  was  little  or  no  shade  on 
the  sitter's  face,  the  high  lights  not  being 
strong  enough  and  the  lower  lights  too 
strong.  This  we  remedied  by  cutting  off 
the  sides  of  the  greenhouse  from  the 
light  and  removing  a  layer  of  sheets 
above.  Still  we  found  that  this  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  overcome  in  such  a 
studio,  and  not  always  successfully  con- 
quered. In  the  picture  called  "  The 
Crazy  Gardener  "  the  whole  apparatus 
and  outfit  are  seen,  as  a  burlesque  on  the 
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MELANCHOLY   DAYS. 


meaningless  poses  and  expressions  seen 
in  some  work  of  country  studios. 

It  is  hard,  especially  for  a  beginner,  to 
take  photographs  just  as  "  pictures,"  not 
merely  because  of  the  need  of  artistic 
feeling  and  desire,  for  nature  is  hard  to 
coax  to  be  picturesque,  and  friends  have 
little  or  no  sympathy  in  effects  in  which 
they  do  not  figure.  Hence  when  one  gets 
a  picture  which  is  even  only  a  beginner's 
attempt  to  express  a  true  picture,  and 
which  he  knows  is  only  faintly  pictu- 
resque, he  feels  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  repays  for  trouble  and  unappreci- 
ated work.  The  photograph,  "  Melan- 
choly Days,"  is  such  an  attempt,  taken  in 
late  autumn,  behind  a  bank  of  the  lazy 
Delaware  River.  Everything  was  hushed 
and  still ;  the  season's  dullness  pervades 
all  the  detail,  even  to  the  schooner's 
masts  peering  above  the  bank  ;  the  photo- 
graph of  the  breaking  waves  on  the  coast 
of  Nantucket  is  another  such. 

Every  photographer  knows  what  cu- 
rious experiences  result  from  traveling 
in  summer  time  with  camera  and  tripod 
through  the  various  summer  resorts, 
where  such  groups  as  "  Watching  the 
Race  "  are  the  day's  work.  It  is  the 
"open  sesame"  for  forming  acquaint- 
ances    and    having     experiences     every- 


where. People  who  ordinarily  would 
never  think  of  speaking  to  a  stranger 
walk  up  and  talk  in  the  easiest  way  ; 
and  not  merely  talk,  but  seem  quite 
anxious  to  get  on  good  terms  with  the 
perambulating  photographer. 

The  camera  makes  friends  ;  true,  but  it 
imposes  on  good  nature  to  comply  with 
the  numerous  requests  a  village  commu- 
nity will  make,  sometimes  with  provok- 
ing iteration,  especially  at  a  time — which 
every  amateur  photographer  stumbles 
over  occasionally  —  when  he  has  a  run  of 
bad  pictures  in  succession,  an  event 
which  is  sure  to  come  at  some  inoppor- 
tune time.  Last  summer  at  Spring  Lake, 
when  large  numbers  were  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  ocean  and  the  beach  to- 
gether, and  we  were  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure as  mementos  of  the  pleasant  times 
some  good  photographs,  the  use  of  huge 
sun  umbrellas,  gaily  colored,  with  pictu- 
resque groups  underneath,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  different  holiday  costumes 
and  lazy  attitudes,  made  delightful  work 
for  the  camera.  But  every  view,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  was  under- 
timed,  and  hence  just  good  enough  to 
show  what  might  have  been.  The  time 
of  year,  the  strong  glare  and  sunlight 
rather  suggested  a  shorter  exposure  than 
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ordinary  ;  but  somehow  it  was  made  too 
short,  and  on  return  in  the  fall  a  decided 
disappointment  followed  when  the  devel- 
opments were  made. 

The  Wissahickon  Drive,  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  running  along  the 
banks  of  an  exquisite  little  stream,  lies 
between  the  heavily-wooded,  precipitous 
slopes  of  a  historic  valley.  It  is  a  per- 
fect gem  of  nature,  which  man  has  for- 
tunately kept  in  its  pristine  glory.  Driv- 
ing up  here  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  we 
leave  the  broad,  bright  road  of  the  River 
Drive  of  the  park,  and,  rolling  under 
the  high,  gracefully-curving  stone  rail- 
road bridge,  we  penetrate  at  once  into 
nature's  freshness  and  sparkling  sylvan 
beauty. 

The  clear,  laughing  water  bubbles  along, 
shining  through  the  green  leaves  of  the 
boughs  which  hang  lovingly  close  to  the 
bright  rippling  mirror  ;  fragrant,  shady 
paths  wander  off -into  darker,  more  tangled 
beauty  spots  ;  mossy  banks  run  up  for 
many  feet  on  each  side,  giving  a  refresh- 


ing coolness  to  the  air,  as  appreciated  by 
the  dusty  photographer  as  icy  spring  wa- 
ter to  the  thirsty  palate.  Here  and  there 
the  view  grows  bolder  and  wilder  ;  a  huge 
stony  precipice  towers  up  a  hundred  feet, 
d£ad  branches  of  blasted  trees  seem  to 
shake  their  bare  arms  at  the  traveler,  the 
stream  sweeps  by  more  noisy  and  rough  ; 
the  bare  stones  grow  more  noticed,  and  a 
solitary  crow  melancholy  croaks  away  in 
the  lengthening  shadows.  A  little  inn  now 
and  then  along  the  road  peeps  modestly 
out  and  coaxes  the  traveler  to  stop  for 
catfish  and  waffles.  Indian  Rock,  the 
Devil's  Pool  and  many  kindred  romantic 
spots  all  have  histories  which  show  that 
early  in  colonial  history  and  earlier  in 
Indian  story  this  romantic  glen  attracted 
human  notice  and  habitation.  This  makes 
a  summer  drive  within  a  half  hour  of  the 
city  which  is  one  of  the  unique  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  amateur  photog- 
raphers of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and 
yields  an  infinite  variety  of  delightful 
foliage  effects. 


WATCHING    THE    RACE. 


THE    GHOST    AT   WHITE    BEAR. 


BY    FRANKLYN    \V.    LEE. 


HE  lights,  yellowed  by  the 
moon's  incomparable  ra- 
diance, shone  brightly 
in  the  lower  windows  of 
the  Chateaugay  and  the 
Williams  ;  from  Leip's, 
not  far  beyond,  came  the  alluring  strains 
of  Waldteufel's  "  Les  Sirenes  "  and  the 
twinkle  of  the  arc  light  on  the  lawn  ; 
a  group  of  merry  fellows  tramped  along 
shore,  singing  a  fragment  of  some  rare 
old  college  song ;  the  broad  sail  of  a 
cat -rigger  flapped  lazily  as  the  boat 
rounded  to  at  the  landing,  and  the  min- 
gled strains  of  mandolin  and  guitar  stole 
over  the  rippled  bosom  of  the  lake.  The 
"  transients  "  and  cottagers  at  White  Bear 
never  had  a  more  beautiful,  more  enjoy- 
able night,  and  although  the  hour  was 
late  there  were  so  many  pleasures  to  be 
found  afloat  and  ashore  that  but  few  had 
repaired  to  their  couches. 

During  a  lull  in  the  festivities  at  Leip's 
a  young  man  made  his  way  through  the 
long,  broad  main  hall  and  across  the  so- 
called  ordinary  to  the  door  of  the  dining 
room,  where  the  inevitable  soiree  was  in 
progress,  and  scanned  the  faces  of  those 
present.  Several  of  his  friends,  passing 
out  to  the  veranda  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  greeted  him  cordially  and  eyed  him 
quizzically,  while  the  girls  looked  regret- 
fully at  his  half-tennis,  half-boating  cos- 
tume, for  he  waltzed  divinely,  did  Leland, 
when  he  was  in  the  mood  and  could  be 
won  from  his  incomprehensible  night  ram- 
bles, which  were  more  frequent  now  than 
ever.  But  he  gave  the  revelers  scant 
courtesy  and  continued  his  ocular  search 
until  his  gaze  encountered  a  well-made 
Adonis,  whose  dress  suit  fitted  his  ath- 
letic curves  like  a  glove  and  whose  eye 
glasses  gave  him  a  decidedly  distingue 
appearance.  Then  the  watcher's  face 
brightened  perceptibly  and  he  whispered 
something  to  the  attendant  at  the  door, 
who  bowed  and  hurried  away. 

"  Mr.  Kamaley,  you  are  wanted  at  the 
door,"  said  the  Mercury  to  the  Adonis, 
who  turned,  caught  Leland's  eye  and 
nodded  ;  then  he  sighed  heavily,  too,  like 
one  who  feels  that  he  has  been,  or  is 
about  to  be,  robbed  of  perfect  bliss  ;  but, 
making  his  excuses  to  the  bevy  of  fair 


ones  in  his  vicinity,  he  leisurely  made  his 
way  to  the  door. 

"What's  up,  old  fellow?"  he  asked, 
noting  the  loiterer's  serious  face. 

"  I  have  seen  it  again." 

"  The  deuce  !  "  Kamaley  ejaculated, 
surprise  causing  his  eye  glasses  to  fall 
from  their  aquiline  elevation.  "  When  ? 
Where  ?  " 

"Not  half  an  hour  ago  ;  on  the  penin- 
sula." 

Kamaley  rubbed  the  glasses  thought- 
fully for  a  moment,  and  then  uttered  the 
monosyllabic  inquiry  :   "  Well  ?  " 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  said  Leland, 
thoughtfully.  "  This  time  I  was  not  so 
startled  and  hailed  it,  but  there  was  no 
reply — I  was  a  fool  to  expect  any — and 
when  I  gave  chase  the  thing  disappeared 
before  the  keel  of  my  boat  touched  the 
pebbles.  I  lingered  awhile,  hoping  to  see 
it  again,  but  I  was  disappointed  and 
pulled  back  here." 

"  What  do  you  suggest  ?  " 

"That  we  return  immediately,"  said 
the  other,  hurriedly.  "I  say  'we,'  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  accompany  me  and 
see  for  yourself,  so  that  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  this  is  no  creature  of  my 
imagination,  but  a  mysterious  entity 
which  will  puzzle  both  of  us.  In  short, 
I  want  to  assure  myself  that  there  is  no 
trick.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  Kamaley  replied  noncha- 
lantly. "  I  shall  have  to  get  out  of  this 
harness,  though,  and  in  the  meantime  you 
can  go  down  and  tell  Victor  to  get  my 
boat  ready." 

"  Everything  is  in  readiness  ;  hurry," 
said  Leland,  briefly,  and  his  friend  ran 
upstairs. 

Lighting  a  cigar,  Leland  paced  nerv- 
ously up  and  down  before  the  clerk's 
desk,  deaf  to  Colonel  Leip's  praise  of  the 
night,  his  mind  still  seeking  vainly  a  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  it  had  encountered. 
Only  the  •  other  evening,  while  pulling 
lazily  over  to  the  island  opposite  the 
town,  the  musical  splash  of  the  water, 
the  faint  ripples  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
stroke  mingling  with  the  drift  of  his 
poetic  fancy,  he  had  been  spellbound  by 
a  strange  sight.  From  a  clump  of  trees 
on   shore    there    had    emerged    a    slight, 
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white-robed  figure  almost  transparent  in 
quality,  which  had  floated  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  paused  there,  regarding 
the  rower  steadfastly.  It  was  a  woman, 
and,  as  he  reversed  his  stroke  and  backed 
.in,  he  saw  that  her  pale,  ethereal  face 
was  singularly  beautiful.  Then  he  per- 
mitted the  boat  to  drift  idly,  and  their 
eyes  met  ;  hers  with  a  wealth  of  indefina- 
ble pathos  in  their  peculiar  depths  ;  his, 
fascinated,  troubled  and  puzzled. 

Thinking  her  some  poor  creature  in  dis- 
tress, he  went  to  the  oars  again  and  sent 
his  cedar  flying  stern  foremost  to  the  land- 
ing, but  when  within  a  dozen  yards  he  saw 
'the  figure  disappear  and  a  tremor  seized 
him.  For  several  minutes  he  sat  there  in- 
animate, as  if  hypnotized,  and  then  slowly 
returned  to  Leip's,  wondering  what  he  had 
seen  and  what  it  meant.  To  Kamaley 
alone  had  he  confided  the  story.  The 
latter,  when  told  of  the  adventure,  had 
laughed  lightly  and  hinted  that  he  had 
always  known  White  Bear  sherry  to  be  of 
a  poor  quality  and  likely  to  produce  pe- 
culiar effects  ;  but  Leland  was  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  and  earnest  as  to  brook 
no  raillery.  Now  he  had  seen  it  a  second 
time — this  very  night — on  the  peninsula, 
a  mile  or  more  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
first  encounter,  and  he  was  determined 
that  his  friend  should  behold  the  shape, 
admit  the  truth  of  the  story  and  aid  him 
in  solving  the  riddle. 

In  a  short  space  Kamaley,  now  in  im- 
maculate flannels,  with  a  crimson  sash 
about  his  generous  waist  and  his  insep- 
arable fez  on  the  back  of  his  blonde  head, 
descended  to  the  office  and,  with  a  last  lin- 
gering look  at  the  gay  scene  within,  fol- 
lowed his  friend  down  to  the  landing. 

The  breeze  had  stiffened  a  little  during 
the  hour  and  the  moon  hung  near  a  bank 
of  threatening  clouds,  which  were  occa- 
sionally revealed  by  faint  flashes  of  light- 
ning. The  sail  filled  readily  and  the 
boat  veered  away  from  the  pier,  gliding 
smoothly  and  swiftly.  Leland  held  the 
tiller  and  made  for  the  strait  between  the 
island  and  the  village  of  White  Bear.  The 
town  lights  were  fast  disappearing  and 
the  lake  was  almost  deserted,  only  an  oc- 
casional boat  load  of  revelers  or  a  pair  of 
loving  idlers  being  met  with.  Finding 
nothing  there,  after  a  brief  wait,  he  swung 
about,  heading  for  the  peninsula,  from 
whence  there  came  the  subdued  echo  of 
a  song,  but  the  search  was  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  at  first.  Sighing  a  little  and 
casting  a  last  glance  toward  the  village  in 


the  hope  of  detecting  the  vision  on  the 
dim  shore,  Leland  pointed  Mahtomedi, 
whose  woody  background  loomed  darkly 
beyond,  and,  lashing  the  tiller,  produced 
a  fresh  cigar  and  smoked  in  moody  si- 
lence until  his  friend  spoke. 

"The  conditions  don't  appear  to  favor 
a  materialization  seance  this  evening,  do 
they  ?  Or  perhaps  your  ethereal  temp- 
tress believes  in  the  old  saying  that  '  two's 
company.'  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Leland,  sullenly. 
"  I  can't  make  it  out,  and  the  thing  is 
getting  to  be  such  a  nightmare  that  I 
don't  sleep  well." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  old  fellow,  there  is  a 
trick.  Some  day  you  wdl  find  that  you 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  huge  joke." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  If  it  should  turn 
out  that  way,  however,  the  joker  will 
regret  it,"  muttered  Leland,  angrily. 

"  Pshaw  !  Give  and  take,"  said  his 
friend,  lightly.  Then,  as  they  neared 
Mahtomedi,  he  added  :  "There's  nothing 
here,  Dick.  Hadn't  we  better  come 
about  ? " 

"  Yes.  Come  and  take  the  tiller,  and 
I'll  stand  at  the  bow.  Head  her  for  the 
peninsula  again.  Perhaps  I  can  discover 
something  which  would  escape  your  eyes." 

Kamaley  went  aft  and  Leland  crept  to 
the  bow,  where  he  leaned  against  the 
mast,  straining  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  object  of  their  search.  The  moon 
had  gone  behind  the  clouds  and  darkness 
settled  upon  them,  while  a  fine  breeze  sent 
the  staunch  cat -rigger  bowling  over  the 
waves  until  the  lights  in  the  Chateaugay 
Assembly  Hall  were  lost  in  the  gloom  be- 
hind. The  person  at  the  helm  hummed  a 
ditty  rather  impatiently,  for  the  thought 
that  a  wild-goose  chase  had  taken  him 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  dance  was  not 
at  all  comforting.  Taking  out  his  watch 
and  bringing  the  dial  close  to  the  glow  of 
his  cigar  he  saw  that  it  was  almost  mid- 
night, and  he  sighed  as  he  thought  of 
the  lucky  fellows  who  were  at  that  mo- 
ment encircling  pliant  waists  in  the  last 
delightful  waltz.  As  he  replaced  his 
watch  the  sound  of  Leland's  low  voice 
was  wafted  back  to  him. 

"  Howard  !     Look  !  " 

He  peered  into  the  night  and  beheld 
something  which  disturbed  his  habitual 
equipoise.  Gliding  before  the  boat,  with- 
in twenty  feet  of  where  Leland  stood,  was 
a  half-submerged,  ghostly  figure,  draped 
in  ethereal  clinging  garments.  The  dim 
features  were  indistinct  to  Kamaley,  who 
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could  only  see  imperfectly,  but  the  appa- 
rition was  feminine  and  not  at  all  bad 
looking.  Leland,  holding  to  the  mast,  bent 
forward  as  much  as  he  dared,  fascinated 
by  the  wraith,  which  moved  so  tantaliz- 
ingly  at  a  safe  distance.  Once  he  turned 
to  his  friend  and  inquired,  somewhat  exult- 
antly : 

"  Can  you  see  ?  Do  you  doubt  me 
now  ?" 

"  Can  I  doubt  my  own  eyes  ?  "  retorted 
Kamaley,  seeking  to  gain  a  better  view. 
And,  as  they  sped  on  in  the  strange 
chase,  the  spectre,  like  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  in  Tennyson's  "  Idylls," 

Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

until  the  full  length  of  the  slight  figure 
was  revealed  to  the  watchers. 

"  Keep  a  sharp  look  out,"  whispered 
Kamaley,  "  or  we  shall  run  head  on  to 
the  peninsula  and  wind  up  with  a  wreck." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  said  the  other  in  a  low  tone. 
"When  I  give  the  word  luff  a  little,  swing 
around  and  come  back  after  me.  Keep 
your  wits  about  you." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  his  com- 
panion demanded. 

"Wait  and  see." 

Still  the  figure  glided  before  them,  grow- 
ing distinct  and  indistinct  by  turns.  Sud- 
denly the  point  of  the  peninsula  loomed 
ahead  in  rugged  outline  and  Leland  gave 
the  signal. 

"Now!" 

Kamaley  jammed  the  tiller  over  and 
heard  a  heavy  splash  as  the  boat  ca- 
reened. Peering  under  the  boom  he  saw 
that  his  friend  was  no  longer  at  the 
bow. 

"Hanged  if  he  hasn't  jumped  in  after 
it !  "  he  muttered,  and  then,  making  a  cir- 
cuit, sailed  back  where  Leland  stood  hip 
deep  in  the  cool  water.  "What  luck, 
old  man?"  he  shouted. 

"The  worst!"  growled  Leland,  as  he 
clambered  aboard.  "  It  seemed  so  near 
that  I  jumped,  but  the  thing  dissolved 
and  left  me  standing  there  like  a  half- 
drowned  fool.  Let's  go  back  to  the  ho- 
tel. ' 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  a  showery  Sunday  succeeding  a 
Saturday  night  of  innocent  dissipation. 
Those  who  would  have  courted  a  drench- 
ing under  ordinary  circumstances  were 
too  tired  to  exert  themselves,  and  so  the 
coterie  at  Leip's  loitered  on  the  veranda, 
reading  the  latest  prevarication  from  the 


gifted  Haggard's  pen  or  chatting  about 
little  or  nothing.  Kamaley  was  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  the  groups  of  chatterboxes, 
and  when  the  small  talk  lagged  he  turned 
to  one  of  the  fairest  of  his  divinities  and 
asked  : 

"  When  is  your  cousin  coming,  Miss 
Houghton  ?  " 

"  She  will  arrive  on  Monday,"  said  the 
girl,  flashing  a  bright  glance  upon  him  ; 
"and  then  we  poor  girls  must  expect 
cruel  snubs,  I  suppose." 

"Why,  is  she  so  ill  bred?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  retorted,  with 
a  charming  pout.  "  Can't  you  under- 
stand ?  She  is  all  that  is  lovely,  and  so 
pretty  that  you  boys  will  desert  us  and 
bow  with  one  accord  before  the  newcom- 
er's shrine." 

"  Indeed  !  It  strikes  me  that  you  are 
fishing  for  a  compliment,"  said  Kamaley, 
bluntly.     "  What  is  she  like  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  believe  my  rhapsodies," 
said  Miss  Houghton,  blithely,  "so  I  shall 
run  upstairs  and  get  her  photograph. 
Luckily  I  have  one  —  taken  about  a 
month  ago." 

She  hurried  away  to  her  room  and 
emerged  therefrom  with  the  likeness  in 
her  hand  just  as  Leland  sauntered  along. 
She  smiled  brightly,  for  he  was  a  gen- 
eral favorite,  but  stumbled  in  her  haste 
and  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught 
her  arm. 

"Allow  me,"  he  said,  stooping  to  re- 
cover the  photograph,  which  had  slipped 
from  her  hand.  As  he  did  so,  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  and  started  back. 

"Why,  Mr.  Leland,  what  on  earth  is 
the  matter  ?" 

He  made  no  reply,  but  permitted  his 
eyes  to  feast  themselves  upon  the  picture. 
Then  he  asked  hurriedly  : 

"  This  face  ! — whose  is  it  ? " 

"My  cousin's — she  will  be  here  next 
week,"  she  replied  confusedly,  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  his  peculiar  demeanor. 

"  And  her  name  is ?  " 

"  Eleanor  Winthrop." 

Eleanor  Winthrop  !  Then  he  had  seen 
no  wraith,  only  the  higher  personality  of  a 
living  woman  !  A  thrill  passed  over  him 
and  he  felt  happier  than  he  had  been  in 
years. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  restoring 
the  disturbing  bit  of  cardboard.  "I  did 
not  mean  to  startle  at  you.  I  thought  I 
recognized  the  face." 

"  Impossible,  unless  you  have  been  to 
New  Orleans,"  was  the  answer  sent  back 
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to  him  as  she  made  her  way  downstairs 
to  the  veranda. 

Kamaley  was  awaiting  her  return  and 
smiled  rather  satirically  when  she  ap- 
peared. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  expected  to  yield 
myself  captive  at  once.  But  beware  ;  my 
ideas  of  beauty  are  my  own  and  I  have  no 
respect  for  canons  set  up  by  other  wor- 
shippers." 

"  At  all  events,  I  have  always  credited 
you  with  good  taste,"  she  retorted,  archly. 
"  This  is  her  picture." 

"  What  is  this  ?  Great  heaven  !  "  he 
cried,  as  .  he  beheld  the  beautiful  face. 
Passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes  in  order 
to  assure  himself,  he  looked  again,  and 
then  turned  to  Leland,  who  was  just 
emerging  from  the  house,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  say,  old  fellow,  come  here  and  look  at 
this  !  " 

"I  have  seen  it,"  said  Leland,  quietly. 

"  What  is  this  mystery  ?  First  Mr.  Le- 
land is  startled  by  the  picture  and  now 
vou  axe,  completely  upset !  What  does  it 
all  mean  ?  "  and  Miss  Houghton,  wholly 
bewildered,  looked  appealingly  at  each  in 
turn. 

"Why,  you  see,"  Kamaley  began,  im- 
pulsively, but  Leland  placed  a  finger  upon 
his  lips ;  whereupon  Miss  Houghton  stig- 
matized both  as  being  "  re.al  mean,"  and 
was  disconsolate  for  three  whole  days. 
When  Miss  Winthrop  came  and  fulfilled 
the  highest  expectations  of  everyone  there 
was  no  solution  offered,  and  her  cousin 
divided  her  time  between  asking  herself 
what  had  so  agitated  her  two  friends  when 
they  saw  the  picture,  and  wondering  why 
it  was  that  Leland  and  Eleanor  so  sud- 
denly became  the  best  of  friends,  and  why 
the  latter  invariably  gave  him  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  others.  Even  when  their 
engagement  was  announced  nothing  was 
said  which  would  cast  any  light  upon  the 
subject. 

One  day  Leland  and  Eleanor  were  out 
on  the  lake,  he  rowing  idly  and  she  sing- 
ing a  favorite  air  in  a  subdued  contralto, 
both  deeply  abstracted.  Suddenly  he 
asked  : 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  where  I  first  saw 
you  ?" 

"  What  need  is  there  ?  "  and  she  smiled 
winningly.  "  It  was  at  the  station  when 
the  boys  and  girls  met  me  and  gave  me 
such  a  royal  reception." 

"  That  was  the  fourth  time  I  had  seen 
you,"  he  said  gravely,  watching  her 
closely. 


"  The  fourth  time  ?  I  don't  understand  ! 
And  yet,  strangely  enough,  your  face  was 
not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  me.  Let  me 
think,  let  me  think,"  she  returned,  knit- 
ting her  brow. 

"  Do  so  and  I  shall  aid  you.  The  first 
glimpse  I  had  of  you  was  when  you  stood 
upon  the  shore  across  from  the  island  and 
near  the  bridge.  All  this  happened  a 
week  before  you  came.  The  next  time 
you  were  on  the  peninsula.  As  before, 
you  vanished  when  I  approached.  The 
last  time  you  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
water  ahead  of  our  boat,  and  as  we  drew 
near  the  peninsula " 

"You  jumped!"  she  exclaimed,  her 
face  radiant  and  the  perplexity  gone  from 
her  eyes. 

"  Howard  Kamaley  has  told  you,  then," 
he  muttered  angrily,  biting  his  lip,  for  he 
had  reserved  for  himself  the  pleasure  of 
telling  her  of  the  strange  experiences  of 
which  she,  or  her  double,  or  her  astral 
self — whichever  you  please — had  been  the 
central  figure,  and  he  was  nettled  by  the 
thought  that  his  friend  should  have  re- 
vealed the  secret. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  promptly.  "  I 
remember  all  now."  Then  noting  his 
bewildered  look,  she  added,  softly  and 
earnestly  :  "  I  dreamed  it — I  recall  every- 
thing. I  was  so  anxious  to  come  here 
that  the  thought  took  complete  pos- 
session of  me,  until  my  mind  could 
contain  nothing  but  my  plans  for  the 
summer  at  White  Bear,  and  at  night  I 
came  here  in  my  dreams.  The  memory 
escaped  me  for  the  time  being,  and  when 
I  came  and  everything  seemed  so  familiar 
I  wondered.  When  I  met  you  it  was 
as  if  I  had  stumbled  upon  an  old  friend, 
but  I  could  not  tell  why.  Although  I 
have  put  the  question  to  myself  times 
without  number  I  have  never  been  able 
to  solve  it." 

"  It  is  fate  !  "  said  Leland,  earnestly  and 
impressively. 

"  What  a  solemn  word  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"Are  you  sorry?" 

"  What  man  could  be  sorry  who  has 
been  sought  out  by  so  sweet  a  spirit 
and  lifted  far  above  his  fellow  creatures  ? " 

He  discarded  the  oars  and  took  her 
hands  in  his.  As  he  drew  her  unresisting 
form  toward  him  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
hers  something  dashed  by  them. 

"  Ship  ahoy  !     Aha,  I  caught  you  !  " 

Looking  up  confusedly  they  beheld 
Kamaley's  cat-rigger  bowling  away  to 
leeward,  and  both  echoed  his  merry  laugh. 
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HREE  town- 
ships of  Sim- 
c  o  e  Count)7, 
Ontario,  are 
named  Tiny, 
Flos  and  Tay, 
after  pet  dogs 
of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe, 
the  Canadian 
Viceroy  at  the 
time  of  the 
organization 
of  the  county.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  finer  trout  district  in  the 
province  than  the  northern  part  of  this  his- 
toric section,  embracing  the  townships 
named.  And  though  the  operations  of  the 
lumberman  and  the  settler  have  wrought 
sad  havoc  with  the  streams  and  ponds, 
despite  all  Government  laws  and  regula- 
tions looking  to  their  preservation  from 
pollution  and  diversion,  there  can  to  this 
very  day  be  enjoyed  good  sport  in  certain 
of  the  waters  which  here  abound. 

But,  alas  !  neither  the  fun  nor  the  day's 
catch  compares  with  the  old  times,  be- 
fore the  streams  were  made  sawdust 
dumps  and  the  ponds  drained  off  for 
"  utility's  sake  " — save  the  mark! 

Even  now  the  trout  fisherman  can 
have  a  profitable  day  hereabouts — but  it 
must  be  a  good  day,  a  long  day  and  a 
working  day,  and  if  the  fisherman  be  ar- 
dent, skillful  and  hardy  a  fifteen  to  twenty 
pound  basket  of  six  to  eight  inch  trout 
will  probably  reward  him,  with  perhaps  a 
"beauty"  or  two  to  remind  him  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  waters.  Or  he  may  do 
better  on  a  preserve,  if  he  can  stand  the 
levy  of  the  enterprising  farmer  who  owns 
it  and  who  has  a  shrewd  idea  of  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  the  average  devoted 
angler  will  pay  for  sport.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  with  brother  fishermen  on  this 
point,  but  my  experience  leads  me  to  the 
belief  that  the  most  callous,  unsympa- 
thetic, sordid  and  exacting  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  the  old  farmer  who 
has  a  clutch  on  some  trout  creek  or  pond 
and  is  no  fisher  himself. 

When  I  first  went  trouting  away  up  in 
North  Simcoe  there  were  no  farmers  own- 


ing preserves  and  growing  rich  by  extor- 
tion, nor  did  one  need  to  be  a  practiced 
angler  or  work  himself,  like  the  aber- 
rated and  misguided  lover  in  "  The  Dis- 
mal Swamp," 

Through  tangled  underbrush,  beds  of  reeds, 
Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 
And  man  never  trod  before. 

No  !  You  could  fish  in  comparative 
ease  and  comfort  ;  and  if  it  was  a  half- 
decent  day,  if  there  was  prevailing  that 

chastened  tinge  of  the  sky 
When  the  trout  leaps  highest  to  catch  the  fly  ; 

if  you  had  wind  and  cloud  in  favor,  you 
poled  into  shore  with  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  monster  deep-water 
trout  on  your  raft  at  the  close  of  one 
afternoon's  angling  on  a  pond  ! 

"  Pond  fishing  from  a  raft  ?  Pshaw  ! 
Lazy,  unexciting,  unsportsmanlike  !  "  you 
say;  but  hold  on,  my  critical  friend  !  Stay 
a  moment,  O  creek  crawler  !  Restrain 
ebullition  for  a  brief  while,  thou  stream 
stroller  !  Let  me  keep  the  platform  for  a 
page  or  two,  so  to  speak,  and  if  I  do  not 
convince  you  that  pond  fishing  for  trout 
is  not  lazy  sport ;  if  I  do  not  persuade  you 
that  it  is  the  antithesis  of  "  unexciting  ;  " 
if  I  cannot  prove  to  you  that  it  abounds  in 
the  essentials  of  real  sport,  viz.,  activity, 
exhilaration  and  good  results  —  then  I 
shall  have  so  utterly  failed  of  my  aim  that 
I  shall  once  and  for  all  forswear  pond 
fishing  and  never  again  put  pen  to  paper 
in  enthusiastic  description  of  the  pastime. 

How  better  can  I  proceed  about  the 
task  than  by  detailing  a  typical  trip  to  a 
North  Simcoe  trout  pond. 

'  Twas  on  a  bright  September  morning 
that  four  of  us  drove  from  the  pretty  lit- 
tle town  of  Barrie  up  the  Penetaug  road, 
our  destination  Patterson's  Pond,  our  mis- 
sion to  catch  trout  and  in  a  general 
way  enjoy  a  "  day  off."  The  quartette 
embraced  the  Preacher,  the  Doctor,  the 
Mechanic  and  the  Editor.  Note  how  well 
assorted  the  party  was — the  Preacher  for 
restrictive  purposes,  not  to  mention  relig- 
ious influence  ;  the  Doctor  in  case  of  acci- 
dent ;  the  Mechanic  for  practical  uses  ; 
the  Editor  to  add  impressement,  look  after 
the  other  fellows  and  subsequently  elabo- 
rate the  expedition.  I  thought,  at  the 
time,    that    we   made    a    small  but   well- 
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selected  crowd,  and,  as  we  bowled  along 
at  a  ten-mile  gait,  and  began  to  shake 
the  sleep  kinks  out  of  us,  I  fancied  the 
others  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  that 
nature  likewise. 

It  was  a  twenty-four-mile  jog,  but  the 
morning  was  glorious  and  the  drive  in- 
tensely enjoyable. 

The  breeze  was  low 
And  the  sunbeam  bright. 
We  had  had  a  heavy  thunder  storm  the 
previous  night  and  it  had  purified  the  air, 
laid  low  the  dust  and  given  a  refreshing 
to  parched  vegetation,  besides  auguring 
well  for  sport  on  the  pond. 

"  It  seems  strange  to  me,"  observed  the 
Preacher,  referring  to  the  prospects,  "that 
a  heavy  downpour  should  make  the  fish- 
ing better.  I  should  fancy  it  would  wash 
food  into  the  water  and  so  divert  the 
trout  from  our  bait." 

"But  it  acts  just  the  opposite,"  ex- 
plained the  Mechanic,  an  authority  on 
trouting.  "  I  have  found  it  always  stir 
'em  up  —  make  them  lively  and  hungry. 
There  must  be  electricity,  I  guess,  intro- 
duced into  the  water  by  the  thunder  storm, 
notwithstanding  it  riles  the  pond  and 
blows  in  flies  and  washes  in  worms. 
Don't  you  fear  !  Our  bait  is  not  going  to 
be  fought  shy  of." 

"  By  the  bye,  what  sort  of  bait  have  we 
got?  "  queried  the  Doctor. 

"  Worms,"  replied  the  Editor. 

"  I  have  small  minnows  salted  down  and 
packed  in  moss,"  said  the  Preacher. 

"  My  bait  is  a  can  of  big  white  grubs, 
dug  out  of  a  rotten  stump,"  exclaimed 
the  Mechanic,  "  and  I'm  going  to  beat  you 
all  catching  fish." 

"  If  I  hit  the  right  fly  you  won't,"  the 
Doctor  declared. 

"  Bosh!  "  rejoined  the  Mechanic.  "  We're 
not  trudging  down  Pine  River  or  the  Hog 
Back  to-day.  We  fish  in  a  pond.  Your 
flies  '11  take  little  white  bellies  on  the  sur- 
face. My  grubs  will  draw  rainbow  plump- 
ers from  away  down  deep.  I  tell  you, 
Doc,  real  bait  is  the  only  stuff  for  trout, 
and  you'd  use  it,  too,  if  you  were  not  too 
confoundedly  lazy  to  dig  it.  Come,  now! 
Confess ! " 

"  No,  I'm  hanged  if  I  will,"  laughed 
the  fly  fancier.  "  Give  me  a  cunningly- 
devised  hackle  every  time  and  you  can 
have  all  the  squirming  reptiles  you  can 
find  in  a  week's  grubbing.  Why,  Izaak 
Walton  never  used  anything  else  !  "  he 
added  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,  Doctor," 


ventured  the  Editor  ;  "  I  happen  to  have 
seen  the  veritable  bait  box  which  Walton 
carried.  A  brother  journalist  in  Port 
Dover,  who  edits  the  Independent,  has  the 
article  and  can  establish  its  identity  be- 
yond doubt." 

"  Oh,  that  was  what  the  old  man  car- 
ried when  he  was  a  boy  and  didn't  know 
■  how  to  cast  a  fly.  I  know  he  invariably 
used  the  fly  when  he  wanted  to  enjoy 
himself  at  his  loved  sport.  Now  that 
settles  it !  "  and  the  Doctor,  who  held  the 
reins,  gave  the  nigh  horse  a  touch  of  the 
whip,  which  sent  both  off  at  a  breakneck 
gait  and  stopped  the  talk  for  the  time. 

As  we  slowed  up,  ascending  a  big  hill, 
the  Mechanic  returned  with  the  expression 
of  a  conviction  that  before  he  was  half  an 
hour  on  the  pond  the  Doctor  would  be 
begging  grubs  for  bait. 

Whereat  the  medico  simply  grunted  a 
dissent. 

We  made  our  distance  in  about  three 
hours.  Pulling  up  at  a  comfortable  farm 
house  we  soon  had  our  horses  stabled 
and  were  hard  at  work  getting  our  tackle 
into  trim,  which  job  finished  we  set  out 
for  the  pond,  in  view  from  the  barnyard, 
and  presently  reached  its  borders.  It  was 
a  sheet  of  clear,  cold  water,  covering 
about  two  acres,  uneven  in  shape,  with 
many  a  stump  rising  up  above  the  sur- 
face, but  not  a  sign  of  swamp  or  marsh  in 
or  about  it.  Its  source  was,  clearly,  hid- 
den springs.  The  outlet  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  rivulet  which  took  its  way 
across  a  meadow  and  was  lost  in  the 
depths  of  a  big  hardwood  bush. 

"  A  raft  !  a  raft  !  My  kingdom  for  a 
raft  !  "  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  striking  a 
dramatic  attitude  and  then  perching  him- 
self on  the  snake  fence  and  pulling  out 
his  pipe. 

"  Lend  a  hand  here,  lazy  bones,  and 
you  won't  need  to  sacrifice  your  king- 
dom !  "  It  was  the  Mechanic,  hatchet  in 
hand  and  preparing  to  put  together  the 
half  dozen  two-foot  planks  we  had  brought 
along,  who  thus  advised. 

But  the  advice  was  lost.  "  Not  so,  an' 
it  please  you,"  he  returned.  "  '  Lay  on, 
Macduff ! '  I  mean  lay  those  boards  on 
those  cedar  rails,  /came  out  to  fish,  not 
to  do  carpenter  work.  What  I  omit  in  raft 
constructing  I'll  supply  in  hauling  up 
trout." 

Fifteen  minutes'  work  sufficed  to  com- 
plete the  raft,  and  it  floated  like  a  duck. 

"  That's  ours,"  said  the  maker,  referring 
to  the  Preacher   and  himself.       "  I'll   not 
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put  half  the  work  on  the  one  for  you  and 
the  Editor.  Anything  is  good  enough  for 
you  fellows  !  " 

The  Doctor  was  naturally  slow  mov- 
ing, but  occasionally  he  could  exert  him- 
self into  the  liveliest  activity.  This  was 
one  of  the  occasions.  He  was  down  from 
the  snake  fence  like  a  cat ;  three  bounds 
brought  him  to  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
where  the  Editor  stood,  rod  in  hand,  ad- 
miring the  raft. 

"  Jump  ! "  he  ordered,  and  the  Editor 
obeyed.  In  quicker  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it  the  raft  shot  out  from  shore  under 
the  Doctor's  vigorous  poling,  and  the 
Mechanic  and  his  partner  were  veritably 
"  left  lamenting." 

"  Dang  you,  Doc  !  "  was  the  Mechanic's 
ejaculation,  when  he  had  roused  himself 
to  utterance  out  of  the  state  of  mingled 
surprise,  consternation  and  indignation 
into  which  this  high-handed  act  of  appro- 
priation had  thrown  him.  "  If  ever  there 
was  a  mean,  lazy,  sneaky,  tricky " 

And  then,  as  the  fun  as  well  as  the 
audacity  of  the  thing  struck  him  and 
was  heightened  by  the  laughing  voice  of 
the  Doctor  calling  back  over  the  water  : 
"  Ta-ta  !  Much  obliged  !  Watch  me 
catch  fish  !  "  his  ire  gave  place  to  a 
grin,  which  grew  to  a  gurgle,  and  finally 
developed  into  a  hearty  "  haw  !  haw  !  " 
in  which  the  Preacher  joined. 

Raft  No.  1  headed  for  the  far  end  of 
the  pond  at  the  Editor's  suggestion  and 
raft  No.  2  made  for  a  point  near  the 
outlet  and  then  anchored.  For  half  an 
hour  all  on  board  fished  faithfully  and 
well,  but  to  no  purpose.  Each  couple 
kept  close  watch  on  the  other  to  see  who 
would  start  the  luck. 

Suddenly  the  Preacher  drew  in  a  large 
trout.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
Mechanic  began  to  struggle  with  a  game 
fish,  and,  as  he  triumphantly  held  it  aloft 
and  asked  "  How  is  that  for  grub  ?"  the 
occupants  of  the  other  raft  began  to  get 
excited. 

The  Doctor  vigorously  but  vainly  cast 
on  all  sides.  The  Editor  baited  afresh, 
and  most  enticingly,  but  no  fish  took. 

No.  1  was  about  to  up  with  the  anchor 
and  try  another  hole  when — "  Ah  !  I've 
got  you  at  last,  my  fine  fellow  !  "  The 
Doctor  had  a  rise  for  the  second  time,  and 
as  he  felt  it  was  a  catch,  his  whole  burly 
frame  quivered  with  excitement  and  glee. 
He  gave  his  fish  play  and  finally  reeled  in 
— a  half  pounder. 

"  I'd  sworn  he  was  a  two-pound  trout," 


he  exclaimed  disappointedly.  "  But  the 
big  ones  are  coming,"  he  went  on  con- 
fidently. The  words  were  not  out  of  his 
mouth  before  the  Editor  drew  up  a  trout 
that  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  if  it  went 
an  ounce. 

Another  goes  to  the  Doctor,  and  a  sec- 
ond also  to  the  Editor — the  former  small, 
the  latter  as  large  as  the  first.  They 
throw  and  catch,  basket  and  throw  again, 
to  hook  a  fish  almost  as  soon  as  their  bait 
disappeared  in  the  water. 

But  the  Doctor's  fish  are  uniformly 
small — for  pond  trout — and  show  a  de- 
cided contrast'  to  those  of  the  Editor, 
every  one  of  which  is  a  real  beauty. 

"  Try  the  worms,"  the  Editor  ventures  to 
suggest.     "  I've  plenty  to  spare." 

The  Doctor  pays  no  heed  to  the  offer. 

"I  would  book  my  flies  and  give  the 
line  bait  a  trial,"  the  Editor  again  under- 
takes to  advise,  as  he  notes  the  gloom  set- 
tling on  his  partner's  rubicund  face  at  the 
diminishing  size  of  his  fish. 

This  time  it  evokes  an  answer  :  "I'm 
fishing  with  flies,  and  I  mean  to  catch  big 
fish  with  'em,  too.  Don't  you  imagine 
those  darn  wriggling  reptiles  of  yours  are 
going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  'Sh  ! 
Hoop  !     Didn't  I  tell  you  I " 

But  it  was  only  a  "  white  belly,"  as  the 
Mechanic  called  them,  and  small  as  the 
smallest. 

The  Editor  kept  up  his  catch  of  magnif- 
icent, dark-hued  fish,  which  bit  not  merely 
readily  but  ravenously.  Within  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  time  the  first  fish  was 
taken  on  raft  No.  1  the  Editor's  basket 
was  full  to  overflowing,  while  the  Doc- 
tor's, a  smaller  creel,  was  only  half  up  to 
the  top. 

And  what  of  raft  No.  2  ?  The  crew 
call  out  "  Lunch  !  "  and  pole  for  shore, 
where  the  others  soon  join  them. 

The  Preacher  has  a  full  basket,  and  the 
Mechanic  ditto,  with  a  big  string  besides. 
"  We  are  hungry,  same  as  the  trout  are," 
the  latter  observes.  "  Let  the  trout  wait, 
say  I.  When  we  replenish  the  inner 
man  we'll  attend  to  their  appetites.  How 
did   you    make   out,  Doctor  ?     Just   let's 

have     a     squint !     Well,    well,    well  ! 

Small  fry,  every  blessed  one  !  Didn't  I 
tell  you  so  ?  Wasn't  I  right  when  I  said 
grubs  were  the  stuff?  Doctor,  if  I  hadn't 
had  better  luck  than  that  I'd  reel  up  and 
go  off  to  sleep  in  the  barn." 

The  Doctor  took  all  this  and  much 
more  raillery  in  good  part,  apparently. 
Yet  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  felt  in- 
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ward  chagrin  at  his  ill  luck,  and  prayed 
to  get  even  with  his  rivals  and  tormentors, 
who  included  both  the  Preacher  and  the 
Editor  as  well  as  the  Mechanic. 

For  instance,  the  Preacher  in  a  quiet 
voice,  but  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  sug- 
gested that  likely  it  was  the  flies,  not  the 
fisherman,  who  was  at  fault.  "  Now,  per- 
haps, were  you  to  employ  larger  flies  you 
would  kill  larger  fish,"  he  concluded.  This 
was  simply  frightful  to  stand.  But  when 
the  Editor  proceeded  to  argue  that  a  fish 
was  a  fish  anyway,  and,  big  or  small, 
counted  numerically,  and  in  being  caught 
constituted  sport  per  se,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  point  of  sport  the  Doctor  was 
even  up  with  the  best  of  the  party,  the 
laceration  of  the  Doctor's  finer  feelings 
must  have  been  something  awful  to  bear. 

An  hour's  rest  and  at  it  again  go  the 
two  couples.  Raft  No.  i  this  time  takes 
up  a  position  within  twenty  feet  of  No. 
2.  The  good  luck  attending  its  mate  is 
shared  on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  who 
keeps  on  hauling  in  fish  averaging  fully  a 
pound.  The  fishing  is  steady  and  un- 
varying and  the  excitement  knows  no 
bounds.  Three  men  are  catching  prize 
trout  at  every  haul  —  glorious,  dusky, 
gold-flecked  fellows  (the  trout,  of  course), 
snappy  as  mud  turtles  and  full  of  fight 
till  the  last  moment,  when  you  fractured 
their  vertebras  and  plumped  them  inside 
the  wicker. 

The  Preacher  fishes  with  a  float,  be- 
low which  is  twelve  feet  of  line,  a  buck- 
shot sinker  and  a  tempting  bait  of  salted 
minnow.  It  is  a  sight  to  watch  his  usu- 
ally austere  features  relax  and  his  whole 
visage  fairly  glow  with  exhilaration  as  he 
slowly  draws  up  from  the  depths  a  grand 
and  gamy  trout  that  would  make  a  whole 
meal  for  a  man.  He  works  carefully  and 
methodically,  without  haste  or  fluster,  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  every  fibre  of  his  be- 
ing is  electrified,  that  his  whole  soul  is  in 
the  keen  sport. 

The  Mechanic  is  more  outwardly  ardent. 
He  strikes  swiftly  and  promptly  and  reels 
in  instead  of  pulling  up.  He  seems  to 
want  his  fish  in  a  hurry  and  without  cere- 
mony. There  is  no  float  on  his  line  ;  a 
heavy  sinker  takes  down  the  big  white 
grub  impaled  on  his  Limerick  to  a  depth 
of  eighteen  feet  !  "  The  nearer  the  bot- 
tom the  bigger  the  fish  "  is  his  philosophy. 
Mark  how  he  economizes  on  bait !  "  You 
waste  time  changing  bait  so  often,"  he 
says  to  the  Preacher.  "  This  is  my  fourth 
fish  with  the  one  grub,  or  rather  the  skin 


of  a  grub,"  he  declares.  "  You  see  how 
the  water  inflates  it  as  it  descends,  so  that 
it  looks  just  as  solid  and  juicy  as  when  I 
took  it  from  my  box." 

The  Editor,  with  his  red  stable  worm, 
angles  unostentatiously  but  successfully. 

Heroically  the  Doctor  sticks  to  his 
flies,  to  which  never  a  large  fish  rises.  At 
last  he  can  stand  it  no  longer.  With  ill- 
assumed  carelessness  he  says  to  the  Me- 
chanic : 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  try  those  grubs  of 
yours  for  once  !  " 

"Oh-ho  !  "  is  the  grub  fisher's  bantering 
reply.  "  I  thought  you  were  a  strict  dis- 
ciple of  Izaak  Walton  who  never  used 
anything  but  flies." 

"  That's  all  right ;  but  I  suppose  a  man 
can  change  off  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  if 
he  wants  to." 

"  Certainly.  But  I  should  suppose  a 
man  who  thinks  as  much  of  the  fly  as  you 
do " 

"  Oh,  go  on  !  Throw  me  over  a  grub 
here,  old  man.  You'll  scare  the  fish  talk- 
ing so  much." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  catch 
big  fish  with  those  flies.  Why,  you  were 
going  to  make  up  in  fish  for  what  you 
scamped  in  raft  building." 

"Here,  quit  your  nonsense  and  sling 
me  a  white  reptile  !  " 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  admit  that 
flies  are  no  good  ?  " 

"  I  am  willing  to  grant"  that  on  certain 
days  and  under  certain  circumstances  you 
can  substitute  live  bait  for  the  hackle  to 
advantage." 

"  Just  so  !  And  you  want  a  white  grub 
just  now?"  Here  the  Mechanic  landed 
a  royal  specimen,  and  took  his  time  to 
string  him.  "You  want  a  grub,  do  you, 
Doctor  ?  "  he  finally  repeated,  making  a 
fresh  throw  with  a  fresh  bait. 

Yes,  confound  you  !    And  hurry  up  !  " 
yelled  the  now  aggravated  Doctor. 

"  Then  the  way  to  get  one  is  to  pole 
ashore  and  hunt  through  one  of  those 
stumps  over  yonder.  No  man  who  runs 
down  my  style  of  fishing  and  steals  my 
raft  is  going  to  get  any  of  my  grubs  !  " 

"Well,  I'll  be •" 

The  Editor  cut  the  Doctor  short  with  a 
warning  "  'Sh  ! "  and  a  look  over  toward 
the  Preacher. 

"  Here,"  he  whispered,  "  I'll  back  these 
worms  against  any  white  grubs  that  ever 
grew  fat  in  a  decayed  stump." 

And  the  Doctor  meekly  took  the  worms. 

A  few  fine  fish  rewarded  him,  but  there 
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suddenly  came  up  a  thunder  storm,  and 
at  the  first  peal  the  fishing  stopped  like 
magic. 

But  what  an  afternoon  had  been  had  ! 
Think  of  a  catch  of  trout  averaging,  when 
divided  up,  nearly  sixty  -  two  pounds 
apiece  ! 

This  was  deep-water  trouting  from  a 
raft.  If  it  was  tame  or  unsportsmanlike 
not  one  of  the  party  has  ever  yet  realized 
the  fact.  Indeed,  I  venture  to  say  I  can 
call  together  the  four  men  who  formed 
that  party  to  Patterson's  Pond  and  have 
one  and  all  declare  on  the  market  place 
that  it  was  as  good,  honest,  lively  and 
profitable  a  day's  sport  as  any  quartette 
of  trout  fishers  ever  enjoyed  in  a  North 
Simcoe  trout  pond. 

Of  course  the  Doctor  and  the  Mechanic 
squabbled  all  the  way  home,  and  so  spoiled 
the  return  trip,  I  fancy  I  hear  the  reader 
say. 

Wrong,  sir,  wrong !  I  declare  most 
emphatically  you  are  wrong. 

Judgment  overtook  the  Mechanic  for 
his  treatment  of  the  Doctor,  just  as  it 
overtook  the  Doctor  for  his  treatment  of 


the  Mechanic.  On  reaching  shore  a  big 
string  of  trout  was  missing  from  raft  No. 
2.  It  had  been  tied  to  the  raft,  but  had 
broken  loose  and  gone  to  the  bottom. 

Back  went  the  carpenter,  resolved  to 
recover  his  fish  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
He  finally  located  the  string  standing  out 
in  relief  against  the  pebbly  bed  in  four- 
teen feet  of  water.  As  he  lay  flat  on  the 
raft,  shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand 
while  he  grappled  for  the  cord,  the  raft 
parted  and  the  Mechanic  had  a  beautiful 
bath. 

He  came  ashore  dripping  but  happy 
and  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  his  lost 
trout. 

Then  the  Doctor  had  his  revenge.  He 
took  it  in  the  shape  of  a  powerful  ren- 
dition of  "  Down  in  the  Depths  :  " 

Down  where  the  pearls  lie  sleeping, 

Down  in  the  depths  we  go  ; 
Where  elves  their  watch  are  keeping 

Down  in  the  depths  below. 

The  old  familiar  words  were  sung  again 
on  the  road  to  Barrie,  and  the  voice 
which  furnished  the  bass  was  that  of 
the  Mechanic  himself. 


THE    BREEZE   WAS   LOW 
AND  THE   SUNBEAM    BRIGHT/ 


THE    TORONTO    BICYCLE    CLUB. 


BY    H.    ENGLISH. 


The  roads  in 
the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Toronto 
are  all  fairly  good. 
The  Eastern  or 
Kingston  road,  as 
it  is  generally 
called,  for  its  en- 
tire length  of  200 
miles  is  probably 
not  excelled  on 
this  continent. 
Beautiful  scenery 
is  to  be  found  in 
a  few  minutes' 
riding  in  every 
direction.  Tours  of  a  day  or  two  will 
take  the  rider  through  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest scenery  nature  can  pencil.  The 
riding,  whichever  way  out  of  the  city 
you  go,  except  the  Lake  Shore  road,  is 
excellent,  and  in  the  city  there  are  the 
magnificent  stretches  of  the  Queen's  Park. 
With  these  initial  advantages  it  is  not 
surprising  that  cycling  early  took  root  in 
Toronto,  although,  as  one  of  that  time 
writes  me,  "  my  wheel  weighed  85  pounds 
on  the  level,  on  a  little  slope  it  weighed 
100  pounds,  and  when  I  essayed  the  Win- 
chester Hill  it  weighed  185." 

Captain  Goulding  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  the  first  to  ride  a 
genuine  bicycle,  and  he  tells  many  a  good 
story  of  the  early  days  when  he  was  the 
wonder  of  the  curious  and  the  butt  of 
the  small  boy.  The  work  of  those  days 
was  hard,  but  the  hearts  were  earnest,  and, 
following  that  gregarious  force  which  cy- 
cling seems  above  all  pastimes  to  develop, 
it  was  while  wheelmen  were  still  few  that 
they  banded  together  into  a  club. 

The  credit  of  conceiving  the  idea  of 
organizing  a  bicycle  club  is  placed  on  the 
head  of  Mr.  Harry  Goulding,  who  was 
then  a  very  enthusiastic  wheelman  and 
still  is  a  firm  friend  of  the  club.  At  the 
first  meeting  there  were  but  five  wheels 
and  their  owners  present,  but  soon  the 
project  took  definite  shape  and  the  Tor- 
onto Bicycle  Club  was  organized  on  April 
13,  1881,  with  the  following,  whose  names 
I  will  hand  down  to  posterity,  as  charter 
members':  James  B.  Boustead,  H.  Gould- 
ing, W.  Goulding,  R.   H.   McBride,  E.  H. 


Macklin,  H.  M.  Blackburn,  R.  Pitman, 
C.  E.  Robinson,  B.  Hock  and  J.  H.  Gil- 
mour,  for  "  the  encouragement  of  cycling 
and  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship 
among  its  members."  The  officers  chosen 
were  :  For  president,  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Bou- 
stead ;  captain,  H.  Goulding  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  H.  Gilmour  ;  first  lieutenant, 
Basil  Hock ;  second  lieutenant,  R.  H. 
McBride  ;  third  lieutenant,  H.  M.  Black- 
burn. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement  had  plenty  of 
company  ;  by  the  end  of  1881  more  than  a 
score  of  riders  mustered,  all  anxious  to 
test  their  ability,  and  forthwith  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  directors  of  the 
industrial  exhibition  for  holding  the  first 
race  meet  under  the  direction  of  the  club, 
and  at  this  meeting  the  first  of  the  large 
crop  of  laurels  was  plucked  by  the  wear- 
ers of  the  since  well-known  badge  of  the 
maple  leaf  and  beaver.  But  the  zeal  of 
the  cyclist  was  not  confined  to  mere  ex- 
hibitions of  skill  on  the  track  :  several 
club  runs  were  made  to  outside  places. 
Messrs.  McBride,  Carswell,  G.  Warwick 
and  P.  K.  Stern  did  the  trip  down  to 
Whitby,  and  Carswell  and  Stern  returned 
to  the  city  the  same  day,  making  sixty 
miles,  at  that  time  a  big  thing. 

All  through  the  summer  of  1882  the 
local  wheelmen  were  active  in  teaching 
recruits,  whose  enrollment  enabled  them 
to  secure  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  a 
number  of  valuable  prizes  there  competed 
for,  the  club  flyers  at  that  time  being 
B.  Hock  and  W.  E.  Carswell,  and  the 
close  of  the  season  saw  the  club  with 
fifty-three  members.  By  1883  ambition 
soared  to  higher  flights  and  a  long-dis- 
tance trip  from  Toronto  to  Belleville,  117 
miles,  brought  out  Messrs.  Harry  Ryrie 
(now  president  C.  W.  A.),  R.  H.  McBride, 
A.  F.  Webster  (now  president  T.  B.  C), 
and  a  number  of  other  members. 

The  T.  B.  C.  has  furnished  Canada  with 
several  fast  riders  from  the  time  when,  in 
1884,  Lavender,  Campbell,  Doolittle  and 
Johnstone  went  to  the  Montreal  meet  and 
took  eleven  out  of  fifteen  medals  and  cups. 

The  names  of  Davis,  Johnstone,  Laven- 
der, Campbell,  Doolittle,  Carswell,  What- 
mough,  Lingham,  Holtby  and  others  have 
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honorable  mention  in  the  club  records  of 
wheelmen  for  their  prowess  with  the  iron 
steed,  but  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to 
Mr.,  now  Dr.,  Perry  E.  Doolittle,  the  popu- 
lar club  surgeon,  who  in  his  day  probably 
won  more  honors  than  any  racer  under 
amateur  colors.  The  doctor  was  one  of 
the  first  riders  in  Canada,  and  the  second 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Wheelman,  of  date 
October,  1883,  says  :  "  His  first  attempt  at 
riding  was  on  a  machine  of  his  own  man- 
ufacture, composed  entirely  of  wood,  and 
designed  from  engravings,  never  having 
seen  a  real  bicycle.  He  learned  to  ride 
this  wheel,  and  on  one  occasion  did  the 
distance  from  Aylmer  to  Strathroy,  fifty 
miles,  in  one  day.  He  next  made  an  iron 
bicycle,  using  the  barrel  of  an  old  gun  for 
a  backbone.  At  present  he  rides  a  54- 
inch  special  '  British  Challenge,'  weight 
36  pounds.  He  has  to  his  credit  a  road 
record  of  10,000  miles." 

Unfortunately  the  Doctor  has  to  be 
content  now  with  the  shadow  <w  his  tro- 
phies, for  some  years  ago  burglars  raided 
his  residence  and  carried  off  his  case  of 
medals,  and  he  saw  them  no  more. 

Another  fast  man  was  Mr.  C.  F.  Laven- 
der, whose  success  under  T.  B.  C.  colors 
in  1885  and  1886  is  still  the  admiration 
of  all  wheelmen  of  Canada  and  adjoining 
States.  At  the  C.  W.  A.  meet  in  Mon- 
treal in  1886  he  won  all  the  principal 
prizes  from  several  very  fast  riders,  and 
in  1885,  at  Woodstock,  he  won  three 
firsts,  and  the  same  year  he  won  in  all  fif- 
teen first  prizes,  including  the  one-mile 
championship  of  Canada. 

H.  T.  Davies  also  was  the  winner  of 
many  medals  and  cups  while  racing  un- 
der the  blue  and  red,  and  held  the  one- 
mile  championship  of  Canada  from  all 
comers  during  1887  and  1888.  At  long- 
distance riding  members  of  the  club  have 
made  themselves  a  name.  In  1884  Cap- 
tain Webster  rode  from  Toronto  to  Belle- 
ville and  returned  to  Trenton,  a  distance  of 
131  miles,  in  one  day.  This  record  stood 
best  until  1887,  when  Webster  and  Lav- 
ender rode  to  Kingston,  doing  the  dis- 
tance, 171  miles,  in  twenty-one  hours, 
actual  riding  time  seventeen  hours  and 
twenty-one  minutes.  This  time  has  not 
yet  been  beaten  on  this  road.  Many 
others  have  won  honorable  mention.  As 
a  club  for  largest  number  of  wheelmen 
in  uniform  at  the  C.  W.  A.  meets  the  T. 
B.  C.  has  won  a  very  large  number  of 
trophies,  and  in  its  rooms  is  a  fine  display 
of  plate,  the  awards  of  merit. 


At  the  meet  in  Toronto  in  1884  eighty- 
four  wheels  were  in  line,  but  the  games 
in  Hamilton  during  the  Summer  Carnival 
of  last  year  saw  the  largest  turnout  of 
wheelmen  ever  made  by  any  club  in  Can- 
ada, one  hundred  and  thirty-one  T.  B.  C. 
men  answering  to  roll  call,  winning  for 
the  club  by  a  large  majority  from  other 
visiting  clubs  the  handsomest  silver  cup 
probably  ever  given  at  any  bicycle  tour- 
nament, and  valued  at  $150. 

As  was  natural  from  such  progress  as 
the  club  has  made,  the  year  1889  was  the 
most  successful  in  its  annals.  Every  day 
added  to  its  membership  ;  each  month  saw 
some  new  honor  won  and  added  to  its 
laurels,  and  the  future  prospects  are  most 
encouraging.  The  membership  is  now 
considerably  over  two  hundred,  and 
fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  active 
riders. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  year  will  be 
the  opening,  no  doubt,  of  the  new  club 
house,  which  will  have  within  it  every  fa- 
cility for  the  physical  and  mental  well  be- 
ing of  the  members,  including  a  splendid 
gymnasium,  baths,  recreation  rooms,  li- 
brary, etc. 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  : 
President,  A.  F.  Webster  ;  vice-president, 
W.  H.  Cox  ;  secretary,  C.  W.  Lowes ; 
treasurer,  Alf  Bryant ;  station  secretary, 
W.  Lee  ;  captain,  W.  H.  Chandler  ;  first 
lieutenant  ordinaries,  W.  Robins  ;  second 
lieutenant  ordinaries,  Jas.  Milne  ;  first 
lieutenant  safeties,  F.  B.  Robins  ;  second 
lieutenant  safeties,  W.  G.  McClelland  ; 
bugle  major,  J.  N.  Greece  ;  club  reporter, 
H.  C.  Pease  ;  club  surgeon,  Dr.  Doolittle  ; 
committee  of  management,  Messrs.  F.  F. 
Peard,  W.  H.  West,  R.  H.  McBride  and 
R.  T.  Blachford  ;  musical  conductor,  E.  T. 
Coates  ;  pianist,  A.  F.  Burns. 

Every  year  the  strength  of  the  club 
has  been  recruited  and  its  roll  of  honors 
added  to  :  naturally  under  this  continual 
influx  of  members  the  club  found  its  quar- 
ters too  small  and  in  1887  it  secured  a 
house  on  Church  street,  which  it  fitted  up 
handsomely,  and  there  it  is  to  be  found 
pending  the  erection  of  a  proposed  new 
club  house,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  architect's  elevation. 

The  social  standing  of  the  club  is  of  the 
very  best,  and  it  is  one  of  the  proud  boasts 
of  the  club  that  at  all  its  outings  the 
members  have  been  careful  to  sustain  the 
fair  name  of  Toronto  and  to  add  to  its 
laurels  and  that  of  the  club  by  their  con- 
duct. 


THE   SIXTEENTH  VOLUME  COMPLETED. 

Another  milestone  of  Outing  on  the  highway 
of  literature  of  amateur  sport.  What  delights 
we  have  had  by  the  wayside  !  How  the  attrac- 
tions grew  as  we  journeyed  !  Once  we  knew 
only  the  joys  of  the  cyclist ;  now  these  pages 
echo  the  pleasures  of  every  gentle  sport,  and 
either  sex,  both  young  and  old,  may  drink  from 
this  fountain,  and  with  every  draught  take  in 
new  life  and  purge  whatever  mars  the  ideal  of  a 
most  perfect  life.  Amid  the  tendency  of  mod- 
ern fiction  toward  the  sensuous  and  sensation- 
al, Outing  goes  steadily  on  in  her  virtuous 
course  and  strews  blessings  in  every  household 
where  she  is  bidden  to  enter  ;  quickening  the 
imagination  with  wholesome  thoughts,  delight- 
ing the  senses  with  pure  joys,  giving  rest  unto 
the  weary  and  recreation  to  those  in  leisure. 
No  publication  has  to-day  a  nobler  mission  than 
Outing.  From  the  first  to  the  last  page  of  each 
volume  Outing  preaches  the  gospel  of  whole- 
some living,  entertaining  the  young,  quicken- 
ing the  aged.  How  this  work  is  wrought  and 
what  encouragement  we  deserve  let  those  say 
who  have  been  our  companions  hither. 

J.   H.   Worman, 

Editor  in  Chief. 
*  * 

THE  FUTURE  OF  YACHT  RACING. 

From  a  racing  standpoint  the  yachting  season 
now  on  the  wane  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 
There  would  have  been  no  element  of  com- 
petition at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the  forty-foot 
class.  Some  of  these  have  been  raced  in  a 
spirited  manner  and  with  rare  skill  and  judg- 
ment, while  others  have  merely  given  half- 
hearted imitations  of  craft  contesting  for  cups. 
There  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  ;  we  have  been 


taught  some  extraordinary  lessons  in  the  noble 
art  of  mug  hunting  by  the  Scotch  cutter  Minerva, 
with  her  Scotch  skipper,  Charlie  Barr,  and  her 
alert  and  agile  Scottish  crew.  Since  she  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  John  Lee  Carroll  she  has 
been  raced  with  pluck  and  persistence.  She 
has  contended  against  the  whole  Burgess  fleet, 
and'only^one  of  them,  the  Gossoon,  has  been 
able  to  vanquish  her.  It  is  still  a  disputed 
question  which  is  the  better  boat  of  the  two.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  American 
yachtsmen  that  the  Minerva  in  her  third  year, 
and  with  so  many  crack  "  forties"  against  her, 
has  managed  to  show  such  wonderful  form. 
Whether  she  can  maintain  it  next  season  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  seventy-foot  class  last  year  furnished  ex- 
ceedingly fine  sport.  Titania,  Katrina,  Sham- 
rock, Bedouin  and  Gracie  took  part  in  many  an 
exciting  struggle,  and  the  Titania,  under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  Captain  Haff,  proved  herself 
invincible.  This  year  she  is  not  being  raced 
on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  the  wife  of  her 
owner,  Mr.  C.  O.  Iselin,  and  thus  one  boat 
which  could  always  be  depended  upon  for  earn- 
est work  and  proud  endeavor  has  spent  the 
summer  under  a  cruising  rig.  The  cutter  Be- 
douin did  not  fit  out  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family  of  her  owner,  Mr.  Archibald  Rogers. 
Thus  the  racing  was  confined  to  the  Shamrock; 
Katrina  and  Gracie,  and  very  disappointing  it 
proved. 

In  the  schooner  classes  the  results  have  been 
still  more  unsatisfactory.  The  two  New  York 
cracks,  Sea  Fox  and  Grayling,  whose  picturesque 
and  exciting  struggles  last  year  were  watched 
with  enthusiasm,  have  only  met  once  this 
season,  and  that  was  in  the  Goelet  Cup  contest. 
Sea  Fox,  since  her  sale  by  Commodore  A.  Cass 
Canfield,  has  lost  the  magnificent  speed  which 
once  distinguished  her.  Grayling  has  not  been 
raced,  her  owner,  Commodore  Fish,  doing  nearly 
all  his  sailing  in  a  smart  little  catboat  in  Green- 
port  harbor.  So  Boston  in  the  "two-sticker" 
class  has  had  it  all  her  own  way.  Merlin, 
CEnone  and  Quickstep,  three  Burgess  schooners, 
have  monopolized  all  the  honors.  Few  of  the 
larger  schooners  went  into  commission  until 
just  before  the  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  the  spring  regatta  of  that  organization, 
which  used  to  attract  all  the  big  schooners, 
seeming  to  have  lost  its  charm. 
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The  fact  of  it  is  the  era  of  big  schooners  is 
over.  They  will  in  a  few  years  be  obsolete. 
Their  place  is  destined  to  be  filled  by  steam 
and  auxiliary  steam  yachts.  This  is  a  rapid 
age,  and  yachtsmen  when  they  start  out  for  a 
cruise  want  to  be  reasonably  certain  of  mak- 
ing port.  They  are  tired  of  the  calms  and 
doldrums  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  with  the 
aid  of  steam  they  can  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
There  will  always  be  a  class  of  racing  schoon- 
ers, but  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities 
they  will  be  smaller  than  Sea  Fox  or  Grayling. 

Thus,  judging  from  the  experience  of  this 
season,  yacht  racing  is  on  the  decline.  True,  in 
the  smaller  clubs,  which  boast  only  of  cats  and 
jib-and-mainsail  boats,  the  regattas  have  been 
amply  filled  and  vigorously  contested.  But  the 
regattas  of  the  New  York,  Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian,  New  York  Corinthian  and  Larchmont 
clubs  were  wretched  failures  in  contrast  with 
those  of  recent  years. 

There  are  two  methods,  in  my  judgment,  by 
which  the  pristine  splendor  of  yacht  racing  can 
be  revived.  The  first  is  the  formation  of  a  rep- 
resentative body  modeled  after  the  lines  of  the 
Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  recognized 
yacht  clubs  of  the  country.  The  association 
should  be  empowered  to  adopt  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  classification  and  measurement  to  prevail 
in  all  the  clubs,  and  thus  abolish  the  present 
annoying  anomalies  under  which  a  yacht  win- 
ning a  prize  under  the  rules  of  one  club  would 
be  a  loser  under  the  rules  of  another.  Our 
yachtsmen  as  a  class  are  remarkable  for  their 
sound  sense.  Most  of  them  think  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  absurdities 
and  incongruities  which  now  prevail,  and  there 
can  be  no  practical  objection  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  governing  body  as  I  suggest,  with  power 
to  adjudicate  upon  all  disputed  points  and  settle 
all  differences. 

The  second  method  is  the  substitution  of 
money  prizes  for  cups.  It  is  very  expensive 
indeed  to  equip  and  run  a  racing  yacht.  Most 
yacht  owners  would  prefer  cold  cash  to  more  or 
less  artistic  mugs,  which  after  being  won  are 
rather  burdensome  than  otherwise  to  their  pos- 
sessors. Of  course  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  Goelet  prizes  for  schooners 
and  sloops,  which  occupy  the  same  position 
here  that  the  Queen's  cups  fill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall 
have  to  follow  the  example  of  England  and 
give  money  instead  of  plate  if  we  want  to  revive 
interest  in  yacht  racing.  The  season  in  England 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  success,  while  here 
it  has  been  most  disappointing.  American 
yachtsmen  need  not  be  ashamed  of  following 
the  English  lead,  especially  as  they  are  sure  to 
improve  largely  upon  the  methods  which  now 
prevail  in  Great  Britain. 

SlNBAD   THE   SAILOR. 

*  * 
POINTERS   AND   SETTERS. 

As  a  rule  the  setters  are  in  the  majority  of 
about  four  to  one,  as  compared  with  pointers,  in 
the  entries  for  our  coming  field  trials.  This  dis- 
crepancy is  a  circumstance  which  one  cannot 
help  remarking,  and  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  preponderance  of  English  setters  in  the 
country,    owing   to   that   being   the   fashionable 


breed  of  the  day  ;  it  certainly  cannot  arise  from 
the  setter's  superiority  for  steadiness  in  field 
work,  for  there  can  be  no  dispute  but  that  the 
pointer  is  superior  to  the  setter,  and  once  a 
pointer  is  well  broken  he  is  always  amenable  to 
discipline,  whereas  the  more  erratic  setter  con- 
stantly requires  drilling.  An  objection  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  pointer's  slower  movements, 
although  this  cannot  be  taken  in  all  cases,  as 
some  pointers  can  get  over  the  ground  as  fast 
as  any  setter.  Those  rivals,  the  Gordons  and 
the  Irish,  are  both  excellent  field  dogs,  but  the 
latter  has  too  much  of  the  Milesian  element  in 
him  to  make  a  successful  competitor  in  field- 
trial  contests,  though  no  better  animal  can  be 
got  to  shoot  over  for  a  good  long  day  over  a 
rough  country. 

The  Irish  Setter  Club  of  America,  which  has 
lately  been  reorganized,  will  do  much  to  bring 
this  grand  breed  to  the  front.  For  dash,  endur- 
ance and  looks  the  Irish  setter  has  no  superior 
and  few  equals.  At  present  the  "Reds"  have 
not  much  show  in  the  field  trials,  as  not  over  a 
dozen  are  entered  against  over  four-  hundred 
representatives  of  other  breeds  which  will  take 
part  in  the  various  trials  soon  to  come  off.  One 
point  in  favor  of  the  Irish  setter  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  is  sometimes  overlooked— that  he 
suits  himself  to  acclimatization  better  than  any 
breed  ;  he  is  the  only  dog  that  can  stand  the  pe- 
culiarly trying  climate  of  China  for  any  length 
of  time.  They  are  great  favorites  there,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  sent  consignments  of  grand  ani- 
mals to  friends  in  the  land  of  the  "  heathen  Chi- 
nee." One  quartette  in  particular,  which  came 
from  the  wilds  of  Kerry,  was  as  near  perfection 
as  any  canines  could  be.  The  dark  mahogany  red 
of  the  show  bench  is  not  the  true  color  of  the 
breed.  The  real  bona-fide  dog  is  of  a  much 
lighter  red,  and  has  not  the  heavy  body  nor 
deep  feathering  of  the  show  dog.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  be  seen  more  frequently  in 
field  trials,  now  that  they  are  becoming  such  fa- 
vorites, but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any 
breed  of  setter  can  compete  with  the  pointer 
in  these  field  contests,  where  steadiness  and 
"  nose"  are  the  two  great  essentials. 

Thomas  S.  Blackwell. 


BASEBALL. 

The  leading  amateur  organizations  have  not 
for  years  past  had  such  a  successful  season  of  it 
as  they  have  had  this  year.  Not  only  have  they 
shown  up  in  better  form  in  the  field  than  ever 
before,  but  society  has  recognized  the  attractions 
of  the  baseball  field  to  an  extent  never  before 
equaled,  the  patronage  given  the  contests  of 
the  college  clubs  in  the  metropolis  in  June  and 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  club  nines  and 
those  of  the  Amateur  League  in  the  metro- 
politan contests  throughout  the  season  being 
especially  noteworthy. 

The  contests  for  the  college  championship  be- 
tween the  university  nines  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton  were  witnessed  \>y  crowds  ag- 
gregating over  twenty  thousand  people,  some- 
thing unprecedented  in  the  history  of  college 
ball  games.  This  contest,  by  the  way,  varied 
this  season  from  the  ordinary  series  of  games, 
inasmuch  as,  instead  of  a  regular  series  of 
games  between  the  nines  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
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Princeton,  the  nine  of  the  latter  college  were  left 
out  in  the  cold,  as  far  as  Harvard  was  concerned, 
the  Yale  nine  alone  competing  with  Harvard  for 
championship  honors.  Yale  did  not  follow  this 
example,  however,  as  they  played  their  series 
with  Princeton.  These  two  college  club  nines 
began  their  series  together  in  May,  Yale  leading 
off  with  a  victory  in  the  game  played  on  May  3 
"at  New  Haven,  when  Stagg,  of  Yale,  and  Young, 
of  Frinceton,  were  the  opposing  pitchers,  Yale 
winning  by  the  close  score  of  3  to  2. 

Their  next  meeting  took  place  on  May  24,  at 
Princeton,  where  the  same  pitchers  faced  each 
other.  This  game  was  more  closely  contested 
than  the  other,  Yale  finding  it  impossible  to  score 
a  single  run  in  the  game,  while  Princeton  had  to 
be  content  with  one  run,  they  winning  by  1  to  o 
in  a  full  nine-innings  contest.  This  close  fight- 
ing led  to  the  largest  gathering  of  spectators 
ever  seen  at  a  match  between  the  two  colleges 
on  the  occasion  of  their  third  game  of  the  series, 
played  at  the  Polo  Grounds  on  June  14,  nearly 
seven  thousand  people  being  present,  the  scene 
being  one  of  unusual  attraction  owing  to  the 
brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies  on  the  grand  stand. 
This  third  contest  ended  in  a  drawn  game,  the 
score  standing  at  8  to  8  when  darkness  stopped 
further  play  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  innings. 
This  tie  game  was  played  off  at  Eastern  Park,  in 
the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  on  June  8,  when 
nearly  six  thousand  spectators  were  present, 
despite  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the  ground  in 
the  tally-ho  coaches.  In  this  game  Stagg  and 
Young  were  again  in  the  box,  and  this  time  Yale 
won  by  6  to  5,  thus  winning  the  series,  best  two 
out  of  three,  the  contest  being  marked  by  the 
best  exhibition  of  the  beauties  of  the  game  ever 
seen  between  nines  of  the  two  colleges. 

The  series  between  Harvard  and  Yale  began 
on  May  17,  at  New  Haven,  on  which  occasion 
the  Yale  nine,  with  Stagg  in  the  box  against 
Downer,  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  Harvard 
by  the  one-sided  score  of  8  to  o.  They  did  not 
meet  again  until  May  31,  and  in  the  interim 
Harvard  had  materially  improved  in  their  play, 
and  the  result  was  a  victory  for  Harvard,  at 
Cambridge,  by  a  score  of  10  to  8,  the  same 
pitchers  facing  each  other  as  before.  On  June 
21  the  rival  nines  met  for  the  third  time,  and  at 
Cambridge  again,  and  this  time  the  attend- 
ance beat  the  record  of  college  club  contests, 
over  ten  thousand  people  crowding  the  ground 
to  excess  on  the  occasion.  Stagg  did  not  oc- 
cupy the  box  in  this  match,  Dalzel  filling  the 
position  in  his  place,  Bates  pitching  for  Harvard 
in  Downer's  place.  The  result  was  a  victory 
for  Harvard  by  the  close  score  of  4  to  3,  and  the 
scene  that  night  at  Cambridge  was  one  unpre- 
cedented for  wild  revelry.  The  fourth  game 
was  played  at  New  Haven,  on  June  24,  when 
Yale  won  by  a  score  of  7  to  1.  Stagg  again 
pitched  for  Yale  and  with  telling  effect,  but 
Bates  was  not  in  good  form,  and  after  five  in- 
nings Downer  took  his  place  and  finished  the 
game,  but  he  could  not  equal  Stagg,  and  so  a 
signal  defeat  was  the  result.  This  necessitated 
a  fifth  game  on  neutral  ground,  and  this  last 
contest  took  place  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
June  28,  on  which  occasion  Stagg  and  Bates 
were  again  the  opposing  pitchers,  the  result  of  the 
contest  being  the  success  of  Yale  by  the  close 
score  of  4  to  3,  Yale  thereby  winning  the  series 
— best  three  put  of  four  games. 


The  aggregate  of  runs  scored  in  the  Yale- 
Princeton  series  was  Yale,  17  ;  Princeton,  16. 
In  the  Yale  and  Harvard  series  the  aggregate 
was  Yale,  30  ;  Harvard,  18.  Stagg  pitched  in 
five  victories  and  no  defeat ;  Young  in  two  vic- 
tories and  three  defeats  ;  Downer  in  one  victory 
and  two  defeats,  and  Bates  in  one  victory  and 
two  defeats,  and  Dalzel  in  no  victory  and  one 
defeat.  The  whole  series  of  games  in  which  the 
nines  of  the  three  universities  took  part  were 
the  best  contested  and  the  most  numerously 
attended  of  any  series  of  college  contests  on 
record. 

In  the  freshmen  series  between  Yale  and  Ha-- 
vard  the  Harvard  men  won  both  games,  by 
11  to  7  at  Cambridge  and  7  to  o  at  New  Haven. 
Yale  won  the  freshmen  series  with  Princeton. 

The  series  of  contests  in  the  Amateur  League 
arena  of  the  metropolis  have  proved  to  be  of 
unusual  interest  this  season,  and  the  League 
games,  like  those  of  the  colleges,  have  been  very 
fashionably  attended.  The  competing  nines 
differed  from  those  of  1889  in  one  respect,  the 
nine  of  the  Orange  (N.  J.)  Athletic  Club  having 
been  replaced  by  that  of  the  Englewood  Field 
Club,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  the  other  three  nines 
being  the  old  rivals  of  the  Staten  Island  Athletic 
and  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  clubs,  with  the 
nine  of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  latter  club  opened  its  new  ball  grounds  at 
Bay  Ridge  this  season,  and  hereafter  will  be  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  clubs  of  the 
league  in  this  respect.  The  rules  of  the  Ama- 
teur League  differ  from  those  governing  the 
nines  of  the  clubs  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  of  the  playing 
of  professional  experts  in  the  positions  of 
pitcher  and  catcher,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
rules  allowing  of  no  professionals  in  their  club 
nines. 

The  competing  club  nines  in  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union's  baseball  arena  for  1890  in  the 
metropolitan  district  are  those  of  the  New  Jersey 
Athletic  Association,  and  the  Manhattan,  New 
York,  Berkeley  and  Yonkers  athletic  clubs,  and 
up  to  the  close  of  July  the  nine  of  the  New 
Jersey  Athletic  Association  was  in  the  van,  with 
the  nines  of  the  New  York,  Manhattan,  Yonkers 
and  Berkeley  athletic  clubs  following  in  order. 
All  but  the  New  Jersey  .nines  were  newly- 
organized  nines,  and  it  will  take  the  whole  sea- 
son to  get  them  up  to  anything  like  the  good 
form  the  New  Jersey  nine  was  in  the  last  part 
of  the  season.  Among  the  single  figure  con- 
tests worthy  of  note  in  the  A.  A.  U.  arena  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July  were  the  New  Jersey 
nine's  victory  over  the  Manhattan  Athletic 
Club's  nine  on  June  11,  marked  by  a  score  of 
4  to  3  ;  the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  victory 
over  the  Berkeley  nine  at  the  Polo  Grounds  on 
July  4,  marked  by  a  score  of  3  to  2,  and  that 
won  by  the  Yonkers  Athletic  Club  at  Yonkers, 
on  July  12,  over  the  Manhattan  Club's  nine 
by  5  to  4.  To  show  the  improvement  in  the 
nines  of  the  Manhattan  and  Berkeley  clubs,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  the  strong  team  of 
the  New  Jersey  Club  had  difficulty,  on  July  12, 
in  defeating  the  Berkeleys  by  6  to  5,  and  on 
July  19  in  winning  against  the  Manhattans  at 
Bergen  Point  by  7  to  6,  while  on  August  2  the 
New  Jersey  nine  had  to  succumb  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
by  4  to  3. 

Henry  Chadwick. 
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GAME   BAG  AND   GUN. 


CANOEING. 


September  is  to  the  shooter  what  May  is  to  the 
trout  fisherman — high  season.  True,  July  and 
August  are  months  of  legal  hunting,  but  then  the 
territory  is  limited  and  the  species  of  game  con- 
fined to  a  few  subjects,  mostly  birds  of  the  shore 
and  meadowland,  the  various  varieties  of  the 
bay  snipe,  plover  and  sandpiper  order.  Sep- 
tember adds  to  the  list — generally  speaking, 
though  there  are  some  States  and  counties  in 
which  we  may  not  kill — red,  gray,  black  and  fox 
squirrels,  all  of  the  duck  family  and  the  ruffed 
and  pinnated  grouse,  commonly  called  "  pheas- 
ant," "partridge"  and  "prairie  chicken." 

Woodcock  may  in  many  of  the  States  be  shot 
in  July  and  August,  and  they  have  been  fairly 
plentiful  this  season,  much  more  so  than  during 
some  of  the  last  few  years.  The  ruffed  grouse 
and  the  grouse  of  the  prairies  are  reported  in  fa- 
vorable quantities.  The  wild  duck,  like  the 
woodcock,  is  gradually  being  exterminated  in 
the  United  States,  but  from  general  reports  it 
would  seem  that  this  season's  prospects  for  the 
flight  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  last  year, 
though  it  is  a  trifle  early  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  water  fowl.  Quail  shooting  begins  a  little 
later,  October,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  re- 
mark that  the  prospects  for  sport  at  this  excel- 
lent game  will  far  excel  those  of  the  last  two 
seasons,  for  poor  "Bob  White"  has  had  time  to 
thrive  a  bit  since  the  awful  blizzard  of  1888, 
when  his  family  suffered  so  great  a  loss.  In 
Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania,  I  am  told,  not 
one  quail  has  been  seen  since  the  great  snow 
storm. 

The  prevailing  topic  among  local  sportsmen 
just  at  present  is  the  doing  away  with  the  legal 
shooting  of  woodcock  in  August  in  New  York, 
and  while  there  are  many  persons  who  are  dis- 
pleased at  the  new  law  there  are  many  more 
who  are  gratified.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sum- 
mer cock  shooting  is  a  barbarous  pastime,  and 
though  many  chivalrous  sportsmen  practiced 
it,  they  did  so  because  it  was  the  law  and  be- 
cause they  felt  it  was  better  that  the  birds  be 
discriminately  killed  by  sportsmen  for  sport 
alone  than  be  potted  for  marketing  purposes. 
One  thing  in  connection  with  the  new  law  is 
highly  gratifying — the  vast  number  of  baby 
grouse  killed  by  the  lower  class  of  summer 
cock  hunters  will  now  be  spared  for  the  honor- 
able sportsman  in  the  true  legal  season. 

Years  ago  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
consult  the  printed  game  laws  any  more  often 
than  at  such  times  when  we  shouldered  or  armed 
our  gun  to  hunt  for  the  particular  game  in  sea- 
son, but  now  no  sportsman  is  safe  without  a 
game  law  schedule  constantly  in  his  possession 
and  before  his  eyes.  We  remember  the  time 
when  the  legal  cock  or  grouse  season  meant 
that  we  could  bag  these  birds  throughout  an 
entire  State,  but  in  these  times,  when  the  cock- 
ney pot  hunter,  vulgar  market  supplier  and  in- 
discriminate boy  gunner  have  necessitated 
stringent  local  regulation,  we  find  it  almost  un- 
safe to  pull  a  trigger  without  determining  ex- 
actly the  spot  we  are  in  and  having  the  game 
laws  before  us,  like  the  rear  sight  of  a  rifle  ; 
for  while  it  may  be  legal  in  one  county  to  bag 
this  or  that  bird,  in  many  neighboring  counties 
the  law  may  be  wholly  different. 

Chas.  Barker  Bradford. 


The  contempt  expressed  by  catboat  sailors 
for  canoe  sailing  was  turned  to  unqualified  ad- 
miration one  day  in  July,  on  New  York  Bay, 
when  four  canoes  covered  the  four-mile  course 
in  less  time  than  the  fastest  catboat  present. 
The  fastest  seventeen-foot  catboat  about  New 
York,  Bon  Ton,  was  in  the  race.  To  add  to  the 
credit  of  the  canoes  it  must  be  added  that  the 
water  was  rough  and  wind  strong,  so  that  the 
cats  had  to  sail  with  reefed  sails,  and  made  bad 
weather  of  it  at  that.  Canoe  Toltec  beat  Bon 
Ton  just  five  minutes,  and  four  canoes  out  of  the 
six  starters  came  in  ahead  of  the  winning  cat  in 
her  class.  The  race  was  that  of  the  New  York 
Bay  branch  of  the  Mosquito  Fleet,  which  club 
allows  all  boats  under  twenty-two  feet  to  enter 
its  races,  thus  making  it  possible  for  canoes  and 
cats  both  to  enter  the  same  event. 

June  and  July  furnish  a  long  list  of  canoeing 
events,  longer  than  that  of  any  previous  year, 
as  in  addition  to  the  usual  canoe  club  regattas 
there  were  many  other  races  in  which  canoes 
were  invited  to  enter.  Curiously,  the  many  im- 
portant events  have  been  won  by  as  many  ca- 
noes, no  canoe  winning  more  than  two  notable 
sailing  races  and  most  of  the  winners  scoring 
but  one  victory.  The  conditions  of  the  races 
were  different,  wind,  tide,  etc.,  and  the  boats  are 
now  so  near  equal — the  best  of  them — that  very 
little  in  rig,  ballast,  finish  or  handling  not  just 
as  it  should  be  resulted  in  a  failure  for  that  ca- 
noe. All  of  the  races  have  been  hotly  contested. 
One  very  noticeable  feature  about  the  1890 
racing  canoes  is  that  they  all  go  into  a  race 
in  perfect  condition.  The  hulls  are  rubbed 
down  smooth  and  oiled  before  each  race,  centre- 
boards polished  and  rig  put  in  prime  shape,  so 
that  the  sailing  time  in  all  races  has  been  fast. 

The  racing  canoes  are  departing  more  and 
more  from  the  lines  of  the  cruising  canoe,  and 
perhaps  for  the  best.  There  are  certain  features 
necessary  to  attain  speed  which  upset  all  cruis- 
ing plans — the  plate  centreboard  in  the  middle 
of  the  canoe  being  one  of  them.  A  canoe  need 
not  be  a  purely  racing  machine  to  win  races, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  a  race  winner  so 
as  to  permit  of  sleeping  comfortably  in  its  cock- 
pit. The  racer  may  be  a  cruising  canoe  in  every 
other  respect,  using  of  course,  on  a  cruise, 
smaller  sails  than  would  be  carried  when  racing. 

A  challenge  has  been  received  by  the  New 
York  Canoe  Club  from  the  Canadian  Club  for 
the  N.  Y.  C.  C.  International  Challenge  Cup. 
Mr.  Ford  Jones  will  represent  Canada,  and  the 
races  will  be  held  on  New  York  Bay  in  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Blake,  of  Brooklyn,  now  holds  the 
cup,  having  won  it  in  1888,  when  he  raced  with 
Stewart,  the  Englishman.  C.  B.  Vaux. 

* 

*  * 

Football  on  Sunday  in  Scotland  has  reached 
such  a  stage  that  certain  parish  ministers  find  it 
necessary  to  approve  of  the  game  on  the  Sabbath 
afternoon,  providing  the  young  players  go  to 
church  in  the  morning. 

* 

*  * 

The  Maryland  Wheelmen  have  issued  a  little 
book — to  be  given  away — containing  a  list  of 
league  hotels  and  their  rates,  addresses  of  local 
consuls,  information  about  roads  and  distances, 
constitution,  by-laws,  etc. 


The  Outer  Court. 


The  Inner  Court. 
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